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PREFACE. 

The compilation of this work originated in the habit of jotting 
down "Technical Terms" met with in the course of study and 
practice. These terms and their definitions accumulated so 
enormously that the compiler was induced to extend his labours 
still further, so that the result would appeal to the professional 
man, the student, and the operative workman. 

At a first glance some of the terms given may probably 
appear superfluous, but it should be remembered that it is the 
aim of the compiler that the work should appeal to all classes 
connected with Architecture and its allied arts. 

Most of the works at present before the pubhc are either 
not up-to-date, or else they only give the purely architectural 
terms, to the sacrifice of those purely practical, or vice versd. 

The compiler therefore considers that no apology is necessary 
for placing yet another Glossary amongst those already in 
existence. If the result is of any aid to those in want of such 
assistance, then the aim of the compiler is accomplished. 

Among the list of works consulted in the compilation of this 
Glossary may be mentioned Gwilt's Encyclopcedia of Archi- 
tecture, Nicholson*s Architectural Dictionary, Parker's Glossary, 
Nuttall's Dictionary, Vitruvius's Civil Architecture, and also 
' the numerous journals issued in connection with the Building 
Trades. 

AUGUSTINE C. PASSMOEE. 
London, January, 1904. 
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Abaciscus. Small tesserae or 
square stones used for a tessellated 
pavement ; a square compartment 
enclosing a part of the pattern or 
the entire design of a mosaic pave- 
ment ; also used as synonymous 
with " Abacus ". 

Abaculus. a small table or 
desk. 

Abacus. A plate, shallow block, 
or small tile forming the uppermost 
member of a capital, varying in the 
several orders. It is square in plan 
in the Tuscan, Doric and Ionic 
orders^. In the Corinthian and 
Composite orders it is nearly square, i 
but has each side concave and the j 
corners truncated. In the two last- 
named orders the abacus separates 
the foliage of the capital from the 
architrave ; it is square in Grecian 
Doric, without chamfer or mould- 
ing ; in Roman Doric it has an ogee 
or fillet round the upper edges ; in 
the Tuscan a plain fillet and a cavetto 
under it ; in the Grecian Ionic it is 
thinner, with ovolo only ; in Roman 
Ionic, an ovolo and ogee and fillet 
above. The Saxon abacus {i.e., in 
buildings belonging to the eleventh 
century) is generally a long flat stone 
without chamfer or moulding, but 
in some cases it is found similar to 
the Norman abacus, which in the 
earlier part of the style was square 
with a plain chamfer on the lower 
edge or a hollow instead. Other 
mouldings were introduced into the 
Gorman abacus as the style ad- 
vanced ; the abacus in the Early 
English style is mostly circular, but 
sometimes octagonal, and in some 
cases square, the mouldings are deep 



li51Iows and overhanging rounds ; 
the abacus in the Decorated style is 
either circular, polygonal or octa- 
gonal in the mouldings ; rounds are 
the most common. In the Perpen-. 
dicular style the abacus is sometimes 
circular but more often octagonal; 
when the latter the sides are often 
slightly hollowed. 

Abacus Major. A large trough 
to wash in. 

Abaiser. Burnt-ivory, or ivory- 
black. 

Abamurus. a buttress or second 
wall, added to strengthen another. 

Abated. Sunk or lowered. 

Abatement. An obsolete term, 
signifying the waste of a piece of 
stuff by forming it to the required 
size. 

Abat-jour. A skylight or aper- 
ture for the admission of light. 

Abaton. a building at Rhodes, 
to which entrance was forbidden to 
all persons, because it contained a 
trophy and two bronze statues 
erected by Artemisia in memory of 
her triumph in surprising the city, 
mentioned by Vitruvius. 

Abattoir. A building used for 
the slaughtering of cattle. 

Abat-vent. The sloping roof of 
a tower ; a penthouse. >, 

Abat-voix. The sounding board 
or canopy over a pulpit or rostrum. 

Abbey. A monastery of religious, 
persons ; the building adjoining to- 
or near a convent or monastery, for 
the residence of the head of the 
house ; also applied to the church 
attached to the establishment, and 
all other buildings connected with 
it. I 
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Abbey Gate-house.* A loctg§ ick 
warders or porters at the entrance 
of an abbey edifice. ••.,., • 

Abbot's LoDGmdfs. *»A -complete 
house, with hall, pKjf^ &.nd every 
convenience for the. i*,esi4eiice of a 
spiritual baron ; huiifcVn.the early 
times of English eccl&gj^i^tical archi- 
tecture. '. •*!/'•* 

A, B. C. Process*/ Jy**^B WAGE 
Treatment. A meth«>3.dfevi3ei for 
precipitating sewage, £he*»iJonstitu- 
ents being alum, blood an?l»clay ; in 
practice charcoal is substituted -fgr. 
the blood. 

Abbreviations of Metric Units. 
The following have been decided 
upon by the International Com- 
mittee of Weights and Measures : — 
Length : kilometre, km. ; metre, 
m. ; decimetre, dm. ; centimetre, 
cm. ; millimetre, mm. ; micron, ^. 
Surface : square kilometre, km. ^ ; 
hectare, ha. ; are, a. ; square metre, 
m.2 ; square decimetre, dm.^ ; square 
centimetre, cm.^ ; square millimetre, 
mm. 2 Volume : cubic metre, m.^ ; 
stere, s. ; cubic decimetre, dm.^ ; 
cubic centimetre, cm.^ ; cubic milli- 
metre, mm.^ Capacity : hectolitre, 
hi. ; decalitre, dal. ; litre, d. ; lecti- 
litre, dl. ; centilitre, cl. ; millimetre, 
ml. ; microlitre, X. Weight : tonne, 
t. ; quintal metrique, q. ; kilogramme, 
kg. ; gramme, g. ; decigramme, dg. ; 
centigramme, eg. ; milligramme, 
mg. ; microgramme, y. 

Abele Tree. A species of white 
poplar ; mentioned by Vitruvius 
as being serviceable, tough, light, 
and suitable for carvings. 

Abobe. Unbaked bricks in Spain, 
used for the erection of cottages in 
Castile and Leon. 

Abolite Cement. A cement con- 
sisting of calcined and finely pulver- 
ised magnesite infusorial earth, and 
chloride of magnesium ; largely em- 
ployed in the preparation of orna- 
mental mouldings. 

Aboutsledge. a large hammer 
used by blacksmiths. 

Abraum. a red clay used to give 
a red colour to new mahogany. 

Abbeuvoir. In masonry, the joint 
between two stones, or the interstice 
to be filled up with mortar or cement. 



* ABR^EV^mr." ^ A French term for a 
drinking p^d ijl abattoirs. 

Abscissa ' of^ "Absciss . A geomet- 
rical term giv^e^tt J^ eskch segment of 
a diameter divMfed "by an ordinate. 

Absis or Apsis. * The arched roof 
of an oven, room of house ; the ring 
or compass^ of a wheel. 

ABSOLun^" pi^EssTJRE. The abso- 
lute pr^essul^^of dteam is its pressure 
reckOnedfPopi vacuum ; the pressure 
fts Ji^hoWBtty ^n ordinary steam gauge, 
piite the pressure of the atmosphere, 
^yl^ich^s^ 14 "7 lb. per square inch. 

Absolute Unit of Force. The 
force which will generate a unit of 
velocity when acting on a unit of 
mass during a unit of time. In 
England a unit of time is one second, 
the velocity one foot, and the weight 
one pound avoirdupois. 

Absolute Water Meter. A 
meter consisting of two pistons, each 
having an absolute stroke ; hence 
the water is correctly measured. 

Absorbing Well. A shaft or bor- 
ing for removing either the excess of 
drainage waters, or foul water pro- 
duced by manufacturing purposes. 

Absorption. The taking up of 
moisture in any material by capillary 
attraction or other means. 

Abstract or Abstracting in 
Quantities. Is the method of ar- 
ranging or apportioning the several 
works from the dimensions to explain 
and arrive at the total of each item. 

Abuse. The practice in archi- 
tecture of departing from the most 
established principles arising from a 
desire of innovation. 

Abutment. The solid part of a 
wall or pier from which an arch 
springs, thus acting as a support ; a 
skewback and the masonry which 
supports it. In bridges, the abut- 
ments are the walls or piers by which 
the bridge joins upon the land, banks 
or sides of the river, etc. ; in carpentry 
and joinery, the meeting of two pieces 
of timber with the grain or fibres of 
one running at right angles to the 
joint and those of the other parallel 
to it. 

Abutment Cheeks. The surfaces 
on each side of a mortise on which 
the shoulders of the tenon rests. 
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Abuttals. The buttings or 
boundaries of land or a building. 

Abyssinian Pump. A pump con- 
sisting of an ordinary hand pump 
placed on a foundation block, with 
the well tube coupled direct to the 
suction branch of the pump. The 
working barrel and foot valve must 
be placed below the surface within 
ten or twenty feet of the water, when 
the water does not rise to within 
twenty-five feet of the surface. The 
pump was originally designed for use 
in Abyssinian wells. 
' Abyssinian Wells. Are formed 
by means of a tube driven into strata 
which, though hard and compact, is 
not composed of rock. The part of 
the tube forming the point is made 
of steel and measures about three 
feet in length, and is perforated by 
a series of holes for admitting the 
water into the tube. Additional 
lengths of pipe are screwed on, and 
the pipe is driven into the ground 
by means of a cast-iron ram or 
monkey, until the required depth is 
reached. 

Acacia or Ac acid {Rohina pseudo 
acacia). Is a durable wood found in 
America ; it is heavy, hard, tough and 
of a greenish-yellow colour with 
reddish-brown veins and no large 
medullary rays. 

AcADEMiA. In antiquity, a villa 
or pleasure-house in one of the sub- 
urbs of Athens, where Plato and 
other philosophers assembled. 

AcADEBiY. A school or seminary 
of learning, in which the higher 
branches of education are taught. 

Academy Figure. Is a drawing 
or design, done after a model with 
crayon or pencil. 

Acanthus. The plant bear's beech 
or brank ursine, the leaves of which 
. are imitated to a great extent in the 
foliage of the Corinthian and Com- 
posite capitals of columns. 

Accelerated Velocity. That 
when the space passed over goes on 
increasing or diminishing. 

Accesses. Approaches or pas- 
sages of communication between the 
various apartments of a building, as 
corridors. 

Accessible. In surveying, a place 



which admits of having a distance or 
length of ground measured from it ; 
a height or depth that can be mea- 
sured by a proper instrument. 

Accessory. Those parts of a de- 
sign which are merely added for or- 
nament. 

Access Pipe. A pipe fixed in a 
drain at a point as near as possible 
to the junction of the drain to the 
sewer to facilitate the testing of the 
drain. 

Access Trap. Is one which can 
be easily examined or from which 
obstructions can be removed without 
breaking or mutilating it. 

Accidental Colours. Those 
complementary colours seen on a 
white or lig^t ground after looking 
steadily for some time at a bright- 
coloured object. 

Accidental Point. In perspec- 
tive, is the point in which a straight 
line drawn from the eye parallel to 
another straight line cuts the per- 
spective planes ; it is the point where- 
in the representations of all straight 
lines parallel to the original straight 
line concur when produced. 

Acclivity. The slope, inclination 
or steepness of a line or plane in- 
clined to the horizon taken upwards. 
In contra-distinction to declivity, 
which is taken downwards ; the talus 
of a rampart. 

Accouplement. In carpentry, a 
tie or brace or the entire work when 
framed. 

Accubitus. a room annexed to 
large churches in which the clergy 
occasionally reposed. 

Accumulator. An apparatus for 
storing energy by raising a heavy 
weight by a hydraulic piston. 

Accumulator. An apparatus for 
storing energy in the form of an 
electric current for an indefinite 
period, and giving it out again in 
nearly the same quantity as re- 
quired. It usually consists of pre- 
pared lead plates in dilute sulphuric 
acid. 

Accumulator Pressure. The 
pressure given off by an accumulator. 
It is constant, and can be readily 
adjusted as required, by the weights 
exerted on the accumulator ram. 
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Accumulator Pumps. Are usually 
of the piston and plunger or three- 
throw plunger type. They are used 
for forcing the water into the accumu- 
lator, and are generally arranged in 
such a manner that when the ac- 
cumulator is full the pump is stopped, 
and start-ed again when the water is 
drawn from the accumulator. 

Acer {Acer campestre). Is a tree 
from which bird's-eye maple is ob- 
tained ; a genus of trees compre- 
hending the maple and sycamore. 

AcERRA. In antiquity, an altar 
erected among the Romans near the 
bed of a person deceased on which 
his friends daily oflFered incense until 
his interment. 

AcESTiDES. The chimneys of fur- 
naces where brass was made. 

Acetate of Lead. Sugar of lead, 
a compound of lead and acetic acid. 

Acetylene. Scientifically called 
** ethine" ; it is a hydrocarbon com- 
pound consisting of twenty parts by 
weight of carbon and two parts by 
weight of hydrogen. The formation 
of acetylene takes place on addition 
of water to calcium carbide. 

Acetylene Gas Generators . Are 
of various makes. They may be 
classed under three heads: (1) Those 
in which water in volume is allowed 
to rise in contact with the carbide, 
the gas being regulated by the water 
being drawn back from the carbide 
by the increase of pressure in the 
generating chamber. (2) Those in 
which the carbide is dropped or 
plunged into an excess of water. 
(3) Those in which the water is 
allowed by various devices to drop 
or flow in a thin stream on to a mass 
of carbide, the gas being regulated 
by the stopping of the water feed. 

Achievement. The ensigns ar- 
morial of a family ; an escutcheon. 

Achromatic. A term expressing 
absence of colour ; without colour ; 
mere white and black, or white and 
gold, may be considered achromatic. 

Acinose. A term applied to iron 
ore found in masses and of several 
colours. 

AciscuLis. A small pick used by 
masons having one end like that of 
a hammer and the other pointed. 



Acme Bolt Machine. A machine 
for heading, upsetting and forging 
bolts. 

Acorn. The seed or fruit of the 
oak ; imitated to a great extent in 
architecture, and it is sometimes 
introduced into the Roman ovolo 
instead of the egg. 

AcoRN-cup. The capsule of the 
acorn. 

Acoustics. The doctrine or theory 
of sounds, as applicable to buildings 
consisting of diacoustics, or direct 
sounds, and catacoustics or reflecting 
sounds. 

Acre. A measure of land con- 
taining 160 square rods or perches, 
or 4,840 square yards, or 43,660 
square feet. 

AcROLiTHES. In sculptures, stat- 
ues, the extremities only of which 
are formed of stone. 

Acropolis. A tower, castle or 
citadel ; a building strictly appli- 
cable to a Greek city, and usually 
erected upon a hill, rock or other 
natural elevation and devoted to a 
magnificent temple ; a citadel, par- 
ticularly that of Athens. 

AcROTERiA. A small pedestal 
placed on the apex and also at the 
extremities of a pediment to support 
a statue or other ornament ; pin- 
nacles or other ornaments on the 
horizontal copings or parapet of 
buildings are sometimes called acro- 
teria ; the gate of the Agora, at 
Athens is the only instance in which 
they appear in Grecian buildings. 

ACROTERIUM. Same as Acroteria ; 
statues placed on the pedestals (acro- 
teria); sometimes applied to the ridge 
of a building ; the small pieces of 
wall in balustrades between the 
pedestal and the balusters. 

AcTiNOGRAPH. An instrument 
for registering the variation of the 
chemical intensity of the sun's rays. 

ACTINOMETER. An instrument 
for measuring the power of the sun^s 
rays, invented by Sir J. F. W. Hers- 
chel, 1825. 

Actual Horse-Power. Actual 
horse-power, brake horse-power, or 
effective horse^power, is the power 
given off from the crank shaft of an 
engine — that is, the indicated horse- 
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power minus the power required to 
drive the engine. 

Actus. A Roman measure of 
length equal to 120 Roman feet. 

Acute Angle. In geometry, less 
than a right angle, and measured by 
less than 90° or a quadrant of a 
circle. 

Acute- ANGLED Cone. Is one in 
which the opposite sides make an 
acute at the vertex, or whose axis 
in a right cone makes less than half 
a right angle with the side. 

Acute- Angled Triangle. Is a 
triangle having all its angles acute ; 
every triangle has at least two acute 
angles. 

Acute Arch. A lancet arch. 

Adamant. A very hard stone, 
used by the ancients for cutting and 
polishing other hard stones and 
glass ; the diamond. 

Adamant Cement. Is a dry 
powder ready for use by mixing it 
with water ; it is light in weight 
and does not crack or shrink ; 
applied in the same way as plaster. 

Adam antine Clinkers . Are bricks 
similar to Dutch clinkers, but harder, 
heavier, denser, smoother surface 
and of a fine pink white colour. 

Adhesion or Adhesive Strength. 
Is the power with which mortar, 
cement, glue, etc., stick to brick, 
stone, etc. 

Adit or Aditus. The passage, 
approach or entrance to a building ; 
also applied to the horizontal shaft 
of a mine, driven for the purpose of 
ventilating, watering or draining. 

, Adit. An opening — nearly hori- 
zontal — by which a mine is entered, 
or an opening for carrying away 
water or ores. Also called a drift or 
tunnel. 

Adjacent Angle. In geometry, 
an angle immediately contiguous to 
another, so that one side is common 
to both. 

Adjustable Boot. The runner 
or hopper at the bottom of an ele- 
vator in which material required to 
be raised is placed. 

Adjustable Cramps. Are of 
various forms, and of wood, iron 
and other metals ; usually worked 
by a screw or automatic action and 



serving to hold or squeeze two pieces 
more firmly together. 

Adjustable Pipe Wrenches. 
Some are adjusted by means of a 
screw, others are self-adjusting ; used 
for turning pipes or sockets when 
screwing them together and making 
the joints. 

Adjustable Wrenches. Also 
called spanners, screw-keys, screw- 
hammers, nut-wrenches, monkey- 
wrenches, etc. ; used for turning the 
nuts on bolts ; they are adjustable by 
means of a screw so that the jaws 
will take any size nut within reason- 
able limit. 

Admeasurement. The measuring 
of dimensions by a rule ; the dimen- 
sions ascertained ; the process in the 
art of mensuration for measuring and 
determining dimensions of works. 

Admission Pipe. See Inlet Pipe. 

Adylum. The secret dark chamber 
of a temple ; the chancel ; the inner 
and most sacred part of a heathen 
temple. 

Adze or Addice. A cutting or 
chipping instrument used to chip 
surfaces in a horizontal direction 
(the axe being used to chop materials 
in a vertical position) ; the cutting 
edge of the adze is at right angles to 
the handle. 

^CCLESIOLO. In Domesday Book, 
a chapel subordinate to the mother 
church. 

^DES . An inferior kind of temple ; 
in Christian architecture, a chapel ; 
also sometimes applied to a house. 

^DicuLA. A small chapel, house 
or building of any kind ; sometimes 
applied to the niches of tabernacles 
in a wall which held statues of the 
Lares or Penates. 

^Egricanes. a term applied to 
rams' heads when sculptured on 
friezes, altars, etc. 

^GYPTiLLA. A species of Egyp- 
tian ornament. 

Aelite Precipitant. A mixture 
employed for precipitating sewage ; 
it consists of alumina, iron, salt and 
oxidizing compounds, seven grammes 
per gallon being used for ordinary 
domestic sewage, preceded by screen- 
ing, and filtered by filtration through 
magnetic oxide Fe304. 
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^MAsiA. A fence or fence wall. 

-^RARiUM. A treasury among the 
Romans ; the place where public 
money was deposited. 

Aeration of Filter Beds. The 
aeration of the filters at sewage 
works is accomplished by means of 
compressed air and pipes perforated 
with holes, or by vertical ventilators 
built in the side of the walls of the 
filter bed to accelerate the working 
of the filter. 

Aerial Cable, Railway or 
Tramway. A suspended wire or 
cable for transporting weights or 
materials from one place to another 
overhead ; used in hilly districts, 
over rivers, etc. 

Aerial Perspective. The rela- 
tive apparent recession of objects 
from the foreground, owing to the 
quantity of air interposed between 
them and the spectator. It accom- 
panies the recession of the perspec- 
tive line. 

^RO. A basket, according to 
Vitruvius, used by the Romans to 
carry earth in. 

Aerobes. Micro-organisms found 
in sewage which cannot live without 
air. 

.AiBROBic. A term applied to the 
organisms which purify sewage in 
filter beds in the presence of light 
and air. 

Aerograph. An instrument for 
painting, consisting of a small air 
pump, worked by the foot of the 
operator, the air pump being con- 
nected to the pen by means of a 
flexible tube. 

Aerophore. An apparatus for 
safety in exploring places containing 
dangerous gases. 

Aerostatics. The branch of 
hydrostatics which treats of the 
equilibrium and pressure, etc., of 
air and gases. 

^SYMNiUM. A building in 
Megara, erected by ^symnius 
round the tomb of his countrymen 
who died in battle against the 
Persians. 

^THOUSA. The portico on the 
sunny side of the court of a Greek 
dwelling. 

JEtiaise. The term applied by 



the Greek architects to the slabs 
forming the face of the tympanum 
of a pediment. 

-^TOMA or iETOS. A term applied 
by the Greek architects to the tym- 
panum of a pediment. 

African Green. Is a pigment 
produced from copper. 

African Oak. Sometimes called 
African teak or mahogany ; is of a 
dark red colour, hard, close grain, 
generally free from splits or defects, 
difficult to work ; brought from Sierra 
Leone. 

After Damp. Carbonic acid; 
stythe ; the products of the com- 
bustion of fire damp. 

After Flush. In sanitary work, 
a term applied to a water-closet valve 
or waste preventer that allows water 
to run for a short time after letting 
go the handle or pull. 

Agalma. a sculptural ornament 
or image. 

Agalmatolite. a soft stone ex- 
tensively used in China where it is 
cut into images, hence called figure 
stone. 

Ager. a Roman acre of land. 

Agger. A heap or mound of 
any kind formed of stone, wood or 
earth. 

Aggregate. Gravel, stone chip- 
pings or similar material used as one 
of the ingredients in concrete ; the 
cementing or binding material is 
called the matrix. 

Agiasterium. The sanctuary, 
which is the basilicfie of the Latin 
Church. 

Agonic Line. An irregular line 
of no magnetic variations, passing 
through the magnetic poles of the 
earth, along which the magnetic 
needle points directly north and 
south. 

Agora. The market place of a 
Grecian town ; a place of assembly 
in a Greek city for the transaction 
of all public business. 

Agrafe. A French term used by 
builders for small cramps used in 
fixing chimney pieces, etc. 

Aguilla. An obelisk, or spire 
of a church tower. 

Aich's Metal. An alloy of cop- 
per, zinc and iron. 
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Aiguille. An instrument to 
pierce a rock for the lodgment of 
gunpowder in blasting. 

AjauiLLES. The needle-like 
points or tops of granite rocks. 

Air Box. A square wooden tube 
used for conveying air into the fan 
of a single drift or into a sinking 
pit. 

Air Brick. A brick perforated 
with holes, built in the external face 
of a wall for the purpose of admit- 
ting air to the inside ; also applied 
to an iron grating when used for the 
same purpose. 

Air Course. The passage along 
which a current of air travels. 

Air Crossing. An arched way 
of wood or bricks by which one 
current of air is carried over another, 
or over the same current, after 
having traversed its course of work- 
ings. 

Air Drain or Dry Areas. A 
narrow channel or area formed 
around such parts of the walls of a 
building as are below the ground, 
to prevent the earth from resting 
against the walls in order to prevent 
moisture. 

Air Drill. Generally called the 
pneumatic drill, and is driven by 
the elastic pressure of condensed 
air. 

Air Escape. A contrivance for 
letting off the air from water pipes. 

Air Flue. A flue for conveying 
air to or from a room for the purpose 
of ventilation. 

Air Holes. Are holes made for 
admitting air to ventilated apart- 
ments, the timbers of floors and 
roofs, for the prevention or destruc- 
tion of the dry rot. 

Air-inlet Cover. A contrivance 
used in connection with sewer venti- 
lating shafts for allowing fresh air 
to enter the sewer and preventing 
sewer gas returning. 

Air Lift Pump. An ordinary 
tube well, down which is fixed a 
small pipe provided with a nozzle 
through which compressed air is 
forced. 

Air Lock. A pneumatic contriv- 
ance for providing workmen with air 
whilst working in a hollow caisson 



whose lower chamber is filled with 
compressed air to exclude the 
water. 

Air Pipe. A small pipe attached 
to a trap to admit air and prevent 
syphonage. 

Air Shaft. A passage to admit 
air, chiefly used in mining. 

Air Shaft. A shaft used speci- 
ally for ventilation purposes. 

Air Slaking. Is when lime is 
exposed to the air it will gradually 
absorb moisture which causes it to 
fall into a powder. 

Air Stove. A stove with pipes 
distributed over its surface for the 
supply of heated air. 

Air - Tight Manhole Covers. 
Iron covers to manholes, or inspec- 
tion chambers, made air-tight by 
means of a sand or gauze joint w) 
prevent gases arising from the sewer 
to the street. 

Air-Tight Stoppers. Stoppers 
for closing up ends of pipes, used for 
inspection or cleaning out purposes, 
such as the cleansing eyes, or cleans- 
ing arms in intercepting traps. 

Air Trap. A trap immersed in 
various ways in water to prevent 
foul air rising from sewers or 
drains. ^ 

Air Trap. A trap placed at the 
junction of a drain to a sewer for 
the purpose of arresting the flow of 
foul air, rats, etc., from the sewer 
into the drain. 

Air Trunk. A contrivance to 
prevent the stagnation of putrid 
effluvia in crowded apartments. 

Aisle or Ala. The wing, side 
passage, division or the lateral divi- 
sion of a church, partially separated 
from the central portion, or the nave 
and choir, by columns of pillars. 

Aitre. a hearth or chimney. 

Ajambe. The French term for a 
window ; it differs from the usual 
French window in having four or 
more casements with separate hinges 
and fastenings complete ; the ordi- 
nary kind generally consists of two 
narrow upright ones known as 
French casements. 

Ajutage. A tube fitted to the 
mouth of a vessel to modify the dis- 
charge of the contents. 
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Ajutage or Adjutage. Is part 
of the apparatus of an artificial 
foundation, being a kind of tube 
fitted to the mouth of a vessel 
through which water is played. 

Alabaster. A compact granular 
variety of sulphate of calcium or 
gypsum, chemically termed sulphate 
of lime ; chiefly used for ornamental 
purposes. 

A LA Grecque. One of the 
varieties of fret ornament after the 
Greek fashion. 

Alarm. Alarms are generally in 
the form of a bell and are rung by 
various mechanical contrivances to 
give warning of danger or to attract 
attention. 

Alarm Bell. A contrivance in 
the form of a bell to ring when the 
water level in a reservoir or cistern 
is either too high or too low. 

Al^. (Latin, wings.) Recesses 
opening out of the antrium of a 
Roman house. 

Alba. A beacon, or lighthouse. 

Albarine. Is a superior white 
enamel valuable for its hardness, 
whiteness and easy application, one 
gallon covering on an average about 
fifty yards. 

Albarium. Whitewash ; accord- 
ing to Titruvius and Pliny, a white 
stucco of plaster, made of a pure 
kind of lime burned from marble, 
and used to spread over the roofs of 
houses. 

Albarium Opus. A species of 
stuccowork used by the ancients. 

Alberla.. a shield without arms. 

Albin. An opaque white min- 
eral. 

Alburnum. The white and soft 
part of the wood or sapwood be- 
tween the inner bark and the hard 
wood. 

Alcha. a cellar, pantry or an 
apartment for the reception of 
drinking vessels. 

Alcorans. In oriental architec- 
tui*e, high sleiider towers attached 
to mosques, in which the Koran is 
read. 

Alcove. A recess in a room ; 
that part of a sleeping chamber 
wherein the bed is placed ; an 
arbour ; any sheltered retreat. 



Alder (Alnus glutinosa). This 
timber is light and tough and has no 
odour ; the English alder is close 
and fine grained ; found also in both 
Europe and Asia. Alder when first 
cut is white, but changes to a deep 
red, and eventually fades to a red- 
dish-yellow of different shades ; 
usually grows in damp situations 
such as swamps or the low banks of 
rivers. 

Aleaceria. a palace, castle or 
other large edifice. 

Aleatorium. An apartment in 
a Roman house set apart for the use 
of persons playing with dice. 

Ale Bench. A bench in or before 
an ale house. 

Ale House. A house where ale 
is sold. 

Alesis. Loopholes in the walls 
of a castle or fortification, through 
which arrows may be discharged. 

Algebra. Universal arithmetic 
in which symbols are employed to 
denote operation, and letters to re- 
present number and quantity. 

Alhambra. In Saracenic archi- 
tecture, the royal palace of the kings 
of Granada. 

Alidade. The movable arm of a 
graduated instrument for taking 
altitudes, distances, etc! 

Alien Priories. Cells or small 
religious houses erected in different 
countries ; they are termed alien 
owing to their dependence on large 
foreign monasteries. 

Alipterion. In Roman archi- 
tecture, a room used for the bathers 
for anointing themselves. 

Aliquot Parts. Such parts of a 
number as will exactly divide it with- 
out a remainder. 

Alizarine. A colouring matter 
obtained from madder. 

Alkoranes. In Eastern archi- 
tecture, high slender towers at- 
tached to mosques and surrounded 
by balconies. Same as Alcorans. 

Allette. a term applied to a 
small wing of a building ; also ap- 
plied to a pilaster or buttress. 

Alley. An aisle ; any part of a 
church left open for access to another 
part ; a way, walk or passage, gener- 
ally narrow ; a lane. 
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Allorium. a piazza, corridor or 
covered way in the flank of a build- 
ing. 

Allow For. In quantity taking, 
means that the item to which these 
words refer will not be adjusted at 
completion, but the builder is at 
the time of preparing his estimate 
to affix a price which he considers 
sufficient to do the work and take 
all risks in connection thereto. 

Alloy. A composition formed 
by melting two or more metals to- 
gether. 

Alluvium. Soil washed down 
and deposited by rivers. 

Almacantar. Lines parallel to 
the horizon, and conceived to pass 
through every degree of the meridian. 

Almasia. The archives of a 
church ; a library. 

Almehrab. a niche in the 
mosques of the Arabs used for pray- 
ing in. 

Almond Futrnace. A furnace in 
which the slags of litharge, left in 
refining silver, are reduced to lead ; 
called a sweep by refiners ; used for 
separating all sorts of metals from 
cinders, etc. 

Almond Tree. The tree which 
produces the almond ; the wood is 
of a hard, heavy, oily or resinous 
kind, somewhat pliable. 

Almonry or Almery. A cup- 
board near the altar for holding the 
sacred vessels ; formerly a room or 
place where alms were distributed. 

Almshouse. A house where poor 

Eeople are lodged and provided for 
y private endowment or public 
support. 

AiiQUiFORE. Lead ore found in 
Cornwall ; also known as potters' ore, 
used by them to varnish their wares. 

Alrun^. Small images carved 
out of roots of trees, held in much 
veneration by the ancient northern 
nations. 

Alsirat. The hair-narrow hell 
bridge of the Moslem. 

Altar. An elevated table of either 
stone, marble or wood, dedicated to 
.the ceremonies of religious worship ; 
a communion table. 

Altar Piece. The ornamental 
sculpture or painting behind the 



altar ; the entire decorations of an 
altar. 

Altar Screen. A screen between 
the altar and the choir which separ- 
ates it from the presbytery and lady 
chapel. 

Altar Table. A communion 
table. 

Altar Tomb. An altar-like monu- 
ment placed over a tomb ; or a raised 
monument resembling a solid altar. 
Alt ARE Chori. A reading desk 
in a church. 

Altare Tarum. The lustre, chan- 
delier or cresset suspended over an 
altar. 

Alternating Electric Dynamo. 
A device for transforming electric 
power into mechanical power, the 
reverse to that of an alternating 
current dynamo. 

Alternating Valve Cisterns. 
Are of various forms. One form con- 
sists of a lower chamber containing 
a two-gallon flush and a reserve 
holding about five gallons. When 
the handle is pulled the alternating 
valves are actuated, the one closing 
the connection between the reserve 
and the flushing chamber, the other 
being open to allow a discharge of 
the two-gallon flush. 

Alternation. In design, con- 
sists in the arrangement in due 
succession of contrasted forms. 

Altimeter. An instrument (or 
the art) for taking altitudes geomet- 
rically. 

Altitude. In geometry, the 
length of a line drawn perpendicu- 
larly from the vertex of a figure to 
the base ; height. 

Altitude of the Eye in Per- 
spective. A right line let fall 
perpendicular to the geometrical 
plane. 

Altitude of a Pyramid. A per- 
pendicular line from its vertex to the 
plane of its base. 

Alto-relievo. Sculptured work 
in which the figures project half or 
more from the flat surface on which 
they are carved. 

. Alum. A double sulphate of 
alumina and potash, etc. ; extracted 
from various minerals called alum 
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Aluminium. Is a metal which by 
uniting with oxide forms the uni- 
versally distributed earth alumina, 
the chief constituent of clay and 
an ingredient of many gums and 
minerals. 

Aluminium Bronze. Consists of 
from 90 to 95 per cent, of copper and 
5 to 10 per cent, of aluminium. 

Alumino-Ferric Sewage Treat- 
ment. A method of placingalumino- 
ferric cakes in cages in the flow of 
the sewage, which dissolves them in 
proportion to requirements. The 
cages are generally placed at varying 
depths in the sewer, so that, as the 
water passing along rises, the con- 
tact with the ferric cakes is gradually 
increased, and hence the quantity of 
the chemical dissolved is also in- 
creased. 

Alure or Alur. This term is 
sometimes used for passages of 
various kinds, such as covered walks 
in streets ; or the gutter, passage or 
gallery in which persons could walk 
behind a parapet on the top of a 
wall. 

Alva. Is a weed, very pliant and 
springy, used by upholsterers for 
stuffing purposes. 

Amaasa. Such pieces of glass as 
are used in enamelling. 

Amalgam. A mixture of mercury 
with any other metal, tin, lead, etc. 

Amandola. a green marble with 
white spots. 

Amassette. a scraper used in 
grinding colours. 

Amber. Is one of the ingredients 
of varnish. It is a light, transparent 
substance, found between beds of 
wood coal ; it is the hardest and 
most durable of the gums, tough, 
costly, slow in drying, keeps its 
colour well, difficult to dissolve, 
obtained chiefly from Prussia, or on 
the coasts of the Baltic after very 
severe storms. 

Ambilti. Is sheet glass of a 
brilliant appearance ; it is much 
prized by the Italians on account of 
its softness for staining. 

Ambitus. An enclosure ; more 
strictly applied to the space round a 
building, such as a churchyard or a 
castleyard ; a small niche made in the 



wall for the reception of an urn or 
body. 

Ambo or Ambone. An elevated 
reading desk ; a rostrum, or a raised 
platform. 

Ambulatio. The space between 
the wall of the cell of a temple and 
the columns of the peristyle ; also 
called Pleroma. 

Ambulatio. According to Vit- 
ruvius, walks or places of exercise 
adjacent to theatre^. 

Ambulatory. A sheltered place 
for exercise in walking ; a cloister ; 
a gallery. 

American and Canadian Ash. 
Are of a reddish-white colour, but 
darker than the English varieties 
and possess the same characterise 
tics ; the Canadian ash is the better 
of the two. 

American Oak. Is imported in 
logs, some being quite sixty feet 
long ; the white variety is good tough 
timber, but the reddish coloured is 
poor and should not be used for 
carving, as the chisels, etc., turn it 
black. 

American Red Pine (Pimis ruhray 
also Pinus resinosa) or Canadian 
Red Pine. Is of a reddish- white 
colour with clean fine grain, tough, 
elastic, not much sap or pith, similar 
to Memel, but has larger knots ; 
generally imported in logs from 
sixteen to fifty feet long, and ten 
to eighteen inches square. 

American Spruce. Includes four 
varieties, viz., the White Spruce 
(Ahies alba) found in the colder parts 
of America ; the Black Spruce (Abies 
nigra) and the Wenlock Spruce (Abies 
Canadensis) found chiefly in Lower 
Canada ; the Red Spruce (Abies 
rubra) known as Newfoundland Red 
Pine is imported from Nova Scotia. 
American Spruce is inferior to that 
from Norway, and closely resembles 
that obtained from the Baltic ; the 
difference between the black and 
white varieties is only in the colour 
of the bai'k of the tree ; the largest 
and best timber is obtained from 
the black variety. 

American Tube Wells. Are 
generally driven the whole distance 
from the ground level to the depth 
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of water bearing strata, but in 
ordinary tube wells it is the practice 
to first dig a well a certain depth 
from the ground level, and to drive 
the tube the remaining distance. 

Amethyst. In heraldry, is a 
purple colour in noblemen's coats 
of arms. 

Ammailake. To enamel. 

Ammeter. An apparatus for 
measuring current in amperes. 

Amount of Seal. The distance 
the surface of the water has to be 
lowered before a trap is unsealed. 

Amperage. The measurement of 
the current strength in any circuit. 

Ampere. The practical unit of 
electrical current. 

Ampere Feet. The product of a 
circuit in amperes by the resistance in 
feet through which the current passes. 

Ampere Meter. A form of gal- 
vanometer to indicate the strength 
of the current passing in amperes. 

Ampere Minute. One ampere 
flowing one minute. 

Ampere Second. One ampere 
flowing one second. 

Ampere Turn. The magnetised 
effort of a coil carrying a stated 
electrical depends on the product 
and the number of the complete 
turns or loops in the coil and the 
current in amperes. The magnetic 
effect thus produced is measured in 
ampere turns. 

Amphiboloid. a rock composed 
of amphibole and felspar. 

Amphiprostyle. a temple having 
a portico in front and also behind, 
but without columns at the sides ; 
the number of columns used never 
exceeded four in the front and four 
in the rear. 

Amphitheatre. An oval or cir- 
cular theatre with the arena in the 
middle and rows of seats all round, 
which rose higher as they receded 
from it ; an edifice formed by the 
junction of two theatres at the pros- 
cenium, so as to admit of seats all 
round the periphery. 

Amphithura. In the Greek 
Church, the veil or curtain open- 
ing to the folding doors, and divid- 
ing the chancel from the rest of the 
church. 



Amphora. An ancient two- 
handled vessel usually of earthen- 
ware. 

Amphoral. In decoration, carv- 
ing shaped like an amphora or vase. 

Ampulla. A narrow-necked, 
big-bellied vessel used among the 
Romans in anointing the body after 
bathing ; the vessel for the wine of 
the Eucharist. 

Amulet. In decoration, a figure 
or character to which miraculous 
powers were supposed to be attached, 
and which particularly distinguished 
the buildings of Egypt. 

Amussium. An instrument 

formerly used by masons and 
carpenters to obtain a true plane 
surface. 

Amygdaloid. A trap rock em- 
bedding nodules of various minerals. 

Anabathra. Steps to any ele- 
vated situation^ as the anabathra 
of theatres, pulpits, etc. 

Anabathrum. a pulpit, desk, 
or high seat. 

Anacampteria. The lodgings of 
persons who fled for sanctuary to 
privileged religious houses. 

Anacamptics. The doctrine of 
reflected light. 

Anachorita. The cell of a 
hermit. 

Anaclastics. The doctrine of 
refracted light. 

Anaerobes. Micro - organisms 
found in sewage which cannot live 
in air. 

Anaerobic. A term applied to 
those organisms which break down 
and liquefy the solid matter in sew- 
age when light and air are excluded ; 
also see Aerobic. 

Anaglyph. An ornament en- 
graved, embossed or chased in 
relief. 

Anaglyphic Work. A species of 
sculpture wherein the figures are 
made prominent by embossing. 

Anaglyphy. The art of enchasing 
and embossing in relief. 

Analemma. a projection of the 
sphere on the plane of the meridian ; 
an instrument of wood or brass on 
which this kind of projection is 
drawn ; used also to designate a 
wall, pier or buttress. 
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Analogium. a tomb over the 
bodies of saints ; formerly applied 
to pulpits wherein the gospels and 
epistles were read. 

Analysis. The separation of a 
compound body into its constituents. 

Anamorphosis . A distorted draw- 
ing in perspective occasioned by too 
near a point of view and from the 
injudicious attitude or situation of 
the object, but perfectly true ac- 
cording to the laws of perspective. 

Anatron. Scum of melted glass ; 
the salt which collects on the walls 
of vaults. 

Anchor. A decorative moulding 
used in the orders, and applied to 
the echinus ; also an ornament in 
the form of the fluke of an anchor, 
often cut in the ovolo of Ionic capi- 
tals, and in the bed mouldings of 
Ionic and Corinthian cornices. 

Anchored. A term applied to 
a cross when its extremities are 
turned back like the flukes of an 
anchor. 

Ancient Light. A window over- 
looking adjoining property, which 
cannot be blocked up by the adjoin- 
ing owner, because the right to light 
from the adjoining property has been 
acquired by long usage, the minimum 
being twenty years. 

Ancon. In decoration, a carved 
drinking-cup or horn ; an elbow or 
angle, or corner-stone. 

Ancona Foot Measure. Is 1*282 
of an English foot. 

Ancone. The trusses or consoles 
sometimes employed in the dressings 
or antepagmenta of apertures, serv- 
ing as an apparent support to the 
cornice of them at the flanks ; orna- 
mental brackets cut on the keystone 
of an arch or the sides of door cases ; 
the corners or quoins of walls, cross 
beams or rafters. 

Andirons or Firedogs. Are iron 
bars with legs to support logs of wood 
in fire-places. 

Andron. An apartment in a 
house appropriated by the Greeks 
and Romans to the male members of 
the family. 

Anelectric. Non-electric. 

Anelectrode. The positive pole 
of a galvanic battery. 



Anemograph. An apparatus 
which registers the amount and 
variation of the force of the wind. 

Anemography. a description of 
the winds. 

Anemology. The science of the 
winds. 

Anemometer. An instrument for 
measuring the course, force and velo- 
city of the wind. 

Anemoscope. A machine which 
shows the direction of the wind. 

Ajjgiportum. Among the ancients, 
a narrow lane between two rows of 
houses. 

Angle. A corner ; the mutual 
inclination of two straight lines 
meeting in a point which is called 
the angular point, vertex or point 
of concourse, the two lines being 
called legs. 

Angle Bar. In joinery, the up- 
right bar at angle of a polygonal 
window, shop-front, etc. 

Angle Bead. Same as Staff'-bead ; 
bead stuck on an angle. 

Angle Brace or Angle Tib. A 
beam across the corner of a building 
connecting the two adjoining wall 
plates of a hipped roof ; a piece of 
timber fixed to the two extremities 
of a piece of quadrangular framing, 
thus making it partake of the form 
of an octagon. 

Angle Bracket . A bracket placed 
in the vertex of an angle, and not 
at right angles with the sides. 

Angle Capital. Used in Ionic 
capitals to the flank columns which 
have their volutes placed at an angle 
of 45° with the planes of the front 
and returning friezes. 

Angle Chimney. A chimney 
placed in the angle of a room. 

Angle Float. In plastering, a 
float made to any internal angle to 
the planes of both sides of a room. 

Angle Iron. Wrought iron bars 
of L section. 

Angle Iron Rolling Mill. A 
mill having rollers turned in such a 
manner that the space between the 
two rollers when closed together 
forms the shape of the required 
angle iron. 

Angle Iron Shears. A machine 
for cutting L or angle irons, in 
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which the knife or cutter is of a 
similar shape to the angle bar, the 
cutters being actuated by levers, 
cams, or hydraulic power. 

Angle Lavatory. That fixed in 
the angle formed by two walls. 

Angle Meter. An instrument 
used by geologists for ascertaining 
the dip of inclined strata. Any 
instrument for measuring angles. 

Angle Modillion. A modillion 
placed in a direction parallel to a 
diagonal drawn through a cornice at 
its mitre. 

Angle of Application. The 
angle which the line of direction of 
a power gives the lever it acts upon. 

Angle of Inclination. The 
angle an inclined plane makes with 
the horizon. 

Angle of Refraction. The angle 
made by a ray of light, and a line 
perpendicular to the surface of the 
medium through which it is passing. 

Angle of Repose. The natural 
slope which the face of a heap of 
loose material assumes when left to 
itself. 

Angle of Repose. The utmost 
inclination at which a vehicle will 
stand at rest upon a road. The 
gravity of the load and the friction 
of the load are equal when the 
vehicle is at the angle of repose. 

Angle of Traction. The angle 
which the direction of a power makes 
with the inclined plane. 

Angle of Vision. In perspective, 
the angle under which an object or 
objects are seen, and upon which 
their apparent magnitudes depend ; 
in practice it should not exceed 60°. 

Angle of a Wall. The angle 
contained by the vertical planes of 
two walls which form the angle of 
the building. 

Angle Rafter. A hip rafter. 

Angle Rib. A piece of curved 
timber placed over those two parts of 
a curved or arched ceiling, vault, etc. , 
which form an angle with each other 
so as to range with the common ribs 
(or rafters) on each side or return part. 

Angle' Staff. A substantial 
cylinder of wood plugged to the 
external angle of a plastered wall 
to protect it from injury. I 



Angle Stones. Same as Quoins. 

Angle Tie. In roofing, is a short 
timber placed across the angle 
formed by two wall plates meeting. 

Anglo-Saxon. Style of archi- 
tecture before the year 1066 ; its 
chief characteristics were semi-cir- 
cular arches, very thick walls, no 
buttresses, very deficient in win- 
dows, heavy style of building. 

Angular Capitals. Is a term 
given to the modern Ionic capital 
from its having the four faces alike ; ■ 
corner capitals are also called an- 
gular capitals from their occurring 
at the angles of porticoes in order 
that their capitals may correspond 
with those of the columns in the 
flank as well as the front of the 
building. 

Angular Distance. In geometry, 
the space included between the 
lines drawn from two objects to 
the eye. 

Angular Modillions. Those 
which are placed at the return of a 
cornice in the diagonal vertical 
plane, passing through the angle 
or mitre of the cornice. 

Angular Niche. One formed in 
the angle or corner of a building. 

Angular Perspective. A term 
applied to the horizontal lines, both 
of the front and end of a building, 
converging to vanishing points and 
terminating in the horizon ; some- 
times called oblique perspective. 

Angus Smith's Process of Coat- 
ing Pipes. A method of coating 
pipes with a mixture of coal-tar 
pitch, linseed oil, and resin heated 
to about 300° F. The pipes must be 
thoroughly cleansed from mould, 
sand and rust, and heated to about 
700° P., dipped vertically into the 
mixture, and allowed to remain 
until the iron acquires a temperature 
of 300° F. 

Anhydrite. A sulphate of lime. 

Anime. a transparent amber- 
coloured resin. 

Anneal. To temper glass or 
metals by subjecting them to intense 
heat and then letting them cool very 
slowly ; to heat glass and earthen- 
ware so as to fix colours ; to temper 
by heat ; to bake, as tiles, etc. 
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Annealing. The art or process 
of tempering glass or metals. 

Annbalino or Softenino Steel. 
Consists of raising hardened steel 
to a red heat and allowing it to cool 
gradually, thus regaining its original 
softness. 

Annexe. An addition to a build- 
ing or enclosure. 

Annual Rin(}8. Are the several 
concentric layers or rings seen upon 
examining the cross section of trees, 
known by botanists as ** exogens " 
or outward growers ; these annual 
rings are most prominent in oak. 

Annuals. Plants which live for 
one season only. 

Annular Mouldings. Are those 
having vertical sides and horizontal 
circular sections. 

Annular Vault. A vault that 
springs from two walls that are 
circular on plan. 

Annulated Columns. Those 
clustered together or joined by rings 
or bands. 

Annulet. A small square 
member in the Doric capital ; a ring- 
shaped fillet round a column ; also 
applied to a small flat moulding and 
to a straight fillet. 

Annulets. Are the fillets be- 
tween the hypotrachelium sections 
of a Doric capital ; in the Roman 
Doric order they are usually three 
in number and of equal size, with 
rectangular sections ; in the Grecian 
examples they vary from three to 
five. 

Annunciator. A mechanism 
connected with a bell to indicate 
the room where the bell was pulled. 

Anode. The way by which the 
electric current enters substances 
through which it passes. 

Anomalite. An irregular min- 
eral. 

Anorthite. a variety of fels- 
par. 

Anotta. a reddish-yellow vege- 
table substance used for dyeing 
purposes. 

a!nston. The village in Yorkshire 
where the stone used for building the 
Houses of Parliament was obtained. 

Antarala. The inner vestibule 
of a Hindoo temple. 



ANTiE. Are square pillars or 
pilasters terminating the walls of a 
temple. 

Antecapititlum. Part of a 
cloister before the door of a chapel- 
house. 

Antechamber. A room or pas- 
sage leading into the chief apart- 
ment ; or a room or passage to an 
inner chamber for servants and 
persons in waiting. 

Antechapel. a passage to the 
choir or body of it ; used in univer- 
sities for the outer part at the west 
end of a chapel. 

Antecour. The approach to 
the principal court of a house, fre- 
quently serving for communication 
with the kitchen, cellar, stables, etc. 

ANTEFiXiE. Are upright orna- 
mental blocks or tiles placed at 
intervals on the cornice ; also along 
the side of a roof to conceal or ter- 
minate the ridges formed by the 
overlapping of the roof tiles ; also 
known as Greek tiles. 

Antemural. The outer wall of 
a castle ; or that which separates a 
presbytery from a choir ; a barbican 
entrance before a castle. 

Antepagmenta or Antepagmen- 
TUM. The stone or stucco dressing 
or architraves of a doorway ; this 
term does not apply if it is of wood. 

Anteparallels. In geometry, 
lines which make equal angle with 
two other lines, but in a contrary 
direction. 

Antependium. The frontal hang- 
ings of the altar. 

Antbportico. An outer porch or 
vestibule ; the propylseum in classic 
architecture. 

Anterides. Buttresses or counter- 
forts for strengthening walls. 

Anteroom. A room leading into 
the chief apartment. 

Antesolarium. a balcony facing 
the sun. 

Antetemple. The nave in a 
church. 

Antevenna. An awning or pro- 
jecting roof of woodwork ; a pent- 
house before a shop. 

Anthemion. a Greek term 
signifying flowers, applied to the 
honeysuckle ornament. 
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Anthophyllitb. Hornblende of 
a clove brown colour. 

Anthracitk. a hard coal, not 
bituminous, which burns without 
smoke, with intense heat and with 
almost no flame, found principally 
in South Wales and in the United 
States. 

Anthropostyles or Statue 
Columns. Same as Atlantes. 

Anticlinal. Dipping in opposite 
directions, like the opposite sides of 
a roof from the ridge. 

Anti-corrosive Paint. Is the 
term applied to different composi- 
tions which consist chiefly of oil, 
strong driers, and a pigment mixed 
with very fine sand, chiefly used for 
external work, sold dry, and requires 
only to be mixed (not ground) with 
oil. 

Antics. In architecture, figures 
of men, beasts, etc., placed as orna- 
ments to bmldings. 

Anticum. a porch to a front 
door ; the space between the front 
columns of a portico and the wall of 
a cellar. 

Antilia. An ancient machine 
similar to the modern pump. 

Anti^iensium. a portable altar 
or consecrated table, used as a substi- 
tute for a proper altar. 

Antimeter. An optical instru- 
ment for measuring angles under 10 



Antimony. A brittle silvery white 
unoxidisable metal, found iii a crude 
state combined with sulphur. 

Antimony Vermilion, Sulphide 
OF Antimony. Is a pigment pro- 
duced from antimony ore, sold in a 
fine powder, without taste or smell ; 
is insoluble in water, alcohol or 
essential oils. 

Antimony Yellow . Is a prepara- 
tion of antimony of a deeper colour 
than Naples yellow, and similar in 
its properties ; principally used in 
enamel and porcelain painting ; it is 
of various tints ; that of a bright 
yellow is not affected by foul air, 
although blackened by sugar of lead. 

Antipagmbnts. Ornaments in 
C€«rvedwork on the architrave, jambs, 
posts or puncheons of doors. 

Antiquarium. An apartment or 



cabinet in which the ancients kept 
their books and vases ; a repository 
for antique monuments. 

Antique. A relic of antiquity ; 
ancient art of the classical age. 

Antiseptic. Resisting putrefac- 
tion ; a substance used to prevent 
putrefaction. 

Anti-syphonagb Pipes. Pipes 
carried from just the outer side of a 
trap upwards to open air, to prevent 
the trap being unsealed by syphon- 
age. 

Antrellum. a small grave or 
grotto ; also a small temple. 

Antrium. The main quadrangle 
in a Roman dwelling house ; also 
the enclosed court in front of an 
early Christian basilican church. 

AjfTRUM. An early temple for 
Christian worship. 

Antrum Tumbale. A sepulchral 
cave or grotto. 

Antwerp Blue. Is a pigment 
somewhat brighter and lighter than 
Prussian blue, or ferro-prussiate 6f 
alumine, having more of the terrene 
basis, but all the other qualities of 
P*russian blue except its extreme 
depth. 

Antwerp Brown. A preparation 
of asphaltum ground in strong dry- 
ing oil, by which it becomes less 
liable to crack. 

Anvil. A large iron block gener- 
ally pointed at one end ; it has a very 
hard, smooth, horizontal surface on 
the top of which smiths hammer and 
shape their work. 

Apartment. A room in a house ; 
a space enclosed by walls and a ceil- 
ing, which latter distinguishes it from 
a court or area. 

Apatite. A phosphate of lime. 

Aperture. A gap or passage ; 
an opening in a wall. 

Apex. The top or highest point 
of a cone, spire, roof, etc. 

Apex Stone. The stone at the 
top of a pediment or gable. 

Aphanecite . An indistinct arsen- 
iate of copper. 

Aphanite. An indistinct com- 
pound of hornblende, quartz and 
felspar. 

Aphritb. An earthy variety of car- 
bonate of lime having a silvery lustre. 
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Apiary. A place where bees are 
kept. 

Apis. The sacred bull of the 
Egyptians kept in state at Memphis, 
sometimes introduced into decora- 
tion. 

Aplastic. Not plastic or easily 
moulded. 

Aplomb. A mineral of a deep 
orange colour. 

Apodyterium. An apartment at 
the entrance of the ancient baths 
used for disrobing whether for bath- 
ing or gymnastic exercises ; also 
applied to a dressing-room or ante- 
room to a bath in Roman villas, 
contiguous to the taconicum. 

Apophyge or Apophysis. Is a 
moulding the section gf which is 
partly concave and partly straight, 
used in the Ionic and Corinthian 
orders for joining the bottom of the 
shaft to the base as well as to con- 
nect the top of the fillet to the shaft 
under the astragal; also called Scape. 

Apothec A . A storehouse or cellar 
used by the ancient Greeks ; also an 
apothecary's shop ; a cabinet. 

Apothesis . A recess on the south 
side of the chancel of a church, fitted 
up with shelves. 

Apparatus. A complete set of 
instruments for performing any oper- 
ation or experiment. 

Appian Way. A celebrated road 
leading from Rome to Brundusium ; 
so named from Appius Claudius. 

Appii Forum. The forum built 
by Appius the Roman consul ; it was 
situated about fifty miles from Rome 
near the town of Piperno. 

Apple Tree. A wood generally 
hard and close in grain, and of red- 
dish-brown tints, largely used in 
Tunbridge turnery, etc. 

Applicate. a chord bisected by 
the diameter. 

Applicate Ordinate. A right 
line applied at right angles to the 
axis of any conic section, and 
bounded by the curve. 

Appraisal. A valuation by au- 
thority. 

Appraiser. A person licensed 
and sworn to estimate and fix the 
value of goods and estates. 
Apprentice. One bound for a 



term of years to serve at some trade 
or craft under a master who in turn 
binds himself to instruct him. 

Apricot Tree. A native wood of 
Armenia used by the French in 
turnery. 

Apron. In plumber work, the 
strip of lead used at the lower side 
of a chimney where it comes through 
a roof ; the upper edge of the lead 
is turned into the brickwork or 
masonry, and the lower edge laid 
on the slates ; also called Apron 
Flashing. 

Apron. The sill or lower part of 
a window ; a platform or flooring of 
plank raised at the entrance of a 
dock. 

Apron or Pitching Piece. A 
horizontal piece of timber for sup- 
porting the carriages, or rough 
strings and joistings in landings. 

Apron Lining. The wood lining 
round the well hole of a staircase. 

Apse, Apsis, Absis, Concha or 
ExEDRA. A vaulted semicircular or 
polygonal recess at the termination 
of the nave of a church ; sometimes 
applied to the canopy over an altar. 

Apsis Gradata. A bishop's throne 
in cathedral churches. 

Apteral Temple. One without 
columns on the sides. 

Aquaject. a small hand pump 
which can be fixed in any bucket or 
a cistern ; generally used for fire, 
garden, and window cleaning pur- 



Aquamale. a holy water basin. 

Aquatint or Aquatint a. A 
variety of engraving-like drawings 
in Indian ink. 

Aqueduct. An artificial conduit 
or channel for conveying watei: from 
one place to another, sometimes 
raised on arches, and frequently 
carried on or under the ground. 

Aquemola. a water mill. 

Aquila. a reading desk, when 
its shape is that of an eagle with 
extended wings, supported by a 
pedestal. 

1 Arabesque. A building after the 
Arabian style ; generally applied to 
ja style of ornament for pilasters, 
friezes, etc., consisting of conven- 
itional foliage without animal forms. 
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Arabo-tbdesco. a style of archi- 
tecture consisting of a mixture of 
Moorish or Low Grecian with Ger- 
man Gothic. 

Ara Dignitatis. An altar at 
which none but the highest ecclesi- 
astics perform divine rites. 

Ar^ostyle. The widest mode of 
intercolumniations ; one of the five 
proportions used by the ancients for 
regulating the intercolumniations 
or intervals between the columns 
in porticoes and colonnades ; the 
greatest interval or distance which 
can be made between columns in 
eight modules or four diameters ; 
also applied to a temple which has 
its columns placed widely apart. 

Ar^osystyle. The method of 
proportioning the intervals between 
columns coupled or ranged in pairs, 
with an interval generally of half a 
diameter betwixt the coupled ones, 
and of three diameters and a half 
betwixt the pairs. 

Arbitrator. A person chosen by 
parties in a dispute to decide be- 
tween them ; an umpire whose de- 
cision is final. 

Arbor. The principal spindle or 
axis upon which a ring or wheel is 
turned in a lathe ; the axis which 
communicates motion to the other 
parts of a machine. 

Arbores. Brass branches for 
lights suspended from ceilings. 

Arbor V it^. A tree which attains 
to a height of from about forty to 
fifty feet ; its wood is of a reddish 
colour, very light, soft and fine 
grained, formerly used in house 
carpentry. 

Arbour. A seat covered with 
branches of trees ; a bower ; a sum- 
mer house. 

Arc. a brilliant spark of light 
obtained by breaking a ciicuit in 
which a current is flowing. K its 
voltage be above, say, fifty volts and 
the resistance fairly small, this arc 
may be maintained so long as the 
"break" (or distance between the 
broken ends of the circuit) be not 
too great, and this "break" will 
depend on the current and the vol- 
tage. The arc is kept up at the 
expense of the ends of the conductors 
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and may be maintained under water, 
paraflin oil, etc. 

Arc . A segment or part of a circle 
or any portion of its circumference ; 
a straight line joining the ends or 
extremities of an arc is called the 
chord ; a bow, vault or arch. 

Arc A. A coffer or a place in a 
vaulted chamber for sepulchral pur- 
poses ; an enclosed space ; an exca- 
vation before the basement storey of 
a house ; a beam of wood which has 
a groove in it from end to end ; a 
chest in which the Romans deposited 
their money. 

Arcade. A series of arches sup- 
ported on columns ; a series of re- 
cesses with arched ceilings or soffits ; ■ 
a walk arched above ; a long arched 
building, gallery or vaulted avenue 
lined on each side with shops. 

Arc^e. In Roman architecture 
the gutters of the cavedium. 

Arc-boutant. Same as a Flying 
Buttress. 

Arc Doubleau. An arch forming 
a projection before the soffit of a 
main arch or vault, in the same 
manner as a pilaster breaks before 
the face of a wall. 

Arcella. In mediaeval architec- 
ture, a cheese room. 

Arch. Is a curved structure of 
stones or bricks so arranged as to 
support each other by mutual pres- 
sure, and thus become capable of 
sustaining a superincumbent weight ; 
the thrust of an arch is not neces- 
sarily perpendicular to the ske wback ; 
all arches have more or less outward 
thrust. The following is a list of the 
forms of arches : semicircular, seg- 
ment, elliptic, stilted, horeshoe> 
ogee, wheel arch or bull's eye, 
drop arch, lancet, equilateral, seg- 
mental pointed, trefoil, cinquefoil, 
camber, inverted, relieving. Queen 
Ann, Welsh arch, multifoil, straight 
French or Dutch, four centred or 
elliptic Gothic, rampant, depressed, 
flat, triangular, and the shouldered 
arch. 

Arch. In geometry, a part of any 
curved line, as of a circle or ellipsis. 
. Archeology. The study of 
ancient art ; particularly that of the 
Middle Ages. 
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Archaic. Primitive, so ancient 
as to be rude, or extremely simple. 

Arch Band. That portion of an 
arch or rib which is seen below the 
general surface of vaulting. 

Arch Brick or Voussoir.' A 
wedge-shaped brick used in the con- 
struction of arches. 

Arch Butment. Same as Flying 
Buttress. 

Arch Buttress . Is an arch-formed 
prop in masonry which connects the 
walls of the upper and central por- 
tion of an aisled structure with the 
vertical buttress of the walls ; also 
called Flying Buttress. 

Arch of Equilibration. That 
which is in equilibrium in all its 
parts ; having no tendency to break 
in one part more than in another. 

Arch Sheeting. Are voussoirs 
which do not show themselves at 
the end of an arch. 

Arch Stone. The keystone of an 
arch. 

Arched. In mining, the roads 
in a mine, when built with stones or 
bricks, are generally arched level 
drifts. 

Archeion. a recess in a Grecian 
temple, for the reception of the 
treasures of the deity to whom the 
temple was dedicated. 

Archeion. The office in Athens 
where the state documents were pre- 
served. 

Arches Court. The supreme 
court of appeal in ecclesiastical causes 
lying within the province of Canter- 
bury, so called from the church of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, whose top is of 
stone pillars built archwise, where 
it was anciently held. 

Archbtus. a saw for cutting 
stones ; also applied by Muratori 
to a crane or pulley for raising 
stones to the upper part of a 
building. 

Archiepiscopal Palace. The 
dwelling of an archbishop. 

Archimedean Drill. Consists of 
a spindle on which is cut a screw 
with a very coarse thread ; the drill 
fits into a socket at one end, whilst 
on the other is a loose knob ; on the 
screw is a nut by moving which 
from end to end the drill is made to 



revolve first in one direction and 
then in another. 

Archimedean Screw. Originally 
a machine for raising water invented 
by Archimedes ; it consisted of a tube 
rolled in a spiral form round a cylin- 
der. 

Archimedean Pump. A pump 
constructed by adapting the Archi- 
medean screw for raising water. 

Architect. A person competent 
to design and superintend the erec- 
tion of any builcUng. 

Architectonics. The science of 
architecture. 

Architecture. Is a science ap- 
plicable to the art of constructing 
domestic, ecclesiastical, municipal, 
palatial or other buildings, and the 
adornment of the same according to 
the several orders or styles ; it may 
be divided into three classes : civil, 
naval and military. 

Architholus. a round chamber, 
the sudatorium of a Roman bath. 

Architrave. The group of 
mouldings round the opening for a 
door or window ; the ornamental 
moulding running round the outside 
curve of an arch ; the lower of the 
three principal members of the en- 
tablature of an order, being the chief 
beam resting immediately on the 
column. 

Architrave Cornice. An en- 
tablature consisting of an architrave 
and cornice only (the frieze being 
omitted) . Cornices of this description 
are adapted to situations where the 
regular entablature would seem out 
of proportion to the body which it 
crowns ; seldom used with columns 
or pilasters unless through want of 
height. 

Architrave Doors. Those hav- 
ing an architrave on the jambs and 
over the door. 

Archivolt. The ornamental band 
of mouldings round the voussoirs or 
archstones of an arch, which termin- 
ates horizontally upon the impost. 

Archivolt. The curved line in 
the arch of a bridge formed by the 
upper sides of the archstones in the 
face of the work ; sometimes applied 
to the whole set of archstones which 
appear in the face of the work. 
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Archivoltum. In mediaeval 
architecture, an arched receptacle 
for filth ; a cesspool ; a common 
sewer. 

Archpillar. The main pillar. 

Archstone. The keystone. 

Archway. A way or passage 
under an arch ; an aperture in a 
-building covered with a vault ; usu- 
ally an arched passage or gate wide 
enough to allow carriages to pass 
through. 

Arc Lamp. An electric lamp in 
which the light is produced by a 
voltaic arc formed between two car- 
bon rods. 

Arc Lamp. The arc is here main- 
tained between two carbon rods, 
which are kept about one-tenth of 
an inch apart. It has a candle 
power of from 250 to several 
millions. 

Arcograph. An instrument for 
drawing a circular arc without a 
central point. 

Arcs Double aux. A French term 
for arch bands. 

Arcula. a small coffer or box. 

Arcus. An area in the form of 
an ancient basilica. 

Arcus. An arch. 

Arcus Ecclesi^. The arch di- 
viding the nave of the church from 
the choir or chancel in mediajval 
architecture. 

Arcus Press yterii. In mediaeval 
architecture, the arch over the tribune 
marking the boundaries of its recess. 

Arcus Toralis. In mediaeval 
architecture, the lattice separating 
the choir from the nave in a basilica. 

Ardesia. a slate used in Italy 
for covering roofs. 

Area. In geometry, the super- 
ficial content of any figure. 

Area. A vacant space about the 
sunken basement of a building ; a 
small court or place before the 
windows in a basement. 

Area Drain. A narrow area 
drain, not covered, on the base- 
ment floor of a building, to remedy 
or prevent dampness in the connect- 
ing walls. 

Area Effective. The minimum 
active sectional area of any member 
under stress. 



Area Wall. The wall which 
forms the sides of an area. 

Arena. An open space in the 
centre of an amphitheatre ; the 
middle of a temple or enclosed 
place ; sometimes applied to the 
body of a church. 

Ajrenarious. Sandy; composed 
of sand grains. 

Arenarium. An amphitheatre ; 
cemetery, crypt or sepulchre. 

Arenicolites. Markings on some 
sandstones, supposed to be worm 
burrows. 

Areometer. Any instrument 
for measuring the specific gravity 
of liquids. 

Areopagus. The court in which 
the areopagites or supreme judges 
of Athens assembled. 

Areostylos. Intercolumnia- 

tions when their distance from each 
other is four diameters. 

Arerde. Reared, built or raised 
up. 

Argand Burner. A gas burner 
consisting of a hollow ring from 
which the gas is emitted through a 
row of fine holes, forming a cylind- 
rical flame. 

Argent. The white colour repre- 
senting silver, the symbol of purity, 
justice and gentleness in coats of 
arms. 

Argent AN. An alloy of nickel 
with copper and zinc. 

Argentation. a coating with 
silver. 

Argentine. A silvery white 
variety of carbonate of lime. 

Argil. Potters' earth ; alu- 
mina. 

Argillaceous. Of the nature 
or consisting of clay. 

Argilliferous. Containing clay. 

Argillite. Clay slate. 

Argillo- arenaceous. Consist- 
ing of clay and sand. 

Argillo-calcareous. Consist- 
ing of clay and calcareous earth. 

Argillo-Calcite. a calcareous 
earth with a large proportion of 
clay. 

Argillous. Consisting of clay ; 
clayey. 

Argyrocopeion. The mint at 
Athens. 
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Ark. a shelter ; a depository ; 
a place of protection from the floods ; 
the sacred repository of the tables 
of the law, etc., among the Jews. 

Ark. a chest used in farm 
houses for keeping meal or flour 
in. 

Arbiarium. a niche or cupboard 
near the side of an altar. 

Armature. Are iron bars or fram- 
ing employed for the consolidation 
of a building. 

Armature. A piece of iron or 
steel, usually soft iron, used to 
complete the magnetic current of 
any magnet. A special armature is 
seen in the dynamo ; it is wound 
with conductors and generally re- 
volves on a shaft between the pole 
pieces of the magnet. 

Armenian Architecture. The 
edifices in Armenia erected pre- 
viously to the cultivation of a 
Grseco-Roman architecture, sup- 
posed A.D. 260-314. 

Armenian Bole. A species of 
clay from Armenia. 

Armenian Stone. A blue car- 
bonate of copper. 

Armilla. An iron ring, hoop, or 
brace in which the gudgeons of a 
wheel move ; a kind of bracelet 
worn by the Greeks. 

Arm Irons. Bars extending from 
a shop front for the support of the 
blinds. 

Armoured Concrete. Alsocalled 
*^ Ferro concrete " ; a method of dis- 
posing iron rods embedded in the 
concrete to give additional strength. 

Armoured Hose. A hose of 
india-rubber protected by wire cir- 
cumferentially wound. 

Armoury. A storehouse, room 
or apartment for the reception and 
preservation of instruments of war. 

Arnotto. The name of a veget- 
able substance obtained from the 
West Indies, of an orange red 
colour, soluble in water and spirit 
of wine ; it is not adapted for paint- 
ing ; used as an ingredient in lac- 
quering. 

Aronade. Embattled ; a junc- 
tion of several lines forming indent- 
ations, like the upward boundary of 
an embattled wall, except that the 



middle of every raised part is ter- 
minated by the convex arch of a 
circle, which arch does not extend 
to the length of that part. 

Aroura. a Grecian measure 
of 50 feet ; an Egyptian measure of 
100 square feet. 

Arraoonite. a remarkable form 
of carbonate of lime found in differ- 
ent shapes, from hexagonal pris- 
matic crystals of coralloid masses. 

Arriere Vossure. a secondary 
arch ; an arch placed within an 
opening to form a larger one ; and 
sometimes answering to the purpose 
of a discharging arch. 

Arris. The external or salient 
angle formed by the meeting of two 
plane surfaces ; to arris in carpentry 
signifies to plane off the sharp angle 
of a board so as to leave a very 
slight chamfer. 

Arris Fillet. A strip of wood 
of a triangular section used for rais- 
ing the slates against chimney shafts, 
etc. When the arris fillet is used to 
raise the slates at the eaves of a 
building it is called the "eaves 
board, " * * eaves lath, " " eaves catch, ' ' 
or more generally the ** tilting fillet " ; 
also applied to a square wooden 
fillet fixed at the angle of a wall to 
finish the plastering. 

Arris Gutter. A wooden gutter 
of V form fixed to the eaves of a 
building. 

Arris Rail. A wooden rail 
formed by cutting a piece of timber 
four or five inches square diagonally 
into two, so that each piece is tri- 
angular in section ; used chiefly in 
post and rail fencing. 

Arris WISE. In bricklaying, tiles 
laid diagonally ; a rectangular piece 
of timber is said to be cut arriswise 
when it is sawn diagonally from one 
angle to the opposite angle ; chiefly 
used in rail fencing ; arranged dia- 
gonally. 

Arrow - headed Characters. 
Certain characters, called also cunei- 
form or wedge-shaped, from their 
resemblance to a wedge, composing 
inscriptions found on bricks, rocks 
and monuments at Babylon, Per- 
sepolis, Nineveh and other ancient 
cities. 
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Arsenal. A public establishment 
where naval and military engines are 
manufactured or stored. 

Arsenic. A brittle elementary 
metal of a steel grey colour ; it is 
occasionally found alone, but is 
generally combined with nickel, co- 
balt and other metals. 

Arsenic Yellow or King's Yel- 
low. Is made as its name implies 
from arsenic ; it injures several other 
colours when mixed with them ; it is 
not durable and is a datigerous pig- 
ment to use in external work. 

Arshin. a Russian measure of 
length, equal to two and one-third 
feet English. 

Artesian Gradient. See Vir- 
tual Slope. 

Artesian Pumping Level. The 
level at which heavy pumping 
balances the flow of an artesian 
well, giving a maximum continuous 
supply. 

AiiTESiAN Well. A ' ' deep well " 
in which the water rises without 
pumping up to or near the surface. 

Artesian Wells. First made at 
Artois by boring for water to a bed 
where it is lower than its source, so 
as to obtain a constant supply of it. 

Artesian Well Screen. A 
screen made of wrought iron tubing 
with holes drilled and countersunk 
and the surface grooved to provide 
water ducts around the body of the 
screen to take advantage of the full 
surface. 

Artificer. A skilled workman ; 
a mechanic ; an inventor ; a person 
who works with his hands in the 
manufacture of anything ; his intel- 
lectual acquirements, independent 
of mere operation by hand, place him 
above an artisan, whose knowledge 
is limited to the rudiments of his 
trade. 

Artificial Draught. That 
formed by artificial means . There are 
three general methods in use, viz.^ 
(1) the steam blast, by which the 
products of combustion are ejected 
from the funnel in the same way 
that exhaust steam from a locomo- 
tive produces a draught ; (2) by mak- 
ing the boiler room air-tight and 
forcing air into it by means of a 



fan until the pressure is above that 
of the atmosphere, the only vent 
being through the furnace to the 
funnel ; (3) by an air blast delivered 
under the fires with a closed ash-pit. 

Artificial Foundations. Those 
made of concrete, layers of planking, 
piles, etc. 

Artificial Pozzuolanas. Are 
those made from clay of a suitable 
composition by a slight calcination. 

Artificial Stone. Many kinds 
of material and methods are em- 
ployed in the production of artificial 
stone, the best known being, per- 
haps, that of Messrs. Ward, Stuart 
& Ransome. 

Arundelian. Belonging to the 
Earl of Arundel ; a term applied to 
the Grecian marbles collected by 
him, and now in the possession of 
the University of Oxford. 

AsAROTUM. A kind of painted or 
chequered pavement used by the 
Romans before the invention of 
mosaic work. 

Asbestos. Is a fire acid and proof 
fibrous mineral. The raw material 
is obtained chiefly from Australia, 
Canada, California, Italy. It forms, 
the basis of several substances use- 
ful to the builder ; Italian asbes- 
tos is grey or brown in colour, and 
is considered the best, the Canadian 
coming next, which is of a white 
colour. 

Asbestos Building Felt. Is a 
fireproof felt made in rolls. 

Asbestos Concrete Coating. Is 
a liquid of a drab colour ; it is used 
to cover beams or to retard the 
action of fire upon them. 

Asbestos Paints. Are chiefly 
used for internal rough woodwork, 
to protect it from sparks or light 
flames ; will not stand the weather. 
Mixed with oil in two coats and 
thinned when necessary with warm 
water. 

Asbestos Roofing. Is made from 
canvas cemented to a surface layer 
of felt and a Manilla lining in com- 
pact flexible sheets resembling 
leather. 

Asbestos Sheathing. Is a kind 
of thin felt, fireproof, and is used 
for lining wooden partitions, etc. 
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Ash {Fraxinus excelsior). This 
timber is found in England, Hun- 
gary, Asia and America. It is very 
tough, somewhat elastic and easily 
worked, of a brownish-white colour 
with longitudinal yellow streaks; 
.pieces of a milk-white colour are the 
best, those of a reddish tinge or dirty 
white being deficient in toughness ; 
in old trees the central portion be- 
comes brown, therefore pieces of 
this colour should be rejected as 
they are liable to decay. 

Ash Fire. A slow fire used in 
chemical operations. 

Ashlar. Masonry built of hewn 
stone ; the stones are brought to a 
uniform size, the minimum depth or 
thickness of each stone being twelve 
inches and built in courses. 

Ashlar or Ashler. Freestones 
as they are brought rough from the 
quarry. 

Ashlar or Achelor. Hewn 
stone, used for the facings of walls. 

Ashlar Wall. Generally implies 
that a wall is only faced with ashlar, 
the back being built of bricks or 
rubble. 

Ashler or Ashlering. Short 
upright quartering fixed in garrets 
about two feet six inches or three 
feet high from the floor, being be- 
tween the rafters and the floor, in 
order to make the room more con- 
venient by cutting oflf the acute angle 
formed by the rafters. 

Ash Pan. A pan beneath a grate 
for ashes. 

Ash Pit. A receptacle or place 
for ashes. 

AsLER. A term applied by Vitru- 
vius to a rafter. 

Aspect. Look ; view ; appear- 
ance ; the point of the compass to 
which the face of a building faces, 
thus a front to the south is said to 
have a south aspect. 

Asphalt or Asphalte. A hard bi- 
tuminous substance which is solid at 
ordinary temperatures and rendered 
fluid by heat ; it may be either 
natural or artificial. 

Asphaltum. a bituminous sub- 
stance used by the ancients as a 
cement, and now employed in pav- 
ing, roofing, flooring, pointing, etc. 



Asphalte for Paving Purposes. 
Consists of pitch, creosote oil and 
gravel or ashes ; a cubic yard of gi-avel 
or ashes requires two cwt. of pitch 
and four gallons of oil. 

Asphalted Roofinc* Felt. Is 
about one-eighth of an inch thick, 
nearly black in colour and has a 
strong odour of asphalte, used for 
covering roofs of temporary build- 
ings, or under slates, etc. 

AsPHYXiATOR. A machine for 
smoke testing drains. 

Assemblage. The joining or 
uniting several pieces of timber to- 
gether, or the union of them when 
jointed. 

Assemblage of the Orders. In 
architecture, the placing of columns 
upon one another in the several 
ranges. 

Assembling. The putting together 
of a framework the various pieces of 
which have already been separately 
prepared and fitted. 

Assembly Room. A room or suite 
of rooms in which people assemble 
for parties, etc. 

AssERis. Small rafters immedi- 
ately beneath the tiles of a roof. 

Assess. To value property for 
the purpose of being taxed. 

Assessment. A valuation of 
property, etc., for taxation, or a 
specific sum charged on the person 
or property. 

Assessor. A person appointed to 
assess property for taxation. 

Assessor. The ofticial making an 
assessment ; a referee appointed to 
decide a competition or to fix the 
value of property. 

Assets. The property of an in- 
solvent debtor ; the stock-in-trade 
and entire property of a merchant 
or of a trading association or com- 
pany ; goods or estate of a deceased 
person subject to the payment of 
his debts. 

Assignees in Bankruptcy. Per- 
sons appointed under a commission 
of bankruptcy to manage the estate 
of a bankrupt for his creditors. 

Assignment in Bankruptcy. The 
transfer of a bankrupt's property 
to assignees for the benefit of the 
creditors. 
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Assize Court. A building for the 
accommodation of the officials and 
the public at the sessions. 

AssuLA or AsTULA. Chippings of 
blocks of stone ; small marble slabs. 

AssYNT Marble. A white and 
greyish-white British marble found 
in Sutherlandshire. 

Assyrian Architecture. Of the 
period of Nineveh and the lower 
dynasties. 

Assyrian Bricks. Resembled 
thick tiles, being twelve to fourteen 
and a half inches square and about 
four inches thick ; they were gener- 
ally of a pale yellow or red colour, but 
occasionally they were found glazed 
with a thick coating of different 
colours with subjects traced on them. 

Asterolepis. a gigantic fossil 
ganoid of the old red sandstone. 

Astragal. A small semicircular 
moulding ; a little moulding round 
the top or bottom of a column in the 
form of a ring ; a sash bar. 

Astragal. In plumbing work, a 
bead round a large lead pipe to hide 
a joint. 

AsTYLAR. Columnless or without 
columns ; a term that expresses the 
absence of columns or pilasters where 
they might else be supposed to occur. 

Asylum. In the Greek states, the 
temples, altars, sacred groves and 
statues of the gods ; a place provided 
for the protection of debtors and 
criminals who fled for refuge ; an 
institution for the care or relief of 
the dumb, insane, blind, etc. 

Asymptote. A line which ap- 
proaches nearer and nearer to some 
curve, but though infinitely extended 
would never meet it. 

Atacamite. Prismatoidal green 
malachite ; a native muriate of copper 
so called from Atacama in Chili where 
first found. 

Atelier. A sculptor's or 
painter's studio or workshop. 

Athanor. An ancient term for 
a metal furnace. 

Athenjeum. a temple in Athens 
dedicated to Athene ; a school 
founded by the Emperor Hadrian, 
at Rome, for the promotion of liter- 
ary and scientific studies. 

Atkinson's Cement. Is a natural 



cement made by burning nodules 
found in geological formations ; sets 
rapidly, but attains no great ulti- 
mate strength. 

Atlantes. Male figui-es used as 
columns or pilasters to support an 
entablature. 

Atramentum. a dye made of 
soot mixed with burnt resin or pitch, 
used by the ancient painters ; used 
also as a varnish. 

Atrium. A court surrounded by 
porticoes in the interior part of 
Roman houses ; the entrance hall 
and chief apartment in a Roman 
house ; a fore court. 

Attend, Attendance. When a 
workman of one trade requires the 
assistance of one of another trade, 
the latter is said to attend on the 
former. 

Attic. A continuation upward of 
a fayade above the principal cornice. 
Attics may be plain or pilastered, 
and the pilasters may be panelled 
and otherwise enriched or have 
statues or caryatides placed in front 
of them. 

Attic. Usually an uppermost 
room in a house where the ceiling is 
square with the sides. 

Attic Base. The base of a 
column consisting of an upper and 
lower torus, a scotia and fillets 
between them. 

Attic Order. A low order of 
architecture, used over a principal 
order, never with columns, but with 
antse or small pilasters ; an order of 
small square pillars at the upper- 
most extremity of a building. 

Attic Style. A pure classical 
and elegant style. 

Attic Storey. The upper storey 
of a house when the ceiling is square 
with the sides to distinguish it from 
garrets. 

Atticurgus. a term applied by 
Vitruvius to the case of a column, 
as divided by a scotia or trochilus 
with a fillet above and below, and 
beneath all a plinth. 

Attributes. In decorative archi- 
tecture, are certain symbols of office 
or character added to the principal 
figure, as a club to Hercules, a spear 
to Pallas, etc. 
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AuBiGNY Stone. Is of a yellow 
colour similar to Caen, but heavier 
and harder, weathers badly. 

Audience Chamber. A chamber 
in which to give formal audience. 

Audit. An authorised examina- 
tion of accounts with a hearing of 
the parties concerned in the result 
of such an examination ; a final ac- 
count. 

Audit House. An appendage to 
a cathedral in which the business 
belonging to it is transacted. 

Audit Office. An office where 
accounts atre audited. 

Auditorium. An apartment in 
monasteries for the reception of 
strangers ; also a place where the 
Roman orators and poets recited 
their compositions. 

Auditory. A bench on which a 
judge sits to hear causes. 

Augean. Full of accumulated 
filth. 

Auger. A tool for boring large 
holes in wood ; it consists of a 
wooden handle terminated at the 
bottom with steel ; a screw auger 
has a gimlet point and twisted 
channel for letting the dust escape ; 
a shell auger is semi-cylindrical and 
terminates in a simple cutting edge. 

Auger. A tool for earth boring, 
made of steel, the cutting edge being 
of hardened steel ; when filled it is 
drawn out, opened and emptied. 

Auger Fishing Tool. A tool 
employed in wells and other bore 
hole sinkings ; used when the auger 
has got loose from the boring rod. 

Augers. For cutting through 
and bringing up earths, shales, soft 
rocks or disintegrated stuff from the 
bottom of borings ; are made similar 
to those used for wood, the bottom 
being a hollow cylinder terminated 
by a point or cutting edge, and a sort 
of tongue to support the loosened 
materials. 

AuGiTE. A mineral of a black or 
greenish-black colour, found in vol- 
canic rocks ; pyroxene. 

Aula. An area or open place ; 
in Roman architecture, a court or 
hall. 

AuLCOLUM. A small church or 
chapel. 



Aureola. A halo or circle of rays 
with which painters and sculptors 
surround the head of Christ, the 
Virgin and the saints. 

Automatic Flushing Syphon. A 
self-acting syphon used for flushing 
sewers and drains. 

Automatic Flushing Tank. A 
self-acting syphon constructed in a 
tank of iron or other material. 

Automatic Inflow. A weir so 
arranged as to allow the sewage to 
flow into the proper sewer, but 
during a storm to direct the extra 
flow over its edge into a separate 
sewer; also called *' storm weir," 
**leap weir," "automatic overflow," 
'* automatic weir ". 

Automatic Sprinkler. A con- 
trivance in case of fire ; it usually 
consists of a valve having a half -inch 
bore, and fastened to its seat by a 
small piece of alloy which is fusible 
at a temperature of 150 to 160° F. 
Should the heat of the atmosphere 
around the sprinkler rise to this 
point, the alloy melts and liberates 
the water in the pipes through the 
open valves. 

Automatic Syphon. A self-acting 
syphon used in tanks containing 
liquid, and so constructed that it 
will discharge the contents of the 
tank or vessel when full. 

Automatic Tidal Arm. A kind 
of valve taking the place of the 
ordinary tidal flap, penstock and 
similar valves for preventing sea, 
river or flood water entering sewers 
and drains. The outlet arm is made 
of galvanised iron fitted with an 
intermediate piece by a gun-metal 
swivel joint, and a strong galvanised 
iron float, with a brass plug in each 
end. 

Auxiliary or Cushion Rafter. A 
term applied to the raking piece in 
a roof truss. 

Auxiliary Pumps. Those that are 
used as a stand-by, and also started 
in case of an emergency. 

AvANTURiNE. A glittering variety 
of micaceous quartz ; the artificial 
kind having been discovered by 
chance. 

AvANT Mure. An outward 
wall. 
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Avenue. A passage from one 
part of a building to another ; an 
entrance or approach to a place ; an 
alley planted with trees leading to a 
house ; a wide street. 

AvEY TuRiNE Glass. Is usually 
of a brown transparent colour, 
generally made in slabs and some- 
times used in mosaic figure work ; it 
is of a sparkling kind, which is caused 
by the metallic particles or copper 
filings used in its manufacture. 

Aviary. An apartment or build- 
ing for keeping birds. 

AvoLTA. A place vaulted or 
arched over. 

AxAL Section. A section through 
the axis of a body. 

Axe. For hewing timber and 
chopping wood ; is a tool with a long 
wooden handle, with an iron or steel 
head attached, with a cutting edge 
situated in a plane passing longi- 
tudinally through the handle ; the 
axe used by the mason and brick- 
layer is somewhat similar in shape. 

Axed. Pean-hammered or patent- 
hammered, is a method of dressing 
building stones ; the patent hammer 
consists of a number of blades ; the 
eflfect of axing is to cover the surface 
of the stone with chisel marks. 

Axed Arch. A brick arch in 
which the bricks are roughly cut to 
a radial form. 

Axed, Fine-axed, Double- axed. 
Various ways of dressing granite to 
a plane but not smooth surface. 

Axe-helve. The handle of an 
axe. 

Axes. The timbers of a roof 
which form two sides of a triangle, 
the tie beam being the base ; gener- 
ally called principals. 



AxESTONE. A light green material, 
used for making axes and other 
instruments. 

AXGATE or OXGATE OF LaND. Is 

generally understood to be fifteen 
acres ; varies in some districts. 

Axial Tower. A tower between 
nave and chancel of a non-cruciform 
church. 

Axis. In Aichitecture, an imagin- 
ary line through the centre of a 
cohmin, etc., or its geometrical re- 
presentation. 

Axis IN Geometry. The straight 
line in a plane figure, about which 
it revolves to produce or generate 
a solid ; a straight line^ real or 
imaginary, round which a body re- 
volves. 

Axis in Peritrochio. A wheel 
and axle ; one of the five mechanical 
powers. 

Axis of a Circle or Sphere. 
Any line drawn through the centre 
and terminated at the circumference 
on both sides. 

Axis of a Cone. Is a straight 
line drawn from its vertex to the 
centre of the base. 

Axis of a Cylinder. A perpen- 
dicular line through its centre from 
end to end. 

Axis of Rotation of any Solid. 
The line about which the body 
really revolves when it is put in 
motion. 

Axle or Axletree. A piece of 
timber or a bar of iron which passes 
through the centre of a wheel, and 
on which it revolves. 

Azure. Blue colour ; in painting, 
a bright and florid tint of blue, 
equal in force to ultramarine with 
the addition of a little white. 



On a lead pencil, denotes 
used for shading purposes. 

Denotes softer and very 



Denotes extra soft and 



R 

black ; 
etc. 

B.B. 
black. 

B.B.B. 

B.B. B.B. Denotes softer still 
and very black. 

Babbitt's Metal. Consists of 4 



parts copper, 8 parts zinc and 96 
parts tin ; generally used for bear- 
ings of machinery. It is very soft, 
wears smooth and reduces friction. 
Babylonian Architecture. Is 
indebted to the magnificence and 
extent of the public buildings of 
Babylon, which was founded by 
Nimrod about 1665 years before 
Christ. 
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Babylonian Engine. An engine 
used by the ancients to raise water 
from the Euphrates to supply the 
hanging gardens of Babylon. 

Bac. a tub used in brewing and 
distilling. 

Bacca. a lighthouse, watch- 
tower or beacon. 

Back. The back of a lode is the 

Eart of it nearest the surface ; the 
ack of a level is that part of the 
lode extending above it to within a 
short distance of the level above. 

Back. The upper side of an 
horizontal or inclined timber ; the 
side oppjosite to the face or breast 
of any piece of architecture. 

Back Board. In turning, that 
part of the lathe which is sustained 
by the four legs and which sustains 
the pillars that support the puppet 
bar ; the back board is only used in 
the first-class lathes. 

Back Boxing. A term applied 
in the north of England to the back 
lining of a cased sash frame. 

Back Centre Screw. The screw 
for setting up the back centre of a 
lathe to the work to be turned after 
the puppet head has been fixed. 

Back Door. A back or private 
entrance ; an indirect way. 

Back Fillet. The return to the 
face of a wall of the margin of a 
projecting quoin, such as in a plain 
architrave to an opening. 

Back Flap or Back Fold. Any 
of the leaves of a folding shutter 
except that by which it is hung to 
the frame. 

Back Flap, Table or Shutter 
Hinges. Are those which allow the 
leaves or flaps to be folded back 
against each other ; they differ from 
an ordinary butt hinge in the leaves 
being almost square. 

Background. In painting, is 
the space of ground behind the 
principal objects of the picture ; 
ground in the rear ; a situation 
little seen or noticed. 

Back Hearth. That part of the 
hearth which is within the opening for 
the grate ; it covers the space between 
the jambs of the chimney breast. 

Backing. The term sometimes 
applied to the formations of the inner 



edges of ribs, rafters, etc. , for a lath 
and plaster ceiling. 

Backing. The inside surface of 
a wall ; the stone or bricks which 
forms the back of the wall ; the 
rubble or brickwork is usually used 
at the back of the wall, and the face 
built with ashlar ; a strip of wood 
usually framed at right angles to the 
grounds. 

Backings. Cross pieces dove- 
tailed between grounds and spiked 
to wood bricks to give a firm support 
to linings, etc. 

Back Joint. A term applied by 
masons to a rebate such as that 
made on the inner side of the jamb 
of a chimney piece to receive a slip ; 
also to the back joint of a step. 

Back Linings. Are those at the 
back of a recess for folding shutters ; 
also the part of the boxing of a cased 
frame opposite the pulley stile and 
next to the brick or stone work. 

Back Nut. A screwed iron nut 
for a wrought iron gas or water pipe. 

Back Nut. A nut on a bolt 
placed behind an ordinary nut to 
prevent it working loose ; it is also 
called a " check nut " or '* lock nut". 

Back of a Chimney. The re- 
cessed face of it toward the apart- 
ment. 

Back of a Handrail. Is the 
upper side of it. 

Back of a Hip. Is the upper 
edge of it usually formed to an angle 
so as to range with the rafters on 
each side it. 

Back of a Slate. Is its upper 
surface. 

Back of a Stone. The side 
(generally rough) opposite the face. 

Back of a Window. Is the 
board or wainscotting between the 
sash frame and the floor uniting 
with the two elbows and forming 
part of the finish of a room. 

Back Overflow Gully. A gully" 
grate suitable for steep gradients, 
where large volumes of storm water 
have to be dealt with, or for streets 
in level districts paved with wood or 
asphalt, from which the rainfall 
rapidly drains. It is made with an 
open space at the back of the grating 
and inside the frame. 
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Back Painting. The method or 
art of painting or staining mezzo- 
tinto prints when pasted on glass so 
as to be like stained glass work. 

Back Pressure or Counter 
Pressure. Is the amount of pres- 
sure above the atmospheric line 
during the exhaust stroke. The 
back pressure counteracts the for- 
ward movement of the pistons and 
therefore should be avoided. On an 
indicator diagram it is found by al- 
lowing the instrument to trace the 
atmospheric line after tracing the 
diagram. 

Back Pressure Valve. A valve 
of any type introduced in a pipe line, 
place<l in such a position that the 
liquid, fluid, semifluid or gases, after 
having once passed through cannot 
return, as it closes automatically the 
moment the pressure which opens 
it has been relieved. 

Back Putty. The layer of putty 
put into the rebate of a sash, etc., 
before inserting the glass, and upon 
which the glass is bedded. 

Back Room. A room in the back 
part of a house. 

Backs. In carpentry, are the 
principal rafters of a roof ; the 
upper side of any piece of timber is 
also termed the back, the lower or 
under side being called the breast. 

Backs. A term applied in 
quarrying to two partings or 
"backs". 

Backs. Large shallow tanks in 
which washed clay is left to settle 
in brickmaking. 

Back Saw. A saw whose web is 
stiffened by a metallic back of greater 
substance, as a tenon saw. 

Back Settlement. , Outlying 
land that is being colonised and 
broken in. 

Back Shaft. That part of a shaft 
bratticed off" for an air shaft or 
pumping shaft. 

Back Shutters or Back Flaps. 
Are additional breadths hinged to 
the front shutters, to enable them 
to be folded back when not in use. 

Back Stairs. Back or private 
stairs. ' 

Bacteria. The lowest forms of 
life, as seen in the film covering 



cloudy or dirty water, which con- 
tains, or has contained, organic 
matter either of animal or vegetable 
origin. 

Bacteria Bed. Practically a 
water tank filled with material pro- 
viding a good surface for bacterial 
growth, such as clinker, broken stone 
or brick, burnt clay, etc. If sewage 
is turned into a tank formed as above, 
bacteria will soon form upon the 
filling material, and exert their puri- 
fying action upon the sewage. 

Bacterial Contact Bed. A tank 
filled with some coarse material, such 
as clinker, etc. Sewage is run into it 
Tintil it is full to the surface, and 
held for a short time, during which 
the aerobic organisms act upon the 
sewage. The sewage is then run off", 
and the -bed allowed to stand empty 
while the air necessary to support 
the activity of the aerobes can get 
into it, when the sewage can be run 
in again and filtered. 

Bacteriology' The science re- 
lating to bacteria. 

Bacteriolysis. A name given by 
W. Adeney to the analysis under 
*' aerobic conditions" when complex 
solids are split up by combination 
with water, yielding simpler com- 
pounds, and converting the soluble 
organic substances into still more 
unstable compounds, and ultimately 
their complete revolution by water 
and oxygen into carbonic acid and 
ammonia. 

Baculite. a fossil shell , of an 
elongated conical form. 

Baculometry. The art of 
measuring distances or lines by the 
help of staves or rods. 

Baculus. a branch of the hazel 
tree, used for the discovery of 
springs, generally called a divining 
rod. 

Badger Softener. A broad soft 
brush used by painters. 

Badigeon. a cement made of 
plaster and freestone sifted and 
ground together ; used by statuaries 
to fill up small holes and repair 
other defects in the material of 
their work ; a mixture of sawdust 
and glue to repair defects in wood, 
such as shakes, etc. 
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Bag of Gas. A cavity found oc- 
casionally in fiery seams of coal, con- 
taining highly compressed gas. 

Bagnette. a small moulding of 
the astragal species, sometimes 
ornamented with laurels, ribands, 
pearls, etc. , cut on it ; it is then 
called a chaplet ; when plain a head. 

Bagnio. A bathing house ; an 
Italian term for a bath. 

Bags. A term applied to slates 
thirty-six inches by twenty-four 
inches. 

Bail. A wooden bar for separat- 
ing two adjoining stalls of a stable 
from each other. 

Bailey. An area of ground ; a 
court within the walls of a fortress ; 
at the present time frequently 
applied to a prison, a courtyard. 

Bait. The arch-shaped- support 
of a millstone. 

Bakehouse. A house or build- 
ing for baking, having an apartment 
provided with an oven, kneading 
trough, etc. 

Bakery. A bakehouse. 

Balance Crane. A crane having 
two arms, one of which is provided 
with arrangements for counter- 
poising in whole or part the weight 
to be raised by the other. 

Balance Gate. A flood gate in 
which the gate is divided into two 
uneven panels by a vertical shaft 
which works on a pivot. The pres- 
sure of the water against the larger 
panel of the gate closes it. To open 
it, a sluice is constructed in the 
larger panel portion, which upon 
being raised reduces the area of this 
side of the gate to less than that of 
the other, and the water acting upon 
that side of the gate forces it open. 

Balance Gates. Used in reser- 
voirs, etc. ; differ in construction 
from common flood gates, being 
made to work upon a vertical shaft 
or spindle as a centre, and having an 
equal surface of gate on each side 
of that centre. 

Balanced or Dancing Steps. 
Winders in which the nosings do 
not all converge to one point, so 
that the width of the tread at the 
narrow end is increased. 

Balancia. a Greek term for a bath. 



Balanite. a fossil shell of the 
barnacle family. 

Balcon (French term). Is a 
circular row of seats projecting be- 
yond the tier of boxes immediately 
above the pit in a theatre. 

Balconied. Having balconies. 

Balcony. A projecting gallery 
or platform provided with a railing 
parapet or balustrade, and supported 
usually by consoles, brackets, can- 
tilevers or pillars, and projecting 
from the external wall of a house, 
usually in front of the building. 

Baldachin. A canopy supported 
by columns, and raised over altars, 
tombs, etc. 

Baldachino. An open building 
supported by columns and covered 
with a canopy ; a canopy of various 
kinds, sometimes suspended from 
the roof. 

Bale Tack. A strip of sheet lead 
nailed at one end and bent over a 
lead flashing to secure it. 

Balista. In practical geometry, 
the same as the geometrical cross, 
called the Jacob's staff. 

Balistraria. a cross-shaped 
aperture in the wall of a fortress ; 
a room in fortified buildings, in 
which the crossbows were deposited ; 
a projecting turret to shoot from. 

Balk. A roughly squared log of 
timber. 

Balk. A large beam ; a ridge of 
land left unploughed. 

Balk. A trunk of a tree hewn 
square roughly with an axe or saw ; 
a log of timber usually from twelve 
by twelve to eighteen by eighteen 
inches ; also called dram, square 
timber, and sometimes spelt baulk. 

Ball. Any spherical body, either 
natural or artificial. 

Ball and Point Swivel. In 
gasfitting a joint for a bracket, etc., 
having the two arms at right angles 
to each other, so that the fixed arm 
for admitting the gas is vertical and 
the revolving arm horizontal. 

Ball and Socket. An instru- 
ment made usually of brass, with a 
universal screw, so as to move hori- 
zontally, vertically and obliquely, 
used in managing surveying instru- 
ments. 
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, Ball and Socket Joint. A 
particular kind of joint, one part 
of which is shaped like a ball, and 
the other in which it moves is a 
hollow socket of the same diameter. 

Ballast. Consists of broken 
stone, gravel, etc., for making con- 
crete, or forming common roads, 
etc. ; on railways ballast is used to 
form a firm and dry foundation for 
the sleepers which carry the rails. 

Ball Caster. A caster with a 
revolving ball. 

Ball Cock. A copper ball which 
floats on the surface of the water, 
used in connection with a lever to 
regulate the flow of water. 

Ball Flower. An ornament like 
a ball placed in a circular flower, the 
three petals of which form a cup 
round it. 

Ballingdon Bricks. Are ex- 
tensively used for facings ; they are 
made by Beart's process near Sud- 
bury, Suffolk. 

Ballistraria. An opening 
shaped like a cross pierced in the 
wall of a turret. 

Ballium. The open space or court 
of a fortified castle. 

Ball Lever. A lever of metal 
having a ball affixed at one end as a 
weight, which assists in closing again 
the plug or valve of a cistern, after 
ij; has been pulled up to obtain a 
supply of water. 

Ballon. Is a round globe on the 
top of a pillar, cupola, column or pier 
by way of crowning it. 

Balloon. Any spherical hollow 
body ; a globe placed on the top of 
a pillar or pediment, as an acroter 
or crowning. 

Balloon or Baston. A mould at 
the base of a column called a tore. 

Balls. In electricity, are two 
pieces of cork or pith of elder tree, 
turned in a lathe to the size of a 
small pea, and suspended by means 
of delicate threads. 

Ballu. The term applied to sand 
in India. 

Balneum. A bath. 

Balteum. The band or moulding 
encircling the cylindrical side of an 
Ionic capital ; also called balteus. 

Balteus. a wide step in theatres 



and amphitheatres, etc., between 
several rows of seats, thus affording 
a passage round them without dis- 
turbing the sitters, 

Baltei. The bands in the flanks 
of Ionic pulvinated capitals. 

Baltic Deal. Is either called red 
or yellow deal, which is simply the 
red fir timber (Pinus sylvestris) sawn, 
or else white deal which is' prepared 
from white fir timber (Abies excelsa). 

Baltic Spruce. Is imported 
chiefly from Norway, Sweden, 
Russia and Prussia. 

Baltimore Oak. Is of a reddish- 
brown colour ; it is very weak (for 
oak) and soon decays. 

Baluster. The lateral part of 
the volute of the Ionic capital, be- 
neath the architrave ; sometimes 
called **pulvinata" on account of 
its resemblance to a pillow ; also 
called the baluster side. 

Baluster. A slight turned post 
to support the handrail of a staii'case 
or balcony ; in masonry, a short 
column forming part of a balustrade. 

Baluster String. In staircasing, 
a term sometimes applied to the 
string of a stair to distinguish it 
from the wall string. 

Balustrade. A parapet formed 
of a row of balusters capped by a 
rail ; serving for a rest or support, 
or as a fence or enclosure to bal- 
conies, altars, staircases, etc. 

Bancalia. Cushions or coverings 
for seats and benches. 

Banco. A bench or a bank. 

Band. A square moulding ; any 
flat low member or moulding broad 
but not deep ; a flat face or facia ; a 
continuous tablet, or series of orna- 
ments formed into a narrow band of 
panelling. 

Band. A north of England term 
for bond. 

Bandages. The rings or chains 
of iron inserted in the corners of a 
stone wall or round the circumfer- 
ence of a tower, etc., which act as a 
tie on the walls to keep them to- 
gether. 

Banded Column. The cinctures 
sometimes used round the shafts of 
rusticated columns are called bands, 
hence the term banded columns. 
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Banded Import. That in which 
the sections above and below the 
import mouldings are alike. 

Bandelet or Bandlet. A small 
band round a column ; a small fillet 
or flat moulding. 

Banding. In glazing, fixing 
copper wire bands or ties to lights 
to secure to saddle bars. 

Bandle. An Irish measure of 
t^o feet in length. 

Bangium. An outhouse or do- 
mestic office. 

Banister. A corruption of balus- 
ter when applied to the railings of a 
staircase. 

Bank. A long piece of timber. 

Bank. A piece of fir- wood unslit, 
from four to ten inches square and 
of any length. 

Bank. A mound or ridge of earth 
or sand ; a slope on the margin of 
a river or lake ; an establishment 
which trades in money. 

Bank Bill. A note, or a bill of 
exchange of a bank, payable at some 
future specified time. 

Banker. In bricklaying, a bench 
from six to twelve feet in length, 
used for preparing the bricks for 
gauged work ; a bricklayer's or 
mason's bench. 

Banker. A rough platform on 
to which mortar is shovelled to keep 
it from the dirty ground. 

Banker. A rough bench, con- 
sisting sometimes of two or three 
stones piled up, or a barrel, tub, etc., 
used for working stones on, such as 
squaring or moulding them, etc. 

Banker. A cushion or covering 
for a seat. 

Banker Browded. Cushions em- 
broidered. 

Banker Mason or Banker Hand. 
The mason working at the banker ; 
his work consists of squaring and 
finishing stones, working mouldings, 
rebates, etc. 

Banlieue. The territory without 
the walls but within the legal limits 
of a town. 

Banquet. The footway of a 
bridge when raised above the car- 
riage way ; a foot bank behind a 
parapet, on which the besieged stand 
to fire upon the enemy. 



Banqueting Hall. A large apart- 
ment where feasts are given. 

Banqueting House or Room. A 
house or room where public feasts 
are held. 

Bantam Work . Painted or carved 
work, resembling that of japan, only 
more gaudy. 

Baptaterium. a back mill or 
fulling mill. 

Baptismal Font. A vessel raised 
above the ground for containing the 
holy water used in the administra- 
tion of baptism. 

Baptistery. That part of a 
church in which baptism is per- 
formed ; sometimes it is a separate 
building ; a basin, pool or place for 
bathing. 

Bar. a rod of wood, iron or 
other solid substance used as a lever, 
an axis, or an obstruction ; any 
piece of wood or iron used for fasten- 
ing doors, shutters, etc. 

Bar of a Sash. The light pieces 
of wood or iron which divide a 
window sash into spaces or compart- 
ments for the glass. See Angle 
Bar. 

Bar. The railing about three or 
four feet high, and the enclosure in 
which the counsel have their places 
to plead causes in a court of justice ; 
the place in a court at which crimi- 
nals stand during their trial. 

Bar. The enclosed place in a 
tavern, inn, etc., where liquors are 
served out. 

Bar. a barrier, gatehouse ; an 
ingot, lump, or wedge, from the 
mines, run into a mould and un- 
wrought. 

Bar. a north of England term 
for a ledge in joinery ; hence a 
barred door is a ledged door. 

Bar. An obstruction at the 
mouth of a river or a harbour. 

Barb AC AN. A long narrow canal 
or passage for water in Wales, where 
buildings are liable to be overflowed ; 
likewise to drain off" water from a 
terrace. 

Barracan or Barbican. A for- 
tification or defence to a town or 
castle outside the walls, generally in 
front of the gate or at the end of a 
drawbridge ; an opening in the wall 
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of a fortress through which guns are 
levelled and fired. 

Barbadobs Tar. A mineral tar. 

Barberry Wood. Is of small size 
resembling alder, and is straight and 
tenacious. 

Barbette. A terrace inside a 
parapet so raised as to admit of the 
cannon being fired over the top. 

Bardiglione. a blue variety of 
anhydrite cut and polished for orna- 
mental piu*poses. 

Bardon Hill Stone. Obtained 
in Leicestershire, is chiefly used as a 
road metal in the Midland counties ; 
a similar variety is also found in 
Cornwall, Argyllshire, etc. 

Bare-faced Tenon. A tenon 
i^th only one shoulder. 

Barge. A north of England term 
applied to the projection of a chim- 
ney beyond a gable wall above the 
roof and over on to skew at bench 
of chimney. 

Barge Board or Verge Board. 
An inclined projecting board, placed 
at the gable of a building, to conceal 
the horizontal timbers, laths, 
tiles, etc. ; they are sometimes 
plain, but generally ornamented ; 
pendents, pinnacles, and brackets, 
were the chief decorations of the 
barge boards in early domestic archi- 
tecture. 

Barge Couple. Two beams mor- 
tised and tenoned together for the 
purpose of increasing the strength 
of the building. 

Barge Course. That part of the 
tiling of a roof which projects be- 
yond the external face of the gable ; 
a course of bricks on edge over tile 
or other creasing ; the coping of a 
wall formed by a course of bricks 
set on edge. 

Barge Pump. A light pump 
with a long suction tube to reach 
the bottom of a trench while being 
worked from the top. 

Bargh Master. A surveyor of 
mines. 

Bargmote. a court held concern- 
ing the affairs of mines. 

Bari. The portion of a slate 
showing the gauge and on which the 
water falls. 

Bar Iron. Wrought iron in bars. 



Barium. A metal that exists in 
the sulphate and carbonate of 
barytes ; found in nature in great 
abundance. 

Barker's Mill. An hydraulic 
machine for grinding, which moves 
by the centrifugal force of water, so 
called from its inventor. 

Barkery. A tan-house ; also 
applied to a sheep-cote. 

Bark Hert. A seat in large 
gardens ; a resting place. 

Bar Master. Among miners, the 
person who keeps the gauge or dish 
for measuring the ore ; a superin- 
tendent of mines. 

Barmkyn. The rampart or outer 
fortification of a castle. 

Barn. A covered farm-building 
for storing grain, hay, straw, etc. 

Barn Door. The door of a 
barn. 

Barnett's Liquid Asphalte. Is 
composed of natural or artificial 
asphaltes mixed with powdered 
oxide of iron and a small quantity 
of mineral tar. 

Baring. In stone quarrying, is 
the first operation or the removing 
of the top soil. 

Bar of Ground. In mining, any 
course of vein which runs across a 
lode, or different from those in its 
vicinity. 

Barometer. An instrument for 
measuring the pressure of the atmos- 
phere, and so indicating changes of 
weather, as well as determining 
altitudes. 

Barony. A territorial division 
in Ireland. 

Baroque. A design, the orna- 
mentation of which is more lavish 
and showy than true and tasteful. 

Baroselenite. Sulphate of 
baryta. 

Bar Posts. Are posts sunk in 
the ground to form the sides of a 
field gate. 

Barra. In the Middle Ages a 
tower or bar at one end of a bridge. 

Barracks. A large building to 
lodge soldiers in. 

Barrage. A mound or dyke to 
raise the waters of a river ; a dam. 

Barred Door. Scotch term for 
a ledged door. 
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Barrel. In machinery, gener- 
ally applied to anything hollow and 
cylindrical. 

Barrel Bolt. A door bolt of 
circular section which slides in a 
continuous barrel. 

Barrel Drain. One in the form 
of a hollow cylinder. 

Barrel of the Car. A French 
term applied to a cavity behind the 
tympanum. 

Barrel Vault. A cylindrical 
vault. 

Barrow . A large mound of earth 
anciently raised over graves; in 
minings a heap of dead attle, rubbish, 

Barrow Runs. Are planks laid 
down to form a track for the wheel- 
barrow, in removing earth from ex- 
cavations, etc. 

Barrows or Tumuli. Monu- 
ments of the greatest antiquity^ 
raised as sepulchres for the inter- 
ment of the great. 

Bar Shear. A contrivance for 
cutting metal bars. 

Bartisan. a small overhanging 
turret at the angle of a building ; a 
wooden tower ; a turret on the top 
of a house, castle, or a church tower ; 
a balcony or platform within a para- 
pet on the roof of any building; 
sometimes spelt bartizan. 

Barton. An Anglo-Saxon term 
applied to the lands of a manor ; the 
manor itself ; the outhouses. 

Barton House. A term some- 
times applied in the southern and 
western counties to farm buildings. 

Bar Tracery. Later Gothic 
tracery. Same as Plate Tracery, 
which see. 

Barwood. a real dye wood ob- 
tained from Africa, in pieces four to 
five feet long. 

BARYCiE or Barycephal^. Is 
the Greek name for an arseostyle 

temple. , ., • .i. 

Baryta. An oxide of barium, the 
heaviest of the earths. 

Barytes. The sulphate of baryta ; 
a heavy mineral found in copper 
mines, and formerly called ** ponder- 
ous spar " ; it is extremely poisonous 
and has a caustic alkaline taste. 

Basalt or Porphyry. A rock of 



igneous origin, often columnar, of a 
dark colour, and consisting chiefly 
of augite and felspar with grains of 
magnetic or titanic iron ; it is too 
hard for ordinary building purposes ; 
a stone, very abundant in Kent, 
called rag or ragstone is very similar 
to basalt ; it is also found in Rowley 
Regis in Staffordshire where it is 
known as Rowley rag; also found 
at Portrush, Armagh, Antrim and 
LondondeiTy. 

Basaltine. a hornblende found 
in basalt and lavas ; a column of 
basalt. 

Basanite. a variety of schistose 
hornstone, called also Lydian stone. 

Bascule Bridge. A bridge to 
lift up, to accommodate a passing 
for shipping. 

Base. A substance, generally a 
metallic oxide, such as white lead, 
forming the mass of a paint. 

Base. The foundation on which 
a thing stands or rests, such as the 
base of a pillar, wall, etc. ; the lower 
part of a column on which the shaft 
rests, or is placed, or stands. 

Base. In the north, of England, 
a skirting is described simply as a 
base if moulded, and as a **base 
plate " if square. 

Base Bed. Is the term applied 
to the third and lowest good bed of 
Portland stone in the quarry ; it is 
generally used for internal work, as 
it will not stand the weather. 

Base Court. The back yard op- 
posed to the chief court in front of 
a house or castle, generally appropri- 
ated to the stables, offices, etc. 

Base Line. In perspective, the 
common section of a picture, and the 
geometrical plane. 

Base Line. In surveying, a line, 
measured with the greatest possible 
exactness, on which a series of tri- 
angles are constructed in order to 
determine the position of objects 
and places. 

Basement. The lower storey or 
floor of a building ; the storey or floor 
of a house below the level of the 
ground ; in ordinary houses the lower 
storey is not called the basement un- 
less partly below the surface of the 
ground ; the lower storey even if 
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above the ground is called the base- 
ment if in its composition it serves 
as a pedestal or superstructure for 
the main order of architecture. 

Base Moulding or Base Table. 
A projecting moulding or a series of 
mouldings near the bottom of a 
wall, etc. ; it is usually placed on 
the top of a plinth and sometimes a 
short distance above it. 

Base of a Column. The lowest 
part of the column supporting the 
scape or shaft ; it gives the column, 
besides a broader foundation, a sort 
of girdling at the lower end of the 
shaft ; it is suitable for slender and 
the more developed forms of columns. 

Base of a Conic Section. Is a 
right line in the parabola and hyper 
bola formed by the common inter- 
section of the cutting plane and the 
base of the cone. 

Base of a Figure. In geometry, 
denotes the lowest part of its peri- 
meter. 

Base Plate. The foundation 
plate of an engine ; the lower or 
the base part of a skirting when it 
is made in two pieces ; usually fitted 
together by a tongue and groove. 

Basil. The slope at the edge of 
a chisel, plane iron, etc., produced 
by grinding it ; to grind the edge of 
a cutting tool to an angle ; a smith's 
leather apron. 

Basilica. An oblong public hall 
among the Romans for the transac- 
tion of business and the administra- 
tion of justice, with a semicircular 
recess at the end for the judges ; a 
Christian church on the same plan ; 
a structure over the grave of a royal 
person ; the palace of a king. 

Basilicula. a shrine oratory or 
cenotaph. 

Basin. A reservoir for water ; a 
canal ; a pond ; a hollow vessel to 
hold water ; a dock for repairing 
ships. 

Basis. The lowest part of a 
column ; the base or foundation of 
anything. 

Basket. A term applied to the 
vase of the Corinthian capital with 
its foliage, etc. 

Basket, Basketing. Consists of 
removing earth, etc., in baskets. 



from a place where a barrow cannot 
be used, such as up or down steps. 

Basket Handle Aech. An arch 
whose vertical height is less than 
half its horizontal diameter, such as 
elliptic arch. 

Bas-belief. Low relief, when 
figures do not stand out far from the 
ground ; also called basso-relievo. 

Bas-relief or Bas-rblibvo. Low 
or flat relief, applied to sculpture 
when the figures project less than 
half their true proportion from the 
wall or surface on which they are 
carved. 

Bass. The American linden tree, 
called also basswood. 

Bass or Bast. A thin strand of 
bark or rush used by gardeners for 
covering plants ; a kind of matting 
made from the lime or linden tree 
in Russia ; used for packing pur- 
poses ; a carj>enter's tool-bag made 
of "bass ". 

Basse Cour. A court or space 
intended in a house of importance 
f^ the stable, coach houses and 
servants required for the same ; in 
country houses it is applied to the 
yard appropriated to the cattle, etc. 

Basset or Outfall. Applied to 
openings from or into mines to the 
surface. 

Bassorine. a substance obtained 
by treating certain gums with water, 
alcohol and ether. 

Bastard File. A file somewhat 
finer than a "rough" file. 

Bastard Flat. A term used in 
painting when after the wall or 
ceiling has been flatted, a gloss is 
required, then more oil must be 
used in the colour; work done in 
this way is called bastard flat, and 
is less liable to get soiled than when 
only flatted. 

Bastard Roach, Basebed Roach> 
Kerf or Curf. Is a layer for Port- 
land stone found below the layer of 
whitebed ; it does not weather well. 

Bastard Stucco. In plastering, 
consists of two-thirds of fine stuff 
to one-third of very fine clean sand, 
with a little hair added. This work 
is not hand floated, and the trowel- • 
ling is done with less labour than 
trowelled stucco. 
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Bastard-toothed File. In 
smithing, that employed after the 
rubber. 

Bastard Tuck Pointing. Con- 
sists in forming a ridge from one- 
fourth to three-eighths wide on the 
stopping ; the edges being cut 
parallel and clean ; tuck pointing 
without the white lime. 

Bastard Wheel. A flat bevel- 
wheel or one which is a near 
approach to a spur-wheel. 

Bastida. In the twelfth century, 
a place of defence ; a fortress. 

Bastille. A prison ; a castle, 
tower, fortress, or any place of de- 
fence. 

Bastille. An old castle in 
Paris, long used as a state prison, 
and demolished by the enraged 
populace in 1789. 

Bastion. A bulwark ; earthen 
mound ; rampart ; or a tower pro- 
jecting from the face of a fortifica- 
tion. 

Bastion. An advanced work with 
two flanks and two faces, standing 
out from the angles of a rampart. 

B ASTON or Bastoon. a round 
moulding in the base of a column. 

Bat. Half a brick when it is cut 
across ; bats or brick bats generally 
mean half bricks ; shale or bitu- 
minous shale. 

Bat. Scotch term for a wedge or 
cramp ; to caulk. 

Bat. In the north of England is 
applied as follows : a *' lead bat " is 
a lead wedge; an **iron bat" is a 
cramp to secure a door frame to 
masonry; to "bat" is to caulk. 

Bat or Dresser. Is a kind of 
mallet about eighteen inches long, 
and made of box or beech ; used for 
dressing and bossing up sheet lead. 

Batardean. a coflferdam, or 
case of piling without a bottom, for 
building the piers of a bridge. 

Bateau. A pontoon. 

Batement Light. A window in 
which the sides of the aperture are 
left to admit light, an upright, and 
the bottom horizontal. 

Bath. An apartment or series 
of apartments for bathing ; a bath- 
house ; a vessel or the water in it 
for bathing. 



Bath Brick. A preparation of 
silicious earth in the form of a brick 
for cleaning and polishing metal. 

Bath Metal. An alloy of brass 
and zinc sometimes called Prince's 
metal. 

Bath Room. An apartment or 
small room provided with a bath 
for bathing. 

Bath Stone. Is an oolite lime- 
stone ; it is very soft when first 
quarried but becomes harder on 
exposure to the air ; it is called 
after the name of the place where 
it is found. 

Batifolium. a movable wooden 
tower used by besiegers in attacking 
a fortress. 

Baton. A north of England term 
applied to a window bead. 

Batrachite. a fossil-like ba- 
trachian ; a mineral ; a silicate of 
magnesia. 

Bats. General refuse of broken 
bricks. 

Bats. A term applied to the marks 
left on stone by the mason's chisel. 

Bats WING Burner. A gas bur- 
ner from which the gas is emitted 
through a fine slit. 

Batten. Is a piece of fir or pine 
seven inches broad and not more 
than four inches thick ; a fillet of 
wood to which laths or boards are 
nailed. Called a *' strap" in Scot- 
land. 

Batten Door. A door composed 
of vertical battens and held together 
by ledges. 

Batten Door. A skeleton-framed 
door, the framing of which has been 
cut out of batten widths. 

Battened Wall or Strapped 
Wall. Consists of wooden battens 
fixed vertically at intervals to receive 
the laths for plastering. Called a 
" stoothed wall " in Scotland. 

Batten Rod. Scotch term for a 
stop bead or guard bead in a sash 
frame. 

Batter. Called by military men 
talus. A term applied to walls 
built out of the upright or gently 
sloping inwards ; the slope of the 
surface ; the amount of deviation 
from the perpendicular is the 
** amount of batter ". 
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Batter. A term applied to paste 
in the north of England. 

Battering Rules. Are made of 
wood cut or formed to the curve or 
batter required, and fitted with a 
plumb rule. 

Battery. In electricity, a com- 
bination of coated surfaces of glass, 
commonly called jars, so connected 
that they may be charged at once 
and discharged by means of a com- 
mon conductor. 

Battery. In electrotechnology,^ 
usually signifies a collection of 
primary or secondary cells. The 
tern> is also used with reference to 
condensers and Ley den jars. 

Battle-embattled. Is when a 
wall has a double row of battle- 
ments formed by a conjunction of 
straight lines at right angles to each 
other, both, embrasures and merlons, 
being double, the lower part of every 
embrasure less than th^ upper part, 
and therefore the lower part of each 
merlon broader than the upper. 

Battlement. A notched or in- 
dented parapet on the roof of a 
building ; a parapet with openings 
or embrasures raised round the top 
of a building ; used originally on 
fortifications ; but in modern work 
it is intended for ornament only. 

Battory. a name given by the 
Hanse Towns to their country houses 
and warehouses in foreign countries. 

Baulk. Same as Balk. 

Baulk Roofino or Balk Roof- 
ing. Is that in which the framing 
is constructed of balk timber. 

Bauster, Baluster Side. See 
Bolster. 

Bavins. Faggots or bundles of 
brushwood ; used as fuel in brick- 
clamps. 

Bawdrick. a cord or thong for 
the clapper of a bell. 

Bawk. a term sometimes ap- 
plied to a tie beam. 

Bay. a principal compartment ; 
a division of a roof, or vaulting of 
a building consisting of the space 
between the beams or arches ; the 
architectural arrangement of a build- 
ing marked either by the buttresses 
or pilaster on the walls ; a part of 
a window between the mulUons is | 



sometimes called a " bay " or " day," 
but the proper term is '* light ". 

Bay. The division of a bam or 
other building ; the term is more 
generally applied to denote the por- 
tion of a floor between two girders, 
or of a roof between two principals. 

Bay. In plasterers' work, the 
space between the screeds prepared 
for regulating and working the float- 
ing rule. 

Bay. a breadth of lathing, gener- 
ally about two feet or three feet wide. 

Bay Oak (Qiiercus sessili flora, or 
cluster-fruited). Is a British oak, 
darker in colour, tougher, heavier, 
more flexible and harder than the 
Old English or stalk-fruited oak ; it 
has but few large medullary rays ; 
liable to warp, diflicult to split. 

Bay or Joists. The joisting 
between two binding joists or be- 
tween two girders when binding 
joists are not used. 

Bay of Roofing. The small 
rafters and their supporting purlins 
between two principal rafters. 

Bay Tree. A native of Italy and 
Greece, it grows to the height of 
thirty feet, and its wood is aromatic ; 
a species of laurel. 

Bay Window. Frequently called 
a bow window ; is a window form- 
ing a bay or recess in a room and 
projecting outwards, either semi- 
circular, polygonal or rectangular. 

Baywood. Is another name for 
Honduras mahogany ; it is found 
about the Bay of Honduras in 
Central America ; it is a common 
kind of mahogany and grows to a 
great size ; it is very durable if well 
seasoned, takes a fine polish and is 
largely used for counter tops, doors, 
newels, etc. 

Bazaar. An exchange, market- 
place, or pla6e in the East, where 
goods of various kinds are exposed 
for sale ; in Europe it is a spacious 
hall or suite of rooms fitted up with 
separate stalls for the sale of goods. 

Beach. A term for shingle in 
the south of England. 

Bead. A small moulding of cir- 
cular section ; it has usually a semi- 
circular section projecting from a 
flat surface. 
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Bead and Butt. A term applied 
to a door, etc., the panels of which 
are flush with the framing and are 
finished each with a bead on the 
two opposite vertical edges. 

Bead and Double Quirk. Occurs 
when the bead i^ stuck, say, in the 
middle of a piece of shift ; or when 
the bead appears on the face and 
edge of a piece of stuff, in the same 
manner thus forming a double 
quirked bead ; frequently called 
" return bead " or ** angle bead ". 

Bead and Flush. Is a panel 
having beads stuck on each side of 
it, in the direction of the grain, a 
corresponding bead being planted 
on the two ends ; the panel should 
finish flush with the framing. 

Bead and Quirk. A bead stuck 
on the edge of a piece of stuff, flush 
with its surface. 

Bead, Butt and Square Work. 
Consists of framing with bead and 
butt on one side and sqaare on the 
other. 

Bead, Flush and Square Work. 
Consists of framing with bead and 
flush on one side and square on the 
other. 

Beak. In architecture, a little 
pendent fillet left on the edge of the 
larmier, forming a channel behind 
to prevent the water from running 
down the lower bed of the cornice ; 
sometimes formed by a groove or 
channel recessed on the soffit of the 
larmier upwards. 

Beak. The crooked end of a 
piece of iron to hold anything fast. 

Beak Head or Cat's Head. A 
term applied to an ornament used 
in Norman architecture in doorways, 
etc. ; it resembles a head with a beak. 

Beak Iron. The conic part of 
the anvil with its base attached to 
the side and its axis horizontal. 

Beaking- Joint. The joint 
formed by the meeting of several 
heading joints in one continued 
line, which is sometimes the case 
in folded floors, generally called 
breaking joint. 

Beam. A horizontal piece of iron 
or timber, used to resist a force, or 
carry a weight ; the chief names of 
beams are : tie beam, binding beam. 



collar beam, straining beam, 
dragon beam, girdling beam and 
hammer beam. 

Beam Compass. Same as a 
Trammel. 

Beam Filling. The brickwork 
or masonry brought up from the 
level of the under to the upper 
sides of beams ; the filling up of 
the space from the top of the wall 
plate between the rafters to the 
under side of the slating, boarding, 
etc. 

Beam Gudgeons. The bearings 
on the centre of the beam, or the 
central pivot upon which it vibrates. 

Beam Tree. A tree yielding a 
hard, tough wood for axle trees, etc. 

Bearer. Is anything used by 
way of support to another weight. 

Bearer. In turning, that part of 
the lathe which supports the puppets. 

Bearers. The pieces on which 
the winders of a wooden stair are 
supported ; the supports for a shelf 
or gutter board. 

Bearing. The distance which 
the end of a beam goes into a wall. 

Bearing. That part of a shaft 
or spindle which is in contact with 
the supports. 

Bearing. In heraldry, the figures 
on a coat of arms ; a coat of arms 
in general. 

Bearing. A term used in describ- 
ing a plaster figure copied from the 
antique. It generally implies that 
the drawing or outline of a figure 
has not the same bearings or angles 
of inclination as the original pos- 



Bearing Area of Rivets. Is the 
diameter of each multiplied by the 
thickness of the plate (or plates) 
against which they bear in the same 
diection. 

Bearing Bar. The iron bar for 
supporting the ends of a set of fur- 
nace bars. 

Bearing of a Timber. Is the dis- 
tance in the clear of a beam or rafter 
which rests upon two opposite walls. 

Bearing I*ile. A pile driven 
down till it is firm enough to form 
a support for the superstructure ; 
an ordinary pile used to sustain a 
vertical load. 
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Bearing Plate. The upper plate 
of the heel strap for a principal which 
takes the ends of the strap. 

Bearing Wall or Partition. Is 
a wall or partition built from the 
solid, for the purpose of supporting 
another wall or partition, either in 
the same or in a transverse direction ; 
when the latter is built in the same 
direction as the supporting wall, it 
is said to have a " solid bearing" ; it 
is said to have a " false bearing," or 
as many false bearings as there are 
intervals below the wall or partition, 
when built in a transverse direction. 

Beat Away. In mining, to ex- 
cavate ; usually applied to hard 
ground. 

Beater. A tool for mixing coarse 
stuff. Beart's patent bricks are 
made from gault clay at Arsley, near 
Hitchen. 

Beaufet. a cupboard or niche. 

Beaufrey. a beam or joist. 

Beaulieu Bricks. Are those 
made on the Beaulieu River, near 
Southampton, from white clay. 

Beaumontague or Hard Stopping 
FOR Wood. Consists of shellac, resin, 
beeswax and the colouring pigment 
required. 

Beauty. In architecture, con- 
sists of the following qualities : 
magnitude and strength, order and 
harmony, richness and simplicity ; 
construction, in which the chief re- 
quisites are magnitude and strength, 
order and harmony ; decoration, 
whose requisites are richness or 
simplicity, according to the nature 
of the composition. 

Beck. A little river or brook. 

Beck. An English weight con- 
taining sixteen English pounds, or 
two gallons. 

Becket. a rope with an eye at 
one end. 

Bed. The horizontal or inclined 
surface on which the stones, bricks 
or other matters in building lie ; to 
" bed " is to lay in mortar or cement ; 
usually applied to woodwork. 

Bed. In mining, a seam or hori- 
zontal vein of ore. 

Bed. a carefully made low 
mound of earth in which plants are 
grown. 



Bed Chamber or Bed Room. The 
apartment destined to the reception 
of a bed ; in Tudor times the furniture 
of these apartments, in great houses, 
was of the same gorgeous character 
as that in the chief rooms. 

Bedded. A timber such as a wall 
plate, etc., is said to be "bedded" 
when it is laid on a bed of mortar. 

Bedded. Plate glass in doors 
is sometimes *' bedded" in wash 
leather, india-rubber, etc., to deaden 
concussion. 

Beddern. a refectory. 

Bede. In mining, a kind of pick- 
axe used for separating the ores from 
the rocks in which they lie. 

Bede House. An hospital or 
almshouse where the poor prayed 
for their benefactors. 

Bedding Stone. A flat stone 
used for ascertaining whether the 
surface of a rubbed brick is a true 
plane. 

Bed Moulding. In architecture, 
the mouldings beneath the corona 
or principal projecting member of 
a cornice ; any small mouldings 
beneath a projection. 

Bed of a Brick. The horizontal 
surfaces as disposed in a wall. 

Bed of a Slate. Is its under 
surface. 

Beds of a Stone. In cylindrical 
vaulting are the two surfaces inter- 
secting the intrados of the vault, in 
lines parallel to the axis of the 
cylinder. In conic vaulting, where 
the axis is horizontal, the beds are 
those two surfaces which if produced 
would intersect the axis of the cone. 
In arching, the beds are called 
"summerings". 

Bed Plug. A short dowel in the 
centre of the bed of a stone. 

Beech (Fagus sylvatica). Is found 
in England, Scotland, America, 
Australia and in the temperate parts 
of Europe ; black, brown or white 
beech is all obtained from the same 
species of tree, the difference in the 
wood being caused by variety in soil 
and situation ; the medullary rays 
are very distinctly marked, hard, fine 
grain, compact and smooth surface, 
durable if quite dry, or whofly sub- 
merged in water, but soon decays if 
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subject tx) alternate wet and dry ; it 
is of a whitish brown colour, but 
varies in shade according to the 
variety. 

Bbefwood. Red coloured wood, 
generally applied to Botany Bay oak. 

Beehive House . A small ancient 
structure to be met with (sometimes 
in clusters) in Ireland and the west 
of Scotland, with a conical roof 
formed of long stones overlapping 
each other. 

Beer or Bere Stone. Is com- 
posed chiefly of carbonate of lime, 
friable and with partial indurations ; 
it is extensively quarried at Bere or 
Beer in Devon. 

Beetle or Boytle. A large 
heavy wooden hammer or mallet, 
with one or more handles, used for 
driving piles, stakes, etc. 

Beetle or Maul. A large mallet 
to knock the corners of framed work 
together ; the handle is about three 
feet long. 

Belaying Pm. A pin or hook for 
securing the free end of a cord for 
opening or closing a ventilator or 
sash. 

Belfry. A bell tower or cam- 
panile, usually forming part of a 
church and containing the bells. 

Bell of the Corinthian and 
Composite Capitals. Is the naked 
vase or corbel (its horizontal sec- 
tion is everywhere a circle) round 
which the foliage and volutes are 
arranged. 

Bell Cage. A timber frame, for 
carrying one or more large bells ; also 
called ** belfry". 

Bell Canopy. A canopy contain- 
ing a bell in harness. 

Bell Cast. A slight concave 
curvature, sometimes given to a 
slated roof for the purpose of making 
the slates lie close to each other, to 
ensure tight joints at their tails. 
Called "break cast" in Scotland. 

Bell Chamber. The room con- 
taining one or more large bells in 
harness. 

Bell Cot. A structure presenting 
the appearance of a steeple. 

Bell Crank. A bent lever used 
for changing a vertical into a hori- 
zontal motion. 



Bell Gable. In small churches 
and chapels a bell gable, having » 
plain or ornamental niche for the 
reception of one or more bells, is 
frequently used. 

Bell Metal. An alloy composed 
of copper and tin, in the proportion 
of from three to one to five to one ; 
the metal after being cast is heated 
to redness and quenched, heated 
again, and allowed to cool slowly. 

Bell Pull or BeLl Rope. The 
rope by which a bell is rung. 

Bell Roof or Ogee R^of. Is 
one in which the vertical section 
perpendicular to the wall or its 
springing line is a curve of contrary 
flexure, being concave at the bottom 
and convex at the top. 

Bell Spring. A steel spring by 
which a house bell is carried. 

Bell Trap. A trap consisting of 
a hemispherical bell of metal, sus- 
pended from a circular grating and 
dipping into a circular trough of 
water. 

Bell Turret. A turret contain- 
ing a bell. 

Belly. The hollow part of a 
circular or compass tint the round 
part of which is called the back. 

Belt. A string course or a block- 
ing course ; a course of stones pro- 
jecting from a wall, and either 
moulded, plain, fluted or ornamented 
with pateras, etc. 

Belting. A method of placing 
iron bands round tall chimney shafts 
to strengthen them. 

Belt Rail. A term applied in 
the north of England to a lock 
rail. 

Belvedere. A pavilion, turret, 
cupola, or a room built above the 
roof, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a fine view ; a gallery in the 
Vatican which gives name to a 
famous statue of Apollo. 

Bema. a platform in the early 
Church represented by the modern 
pulpit, and railed off with a screen ; 
originally the judge's seat in a 
basilica and afterwards the site of 
the altar. 

Bema. An ambo or reading desk, 
a raised structure for the seat or 
throne of a bishop. 
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Bema. The sanctuary, presbytery 
or chancel of a church. 

Bema. In Greek, the platform 
from which the orators spoke in the 
Athenaeum. 

Bema. A bishop's throne. 

Bench. A horizontal surface or 
a heavy work table, about two feet 
eight high on which joiners prepare 
their work. 

Bench. A row of gas retorts. 

Bench End. The upright end of 
a church pew ; called a " haffit " in 
Scotland. 

Bench Hook. A piece of wood 
sawn thus, fcn^, or a pin affixed 
to the bench, used to prevent the 
stuff in working from sliding about 
on the bench. 

Benching. The cutting of hori- 
zontal steps in trenches and inclined 
steps or notches down the face of a 
natural bank of earth before more 
is added, as at the back of a retaining 
wall. 

Bench Marks. A mark at a 
known level made on the wall of a 
building for future reference. 

Bench Marks. Marks left on a 
line of survey for reference at a 
future time. 

Bench or Berm. A term applied 
when it is necessary to form a founda 
tion in steps at different levels ; each 
of them is called a bench, and the 
foundation is said to be *^ benched 
out". 

Bench Planes. The jack plane, 
trying plane and the smoothing 
plane. 

Bench Table. A stone seat 
next a wall or table ; a low stone 
seat round the interior of the walls 
or round the bases of pillars in many 
churches ; or in porches, cloisters, 
etc. 

Bend. In mining, indurated 
clay ; a name given by miners to 
any indurated argillaceous sub- 
stance. 

Bend. A bent or curved pipe in 
wrought iron pipes ; this term is only 
used for quarter bends or those of 90° 
of curvature, those that are more 
obtuse being called "springs ". 

Bending Moment. Is the alge- 
braic sum. of the forces acting on 



a horizontal surface (e.g., a beam) 
between a given point and one abut- 
ment, multiplied by their leverages 
to that point. 

Bending of Timber. The process 
of bending wood to any required 
curve, depends on the property 
of heat employed, as its pressure 
increases the elasticity of the 
wood. 

Bends. In plumbing, are known 
as *' easy bends," *' sharp bends" 
and "square bends"; these terms 
are self-explanatory. 

Bends. Are curved lengths of 
drain pipes made to the required 
radii and bore ; right-angled bends 
are called "quick," and those of 
less curvature "easy "or "slow",; 
a "quarter bend" is one having a 
curvature of 90° or quarter of a circle ; 
an eighth bend is one having a curva- 
ture of 45° or one-eighth of a circle, 
likewise for a sixteenth bend. 

Benefice. A church endowed 
with a revenue for the performance 
of divine service ; an ecclesiastical 
living. 

Benetier or Benatura. A vessel 
to contain holy water ; a font or 
piscina. 

Ben Heyl. A Cornish term signi- 
fying rich in tin. 

Benzine. The bicarburet of hy- 
drogen produced by heating benzoic 
acid with lime. 

Bergamo. A coai:se tapestry. 

Berge. a term applied in the 
north of England to an "apron" 
in plumbers' work. 

Bergeries. a French term for 
stables for sheep in abattoirs. 

Bergmanite. a mineral found 
in Norway ; a variety of natrolite. 

Bergmaster. The bailiff or chief 
officer among the Derbyshire miners. 

Berlin Blue. Prussian blue. 

Berlin Iron. Iron capable of a 
high degree of fluidity. 

Berlin Warehouse. A ware- 
house for fancy goods. 

Berme or Berm. A space of 
ground four or five feet in width 
left between the rampart and the 
moat or fosse ; the slanting bank 
on the side opposite the towing path 
in canals. 
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Bermote. a court or meeting held 
on a hill in Derbyshire to decide 
controversies between the miners. 

Berne Machine. A machine, in- 
vented by Peter Sommer of Berne, 
for rooting up trees. 

Bessemer. A process for con- 
verting cast iron into steel by pass- 
ing currents of air through it when 
molten, so named from H. Bessemer, 
the inventor. 

Bessebier Iron. Is a distinct 
variety of pig iron, made from haema- 
tite ores for conversion by the 
Bessemer process ; it should be as 
free as possible from copper, sulphur, 
or phosphorus. 

Bessemer's Gold Paint. Is a 
powder which is mixed with a little 
transparent varnish and laid on as 
required with a brush. 

Best. Applied to materials, 
articles and workmanship, implies 
that there is no superior quality of 
material or finish of the article in 
the market, and no better class of 
workmanship obtainable. 

Best. In the "slate world" a 
** best" slate has only reference to 
its combination of qualities — such 
as its straightness, unifoi-mity in 
cleavage, its freedom from spots, etc. 
A *'best" slate is produced by al- 
most every quarry, but it does not 
necessarily follow that every quarry 
produces a " best " of equal merit. 
Also see Seconds. 

Best Bar. Is iron made by cut- 
ting up merchant bars, and repeat- 
ing the process of piling, reheating 
and rolling ; it is tougher and more 
easily worked than merchant bar ; 
used for ordinary good work. 

Best Best or Best Best Best 
Iron Bars. Are those which have 
respectively been submitted to three 
or four repetitions of the process of 
piling, welding and rolling. 

Best Body Copal Varnish. Con- 
sists of fine African gum copal, and 
clarified oil, boiled very slowly for 
four or five hours till quite stringy 
and then mixed with turpentine. 

Best Pale Carriage Copal Var- 
nish. Consists of second sorted 
African copal and clarified oil 
boiled slowly together for four or 



five hours until quite stringy, when 
turpentine, dried copperas, and 
litharge are added, strained and 
poured off. 

Best Scrap or Best Best Scrap 
Iron. Is made from scraps of new 
and clean iron, useful for no other 
purpose, welded and rolled together 
with bars. 

Best Sized Tons. Are slates 
from twenty-four inches to forty- 
two inches long and of various 
breadths, sold by the ton of twenty 
cwt. 

Best Timber. Is an architect's 
expression, which is interpreted in 
the trade to mean the best timber 
for the various purposes for which 
it is required. 

Best Yorkshire Iron. Is su- 
perior to any produced in England, 
and can be relied upon for strength, 
toughness and uniformity ; it is 
generally used for high-class work 
subject to an unusual stress, or to 
resist sudden shocks or changes 
of temperature. 

Bethel's Patent for Preserving 
Wood. Consists of thoroughly im- 
pregnating the wood with oil of tar 
containing creosote and a crude 
solution of acetate of iron ; the 
patent was taken out in 1838. 

Betty. In mechanics, an instru- 
ment to break open doors. 

Beton. The French term for 
concrete ; concrete made with hy- 
draulic lime or cement, or that 
made of large angular stones some- 
times called grubb stone mortar. 

Bevel. Aiiy angle except one of 
90° ; a sloped or canted surface re- 
sembling a chamfer or splay ; an 
instrument used by masons, carpen- 
ters, etc., for laying off acute or 
oblique angles. 

Bevel Angle. Either an obtuse 
or an acute angle. 

Bevel Cut System. In hand- 
railing, is the method of cutting the 
planks which form the wreaths ; one 
end of the plank is raised until it is 
the same pitch as the stairs, it is 
then cut vertically to the required 
shape ; in this system of handrailing, 
all the joints are plumb when the 
rail is placed in its position. 
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Bevel Geab. In mechanics, 
wheelwork whose cogs stand bevel- 
ling, or at oblique angles to the 
shaft. 

Bevelled Halving. A halving 
in which the piece cut out leaves an 
acute angle. 

Bevelled Plate. Plate glass 
having a bevel or chamfer round 
the e^es, 

BEVELLma. Slanting towards a 
level angle ; bending from a right 
line ; a hewing of timber with a slant 
towards a level angle ; the slant or 
bevel of timber. 

Bevelment. In mining, the re- 
placement of an edge by two similar 
planes, equally inclined to the in- 
cluding faces or adjoining planes. 

Bevel Wheel. A wheel having 
teeth formed so as to work at an 
angle either greater or less than half 
a right angle. 

Bib ASIC. In chemistry, the com- 
bining of a base in two different pro- 
portions. 

Bib Cock. A term applied to a 
water tap or *' cock " with a curved 
end ; the end attached to the pipe 
is called the *' shank" or **tail"; 
the " nose " is the end from which 
the water flows ; the '* plug " is that 
part which is turned round to shut 
off the water ; if the upper end of 
the plug has a crosshead — i.e., 
flattened out — it is said to have 
a ** crutch key" ; it is said to have 
a "screw bottom" when the lower 
end of the plug is secured with a 
screwed nut. 

Bicarbonate. In chemistry, a 
carbonate containing two equivalents 
of carbonic acid to one of a base. 

Bice. In painting, a pale blue 
colour procured by the reduction of 
salt to a fine powder ; there are two 
varieties of this colour, a pale blue 
and a green. 

BiCELLUM. The dwelling of a 
tradesman, having under it two 
vaults, for the reception of merchan- 
dise. 

BiCHOCA. A turret or watch- 
tower. ^ 

BiCK Iron. A kind of small anvil 
with pointed ends mounted on the 
top of a stout vertical bar. 



BiDDERY Ware. A ware made at 
Bidar in India, and composed of 
copper, lead, tin and spelter. 

BiDEFORD Black or Grant's 
Black. Is a mineral substance 
found near Bideford ; it contains a 
large proportion of silicious matter ; 
it has not much staining power, and 
is denser than lampblack. 

Bier. A carriage or frame of 
wood for conveying the dead to 
the grave. 

Bier Balk. A church road for 
burials. 

BiFORES. According to Vitruvius, 
two single doors. 

BiFRONS. In sculpture, double 
faced or fronted. 

BiGELF. An arch or chamber. 

Bigg. To build. 

Bigger. A builder. 

Bight. The loop or coil of a 
rope ; the double part of a rope when 
folded in contradistinction from the 
ends. 

Bilge. The bulging part of a 
cask or barrel. 

Bill Book. A book in which a 
formal entry of all bills accepted 
and received is made. 

Bill Chamber. A department 
of the Scotch law court in constant 
session for the issue of edicts in 
urgent cases. 

Billet. A small log of wood. 

Billet Mouldlng. A Norman 
moulding used in string courses and 
ijj^ archivolts of windows and doors ; 
it is ornamented with two rows of 
blocks, the blocks in the upper row 
coming over the spaces in the lower 
row. The blocks may be either 
square or cylindrical. 

Billiard Room. The apartment 
prepared for the reception of a 
billiard table, generally liberally 
supplied with light. 

Billing. In quantities, is bring- 
ing the quantities with their descrip- 
tions from the abstract, and arrang- 
ing them in the form of a bill, as 
supplied to the builder. 

Bill of Credit. A document 
empowering another to receive 
money from a third party. 

Bill of Exchange. An order 
drawn on a person at a distance, 
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requesting him to pay money to 
some person assigned by the drawer, 
in consideration of value received. 

Bill of Parcels. An account of 
goods bought, with their prices 
given by the seller to the buyer ; an 
invoice. 

Billot. Gold or silver in the 
bar or mass. 

BiMEDiAL. In geometry, the sum 
of two medials. 

Bimetallic. Consisting of two 
metals. 

Bin. a receptacle for com, ashes 
or dust ; a compartment in a wine 
cellar. 

Binary. In arithmetic, double. 

Bind. The indurated clay of coal 
mines. 

Binder or Binding Joist. A 
beam supporting the joists of a floor. 

Binders. In a double floor or a 
framed floor, the timbers on which 
the joists rest. Rolled steel binders 
are now frequently used. 

Binding Joists. Are pieces of 
timber which are supported by the 
wall and by the girder ; they run 
transverse to the latter to which 
they are secured. 

Biquadratic. In mathematics, 
the fourth power, arising from the 
multiplication of a square by itself. 

Birch. Is a wood common to 
Europe and North America ; it is of 
a light brown colour, compact and 
easily worked, used largely for 
turning. 

Bird's Beak Moulding. A 
moulding resembling in profile a 
bird's beak ; used in Grecian archi- 
tecture. 

Bird's-eye Perspective. Is of 
two kinds, angular and parallel ; 
used in the drawings of extensive 
buildings having spacious courts and 
gardens ; it gives the observer the 
idea that he is looking down on the 
building from a height. 

Bird's-eye Maple. A kind of 
spotted maple used chiefly for 
making furniture. 

Bird's Mouth or Sally. An 
interior acute angle formed on the 
end of an inclined timber, so that it 
may rest firmly upon the exterior 
angle of another timber. 



BiRHOMBOiDAL. Having a surface 
composed of twelve rhombic faces. 

Birmingham Wire Gauge. 
B.W.G. A measure of thickness 
now largely in use, particularly for 
wire and metal sheeting. 

Bisection. In geometry, the 
division of any quantity into two 
equal parts. 

Bisegment. In geometry, one 
half of a bisected line. 

Bishop. A teim applied in the 
north of England to a rammer for 
earth, made of a heavy cylindrical 
piece of wood with a cross handle 
near the top. 

Bismuth. A brittle yellowish or 
reddish- white metal ; it is found 
native, crystallised in cakes, which 
generally contain small quantities 
of silver ; it is also combined with 
oxygen, arsenic and sulphur. 

Bismuthine. Native sulphuret 
of bismuth. 

Bismuthitb. Native carbonate 
of bismuth. 

BispiA. A bishopric or episcopal 
palace. 

Bistre. Is a brown pigment 
made from wood or peat soot. 

BiSTURRES. Small towers placed 
at intervals in the walls of a fortress, 
forming a barbican. 

Bit. An instrument of various 
shapes and names, such as *' twist 
bit," ** centre bit," for boring holes 
in wood ; the cutting part of a 
carpenter's plane. 

Bitternut Wood. Is obtained 
from America ; it grows to a large 
size, measuring thirty inches when 
squared ; plain and soft in grain like 
walnut. 

Bitumen. A name of various 
inflammable substances, such as 
naphtha, petroleum and asphalt, 
etc. 

Bitumen. A mineral pitch used 
in former ages instead of moitar. 

Bituminous Cement. A facti- 
tious substance, used for pavements, 
roofs, etc. 

Bituminous Limestone. A lime- 
stone of a lamellar structure. 

Bituminous Paints. Are pre- 
pared from vegetable bitumen, 
asphalt and mineral pitches dis- 
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solved in paraffin, naphtha or 
petroleum, various oils and other 
substances ; adapted for painting 
the inside of pipes, or iron work 
fixed under water. 

BiVAULTED. A double vault ; 
having two vaults or arches. 

Black. When applied to 
wrought iron pipes, signifies that 
they are not galvanised. 

Black Band. A carbonaceous 
ironstone found chiefly in Stafford- 
shire, Durham, North Wales, 
Lanarkshire and Ayrshire. 

Blackboard. A board painted 
black, used to write or draw upon 
for purposes of instruction. 

Black Botany Bay Wood. Is 
the hardest and most wasteful of 
all woods. 

Black Bricks. Are chiefly ob- 
tained from Cowbridge and Maiden- 
head. 

Black Chalk. A mineral of a 
bluish-black colour ; a variety of 
argillaceous slate. 

Black Dye. The ingredients of 
black dye are logwood, Aleppo galls, 
verdigris and sulphate of ii'on, or 
green virtriol. 

Black Flux. A mixture of car- 
bonate of potash and charcoal ; used 
as a flux. 

Black Iron. Malleable iron, in 
contradistinction to that which is 
tinned, called white iron. 

Black Jack. A name given by 
miners to '* blende ". 

Black Lead. Plumbago, or 
graphite, is a native carburet of 
iron, or oxide of carbon, found 
principally at Borrodale in Cumber- 
land. 

Black-letter. Old English or 
modern Gothic. 

Black Marble. The marble 
called Nero Antico and Egyptian 
black is the most beautiful black 
marble without any admixture of 
other colours ; the chief quarries in 
England are at Ashford, Bakewell, 
Derby, etc. 

Black Ochre. A variety of the 
mineral black, combined with iron 
and alluvial clay. 

Black Oxide of Iron Paint. Is 
produced from the oxide obtained 



as a by-product in making dyes ; it 
is ground in oil with about fifteen 
per cent, of terra alba, Paris white 
or sulphate of baryta. 

Black Silver. A mineral con- 
sisting of silver, antimony and 
sulphur. 

Black Stain. Consists of boil- 
ing logwood in water and adding 
pearlash ; applied while hot ; a second 
coat is applied consisting of boiling 
logwood in water and adding verdi- 
gris, copperas and rusty filings. 

Black Tin. Tin ore when dressed, 
stamped and washed, ready for 
smelting. 

Black Varnish for Metal 
Work. Consists of fusing Egyptian 
asphaltum, and, while liquid, adding 
shellac and turpentine. 

Black Wadd. One of the ores 
of manganese, used as a drying in- 
gredient in paints. 

Black Walnut Stain. Consists 
of a thin mixture of burnt umber 
ground in vinegar. 

Black Work. Iron wrought by 
blacksmiths. 

Blade of a Chisel. The iron or 
steel part of it as distinguished from 
the handle. 

Blade of a Saw. The thin steel 
part on the edge of which the teeth 
are cut. 

Blades. The principal rafters, 
or backs or breaks of a roof. 

BLA.ENAVON PiG Iron. Is a coid 
blast pig generally used for engine 
cylinders and other special work. 

Blank. A metal article in a 
preliminary stage, especially when 
shaped by stamping. 

Blank Door. A door either shut 
to prevent a passage or one placed 
in the back of a recess or elsewhere 
where there is no entrance, although 
having the appearance of a real 
door. 

Blank Key. Is a key before the 
notches have been cut which enable 
it to fit the wards or levers of a 
lock. 

Blank Window. Is one having 
the appearance of a real window, 
but is merely formed in the recess 
of the wall for the sake of uni- 
formity. 
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Blast. The air introduced into 
a furnace artificially ; the explosion 
of gunpowder in splitting rocks, or 
of inflammable air in a mine. 

Blast Furnace. A furnace for 
smelting by means of a steady blast 
of hot air. 

Blazing. Is a process of harden- 
ing saws and springs in oil, or in a 
mixture of oil with suet, wax, etc. ; 
they are then heated over a fire till 
the grease inflames, after which the 
saw is flattened while warm and 
then ground. 

Blazing. Applied to small tools ; 
after their being hardened in water 
they are coated with tallow and 
heated until the tallow begins to 
smoke when they are quenched in 
cold tallow. 

Bleeding. The practice of tapping 
a tree for the sake of the turpentine 
it contains. In the case of pitch pine 
this practice diminishes the elasti- 
city, strength and durability of the 
timber. 

Blend. A mineral substance re- 
sembling lead. 

Blende. The native sulphide of 
zinc ; composed of iron, zinc, sul- 
phur, silex and water ; it emits a 
phosphoric light on being scratched. 

Bleostaning. Mosaic pavement. 

Blind Area. Same as Dry 
Area. 

Blind Headers or Snap Headers. 
Are short stones or bricks that look 
like headers on the face but do not 
go deeper into the wall than the 
adjacent stretchers. 

Blind Story. A term sometimes 
applied to the triforium as opposed 
to the clear-story. 

Blind Wall. A wall with no 
opening in it. 

Blind Window. Same as Blank 
Window. 

Blister Steel. Is produced by 
placing bars of the purest wrought 
iron (generally Swedish iron) in a 
furnace between layers of charcoal 
powder and subjecting them to a 
high temperature, from about five 
to fourteen days according to the 
quality of steel required. 

Block. A thick piece of wood 
placed at the bottom of an architrave 



to form a stop for it, and also the 
skirting. 

' Block or Blocking. Small pieces 
of wood fitted, glued and fixed in 
the interior angle of two boards, 
etc., in order to give strength to the 
joint ; which is then said to be 
** blocked"; called also ** angle 
blocks ". 

Blockhouse. A small temporary 
fort constructed chiefly of log timber. 

Block in Course or Blocked 
Course . Masonry composed of large 
squared blocks of stone having the 
beds and joints roughly dressed ; 
it differs from ashlar in the smaller 
size of the stones and depth of the 
courses; chiefly ** shoddies" or 
stones under twelve inches deep are 
used, the length of each stone being 
four or five times its depth ; the 
courses consist of single stones only 
in depth, and no attention is paid 
to uniformity in the depth of the 
courses ; chiefly used for engineer- 
ing work, such as piers, abutments, 
etc. 

Blocking Course. The course 
of masonry immediately above a 
cornice ; also applied to a course of 
stone or brick forming a projecting 
line without mouldings at the base 
of a wall. 

Block of Stone or Marble. A 
piece rough from the quarry before 
it is cut in any way. 

Block Plans. Show the outline 
only of the intended buildings, and 
their position with regard to sur- 
rounding objects ; they are drawn 
to a small scale and include the 
whole area of the site, showing exist- 
ing boundary walls, sewers, gas and 
water mains, also all new walls, 
drains, waterpipes, etc. 

Blocks. Pieces of wood in which 
the sheaves or pulleys run, and 
through which the ropes pass. 

Blocks and Tackle. An arrange- 
ment of blocks and ropes for lifting 
a weight. 

Block Tin. Tin cast into blocks 
or ingots ; tin plate with an extra 
thick coating of tin. 

Blomary. The first forge through 
which iron passes after it is smelted 
from the ore. 
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Blood-red Heat. That degree 
of heat which is only necessary to 
reduce the protuberances on coarse 
iron by the hammer, in order to 
prepare it for the file, the iron being 
previously brought to the required 
shape ; this heat is also used for 
** letting down" moulding machine 
irons to enable them to be filed. 

Bloom. Is a slab, lump or ball of 
iron formed in the puddling furnace 
and placed under the helve, or a tilt 
hammer, the blows of which force 
out the cinder and consolidate and 
weld the particles of iron together. 

Bloom. The term applied to 
the yellow and purple hue seen in 
solder. 

Bloom. In ironworks, is in form 
a square piece two feet long. 

Blow. This term is applied in 
plasterers' work to the blisters or 
holes caused by the staking of some 
of the particles of lime after the 
work is finished ; if stone or lias 
limes are used for plastering it is 
Hable to "blow". 

Blower. In mining, a smelter. 

Blower. An iron shutter for 
partly or wholly closing the space 
between the top bar of a grate and 
the top of the opening of the 
chimney. 

Blowing. The projection of air 
into a furnace, in a strong and rapid 
current, for the purpose of increas- 
ing combustion. 

Blowi^ Joint. Is a method of 
joining the ends of lead pipes by 
the aid of a blow pipe. 

Blown Plate or Patent Plate 
Glass. Is made by polishing sheet 
glass on both sides ; it can be dis- 
tinguished from British plate glass 
by the bubbles which are elongated 
and irregular ; the surface is also 
more wavy than that of British 
plate, the bubbles in which are 
circular. 

Blow-off Cock. The stop cock 
in the blow-off pipe. 

Blow-off Pipe. The pipe fixed 
to the bottom of a boiler, for dis- 
charging the sediment. 

Blow Pipe. A bent pipe or tube 
for the purpose of directing a jet of 
air from the mouth of the operator 



through a flame on any object to be 
heated ; used by plumbers. 

Blue. A primary colour of 
various shades ; one of the seven 
primitive colours of the rays of light, 
into which they are divided when 
refracted through a glass prism. 

Blue and Black Pointing. Is 
that in which the mortar used is 
mixed with ashes instead of sand. 

Blue Black. Is a well-burnt 
levigated charcoal, of a cool neutral 
colour, and not differing from the 
common Frankfort black. 

Blue Black. Of the best quality 
is made from vine twigs ; the inferior 
qualities are often produced from 
other woods charred and reduced 
to a powder. 

Blue Carmine. Is a blue oxide 
of molybdena. 

Blue John. A term applied by 
Derbyshire miners to fluor-spar. 

Blue Lias Lime. An hydraulic 
lime made from the lias of the lias 
formation. 

Blue Ochre. Is a natural coloured 
clay of rare occurrence ; found with 
iron pyrites in Cornwall, and also in 
North America. 

Blub Pigments. On account of 
the slight differences in its manu- 
facture, which cause considerable 
variation in tint and colour, are 
known as Berlin blue, Chinese blue, 
Antwerp blue, Haarlem blue, etc. 

Blue Staffords. Are bricks used 
generally for important work, such as 
heavy foundations, copings, quoins, 
paving, etc. ; they are strong, durable, 
non-absorptive and unaffected by 
the weather; they are made from 
various clays and marls containing 
about seven to ten per cent, of iron. 
Imitation blue Staffords have only 
a surface wash of iron to give an 
outside colour, when broken they 
are red inside. 

Blue Stone. Sulphate of copper. 

Blue Vbrditer. Is a blue oxide 
of copper, or precipitate of the 
nitrate of copper by lime. 

Blue Vitriol. Sulphate of 
copper. 

Board. Is a piece of timber not 
more than two inches thick or not 
less than five-eigh€hs and any width 
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from eleven inches to two feet or 
more"; the term applied also to 
battens, deals and planks under 
three inches thick. 

Boarded Floors. Those covered 
with floor boards. 

BoARDma FOR Slating. That 
nailed to the rafters for the recep- 
tion of the slates. 

Boarding Joists. Those joists 
in naked flooring to which the floor 
boards are fixed. 

Boarding Luffer or Lever 
BoARDLNG. . See Louvre. 

Boards Listed Clear of Sap. 
Are those such as are reduced in 
their width by taking off the sap 
from the sides. 

Boasted Work or Droved Work. 
Consists of a regular description of 
chiselling, in which the marks of 
the tool run in parallel lines, each 
successive stroke being made be- 
neath the last, down the whole 
length of the stone, and repeated 
until the whole surface is covered. 

Boast or Boasting in Sculpture 
or Carving. Is the rough cutting 
of a piece of stone or wood, to 
shape it out to the simple form 
required, leaving the smaller details 
to be completed afterwards. 

Boaster. Is a chisel from one 
and a half to three inches wide used 
by masons for dressing stone down 
to smooth faces, or cleaning and 
finishing mouldings, etc. 

Boasting in Masonry. The act 
of paring the stone with a boaster 
and mallet, but not in uniform lines. 

Boat House. A kind of shed to 
shelter boats ; it is sometimes very 
elaborate. 

BocATORiUM. Anciently a 

slaughter-house . 

BoDiUM. A crypt or subter- 
raneous chapel. 

Bodmer's Bricks. Are made 
from a kind of fine concrete, com- 
posed of selenitic lime, cement, 
furnace slag, etc. 

Body . A term applied by painters 
to the opacity of a paint as measured 
by its power of concealing the surface 
over which it is spread. 

Body. Cherry or hard bricks are 
the best bricks in the kiln and are 



those taken from the interior of the 
pile. 

Body or Solid. In geometry, has 
three dimensions, length, breadth 
and thickness. 

Body Colour. A pigment pos- 
sessing consistence, body and tinge- 
ing power ; pigment laid on thickly 
and mixed with white. 

Body of a Capital. Is in the Ionic 
order of architecture a swelling en- 
largement of the column, on which 
is placed a heading of hanging orna- 
ment which seems to press forward 
in an elastic manner. 

Body of a Niche. That part of 
it whose superficies is vertical ; when 
the lower part of a niche is cylin- 
drical and the upper spherical, the 
former is called the body of the 
niche, and the latter the head. 

Body of a Room. The main part, 
independent of any recesses on the 
ends or sides. 

Body Range of a Groin. The 
wider of two vaults which intersect 
and form a groin. 

Bog. a marsh ; wet marshy land. 

Bog Earth. An earth composed 
of sand and a portion of decomposed 
vegetable fibre. 

Bog Iron Ore. An iron ore found 
in boggy land. 

Boiled Linseed Oil or DRYiNCi 
Oil. Is produced by heating raw 
oil with certain driers, or by passing 
a current of air through raw oil ; it 
is darker, thicker and more apt to 
clog than the raw oil ; generally used 
for outside work, as its rapidity in 
drying and greater body make it a 
quicker and more efficient protection. 

Boiler. A wrought iron vessel 
containing water, to which heat is 
applied for the generation of steam. 

Boiler Horse-Power and En- 
gine HoRSE-PowER. These terms 
are often misunderstood. ''Horse- 
power" has a definite meaning in 
each instance, but whilst a 100 h.p. 
boiler may supply sufficient steam 
for a 200 h.p. compound condensing 
engine of best make with Corliss 
valve gear, it may only be able to 
provide steam for a 50 or 75 h.p. 
engine of the old style with a plain 
slide valve. In each case the boiler 
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would be delivering the same amount 
of steam and be running at its normal 
rating of 100 h.p. An engine horse- 
power means work to the amount of 
33,000 foot pounds per minute, while 
a boiler horse-power means steam to 
the amount of 30 lb. per hour at a 
pressure of 70 lb. per square inch, and 
from a feed water temperature of 
100° F. The amount of heat re- 
quired to evaporate 30 lb. of water 
into steam under the above con- 
ditions is the same as that required 
to evaporate 34 '5 lb. from a tem- 
perature of 212° F. into steam 
at atmosphere pressure, which is 
34-5 X 966 = 33,327 heat units, which 
for practical purposes is commonly 
taken as 33,000. The fact that 
33,000 foot-pounds of work per 
minute represent an engine horse- 
power, and 33,000 heat units per hour 
a boiler horse-power, often leads to 
confusion. 

Boiler Pressure. Is the pres- 
sure above atmosphere, or the pres- 
sure as shown by a correct steam 
gauge. 

Poller Screw. A short piece of 
brass pipe screwed at the end, and 
having a shoulder and nut ; used for 
connecting a pipe to a- boiler or 
cistern. 

Bole. A friable clayey earth 
tinged with peroxide of iron ; a 
bisilicate of alumina. 

BoLECTioN MouLDmo. A mould- 
ing running round a panel and pro- 
jecting beyond the surface of the 
framing. 

BoLLiNG. A tree with top and 
branches cut off. 

BoLOGNLiN Stone. Is derived 
from sulphate of baryta by calcina- 
tion and exposure to the rays of the 
sun. 

Bolster. The baluster part of 
the Ionic capital on the return side ; 
also termed the '* pillow". 

Bolster. In timber bridges a 
similar work, or short horizontal 
piece of timber on the top of a pile 
or post. 

Bolster. A tool used for punch- 
ing holes and for making bolts. 

Bolt. A stout pin of iron or other 
metal for a fastening for a door ; it 



slides in a kind of socket and catches 
in a staple or notch to receive it. 

Bolt. A square or cylindrical 
piece of iron with a knob at one end 
and a screw at the other, with a nut 
fitted to it, used for fastening heavy 
timbers together. 

Bolt. The movable part of a 
lock which is actuated by the key or 
handle ; a tool used for soldering, 
having the end made of copper ; also 
called a bit. 

Bolt and Feathers. Same as 
Gibs and Cotters. 

Bolt Auger. An auger of large 
size. 

BoLTEL. See Boultine. 

BoLTONiTE. A granular mineral. 

Bond. In bricklaying and 
masonry, the method of construct- 
ing brickwork or walling, so as to 
form a coherent mass. There are 
several kinds of bonds ; in brickwork 
they are, English bond, Flemish 
bond, broken bond, herring-bone 
bond, double herring-bone bond,, 
gai'den wall or modified English ; 
the bonds in walling are rubble or 
random bond, coursed rubble, ash- 
lar, square or irregular snecked 
rubble. 

Bond. In carpentry, fastening 
two or more pieces together, either 
tenoned, mortised, or dovetailed. 

Bond Block. In an arch, a block 
of brickwork laid all headers for the 
purpose of connecting the several 
rings of brickwork together. 

Bonders. Bond stones or bind- 
ing stones, are stones which reach a 
considerable distance into and some- 
times entirely through a wall for the 
purpose of binding it together ; they 
are generally used in ashlar work. 

BoNDmo Bricks. Are bricks 
specially made for uniting the 
opposite sides of hollow walls. 

Bonding Tie or Bond. Same as 
Wall Tie. 

Bond of a Slate. Is the extent 
to which the joints in one course are 
covered by the course above ; the 
bond being termed ** true " when in 
all cases a joint occurs below the 
centre of the covering slate. 

BoNDSTONjB or Bonder. A large 
stone used td bond the coping of a 
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gable to the rest of the wall; it 
generally has a short length of cop- 
ing worked on it ; this term is some- 
times applied in masonry to an 
ordinary header. 

Bond Timbeb. A piece of timber 
built into a brick or stone wall, to 
give it longitudinal strength. 

Bone Black. Is produced by 
calcining bones in close vessels, and 
then ground ; it is inferior to ivory 
black. 

Bone Brown and Ivoey Bkown. 
Is produced by torrefying or roast- 
ing bone and ivory, till, by partial 
clmrring, they become of a brown 
colour throughout. 

Bone Earth. The earthy re- 
siduum of bones. 

Boning. The act or art of making 
or judging a plane surface by the 
guidance of the eye, or of setting 
objects in the same plane or line by 
the eye ; it is performed by joiners 
with two short straight edges (called 
"boning strips" or "winding 
strips ") ; surveyors generally use 
" boning rods " or " boning poles " 
which are set up at certain distances 
in the ground. 

Boning Pegs. Are small cubes 
of any hard wood, about two inches 
square, wrought perfectly true ; used 
by masons in formiing a plane sur- 
face on large stones. 

Boning Rod. A rod with a cross 
head at the top, in form like a T, 
generally used in sets of three, by 
looking over the top of which it can 
be ascertained whether any three 
points are in the same straight or 
level lines. 

Bonnet. The cast-iron plates 
which cover the openings in the 
valve chambers of a pump. 

Bonnet. In mining, a distinct 
bed of ore that communicates with 
no vein. 

Boom. The top or bottom hori- 
zontal member of a trussed girder ; 
the flange of a girder. 

Boor. A parlour, bed-chamber 
or inner room. 

Booster. (American.) A device 
whereby the pressure of one or more 
of a number of mains connected to 
a common generator is varied inde- 



pendently of the remainder of the 
mains ; it may be used to increase 
the pressure, as in lighting and out- 
going feeders for tramways, or to 
diminish it as in return feeders for 
tramways. In the latter case it is 
known as a " negative booster ". The 
apparatus employed may be a battery 
or an independent generator, or, as is 
most usual, a motor driven generator 
(motor generator) or a transformer. 
In the last case the primary circuit 
is usually excited ^om the main 
itself. Boosters may be used either 
with continuous or alternating cur- 
rent. 

Boot. A vertical pipe with a 
bend at the lower end for discharg- 
ing water. 

Booth. A temporary erection 
built of slight materials, for shade 
or shelter; or a wooden building 
for itinerant players and pedlars. 

Borax. In chemistry, a salt in 
appearance like crystals of alum ; 
an artificial salt used for soldering 
metals. 

Borcer. An instrument of iron, 
steel pointed ; used to bore holes in 
rocks for blasting. 

BoRD. Anciently, a cottage. 

Borders. For wallpapers are 
generally sold in pieces containing 
twelve yards, known in the trade as 
"dozens". 

Bore. The internal diameter of 
a pipe ; the act or operation of per- 
forating a solid body ; this term is 
generally restricted to wood, as 
metal is said to be " drilled ". 

Borehole. A deep excavation of 
small diameter sunk by special tools 
for experimental purposes or when 
ordinary well sinking becomes im- 
possible. 

Bornite. a tellurite of bismuth ; 
a copper ore. 

Boss. A wooden vessel used by 
bricklayers' labourers for the mortar 
used in tiling; it is provided with 
an iron hook, by which it hangs on 
the laths or ladder. 

Boss. In Gothic architecture, is 
a projecting ornament placed at the 
intersection of two groins, or ribs, 
of ceilings ; also used as a termina- 
tion to weather mouldings of doors. 
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windows, etc. ; principally used in 
vaulted ceilings. 

Boss. A sculptured keystone or 
carved piece of wood, or moulded 
plaster, used in Gothic roofs ; 
** boss " in plumbing is the same as 
"turning pin". 

BossAGE. Projecting stones laid 
rough in building, to be afterwards 
cut into mouldings or carved. 

BossAGB. Rustic stone work 
having indentures or channels left 
at the joints, these indentures or 
channels are sometimes bevelled, 
chamfered or circular. 

BossAGE. Same as Boasting for 
Carving. 

Bossed Up. A term applied to 
the method of dressing the ends of 
a lead roll or gutter. 

Boss Head. A term applied in 
the north of England to a box 
staple. 

Bossing Iron. Same as Solder- 
ing Iron. 

Bossing Mallet. A mallet used 
by plumbers consisting of a short 
cylinder of wood attached to a 
handle. 

Bossy. Containing a boss ; orna- 
ment with bosses. 

Bosquet. A French expression 
for a piece of ground in gardens, 
enclosed by a palisade or high 
hedgerow of trees, etc. 

Botany Bay Oak. Resembles in 
colour full red mahogany ; chiefly 
used for turnery, etc. 

F iTRYOiD, Botryoidal. Having 
the form of a bunch of grapes. 

BoTRYOLiTE. Salt of lime, oc- 
curring in botryoidal forms. 

Bottle Glass. A composition of 
sand and lime, clay, and alkaline 
ashes of any kind. 

Bottle Green. Of the colour of 
bottle glass. 

Bottle-nose Drip. Is lead 
dressed over a rounded edge to form 
a drip. 

Bottle-nosed Step. A step with 
a rounded nosing. 

Bottle Nosing. Same as 
Rounded Nosing. 

Bottle Trap. A trap shaped 
like a bottle, consisting of a hollow 
cylinder with an outlet at the side ; 



the inlet consists of a vertical pipe 
which dips into the water in the 
cylinder. 

Bottom Captain. A superinten- 
dent over the miners in the bottoms. 

Bottom Heat. Artificial tem- 
perature produced in hothouses. 

Bottoming or Pinning. The 
foundation of a macadamised road. 

Bottom Lift. In mining, the 
deepest or bottom tier of pumps. 

Bottom Rail. The lowest rail of 
a door, sash, etc. 

Bottoms. In mining, the deepest 
working parts of a mine, wrought 
either by sloping, driving or other- 
wise breaking the lode. 

Bottoms in Fork. A term 
applied in Cornwall when all the 
bottoms are unwatered, when they 
are said to be in ** fork " ; the act of 
drawing the water from the bottoms, 
or any dippa, is known as " forking 
the water ". 

BoTTONY. In heraldry, a cross 
which terminates at each end in 
three buds, knobs or buttons. 

Boudoir . A small retiring room ; 
a lady's private apartment. 

Boulder. A large stone worn 
roundish by water ; a mass of more 
or less rounded rock that has been 
transported to a distance from its 
native bed. 

Boulder Walls. Are those 
generally built of round flints or 
pebbles laid in strong mortar. 

BouLTiNE or BoLTEL. In archi- 
tecture, a convex moulding ; a 
quarter round moulding such as an 
ovolo. 

Bound. A north of England 
term signifying framed in panels,, 
such as a door, etc. 

Bound or Bond Masonry. Is. 
that in which the stones of each 
succeeding course are laid so that 
the joint which mounts and separ- 
ates two stones always falls directly 
over the middle of the stone below. 

Bounds. In mining, signifies the 
right to tin ore over a given district. 

BouRNONiTE . An antimonial sul- 
phuret of lead. 

Bourse. An exchange, or publi© 
edifice for the assemblage of mer- 
chants to transact business. 
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BouTAjn*. In architecture, an 
arc-boutant is an arch or buttress, 
serving to sustain a vault, and 
which is itself sustained by some 
strong wall or massive pile. 

BouvEBiE. A French term for a 
stable for oxen in abattoirs. 

BovA. Anciently, a wine cellar. 

BovEY Coal. A species of bitu- 
minous coal ; wood coal found at 
Bovey in Devon. 

Bow. The handle of a door key. 

Bow. Is that part of any build- 
ing which projects from a straight 
wall ; such as bow or bay windows. 

Bow. A beam of wood or brass 
with three long screws that direct a 
lath of wood or steel to draw flat 
arches of large radius. 

Bow. Anciently, an arch or gate- 
way. 

Bow Compasses. Are those in 
which one leg slides in a curved 
plate of metal, which is riveted into 
the other ; used for describing small 
circles ; also applied to an instru- 
ment for bending a lath of wood or 
steel into an arch. 

Bow Drill. A diill worked by 
means of a string attached to a 
•curved piece of elastic wood. 

Bow AND String Beam. A beam 
so trussed that the tendency of the 
straight part to sag when loaded is 
counteracted to some extent by the 
tension upon its two ends, by a bow 
of wood or metal attached to those 
extremities. Same as Trussed Girder. 

Bow AND String Bridge or 
Bowstring or Tension Bridge. Is 
that in which the horizontal thrust 
of the arch or trussed beam is re- 
sisted by means of a horizontal tie 
attached as nearly as possible to 
the chord line of the arch. 

Bow AND String Girder. A 
wrought iron bow and string girder, 
patented by Mr. G. Nasmyth. 

Bow Key. The head of the plug 
of a stop-cock is so called when it is 
shaped in the form of a ring. 

Bow Room. A room having a 
bow on one or more sides of it. 

Bow Saw. A flexible saw secured 
in a wooden frame stretched by 
means of a string ; used by joiners 
for cutting curves. 



Bow Suspension Truss. The 
chief feature in this roof truss is an 
arched beam, the ends being kept 
from spreading by a tie beam. 

Bow Tops. A term applied in iron 
raUings when the bars are connected 
at the top in fl form. 

Bower. The Anglo-Saxon term 
applied to a small enriched chamber 
for ladies ; a private room or parlour 
in ancient castles and mansions ; a 
shelter made with boughs of trees. 

BowERic. In the East Indies a 
well descended by steps. 

Bowl. A round hollow ; the 
hollow part of anything ; a money 
bowl. 

BowPEN. A metallic ruling pen 
having the part which holds the ink 
bowed out toward the middle. 

BowTEL. The shaft of a clustered 
pillar, or a shaft attached to the 
jambs of a door or window. 

Bow Window. A rounded bay 
window. 

Box. Generally a case of any 
size and material for containing 
anything. 

Box Culvert. Consists of verti- 
cal side walls of masonry i^ith flag 
stones on top from one wall to the 
other. 

Box Drain. An underground 
drain of brick or stone and of a 
rectangular section. 

Boxed Shutters. The boxings 
of a window ; the cases opposite each 
other on each side of a window, into 
which the shutters are folded or fall 
back. 

Box Elder. The ash - leaved 
maple. 

Box Girder. Is a hollow girder 
of wrought iron, formed by riveting 
iron plates and angle pieces to- 
gether ; they are generally used 
when the depth of girder is required 
to be over twelve inches and of a 
long span. 

Box Ground. Is a coarse but 
sound stone found in beds from teir 
inches to four and five feet thick ; 
it is free from vents and somewhat 
harder than Combe Down ; weathers 
well except by the sea or in a smoky 
atmosphere. 

Box Gutter. A trough gutter. 
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Box HoESE or Horse. Is a wooden 
support for barrow runs when on an 
incline ; they are generally made from 
one and a half to three feet square 
out of eleven by three planking ; 
they are similar to a box without a 
top or bottom and have a diagonal 
strut inside to strengthen them. 

Boxing. The recess into which 
folding shutters fit when not in use. 

Boxing or Upper Ballast. Is 
the ballast from six to nine inches 
deep packed round sleepers, rails, 
etc. , up to within two or three inches 
of the top ; used in railways. 

Box Key. A handle for turning a 
valve, shaped like a T with a socket 
at the lower end which fits the head 
of the valve. 

Box OF A Theatre. One of the 
subdivisions in the tiers round the 
circle. 

Box Staple. The iron box into 
which the bolt of a rim or dead lock 
is slid when it is locked. 

Box Wood. Is of a yellow colour 
inclining to orange ; it has practi- 
cally no grain ; used chiefly for tool 
handles, rules, etc. ; obtained in Eng- 
land and several parts of Europe. 

BoYAU. A connecting ditch 
covered with a parapet. 

BoziGA. Anciently, a house or 
dwelling. 

Brace. In timber framing, is a 
diagonal stay used to prevent dis- 
tortion ; when a brace is used by 
way of support to a rafter it is 
called a "strut" ; a tool used for 
boring or drilling. 

Brace. This term is applied to 
the diagonal poles lashed to the 
standards of a scaffold to stiffen it. 

Braced Arch Type. A steel arch 
with cross bracing in the spandrels. 

Braced Girder. A girder whose 
top and bottom horizontal members 
are connected by diagonal or vertical 
pieces termed "braces" instead of 
by a web. 

' Brack. In the timber trade, 
signifies anything rejected from 
that which is,« after such rejection, 
of superior quality ; so far as deals 
are concerned a "brack" is an un- 
merchantable deal and must be sold 
at a greatly reduced price. 



Bracked. Is a term applied by 
timber merchants to the sorting of 
timber. 

Bracket. An angular support- 
ing piece for a shelf, etc. See 
Skeleton Bracket. 

Bracket. In architecture, is an 
ornamental projection from the face 
of a wall to support a statue, etc., 
they are frequently found at the 
east end of the chancel and aisles of 
churches. 

Bracket. A gas pipe projecting 
from the wall and provided with a 
burner. 

Bracketed Stair. A stair with 
ornamental brackets fixed on the 
outer or cut string at the return 
end of each step ; rough vertical 
pieces are also fixed under each 
step and secured to the carriages, 
to give additional strength in good 
work. 

Brackets for Stairs. Are orna- 
mental brackets about three-eighths 
thick, placed under the return ends 
of the treads in open string stair, 
or, as they are sometimes called, 
" bracketed stair ". 

Bracketing for Cornices. Are 
wooden ribs nailed to the ceiling 
joists and battening ; the ribs are 
placed at intervals along the walls 
and lathed to sustain the plaster in 
which the mouldings are run ; only 
used for very large cornices. 

Br ad- AWL. A small boring tool 
for wood ; its handle is of wood 
generally in the shape of the frustum 
of a cone tapering downwards ; the 
steel part is also conical but slightly 
tapering upwards, the cutting edge 
at its point is formed by the meeting 
of two basils ground equally from 
each side. 

Brads. Of the lighter varieties, 
are known as joiners' brads and 
cabinet brads ; they are flat-sided 
nails, either cut or wrought with 
heads of the shape known as 
" billed," i.e.y the head projects from 
the shank on one side only, which, 
when driven with the flat sides 
parallel to the grain, is not liable to 
split the wood ; the heavy varieties 
of brads are known as " flooring 
brads ". 
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Brake Wheel. The wheel acted 
upon by a brake. 

Bramlby Fall Stone. A sand- 
stone of the millstone grit formation 
quarried in the neighbourhood of 
Bramley, Yorkshire ; it is very 
strong and durable, but in some 
cases weathers badly on account of 
an excess of grains of potash-fel- 
spar ; it has been largely used in 
engineering structures. 

Branch. Anything departing 
from the main body ; in mining, a 
leader, string, or rib of ore that 
runs in a lode, or if a lode is divided 
into several strings, they are called 
branches, whether they contain ore 
or not. 

Branched Work. Carved and 
sculptui'ed leaves and branches in 
monuments and friezes. 

Branches. The ribs of a Gothic 
vault rising upwards from the tops 
of the pillars to the apex and ap- 
pearing to support the ceiling or 
vault. 

Brand. A mark made by a hot 
iron ; brands are the distinguishing 
marks on timber; that fiom the 
Swedish ports being stencilled with 
red letters or marks on the ends ; 
that from the Canadian ports have 
black letters and white letters on 
the ends, and red marks on the 
edges ; that from the Norwegian 
ports are generally marked with 
blue letters ; from the Russian and 
Finland ports it is dry stamped on 
the ends without colour. 

Brandering. a Scotch term ap- 
plied to a method of counterlathing. 

Brandishing or Brattishing. 
A term used for carved work, as 
a crest, battlement or other parapet. 

Brandrith. a fence or rail round 
the opening of a well. 

Braiser. a worker in brass ; a 
pan for charcoal. 

Brash. Rock disintegrated into 
small fragments. 

Brass. Is an alloy of copper and 
zinc, the proportions varying ac- 
cording to the purpose for which the 
brass is required. 

Brass. In the Middle Ages, a 
plate of metal inserted or affixed to 
a flat gravestone. 



Brass Bushed. Is a term applied 
when the holes in locks for the pipe 
of the key and for the handle of the 
door to work in are bound with 
brass ; also applied to axle pulleys 
when the hole in which the axle 
works is bound in brass. 

Brasses. That part of a lathe 
in which the mandrel lies ; also that 
part of a machine in which the ends 
of a spindle or axle revolve. 

Brasses (Sepulchral). Monu- 
mental plates of brass or mixed 
metal, formerly termed latten, in- 
laid on large slabs or stone, which 
usually form part of the pavement 
of a church, and represent in their 
outline, or by lines engraved upon 
them, the figure of the deceased. 

Brass Faced. Anything having 
a thin plate of brass on the face 
only, such as axle pulleys. 

Brass Foil. Dutch gold ; brass 
beaten out thin. 

Brattishing. Anciently, carved 
openwork. 

Bray. Anciently, a bank or 
earthen mound. 

Braze. To braze is to join two 
pieces of metal together with hard 
solder. 

Braziletto Wood. Is an inferior 
kind of Brazil wood, of a ruddy 
orange colour ; principally used for 
dyeing and turnery. 

Brazil Wood {Gcesalpina 
echinata). Is a wood which yields 
a red dye ; it is principally imported 
from Pernambuco ; the tree is large, 
crooked, and knotty ; the bark is 
very thick, and equals the third or 
fourth of its diameter. 

Brazil Wood Lake or Drop 
Lake. Is a pigment made by 
dropping a mixture of Brazil wood 
through a funnel on to a slab ; the 
drops are dried and mixed into a 
paste with gum water. 

Brazing. Is a method of mending 
broken band saws ; also applied to 
fine and neat joints in iron, brass, 
steel, etc., made by welding. 

Brazing or Brass Soldering. 
Implies soldering with the constitu- 
ents of brass (zinc and copper) ; also 
applied to the process of soldering 
with any hard solder. 
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Break. A projection or recess 
from the surface or wall of a build- 
ing ; also applied in joinery to the 
projections formed by a moulding 
being mitred round a projection. 

Break. A term used in the 
north of England to signify "bell 
cast". 

Break. In electricity, the dis- 
tance between the broken ends of 
the circuit. 

Break Heads. In glazing, leads 
used at the point where the different 
sections of a large light are joined 
in fixing. 

Breaking Down. Is the method 
of dividing a baulk of timber into 
boards or planks ; if the planks are 
sawn longitudinally through their 
thickness, the saw cut is called the 
"ripping cut" and the former the 
** breaking cut". 

Breaking Load or Weight. Is 
that dead load which, when steadily 
applied, is just sufficient to produce 
fracture in the material or structure. 

Breaking Joint. The joint 
formed by the meeting of several 
heading joints in one continued 
line. 

Breaking Joint. In joinery, is 
not to allow two joints to come 
together. 

Breaking Stress or Ultimate 
Stress. On any piece of material, 
is the stress produced by the break- 
ing load. 

Break Joint. In masonry, is 
the disposition of the stones (or 
bricks) so that the joints shall fall 
immediately over one another. 

Breast. The wall between the 
floor and the sill of a window. 

Breast. In mining, the face of 
coal workings. 

Breast. In the noi-th of Eng- 
land, a riser ; also applied both to a 
step and to the seat of a water-closet. 

Breast Drill. A drill worked 
against the breast. 

Breast Linings or Window 
Backs. Cover that portion of the 
wall between the inside ledge or 
window board and the floor. 

Breast Walls. Are those 
erected to sustain the face of solid 
earth ; a wall breasting a slope. 



Breast-Wheel. In mill work, a 
form of water-wheel in which the 
water is delivered to the float-boards 
at a point somewhat between the 
bottom and top ; buckets are 
seldom used on breast- wheels. 

Breastwork. A work, or a 
mass of earth thrown up breast- 
high, to protect troops from the fire 
of the enemy. 

Breeze. Small ashes and cinders 
used instead of coal for the burning 
of bricks ; finely broken coke. 

Breeze Bricks. Are those made 
from sifted ashes, etc. 

Bremen Blue or Verditer. Is 
a compound of copper and lime, of 
a greenish tint. 

Bresstweall. Anciently, a 
breast-high wall. 

Bressummer. a beam after the 
maimer of a lintel, supporting a 
superincumbent part of a wall, and 
running longitudinally below that 
part; formerly called "sommer 
beam ". 

Brest. In architecture, the 
member of a column, more usually 
called the thorns, tore or torus. 

Bretachi^. Anciently, wooden 
towers, attached to fortified towns. 

Brettices. Airtight partitions 
in mines. 

Brewery. Same as Brewhouse. 

Brewhouse. a building appro- 
priated to brewing malt liquors. 

Bre wsTERiTE . A silicious mineral, 
called after Sir D. Brewster. 

Brick. A brick is a rectangular 
mass of clay or brick earth, formed 
into the required shape by means of 
a mould and hardened by burning. 
The size of a brick is generally 
understood to be nine inches long, 
four and a half broad and two and 
a half inches thick. This size is not 
to be relied on as bricks from differ- 
ent yards vary considerably. 

Brick Ashlar. Is a term ap- 
plied to walls with ashlar facing, 
backed in with brickwork. 

Brick Axe. Is used for axing off 
the soffits of bricks in arches, etc. 
As the bricks are generally rubbed 
smooth after axing, the more truly 
they are axed the less labour is 
required in rubbing them. 
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-Brickbat. A piece or fragment 
of a brick. 

Brick Clay or Brick Earth. 
Clay or earth used or suitable for 
making bricks. 

Brick Flat. Built of bricks laid 
flat. 

Brick Groins. The intersecting 
or meeting of two circles upon their 
diagonal elevations, drawn upon the 
different sides of a square, whose 
principal strength lies in the united 
force of elevation divided by 
geometrical proportions to one 
certain gravity. 

Bricklayer. One who builds 
with bricks ; this trade sometimes 
includes walling, tiling and paving 
with bricks or tiles. 

Bricklaying. The art by which 
bricks are joined and cemented so 
as to adhere as one body. 

Brick-Nogged Partition. A 
timber partition having the spaces 
between the quarters filled in with 
brickwork. 

Brick-Nogging. Brickwork car- 
ried up and filled in between timber 
framing. 

Brick on Edge. The term ap- 
plied in paving, coping, etc., when 
the bricks are laid on their edges. 

Brick Piers. A pillar or mass 
of solid brickwork, used between 
window openings, doorways, arches 
for bridges, etc. 

Brick Trimmer. A brick arch 
abutting upon the wooden trimmer 
under the slab of a fireplace to 
prevent the communication of fire ; 
also called " trimmer arch ". 

Brick Trowel. A tool used by 
bricklayers for taking up mortar 
and spreading it on the top of a 
wall, etc. 

Brickwork. Any work per- 
formed with bricks as the solid 
material. 

Brickyard. A place where 
bricks are made. 

Bridewell. A house of correc- 
tion ; a prison so called from the 
palace near St. Bride's or Bridget's 
Well in London, which was turned 
into a penitentiary. 

Bridge. A structure thrown 
across a river, roadway, etc., sup- 



poited at intervals or at remote 
points. There are bridges built of 
stone, brick, iron, wood and wire, 
and on the principle of suspension. 
The celebrated wooden bridge which 
connects Teignmouth with the vil- 
lage of Shaldon, on the other side 
of the river, was built at a cost 
of £20,000, and is 1,672 feet in 
length, being the longest in Eng- 
land, and only surpassed in Europe 
by the Pont de Lyons (1,700 feet) ; 
it consists of thirty-four arches. 
In the construction of bridges five 
principal points are necessary to be 
considered — firstly, the choice of its 
position or locality ; secondly, the 
vent or egress that must be allowed 
to the river ; thirdly, the form of 
the arches ; fourthly, the size and 
number of the arches ; fifthly, the 
breadth of the bridge. 

Bridge (Wheatstone's). A device 
for the accurate measurement of re- 
sistance ; it consists of a number 
of known resistances, which may be 
** plugged" in or out; a galvano- 
meter or battery. 

Bridge Board. Same as Notch 
Board, which see. 

Bridged Gutters. Are gutters 
formed of sheet lead laid upon 
boarding supported by bearers. 

Bridge Over. Is when several 
parallel timbers occur and another 
timber is fixed transversely or is 
said to *' bridge over" them; 
common rafters "bridge over" the 
purlins. 

Bridge Stone. A stone laid 
from the pavement to the entrance 
door of a house, over a sunk area, 
and supported by an arch. 

Bridging Floors. Are floors in 
which bridging joists are used. 

Bridging Joists. Common joists 
as distinguished from trimming 
joists. 

Bridging Pieces. A short piece 
of timber framed in between two 
joists for the purpose of supporting 
a partition ; short timbers placed 
between two opposite beams to 
prevent their nearer approach. 

Bridle. The term applied to 
a trimmer in the north of Eng- 
land. 
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Beidlb Joint. A method in 
carpentry of forming a joint which 
is somewhat the reverse of the 
mortise and tenon joint ; a notch is 
formed at the end of a timber which 
fits over the '* bridle " or projection 
in the other piece. 

Brindling. Stripes or marks of 
varying colour seen in bricks, owing 
to the partial exposure to the heat. 

Bright. A term applied to 
American timber that has not been 
discoloured by being floated down 
rivers for shipment. 

Bright Fronts. Are bricks of 
superior quality made from washed 
earth. 

Brighton Green. Is a pigment 
made from copper. 

Bright Rod Bolt. A door bolt, 
resembling a barrel bolt, but not 
having a continuous barrel. 

Brights. The name applied to 
deals, sawn from picked logs, and 
have not been floated down the 
river, therefore are the best, being 
much cleaner and a better colour ; 
floating the deals damages, dis- 
colours and also causes the softer 
ones to warp when dried. 

Brimstone. Sulphur. 

Brinepit. a pit or well of salt 
water. 

Brindle or Cog Joint. Is a 
circular or triangular sinking cut on 
the underside of beams, into which 
the ends of the posts supporting the 
beam are fitted ; also applicable to 
the feet of posts resting on beams 
or plates. 

Brindling. Streaks of colour in 
unequally burnt bricks. 

Bringing Up. See Carry Up. 

Bristle Brick. A brick for 
cleaning cutlery. 

Bristol Board. A fine smooth 
cardboard used for drawing 
purposes. 

Bristol Stone or Bristol Dia- 
mond. Small brilliant pieces of 
quartz or rock crystal found in a 
rock near Bristol. 

Britannia Metal. A compound 
of tin with some antimony, sine and 
copper. 

British Asphalt (Patent). Con- 
sists of quicklime, pitch, sawdust 



and ground iron slag, melted and 
laid in a liquid state. 

British Plate Glass. Is gener- 
ally known as plate glass ; it is 
produced by pouring white hot glass 
on to an iron table and rolling it 
under a heavy metal roller, the sur- 
face being either left rough, polished, 
or indented by a pattern cut on the 
surface of the table. 

Brittleness. In iron, is a want 
of tenacity or strength so as to be 
easily broken by pressure or impact ; 
when iron is made too hot, so as to 
be nearly in a state of fusion, or so 
hard as to resist the action of the 
file, this is called the disposition of 
cast iron. 

Broach. An old English term 
for a spire ; it is still in use in some 
parts of the country to denote a 
spire springing from the tower with- 
out any intermediate parapet. 

Broach. A boring drill. 

Broached Work. See Droved 
and Broached. 

Broad Axe. An axe for hewing 
timber. 

Broad Gauge. The distance 
more than four feet eight and a 
half between the rails of a railway. 

Brob. a spike having a head so 
shaped that it can be Imocked out 
by a hammer ; used for temporary 
connection of timbers in excavations. 

Brocatel or Brocatello. A 
variegated calcareous stone. 

Brochanite. a sulphate of 
copper. 

Broken Ashlar. Is that com- 
posed of cut stone masonry in which 
the joints are not continuous. 

Broken Joint Floor. A floor 
in which there are breaks in the 
longitudinal joints of the boards 
owing to their not being of uniform 
width. 

Brontern or Bronteum. In 
Greek architecture, brazen vessels 
placed under the floor of a theatre 
with stones in them to imitate 
thunder. 

Bronze. An alloy of copper and 
tin ; it may also contain a little 
zinc. 

Bronze Age. The age when the 
implements were of bronze. 
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Bronze Powder. A metallic 
powder for imitating bronze. 

Bronzing Liquor. Chloride of 
antimony and sulphate of copper ; 
used in bronzing. 

Bronzite. a variety of diallage. 

Brood. In mining, any hetero- 
geneous mixture among tin or 
copper ore, as Mundick Black Jack, 
etc. 

' Brought Forward. A term ap- 
plied when irregularities in old 
paint work have to be filled up with 
putty or thick paint in order to 
produce a smooth and even surface 
for the reception of the new paint. 

Brown. A dusky colour inclin- 
ing to red ; a colour of various 
shades, resulting from a mixture of 
red, black and yellow. 

Brown Coal. Wood coal or 
lignite. 

Brown Hematite. Is an oxide 
of iron (hydrated) of a brown colour, 
containing about sixty per cent, of 
iron, found in Devonshire, Cumber- 
land, Gloucestershire and on the 
continent. 

Brown Hard Spirit Varnish. 
Consists of dissolving shellac in 
spirits of wine, then pale turpentine 
is added and the whole shaken well 
together. 

Brown Ochre, Spruce Ochre 
or Ochre de Rue. Is a kind of 
dark coloured yellow ochre. See 
Spruce Ochre. 

Brown Pink. Is a vegetable 
pigment, generally of a greenish 
hue ; works well in oil or water, 
dries badly, ^nd if mixed with white 
lead it will not keep its colour. 

Brown Post. A term formerly 
applied to a beam laid across a 
building. 

Brown Spar. A variety of dolo- 
mite, tinged by oxide of iron and 
manganese. 

Brunswick Black. Consists of 
boiling asphaltum for about six 
hours, over a slow fire, at the same 
time boiling oil (which has been 
previously boiled and had litharge 
introduced gradually until stringy) 
is then poured into the boiling 
asphaltum and boiled uijtil it can 
be rolled into hard pills, it is then 



allowed to cool, and is mixed with 
as much turpentine as will give it 
a proper consistency. 

Brunswick Blue. Is a chemical 
compound containing alum and 
other substances. 

Brunswick Green. Is a pigment 
produced by heating copper with 
sal-ammoniac, chalk or lime, lead 
and alum are often added ; it is of a 
bluish tinge ; durable, not poison- 
ous, and dries well in oil. The 
common quality consists of a 
mixture of chromate of lead and 
Prussian blue. 

Brunswick Rock Asphalt. Is 
that obtained from mines at Vor- 
whole in Brunswick Germany. 

Brush. In electricity the lumin- 
ous appearance of electric matter. 

Brushes. Pieces of copper or 
carbon, etc., which take or collect 
current from a moving conductor. 

Brush Wheels. Wheels which 
turn each other without teeth, the 
rubbing surfaces being covered with 
stiff hairs, leather, etc. 

Brushwood. Branches of trees 
cut off ; a rough low close thicket. 

BuATA. Anciently, an arch of 
chamber ; a crypt. 

BuccA. Anciently, an almonry. 

BucciNiTE. A fossil buccinum, 
i.e., a whelk or trumpet shell. 

BucENTAUR. A figure half ox and 
half man, sometimes introduced into 
sculpture ; also applied to the ancient 
state barge of the doges of Venice. 

BucKERS. In mining, bruisers of 
the ore. 

Bucking. A method in mining 
of breaking poor foul copper ore 
smaller by hand, with small flat 
irons, called bucking irons, in order 
to wash and separate the pure ore 
from the useless waste ; this term is 
also used in lead mines ; also used 
to signify washing or wet stamping 
ores. 

Bucking Iron. A tool used in 
mining for pulverising the ore. 

Buckled. A term applied to a 
metal plate curved in two dii'ections 
at right angles to each other ; also ap- 
plied to saws when not true or bent. 

Buckles. Huge wooden '*hair 
pins " for thatching. 
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Buckling. Failure by distortion 
or crumpling without fracture. 

Buck ANi A or Bucr anes . In sculp- 
ture, ornamented ox skulls on Greek 
friezes. 

BuDDLE. A large square frame of 
boards used in washing ore ; a pit 
<iug in the earth near the stamping 
mill, seven feet long, three feet wide 
And two and a half feet deep, where 
the stamped tin is washed from its 
impurities by water constantly run- 
ning through the buddle ; a boy called 
a "buddle boy" stands in the pit 
«nd works both with the shovel and 
with his feet. 

Budget. A small pocket; used by 
tilers for holding the nails in lathing 
for tiling. 

Buff. The colour of buff, a light 
yellow. 

Buffet. A cabinet or cupboard 
for plate, glass, etc. ; a sideboard ; 
a place for refreshment ; a table with 
long, narrow shelves over it ; also 
applied in the north of England to 
a stool. 

Buhl. Unburnished gold ; brass 
or mother-of-pearl used for inlaying. 

Buhl WORK. Work in which wood 
or tortoise-shell is inlaid with buhl. 

BuHR Stone. A silicious stone ; 
much used for millstones for flour 
mills. 

Builder. A person who con- 
tracts for performing the whole of 
the different artificers' works in a 
building ; an architect. 

Building. An edifice ; the art 
of raising fabrics, which comprises 
all the operations of an architect in 
building with stone, brick, timber, 
■etc. 

Building Act. An Act, 18 and 
19 Vic, cap. 122, passed for regu- 
lating the construction and use of 
buildings. 

Building of Beams. Scarfing, 
or the joining of two or several 
pieces of timber together in one 
thickness, to form a beam of large 
dimensions. 

Building Surveyor. Prepares 
from the drawings and specifications 
bills of quantities of intended works, 
for the use of the builder, on which 
to frame his estimates, etc. 



Built Rib. A rib composed of 
several pieces laid side by side. 

Built Up. In joinery, a circular 
piece of work, say, the rail of a door, 
etc., is said to be '* built up" when 
made up of several pieces to obtain 
the required depth. 

Built Up Beam. A large beam, 
built up of several pieces when 
tirtiber cannot be obtained large 
enough. 

Bulb T Iron Standards. Iron 
standards of T shape used for wire 
fencing. 

BuLEUTERiA. Among the Greeks, 
council chambers or public halls. 

BuLKER. A beam or rafter. 

BuLKER. A term sometimes ap- 
plied to a beam or rafter. 

BuLKiNESS. Is defined by Ran- 
kine as **the number of units of 
volume which a unit of weight of a 
substance fills " ; generally expressed 
in cubic feet to the ton ; the quality 
of being bulky ; the opposite of 
heaviness. 

Bull ANTIC. Designating certain 
ornamental capital letters , used in 
apostolic bulls. 

Bullen Nails. Lacquered nails 
with round heads and short 
shanks. 

Bullet Wood. Obtained from 
the West Indies, is the produce of a 
large tree with a white sap ; it is of 
a greenish hazel, close and hard in 
grain. Another species obtained 
from Berbice is of a hazel brown 
colour. 

Bull Heads. Are bricks that 
vary gradually in width. 

BuLLNOSE Step. In staircasing, 
is when the lower step of a flight of 
stairs has its outer end formed into 
a quarter of a circle. 

Bull-Nosed or Round-Ended 
Bricks. Are those with the comers 
rounded off. 

Bullock Sheds. Houses or sheds 
for feeding bullocks. 

Bull's-Eye. The central portion 
of a table of crown glass. 

Bull's-Eye. A small circular 
aperture for the admission of light 
or air. 

Bull's-Eye. A small circular 
window. 
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Bull's-Eye Arch, Frame, etc. 
Is one that forius either a complete 
circle in elevation, or it may be an 
ellipse in elevation. 

Bull's Nose. The external or 
other angle of a polygon, or of any 
two lines meeting at an obtuse 
angle. 

Bunch or Bunchy. A mine that 
is sometimes rich and at other times 
poor is said to be bunchy. 

Bunch or Squat. In mining, a 
quantity of ore of small extent, 
more than a stone and not so much 
as a course ; a mine is said to be 
bunchy when these are found in 
place of a regular lode. 

Bundle Pillar. A column or 
pier with others of sm^ll dimensions 
attached to it. 

Bungalow. An Indian country 
house of a single floor, usually built 
of very light materials ; this term is 
applied in England to similar struc- 
tures. 

Bunny. In mining, of tin or 
copper ore ; a pipe of ore ; a great 
collection of ore without any vein 
coming out from it. 

BuNSEN Burner. A burner con- 
suming a mixture of gas and air, 
giving heat with only a feeble light ; 
for gas fires and stoves. 

Burden. In mining, the tops or 
heads of Streamwork, which lie over 
the stream of tin, and which must 
be first cleansed. 

Bureau. A vrriting table with 
drawers for papers ; a chest of 
drawers ; an office, chamber, or 
place for the transaction of public 
or state business. 

Burg. An ancient structure in 
North Britain. 

Burges. The Persian word for 
towers ; a fortified dwelling or en- 
closed town. 

BuRGHBOTE. A Contribution 
formerly levied for building or re- 
pairing the defences of a town. 

Burgundy Pitch. A resin col- 
lected from the spruce fir. 

BuRGUS. Formerly a number of 
houses protected by a fortress. 

BuRGWARD. Formerly applied 
to the custody or keeping of a 
castle. 



BuRGWORK. Formerly a castle 
or borough. 

Burin. A graver; a tool for 
engraving. 

Burner. The part of a lamp or 
a gas jjipe from which the flame 
issues. 

Burner Socket. In gas fitting, 
the short piece of tube which receives 
the burner. 

Burning. Lead burning or 
** autogenous soldering" consists in 
melting two edges together without 
using any solder. 

Burning Glass. A glass so formed 
as to concentrate the sun's rays to a 
focus and produce intense heat. 

Burning-House. The furnace in 
which tin ores are calcined to sub- 
lime the sulphur from pyrites. 

Burning In. The method of 
securing a lead flashing, etc., by 
running in melted lead. 

Burning Mirror. A concave 
mirror, usually of metal, which con- 
centrates the sun's rays to a focus 
which produces intense heat. 

Burning Off. Removing paint 
by softening it with a lamp flame, 
or a hot iron, and scraping. 

Burnish Gold Size. Is gener- 
ally a mixture of red chalk, black 
lead, deer suet and pipeclay, ground 
together into a stiff" paste ; it is laid 
over a basis of size and whiting to 
secure gold leaf that is to be rubbed 
bright with a burnisher. 

Burnisher. A tool of various 
kinds ; used for smoothing and 
polishing a rough surface. 

Burnt. Applied to iron, is when 
it is raised to too high a temperature, 
which causes its tensile strength and 
ductility to be reduced. 

Burnt Carmine. Is the pig- 
ment produced by partially charring 
cochineal till it resembles in colour 
the purple of gold. 

Burnt Clay Ballast. Is made 
from any clay suitable for brick 
making ; only used when ready- 
made ballast (stones) is not obtain- 
able. 

Burnt Roman Ochre. Is a 
natural coloured clay, little if at 
all affected by heat, fire, or lime ; 
suitable for distemper painting. 
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Burnt Sienna. Is produced by 
burning raw sienna (or Terra de 
Sienna), a clay stained with oxides 
of iron and manganese ; of an orange- 
red colour, durable in oil or water. 

Burnt Stone. A cornelian, as if 
acted on by fire, found in ruins. 

Burnt Umber. Is a clay (raw 
umber) coloured by oxide of iron ; it 
is burnt to give it a darker colour ; 
useful as a drier and for mixing with 
white lead to make stone colour. 

Burnt Verdigris. Is an olive- 
coloured oxide of copper deprived 
of acid, diies well in oil, and is a 
more eligible pigment than in its 
original state. 

Burr. A small metal washer 
used with a rivet. 

Burr. Are masses of brick fused 
together, or single bricks overburnt 
or partially vitrified. 

BuRRAS Pipe. A tube in which 
to keep corroding powders. 

BuRRE Stone. A millstone which 
is almost pure silex ; the best kind 
is of a whitish colour. 

Burrow. In mining, the heap 
or heaps of deads, attle or earth (void 
of ore) which is brought out of a 
mine, and which generally lie round 
the shafts. 

Burrs. Or excrescences on trees 
owe their beauty to the crowding 
together of small germs, apparently 
the unsuccessful attempts at the 
formation of branches from one in- 
dividual spot. Sometimes the 
"burrs" occur of immense size 
so as to yield a large and thick 
slab of highly ornamental wood of 
most confused and irregular growth, 
and consequently the more valuable 
for veneers. 

Bursary. The treasury of a 
college or monastery. 

Burton. A manor ; a manor- 
house. 

Bush. A circle of metal let into 
round holes or orifices, or into the 
sheaves of such blocks as have iron 
pins to prevent their wearing. 

Bush Hammered Stone. Is 
when the roughnesses of the stone 
are taken off with a bush hammer. 

Bust. In sculpture, comprising 
the head, neck, shoulders and breast. 



BusTUM. Formerly a tomb. 

Butlery. a butler's pantry ; a 
larder. 

Butt End of a Piece of Timber. 
Is that which was nearest the root 
of the tree. 

Butted. If the ends of two 
pieces of timber (such as joists, 
etc.) are placed tegether they are 
said to be ' ' butted " ; this term is also 
applied to two timbers with the 
longitudinal grain of one at right 
angles to the other. 

Butter. A bricklayer is said to 
"butter" a brick if he draws a 
little mortar as fine as he can upon 
the front and back edges and then 
lays it ; it is only done when the 
work has to be kept down to a 
gauge as it leaves an air passage 
under every brick ; therefore 
" buttering " should be condemned. 

Butterfly or Winged Nut. Is a 
nut made with two wings or leaves 
(sometimes flattened out into one) 
whereby it can be turned between 
the thumb and finger. 

Buttery. In some colleges a 
refreshment room for the students ; 
a storeroom for provisions and 
liquors. 

Butt Hinges. Are those em- 
ployed in the hanging of framed 
doors, etc. , by its edge ; also called 
" edge hinges". 

Butt Joint. A joint in which 
the two pieces of wood to be joined 
are laid simply side by side, or end 
to end, without being tongued, re- 
bated or splayed. 

Button. A small piece of. wood 
or metal made to turn upon a centre, 
usually a screw ; used for fastening 
doors, etc. 

Button Blocked. A term ap- 
plied when a table top or other wide 
piece of joinery is fastened with 
buttons to allow it to shrink. 

Button, Cup Ended or Snap 
Rivets. Are those having the points 
formed while the iron is hot, with 
a tool containing a nearly hemi- 
spherical hollow. 

Buttress. An abutment of 
masonry to strengthen and support 
a wall ; it is added to the outeide 
of the wall in order to increase its 
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stability against a thrust. The but- 
tresses in the Early English style of 
architecture have less breadth and 
a much gi*eater projection than the 
Norman style, and often stand out 
very boldly ; they are sometimes con- 
tinued without diminution, but they 
are generally broken into stages 
with a successive reduction in their 
projection and sometimes in their 
width ; they generally terminate 
with a triangular pediment below 
the parapet and in some cases stand- 
ing against it; in modem work it 
sometimes rises above the eaves and 
terminates in a pinnacle. 

Butts. Hinges so made that the 
two halves abut when closed ; called 
"edge hinges" in Scotland. 

Butty . A term applied to an equal 
dividend system among labourers. 



Butty Gang. A body of navvies 
who contract to do work on the 
"butty" system. 

B. W. G. Birmingham wire 
gauge. 

Bye-Pars. A tap having a smaller 
pipe connected so as to allow gas to 
pass from one side to the other of 
the tap. 

Byre. A cow-house. 

Byssolite. a fine fibrous tremo- 
lite ; asbestos. 

I Byzantine Architecture. That 
I about the year 328 a.d., when Con- 
j stantine, who had previously re- 
sided at Rome, commenced his new 
I capital of the East ; it was then 
called Byzantium, now Constanti- 
nople. 

Byzanteum Artificium. Mosaic 
work. 



C. As a numeral, stands for a 
hundred, CC. for two hundred, etc. 

C. Generally denotes the "long 
hundred " of one hundred and 
twenty, by which slates are usually 
sold. 

Caaba. An ancient Arab temple 
at Mecca with a mysterious black 
stone built in, sacred to all Moslems. 

Cabbling. The method of 
breaking up pig iron, into small 
.pieces, which has been subjected to 
the influence of a refinery ; these 
pieces of iron are then heated in 
another furnace almost to fusion, 
hammered down into shape and 
drawn out into bar iron ; also called 
" scabbling ". 

Cabin. A small room ; a cottage 
or hut. 

Cabinet. A closet or small room ; 
a private room in which consulta- 
tions are held ; a piece of furniture 
consisting of drawers, doors, etc. ; 
the cabinets in Tudor times were of 
massive proportions, carved in oak, 
ebony, walnut, etc. 

Cabinet Brad. A small-sized 
brad. 

Cabinet Lock. This term applies 
to such as desk, drawer, box, cup- 
board locks, etc. These are called 



"straight" when the front plate is 
screwed flat against the woodwork 
without any sinking in ; it is termed 
" cut " when let in so that the back 
plate is flush with the surface of the 
wood. 

Cabin Hook. A hook for secur- 
ing a casement, sash or door when 
open. 

Cable or Cabling. An ornament 
resembling the twisted strands of a 
rope ; a moulding of a convex cir- 
cular section rising from the back 
or concave surface of a flute. 

Cabled Column. One in which 
cables are used. 

Cabled Fluting. Flutes or 
channels hollowed out for about two- 
thirds of the upper part of their 
length and the remainder cut so 
that each flute has the appearance 
of being partly filled up by a round 
moulding or " cable ". 

Cable Moulding. Is a moulding 
cut in the shape of a rope ; much 
used in the later period of the 
Norman style. 

Cables. See Wires. 

Cadastre. A French term for 
a "terrier," or official survey and 
valuation of property. 

Cadmia. a sulphide of qadmium. 
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Cadmia. Brass ore. 

Cadmium. A white metal re- 
sembling tin. 

Cadmium Yellow. A sulphide 
of cadmium. 

Caduceus. a rod entwined by 
two winged serpents ; carried by 
Mercury. 

CiELATURA. A Greek term applied 
to all sorts of ornamental work in 
metal, except statues. 

C^MENTicius. Built of unhewn 
stones ; large irregular masses laid 
together without mortar. 

Caen Stone. Is an oolitic lime-, 
stone of a pale cream yellow colour, 
easily worked and carved, soft when 
first quarried, and, although harden- 
ing upon exposure, weathers badly. 

Cafe. A coffee-house ; a res- 
taurant. 

Cage. In carpentry, an outer 
work of timber enclosing another 
within it. 

Cairn. A conical heap of stones 
anciently erected as a memorial, 
especially over a grave. 

Cairngorm. A yellow or brown 
variety of rock crystal from Cairn- 
gorm in Scotland. 

Caisson. In vaulting, the sunken 
panels on ceilings, cupolas and 
vaults. 

Caisson. A wooden frame or 
box with a flat bottom, made of 
strong timbers firmly connected to- 
gether ; used for laying foundations 
under water where the coffer-dam 
cannot be employed. 

Cal. a term applied in Cornish 
mining to a kind of iron gossan 
stone found in the bryle and backs 
of lodes. 

Calcar. a small oven or rever- 
beratory furnace, in which the first 
calcination of sand and potashes is 
made for turning them into frit, 
from which glass is ultimately made. 

Calcareous Earth. A species 
of earth which becomes friable by 
burning and is afterwards reduced 
to an impalpable powder by mixing 
it with water ; the same as lime and 
of which there are various combina- 
tions, as marble, limestone, gypsum, 
etc. 

Calcareous Sandstones. Are 



those containing a large proportion 
of carbonate of lime. 

Calcareous Spar. Crystallised 
carbonate of lime. 

Calcareous Tufa. Carbonate of 
lime in alluvial deposit. 

Calcatorium. Among the 

Romans, a raised platform of 
masonry in the cellar attached to 
a vineyard. 

Calcic. Containing calcium. 

Calcify. To become stony by 
secretion of lime. 

Calcination. The subjecting of 
a substance to the action of heat to 
drive off its volatile parts, and thus 
reduce it to a friable state. 

Calcinatory. a vessel used in 
calcination. 

Calcine. To reduce to powder 
or a friable state by heat ; to become 
calcined. 

Calcium. The metallic base of 
lime. 

Calcsinter. a stalactitic car- 
bonate of lime. 

Calg Spar. Calcareous spar. 

Calc Tuff. Calcareous tuffa or 
tufa. 

Caldarium. a close vaulted 
room ; one of the apartments at- 
tached to ancient baths for produc- 
ing a state of profuse perspiration. 

Calderwood Cement. A kind of 
cement similar to Roman cement ; 
it is a natural cement made by 
burning nodules found in geological 
formations ; sets rapidly, but attains 
no great ultimate strength. 

Calf Pen. A small apartment 
within a cow-house for nourishing 
calves. 

Calf or Kerf. In carpentry, 
the wedged-shaped portion of the 
timber which forms at a joint ; a kind 
of half dovetail. 

Caliber. The greatest extent or 
diameter of a round body. 

Caliducts. a term formerly ap- 
plied to hot-water pipes disposed 
along the walls of houses and apart- 
ments for conveying heat. 

Calin. a mineral like lead and 
tin. 

Calipers. A pair of calipers is 
an instrument resembling a pair of 
compasses but with bent legs ; for 
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taking the diameter of a convex or 
concave body in any part. 

Calk. A Cornish term for lime. 

Calking. Is a method of knock- 
ing down the edges of iron plates 
with a blunt calking tool, so as to 
bring the edges together and close 
the joint ; also applied in the case of 
rivets when they do not fit close to 
the plate, the head or point is 
beaten down close. 

Calking Iron. A chisel for calk- 
ing. 

Calliper. In the timber trade, is 
the measure used for determining 
the freight due to a ship for space 
occupied in her. 

Callipers. Is a term chiefly used 
by turners and signifies size, e.g., the 
fillet *' callipers" one inch, means 
that it measures one inch. 

Calme or Came. The lead bars in 
which the glass of a lead light is 
fixed. 

Calotte. A round cavity or de- 
pression in the form of a cap or cup ; 
a concavity in the form of a cup or 
niche, lathed and plastered ; used to 
diminish the height of a cjiapel, etc., 
which would otherwise appear too 
high for the breadth. 

Calquing. The process of copy- 
ing or transferring a di'awing. 

Calx. Lime or chalk ; the sub- 
stance of a metal or mineral which 
remains after being subjected to 
violent heat ; an oxide. 

Calyon. Flint or pebble stone ; 
used in building walls, etc. 

Cam. a mechanical contrivance 
for changing a circular motion to an 
alternate one. 

Camarosis. An elevation ter- 
minated with an arched or vaulted 
head. 

Camber. A slight arching or con- 
vexity upwards. 

Camber. An arch on the top of 
an aperture or on the top of a 
beam. 

Camber Arch. An arch having 
a small rise ; usually allowed to rise 
only an eighth of an inch in a foot. 

Camberated or Cambered. 
Arched ; having a slight rise. 

Camber Beam. A beam having 
a slight rise in the centre. 



Camber Slip. A slip of wood 
used for giving a camber to an arch 
while building it. 

Camber Window. One arched 
above. 

Cambleted. a term applied to 
the roots of the ash, etc., when, as 
is often the case, they are curiously 
veined, showing a beautiful surface 
when polished. 

Came Lead. In glazing, rough 
drawn, pressed or cast lead that 
has not been put through the lead 
vice and compressed for use. 

Cameo. A stone composed of 
different coloured layers, having a 
subject in relief cut upon one or 
more of the upper layers ; an under 
layer forming the ground. 

Camephor^. Figures of young 
persons of either sex bearing on 
their heads baskets containing 
materials for sacrifice ; sometimes 
erroneously called " caryatides ". 

Camera. A Greek term applied 
to an arched or vaulted roof, cover- 
ing or ceiling, formed by circular 
bands or beams of wood, over the 
intervals of which a coating of lath 
and plaster was spread. 

Camera - Lucida and Camera- 
Obscura. The former is a light 
chamber or vault, and the latter a 
dark chamber. 

Camerated. a term applied to 
the roof of a church ; arched ; 
vaulted. 

Cames. The length or strips in 
which "fret lead" is made. 

Caminus. a term applied by 
Pliny to a smelting furnace. 

Camp Ceiling or Coom Ceiling. 
A ceiling whose form is convex in- 
wardly, or sloping such as the slope 
which connects the wall and ceiling 
of an attic. 

Campanile. A bell tower. 

CAMPANiE or Campanula or 
GuTTiE. The drops of the Doric 
architecture. 

Campanim. a species of marble 
taken out of the mountain of Carrara 
in Tuscany ; so called because it 
imitates the sound of a bell when 
wrought. 

Camphor Wood. Is imported 
from China and the Indies in logs 
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and planks of large size ; used in 
England for cabinet work and 
turnerys. 

Campshedding. Sheet piling in 
front of a barge bed. 

Camp Sheeting or Campshot. 
The sill or cap of a wharf wall. 

Campus Martinus. A district 
outside the walls of ancient Rome, 
between the Quirinal and Pincian 
Mounts and the Tiber ; dedicated to 
Mars. 

Cam Wheel. An eccentric wheel. 

Cam Wood. A fine red dye wood, 
brought from Africa ; used for omar 
mental and eccentric turnery. 

Can. a term applied to a chimney 
pot in the north of England. 

Canadian Balsam. A kind of 
turpentine obtained from the balsam 
fir. 

Canadian or Red Oak (Quercus 
ruba). Is of a brown colour, light 
and spongy in grain, moderately 
durable. 

Canal or Canalis or Channel 
OF the Volute. In the Ionic 
capital is a deep concave groove with 
its lower edge bending down toward 
the middle ; it runs across the face of 
the capital between the volutes and 
revolves about the spirals on either 
side, diminishing gradually in 
breadth until it loses itself in the 
eyes of the volutes. 

Canal. An artificial water- 
course ; a flute ; a groove. 

Canalis. In Latin, a water-pipe 
or gutter ; applied in architecture 
to any channel, such as flutings of 
columns ; the channel between the 
volutes of the Ionic column. 

Canal of the Larmier. In 
architecture, the hollowed plafond 
or soffit of a cornice which makes 
the pendent monchette. 

Canary Pine. Obtained from 
South America, is a sounds light 
greenish coloured wood, strong and 
very free from knots. 

Cancelli. Latticed windows, or 
those made with cross bars of wood 
or iron ; the balusters or rails round 
the altar of a church, or those which 
close in the bar of a court of justice. 

Candelabrum. A tall stand for 
lamps ; a high ornamental candle- 



stick ; an ornamented candlestick 
with branches. 

Cangica Wood. From South 
America, is of a light and yellow- 
brown colour ; used for cabinet work 
and turnery. 

Canhook. Ropes with flat hooks 
at each end; used for hoisting barrels. 

Canister Elbow. An elbow in 
an iron flue pipe shaped like a T, 
one end of the horizontal part of 
the T being closed and having a 
movable stopper to allow the flue 
to be cleaned. 

Cannel or Candle Coal. A hard 
compact bituminous coal which 
burns with a bright flame like a 
candle. 

Canopy. A covering or hood ; 
the enriched projecting head to a 
niche or tabernacle. The tablet or 
dripstone, whether straight or circu- 
lar, over the heads of doors or 
windows, if enriched, is so called. 

Canopy. In Gothic architecture, 
an ornamental projection over 
doors, windows, etc. ; coverings over 
niches, domes, tombs, etc. 

Cant. An external angle or 
quoin of a building ; the cutting off' 
the angle of a square ; sometimes 
used as equivalent to *' splayed"; 
an obtuse angle. 

Cant Bay. One built on a semi- 
hexagonal plan, or on a polygonal 
plan ; also termed a ' ' canted 
window," or a " canted bow ". 

Canted. Applied to a pillar or 
turret when built on a polygonal 
plan ; also applied to anything 
sloping or bevelled. 

Canted Column. One built on a 
polygonal plan. 

Canted Window. A window 
polygonal in plan. 

Cantharus. a fountain or cistern 
in the atrium or courtyard before 
ancient churches. 

C anthers or Canterii. In 
ancient carpentry, the common 
rafters of a roof. 

Cantilever. A projecting beam 
of wood, stone or iron, supporting 
a cornice, balcony, etc. 

Canting. The cutting away of 
a part of an angular body at one of 
its angles. 
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Cantling. The lower of two 
courses of burnt bricks which are 
placed on the top of a clamp before 
fire is applied. 

Cant Moulding. One with one 
or more bevelled instead of curved 
surfaces, neither perpendicular to 
the horizontal, nor to the vertical 
surface to which it may be attached 

Cantoned. Having projecting 
quoins. 

Cantoned Building. Is a build 
ing having its angles decorated with 
columns, pilasters, rustic quoins or 
anything projecting from the naked 
wall. 

Cap. The cornice or coping at 
the top of a chimney. 

Cap. In joinery, signifies the 
uppermost of an assemblage of parts, 
generally turned ; the capital of a 
column. 

Cap. Same as Coping. A '* cap 
flashing " is an over flashing. 

Capacity. Generally signifies 
the power of holding or retaining. 

Cap and Lining. In gasfitters' 
work, a joint used for connecting a 
composition pipe to an iron pipe. 
The lining consists of a short piece 
of brass tube soldered to the com- 
position, and the cap is screwed to 
the iron pipe. 

Capel. a stone composed of 
quartz, schorl and hornblende, 
usually occurring in one or both 
walls of a lode, and more frequently 
accompanying tin and copper ores. 

Cap Flashing. An **over flash- 
ing". 

Capillary Attraction and Re- 
pulsion. The cause which deter- 
mines the ascent or the descent of 
a fluid in capillary vessels when 
the end is dipped into water, 
mercury, etc. 

Capital. The ornamental head 
or uppermost part of a column or 
pilasters ; the capital is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the several 
orders. 

Capital. The head or uppermost 
member of any part of a building. 

Capital of a Baluster. The 
crowning or head mouldings of it. 

Capital of a Lantern. The 
covering by which it is terminated. 



Capital of a Triglyph. The 
square band which projects over 
it. 

Capitolium. a temple or citadel 
at Rome, on the Tarpeian rock. 

Caple Stone. A stone in Corn- 
wall something like limestone, but 
will not burn. 

Caponiere. a passage from one 
part of a work to another protected 
by a parapet. 

Capped Pipe. A drain pipe 
having a hole on the upper side 
fitted with a cap so that the pipe 
may be examined or cleaned with- 
out being taken up. 

Cappagh Brown or Euchrome. 
Is a pigment produced from bog 
earth and manganese. 

Capping, In joinery, any piece 
of stuff that forms a cap or cover- 
ing. 

Capping Tile. The upper or 
covering tile in Italian tiling, or 
any other tiling laid in a similar 
maimer. 

Capreoli. Ancient term for the 
joints or braces of a trussed roof. 

Capreolus. a forked inclined 
timber to aflbrd support to any- 
thing. 

Capsa or Capoula. A box, 
cylindrical in form, used by the 
Romans for holding books. 

Capstan-Headed Screw. A 
screw having a cylindrical head 
with radial holes, by insertion of a 
pin, into which the screw may be 
turned. 

Capstone. A kind of fossil 
echinite ; any stone forming a cap 
or capping. 

Captain. An overseer ; an ex- 
perienced miner ; one who directs 
and oversees the workmen and 
business of a mine. 

Caracole. A staircase in the 
form of a helix or spiral ; a winding 
staircase. 

Caracoly. An alloy of gold, 
silver and copper. 

Caradoc Formation. The 
uppermost of the two great divisions 
of the lower silurian strata of 
Murchison ; seen principally in 
Shropshire, Somersetshire, etc., and 
on the eastern borders of Wales. 
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Caravanserai. In the East, a Cardo. A pivot and socket ; an 

large unfurnished inn, with a apparatus by means of which the 

spacious court in the middle for the doors of the ancients were fixed in 

accommodation of caravans and their places and made to revolve in 

other travellers at night ; a similar opening and shutting, 

structure in towns with shops, etc. Carminated Lake. A pigment 

Carbide. A combination of car- produced from cochineal. 



bon with a metal. 

Carbo-Hydrate. An organic com- 
pound of carbon and water. 

Carbolic Acid. An acid pro- 
duced from coal tar. 

Carbon. Pure charcoal. 



Carmine. Is the most brilliant 
red pigment known ; it is made from 
the cochineal insect ; it is not durable 
and is too expensive for ordinary 
painting. 

Carn. In Cornish mining, a rock ; 



Carbonate. A salt of carbonic , a heap of rocks ; a high rock. 



acid and a base ; the chief varieties 
are described under their alkaline, 
earthy and metallic bases. 

Carbonated. Combined with 
carbonic acid. 

Carbonic. Pertaining to carbon. 

Carbonic Acid. A gaseous com- 
bination of carbon and oxygen. 



de- 



Carol. a small closet or en- 
closure to sit and read in. 

Carolitic. In architecture, 
corated with branches. 

Carolitic Column. One with a 
foliated shaft. 

Carpenter. An artificer who 
practises the science of framing, 



Carbonic Oxide. A gaseous such as roofs, floors, partitions and 
compound of oxygen and carbon other assemblages of rough timber 
containing a less proportion of used in the construction of buildings, 
oxygen than exists in carbonic Carpenter's Rule. The instru- 
acid. ment used by carpenters to take 

Carboniferous. Containing coal, j their dimensions or sizes ; it is some- 

Carbonise. To convert into car- times fitted with a brass slide, which 
bon by combustion or the action of makes it a slide rule, and enables 
fii'e. them to make calculations in multi- 

Carboy. a large globular bottle plication and division, besides other 
usually protected by basket work. operations. 

Carburet. A compound of car- Carpenter's Square. Is an in- 
bon with nitrogen, metals, etc. strument whose stock and blade con- 

Carcase or Carcass. The term sists of an iron plate of one piece, 
applied to a building in the rough , One leg is eighteen inches long and 
state. I.e., the naked walls and the i numbered on the outer edge from 



rough timber work of the flooring 
and quarter partitions before the 
building is plastered or the floors 
laid. 

Carcase or Carcass Flooring. 
The joists, etc., which support the 



the exterior angle with the lower 
part of the figures adjacent to the 
interior edge. The other leg is 
twelve inches long and numbered 
from the extremity towards the 
angle, the figures being read from 
the internal angle as on the other 
side. Each of the legs is about an. 
Roofing. The timber inch wide. 



above and the ceiling 



floorboards 
below. 

Carcase 

framework which spans the building 
and carries the roof covering. 

Carcase Saw. Is a large kind 
of dovetail saw having about eleven 
teeth to the inch. 

Carcer. a prison or gaol. 

Carceres. Goals and starting 
points in ancient racecourses. 

Cardinles Scapi. Ancient term 
in joinery for the stiles of doors. 



Carpentry. Is the art of com- 
bining pieces of timber for the sup- 
port of any considerable weight or 
pressure ; the work of a carpenter ; 
woodwork consisting of large pieces 
of timber not prepared at the bench 
before fixing, such as joisting for 
floors, roofs, partitions, etc. 

Carrara Marble. A species of 
white marble ; it is distinguished 
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from the Parian or statuary marble 
by being harder and less bright ; 
derives its name from Carrara in 
Italy. 

Carrel. A small oratory ; a pew, 
closet or desk with a seat placed 
under a window where the monks 
were engaged in copying writings. 

Carriage. The frame with pivot, 
spring, etc., supporting a bell ; a 
support or gallery for a gas globe. 

Carriage. A brass frame with a 
lever pivoted on it, to which a house 
bell is fixed. 

Carriages. In staircasing, are 
rough pieces of timber placed under 
(and at the same inclination) stairs 
to support their weight ; rough 
brackets or pieces of wood are 
fastened to the sides of the carriages 
to support the treads ; they fit into 
the angle formed by the tread and 
riser. 

Carrier. The piece of iron which 
is fixed by a set screw on the end of 
a shaft or spindle to be turned in a 
lathe to carry it round by the action 
of the driver of the centre chuck. 

Carry Up. Signifies that the 
work under notice has to be taken 
to a certain given height, e.g., ** carry 
up that wall " means build up that 
wall. 

Carse or Carse Land. Low, fer- 
tile, alluvial land adjacent to a river. 

Cartage. The act of carting or 
the price paid for it. 

Carton Pierre. Is a variety of 
papier-mS-che, and consists of pulp 
of paper, whiting and size pressed 
into moulds. 

Cartouche. A scroll on the 
cornice of a column ; an ornament 
representing a scroll of paper ; a 
tablet to receive an inscription ; a 
modillion. 

Cartouche. In Egyptian build- 
ings, a hieroglyphic signifying the 
name of a king or other important 
person. 

Cartridge Paper. Thick, stout 
drawing paper. . 

Cartulary. A register book of a 
monastery ; the officer who had charge 
of it. 

Carucru or Chica. A pigment 
of a soft, powdery texture and rich 



morone colour ; first brought from 
South America by Lieut. Mawe. 

Carve. To cut ornaments or 
foliage in stone or wood. 

Carver. Is an artificer or one 
who cuts wood into various forms 
and devices. 

Carving. The act or art of cut- 
ting figures in stone or wood ; a 
carved figure. 

Caryatic. Pertaining to carya- 
tides. 

Caryatic Order. An order in 
which the entablature is supported 
by female figures. 

Caryatides, Caryates or 
Caryans. Are female figures em- 
ployed instead of columns to sup- 
port an entablature. Literally, a 
woman of Caryse. 

Casa. a term applied by Vit- 
ruvius to a cottage ; a small country 
house. 

Case. A term sometimes to de- 
note the carcass of a house ; the out- 
side covering of anything. 

Case Bay. The joists framed 
between a pair of girders in naked 
flooring ; any bay of flooring except 
the end one, which is called a ** tail 
bay ". 

Cased. The outside of a building 
faced or covered with materials of a 
better quality ; thus a brick wall is 
said to be "cased" with stone, or 
with bricks superior in quality to 
those used for the inner part of the 
wall. 

Cased Sash Frame. Those sash 
frames having their interior vertical 
sides hollow to hold the weights for 
the sashes. 

Cased Tin. In Cornish mining, 
that which is reframed by the 
gentlest cmrent of water and pre- 
vented from running off the frame 
by turf placed at the bottom. 

Case Hardened. Iron is said to be 
"case hardened " when its surface is 
converted for a slight depth into steel. 

Case Hardening. Is the process 
by which iron is " case hardened " ; 
the surface of wrought iron is turned 
into steel, to obtain a hard exterior 
to resist wear. One method consists 
of placing the material to be" case 
hardened " in an iron box full of 
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"bone dust or other animal matter, 
and subjecting it to a red heat from 
about half an hour to eight hours 
according to the thickness of steel 
required on the surface of the iron. 

Casemate. In fortifications, a 
vault in any work of defence, with 
embrasures for cannon. 

Casemate or Casement. A small 
hollow moulding one-fourth of a 
circle in section. Same as the Cavetto 
or Scotia. 

Casement. A window in which the 
sashes are hung on hinges like a door. 

Casement Stay. Generally an iron 
stay bar for holding open the sash of 
a ca3ement, and frequently pierced 
with holes to allow the casement to 
be secured at any distance. 

Case of a Door or Door Case. 
The wooden frame in which a door 
is hung ; usually called ** jambs " or 
*' jamb linings". 

Case of a Stair. The walls sur- 
rounding a staircase. 

Cases. A term applied in Corn- 
wall to very small fissures in the 
strata of the earth, through which 
small streams of water flow when 
they are opened by the working 
underground. 

Cases and Frames. Movable 
sheeting and supports ; used in driv- 
ing small headings in tunnelling. 

Casing. The wooden structure 
holding concrete walls, etc., in posi- 
tion while setting. 

Casing of Timber Work. A 
method of plastering a house all 
over on the outside with mortar 
and then striking it wet by a ruler 
with the corner of a trowel to make 
it resemble the joints of freestone. 

Casino. The Italian name ap- 
plied to a small country house ; it 
is now applied to a club house or 
public building, on the continent, 
provided with rooms for social meet- 
ings, music, dancing, etc. 

Cassel Earth. A bituminous 
earth ; an ochreous pigment of a 
brown colour, more inclined to the 
russet hue. 

Cassel's Yellow. Is an oxy- 
chloride of lead. 

Cassia Fistula. Is a native 
vegetable pigment. 



Cassiterite. The chief ore of 
tin. 

Cassius. a purple colour from 
the muriate of gold by mixtures 
with chlorides of tin. 

Cast. The same as Warp. 

Cast after Cast. In Cornish 
mining, is a method of throwing up 
tin stuff, etc., from one stage of 
boards to another, each cast being 
about five or six feet high. 

Castella. Ancient reservoirs in 
which the waters of an aqueduct 
were collected. 

Castella. Square towers in the 
celebrated Rom^ wall of Severus, 
which was raised to separate England 
from Scotland. 

Castellated. Built in imitation 
of an ancient castle. 

Castellated Houses. Those 
built with battlements and turrets, 
in imitation of ancient castles. 

Castellum. The receptacle in 
which the water was collected and 
heated for the public baths of the 
Romans ; a castle. 

Caster. A small wheel on a 
swivel, or a ball enclosed in a socket 
attached to the leg of a table, chair, 
etc. 

Casting. Among sculptors, the 
taking casts or impressions of figures, 
busts, leaves, etc. 

Casting of Draperies. Among 
sculptors and painters the disposi- 
tion of the folds of garments. 

Casting or Warping. In joinery, 
the bending of the surfaces of a piece 
of wood from their original state, 
caused by unequal temperature, etc. 

Cast Iron. Is produced by re- 
melting ordinary foundry pig iron 
containing from 2 to 5 per cent, of 
carbon. 

Cast Iron Shoes. A term applied 
bo sockets or shoes which are attached 
to the ends of tie beams, posts, etc. 

Castle. A building fortified for 
military defence ; a house with 
towers, generally enclosed with 
walls and moats. 

Cast Lead. Is thicker, heavier, 
and has a harder surface than milled 
lead ; it is generally made in sheets 
from sixteen to eighteen feet long 
and six feet wide. 
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Cast Nails. Are produced by 
running molten iron into moulds ; 
they are cheap, brittle and inferior 
in strength ; used for common work. 

Cast of Solder. Is a term applied 
to solder run in a mould of sand, or 
in V shaped moulds in form, thus : 



rmn 



Cast Steel. Steel fused and run 
into moulds. 

Catabasion. a place under the 
altar in a Greek church in which 
relics were deposited. 

Catacombs. Subterraneous places 
or excavations for burying the dead. 

Catacoustics. That part of 
acoustics which treats of echoes or 
reflected sounds. 

Catadrome. a tilt yard, or places 
where horses ran for prizes ; an 
engine like a crane to draw up or 
let down any weight. 

Catafalco. a temporary struc- 
ture of wood representing a tomb 
placed over the coffin of a distin- 
guished person. 

Catalpa. a genus of North 
American trees, 

Cataphonics. The doctrine of 
reflected sounds. 

Catch. A contrivance in machin- 
ery acting on the principle of a latch ; 
sometimes applied to a small fasten- 
ing. 

Catch Drain. A drain across a 
declivity, to catch the surface water ; 
a drain alongside of a canal, or along 
the side of a large open drain, to 
catch the surplus water. 

Catchland. Land not known to 
belong to any parish, and open to 
appropriation. 

Catch Meadow. Ameadowwhich 
is irrigated by water from a hill-side. 

Catchment or Catchment Area. 
An area which may be drained of its 
water. 

Catch Pit. A small pit sunk 
for the collection of solid matter, 
usually under a guUey, that it may 
not pass into the drain. 

Catenarian Arch. Is one in 
which the intrados is a catenary 
curve. 



Catenary Curve. The mechani- 
cal curve formed by a chain hanging 
freely from the two extremities. 

Cathedra. A bishop's throne ; 
a professor's chair ; a chair without 
arms ; a chair with a long deep 
seat. 

Cathedral. The principal church 
in a diocese, in which is placed the 
chair or throne of a bishop. 

Cathedral Glass. Tinted glass ; 
used chiefly for church windows ; it 
is generally rolled or sheet glass of 
a neutral tint, with a kind of rough 
texture which gives the colours a sort 
of mellow shade not to be found in 
smooth glass ; it is made to any tint. 

Catherine- Wheel. An orna- 
mented tracery window or compart- 
ment of a window of a circular form, 
with rosettes or radiating divisions, 
spokes or muUions ; used in Gothic 
buildings. 

Cathetus. a perpendicular line 
falling and passing through the 
centre or eye of the volute of the 
Ionic capital ; a perpendicular line 
passing through the centre of a 
cylindrical body, such as a baluster 
or column. 

Cathinia. a subterraneous min- 
eral vein out of which gold and 
silver are dug. 

Cathode. In electricity, the 
negative pole by which the electric 
current leaves. 

Cat's Head. See Beak Head. 

Cattus. a movable shed usu- 
ally fixed on wheels. 

Caul. In veneering, a piece of 
wood shaped to the surface to be 
veneered, which is passed down on 
the veneer after it has been glued, 
in order to squeeze out the super- 
fluous glue ; they are usually made 
of dry pine, and secured by cramps. 

Caul. Called a "rubber" by a 
joiner ; used in cleaning up mould- 
ings ; it is usually a piece of wood 
shaped to fit the moulding and 
covered with a piece of loose sand- 
paper. 

Caulicoli, Caulicool^e or Cauli- 
cuLus. The small inner volutes, 
twists, or stalks in the Corinthian 
capital, springing out from the four 
greater or principal caules or stalks. 
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Cauling. a method of veneering 
in which the pressure is accompanied 
by dry heat. 

Caulk. Same as Calk and Cog. 
An iron bar is said to be " caulked " 
or ** corked" when it is turned up 
at the end to secure it in a wall ; to 
"caulk" a lead joint is to consoli- 
date the lead by hammering. 

Caulking or Cocking. A method 
of fixing the tie beams of a roof or 
the binding joists of a floor down to 
the wall plates. 

Caulking. A short tenon at the 
bottom of a cast-iron column, or a 
short tenon at the bottom of a 
stanchion or other iron structure. 

Caulking. Splitting the end of an 
iron bar, and turning one piece up 
and the other down ; consolidating 
a lead joint by hammering, which is 
also sometimes called ** stemming" ; 
called ** batting" in Scotland; 
closing a joint in iron plates by 
knocking down the edges with a 
blunt tool ; stopping the joints in 
runners or poling boards ; usually 
performed with stable litter or old 
refuse, etc. 

Caunter and Caunting. In 
Cornish mining, contra ; when two 
lodes run across, the one with re- 
spect to the other is called a counter 
or contra lode. 

Causeway. A carriage road ; a 
raised roadway. 

Causewaying. A term in the 
North applied to pitcher paving. 

Causewaying. A Scotch term 
for pitcher paving. 

Caustic Curve. The term ap- 
plied to a curve, to which the rays 
of light reflected, or reflected by 
another curve, are tangents ; the 
curve is of two kinds, the catacaustic 
caused by reflection, and the dia- 
caustic caused by refraction. 

Cav^diam. Another name for 
the antrium of a Roman house. 

Cav^edium. An open quadrangle 
or court within a house. 

Cav^dium Displuviatum. a 
term applied by Vitruvius to an 
open court exposed to the rain. 

Cavalier. In fortifications, an 
elevation for cannon within a 
bastion. 



Cavazion. In architecture, the 
trench made, or the act of digging it, 
for laying the foundation of a build- 
ing. 

Cavea. The part of an ancient 
theatre occupied by the audience. 

CAVEiE. In ancient architecture, 
the subterranean cells in an amphi- 
theatre ; for confining the wild 
beasts for the fights of the arena. 

Cavetto. a concave moulding 
whose section is an arc of a circle. 

Caving In. Falling in of earth 
in a tunnel or cutting. 

Cavity Walls. See Hollow 
Walls. 

Cawk. a compact variety of 
sulphate of baryta. 

Cbcle. An old English term for 
a canopy. 

Cedar (Cedrm lihani). Is found 
in Bermuda, Virginia, India, Aus- 
tralia, etc., in the swamps of the 
Florida Peninsula andon the bottom- 
lands of the Red River and its tribu- 
taries ; the heartwood is of a red- 
dish-brown colour ; sapwood, white, 
straight grained and porus ; very 
light, brittle, and wanting in 
strength ; imported in logs from six 
to ten inches square. 

Ceiling. The inner roof of an 
apartment, generally finished with 
plaster work, and concealing the 
timbers from the room below ; ceil- 
ings are either plastered or panelled 
in wood. 

Ceiling Floor. The joisting and 
ceiling supported by the beams of 
the roof. 

Ceiling Joists. Are small joists 
which are either moi*tised into the 
sides of the binding joists or notched 
upon and nailed up to the under 
sides. 

Ceiling Light. A horizontal 
light in a ceiling usually under a 
skylight. 

Celerity. Is the velocity or 
swiftness of a body in motion. 

Celestial Blue. Is a chemical 
compound containing alum and 
other substances. 

Celestine. The native sulphate 
of strontian. 

Cell. An enclosed space within 
the walls of an ancient temple, 
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prison or convent ; the small rude 
retreat of a liermit ; a small cavity. 

Cell. An apparatus for the gener- 
ation of electricity by means of 
chemical decomposition. A simple 
cell consists of two ** elements " and 
a liquid. A single accumulator is 
a ceil. 

Cell A. The body, principal part, 
or central chamber in a temple. 

Cellar. The lower storey of a 
building wholly or partly under 
the level of the ground. 

Cellaeino. That part of the 
capital in the Roman, Doric and 
Tuscan orders which is below the 
annulets under the ovolo. 

Cellular Beam or Girder. 
That in which wrought iron plates 
are riveted with angle irons in the 
form of a series of longitudinal cells 
with occasional struts. 

Celt. A cutting or cleaving 
implement of stone or bronze ; found 
in ancient barrows. 

Cement. Is an adhesive substance 
for making bodies, especially stones, 
cohere ; the chief cements now in 
use are Roman, Portland, Reen's 
and Martin's. The two latter are 
only used for internal work as 
they will not stand the action of 
the weather, because, like all pure 
limes, they are partly soluble in 
water. 

Cement Concrete. Generally con- 
sists of four parts broken brick, two 
parts sand to two parts cement ; con- 
crete made in this way is generally 
used for cellar floors, stables, etc. 

Cement Filleting. A narrow 
strip of cement used in common 
work instead of lead flashing. 

Cement Mortar. Is that in 
which cement is substituted for the 
lime. 

Cementation. Is the process 
adopted in producing blister steel ; 
it consists of placing bars of the 
purest wrought iron (generally 
Swedish iron) in a furnace between 
layers of charcoal powder and sub- 
jecting them to a high temperature 
for about five to fourteen days ac- 
cording to the quality of steel 
required. 

Cenotaph. A monument erected 



to the memory of a person buried in 
another place. 

Cenotaphium. a cenotaph, or 
honorary tomb. 

Censitores. Surveyors of the 
Roman aqueducts. 

Centaur. A mythological figure, 
half man and half horse, conceived by 
the Greeks as embodying their idea 
of the relation between the spiritual 
and animal in man and nature. 

Centering. The temporary 

wooden structure used to support 
an arch during its erection. 

Centigrade. Divided into a 
hundred degrees. 

Central Forces. The two an- 
tagonist forces (the so-called centri- 
fugal and centripetal) under whose 
action bodies revolve round a central 
point. 

Central Tower. A tower in 
which the plan of the church is 
cruciform. 

Centre or Center. Any timber 
frame for supporting an arch during 
its erection ; usually made of slab^ 
of wood about one inch thick, except 
where they are wanted very large, 
then they are made out of scantlings, 
the size of which depends upon the 
weight they have to bear. 

Centre Bit. A tool for boring 
cylindric holes in wood ; used with 
a brace. 

Centre Chuck. A chuck which 
can be screwed on the mandrel of a 
lathe ; it has a hardened steel cone 
or centre fixed in it ; a projecting 
arm or driver. 

Centre Hung. In joinery, said 
of a sash when hung vertically on 
pivots, and sometimes when hung 
horizontally on centres. 

Centre-Nailed. A term applied 
to slates when nailed near the 
centre. 

Centre of Attraction of a Body. 
Is that point into which, if all its 
matter were collected, its action 
upon any remote particle would still 
be the same as it is while the body 
retains its own proper form. 

Centre of a Circle. In geometry, 
that point in a circle which is equi- 
distant from every point of the 
circumference. 
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Centre of a Conic Section. Is 
that point which bisects any dia- 
meter, or that point in which all the 
diameters intersect each other. 

Centre of Friction. Is tliat 
point in the base of a body on 
which it revolves. 

Centre of Gravity. The point 
about which the parts of a body, 
when left free, exactly balance each 
other. 

Centre of Gyration. Is that 
point in a body revolving on an 
axis, into which, if the matter of 
the whole body were collected, the 
same angular velocity would be 
generated by the same moving force. 

Centre of Motion. Is a fixed 
point about which a body is moved. 

Centre of Oscillation. Is the 
point in which the whole of the 
matter must be collected in order 
that the time of oscillation may be 
the same as when it is distributed. 

Centre of Percussion. Is that 
point of a revolving body which 
would strike an obstacle with the 
same force as if the whole of matter 
were collected in it. 

Centre of Position. In me 
chanics, is a point of any body, or 
system of bodies, so selected that we 
may properly estimate the situation 
and motion of the body or system 
by those points. 

Centre of Pressure. Is that 
point against which a force being 
applied, equal and contrary to the 
whole pressure, it will sustain it, so 
that the body pressed on will not 
incline to either side. 

Centre of Pressure in a Wall. 
Is that point in the back of the 
(retaining walls, etc.) wall, above 
and below which there is an equal 
amount of pressure. This has been 
found by experiments and calcula- 
tions to be at about two-thirds of 
the vertical height of the wall from 
the top. 

Centre of Spontaneous Rota- 
tion. Is that point which remains 
at- rest the instant a body is struck, 
or about which the body begins to 
revolve. 

Centre Phonic. In acoustics, the 
place where the speaker stands in 



making polysyllabical and articulate 
echoes. 

Centre Phonocamptic. In 

acoustics, the place or object which 
returns the voice. 

Centre Piece. A plaster orna- 
ment for the centre of a ceiling. 

Centre-Piece or Centre Flower. 
A plaster ornament for the centre 
of a ceiling. 

Centre-Pin or Centre-Point 
Hinge. Is a hinge consisting of a 
pivot and socket, which is fixed on 
the top or bottom of a door. 

Centre Point Hinges. Pivot and 
socket hinges which are fastened on 
the top and bottom edges of the 
door. 

Centre-Punch. A small piece 
of steel with a hardened point at 
one end. 

Centres. In turnery, are the 
two cones with their axes hori- 
zontally posited for sustaining the 
body while being turned. 

Centres of a Door, Window, 
etc. The two pivots or pins on 
which it revolves. 

Centrifugal Force. Is the force 
by which a body moving round 
another body in a curve tends to fly 
off from the axis of its motion. 

Centrifugal Pump. A machine 
for raising water by centrifugal force, 
combined with the pressure of the 
atmosphere. 

Cbntrolinead. An instrument 
for drawing lines converging to a 
point at any required distance, 
whether accessible or inaccessible. 

Ceramics. A term for all the 
varieties of baked or burnt clay. 

Cereals. Plants bearing grain. 

Cbrite. The silicate of cerium. 

Cerium. A greyish-white metal, 
brittle, and volatile in a very intense 
heat ; discovered in 1803 by Ber- 
zelius. 

Cbroma. An ancient apartment 
where the bathers and wrestlers 
were anointed with oil, etc. 

Certosa. a monastery or church 
of Carthusian monks. 

Cerulin. Indigo dissolved in 
sulphuric acid. 

Ceruse. White lead ; a carbonate 
of lead. 
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Cerusite. Carbonate of lead. 

Cessionary Bankrupt. One who 
has surrendered all his effects for 
division among his creditors. 

Cesspool. A cavity sunk below 
the level of a drain to receive and 
retain the sediment which would 
otherwise choke the drain ; also 
called "cesspit". 

Cesspool. The receptacle into 
which the rainwater from a lead 
gutter flows, and from which it 
passes to the down pipe. 

Cbylanite. a variety of spinel. 

Chabasite. a mineral allied to 
zeolite. 

Chafery. In ironworks, a forge 
in which the metal is subjected to a 
welding heat and wrought into 
bars. 

Chaffer Pan. A plumber's 
chauffer for melting lead and heating 
soldering irons. 

Chain. A measure of length, 
used in measuring or surveying 
land; it is known as "Gunter's 
chain," and contains four poles, 
twenty-two yards or sixty-six feet in 
length ; it is divided into 100 equal 
parts called links, each link being 
7*92 inches long. 

Chain Bond. Is a term some- 
times applied to the bond timbers 
placed in one or more tiers in the 
walls of each storey of a building and 
serving not only as a tie, but a 
means for nailing the finishings 
to ; a bonding course of timber or 
large stones. 

Chain Bridge. A suspension 
bridge. 

Chain Moulding. An ornament 
of the Norman period carved in 
imitation of a chain. 

Chain Pump. An hydraulic 
machine, consisting principally of 
a long chain equipped with a number 
of buckets, lowered and raised by 
means of wheels. 

Chain Riveting. Consists of 
lines of rivets parallel to one another 
on each side of the joint and in the 
direction of the stress. 

Chair. An iron socket which 
supports and secures the rails of a 
railroad ; an iron socket for holding 
the lower end of an iron principal ; 



the lower half of the socket of a 
drain pipe having separate sockets 
is called the ** chair". 

Chair and Saddle Pipes. Drain 
pipes which have no sockets, the 
adjacent ends of which are joined 
by lying in a *' chair" and being 
covered by a ** saddle". 

Chair Rail. Is a horizontal rail 
fixed round the walls of a room, 
about three feet from the floor, to 
keep the plaster from being injured 
by the backs of chairs ; also applied 
to a strip of wood fastened at the 
junction of the skirting with the 
floor. 

Chaitya. An Indian temple or 
hall of assembly. 

Chalcedony. A quart stone of 
several varieties and of various 
colours. 

Chalcedonyx. a variety of 



Chalcidicum. Among the 

Romans, a large, low, and deep 
porch, covered with its own roof, 
supported on pilasters, and ap- 
pended to the entrance front of a 
building. 

Chalcidria. Chambers attached 
to a basilica ; generally built at one 
end when the situation would allow. 

Chalcography. The art of en- 
graving on copper or brass. 

Chalet. A Swiss hut or cottage. 

Chalice. A communion cup ; 
the cup used for the wine at the 
celebration of the Eucharist. 

Chalk. A carbonate of lime. 

Chalk Lime. Is a fat lime of a 
bright buff colour; it slakes rapidly, 
and contains about 98 per cent, 
of calcium carbonate ; it is ob- 
tained from the upper chalk beds in 
the south of England. 

Chalybeate. Impregnated with 
iron ; water or a liquor into which 
iron enters. 

Chalybite. An ore of iron, 
chiefly carbonate. 

Chamber. An apartment or 
room ; a bed-chamber. 

Chamber or Camber of a Beam. 
Is the convexity upon the upper edge 
of it, in order to prevent its becoming 
straight or concave by its own or 
any weight it may have to sustain. 
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Chariber Beams. Are those used 
in the flats of truncated roofs, and 
raised in the middle with an obtuse 
angle for discharging the rain water 
towards both sides of the roof. 

Chamber of a Lock. In canals, 
the space between the gates in which 
the vessels rise and sink from one 
level to another in order to pass the 
lock. 

CHA3rBER OF A MiNE. The place 
where the powder is fixed. 

Chambrante. An ornament, in 
masonry and joiners' work, which 
borders the sides of doors, windows 
And chimneys. 

Chamfer. . An edge or rectangular 
arris taken off equally on the two 
sides which form it, so as to leave 
a narrow flat surface (the chamfer) 
at an angle with each of the faces ; 
if the arris or chamfer is taken off 
more on one side than the other, it 
is said to be splayed or bevelled. 

Chamfering. The act or process 
of making a chamfer. 

Champ. The flat surface of a wall. 

Champaign. A flat, open country ; 
open ; level. 

Champain Line. In ornamental 
carved work, formed of excavations ; 
it is the line parallel to the continuous 
line, either ascending or descending. 

Champe or Champ. The field or 
ground on which carving is raised. 

Champion's Black Paint. Is a 
compound of lampblack, mineral 
matter and oil. 

Chancel. That part of a church 
where the altar is ; usually railed off 
and separated from the nave and 
other portions of the church by the 
chancel screen. 

Chance's Stone. Is an artificial 
stone made by melting Rowley rag 
or similar rock. 

Chandelier or Pendant. A 
hanging frame with branches for a 
number of lights. 

Chandelier. In fortifications, a 
kind of movable parapet. 

Chandry. An apartment in a 
prince's house, palace or royal 
dwelling for depositing candles and 
other lights. 

Channel. A groove ; a river-bed ; 
a water-course. 



Channel. In architecture, per- 
pendicular channels, cavities, grooves 
or flutings, cut along the shaft of a 
column or pilaster ; a long gutter or 
canal sunk below the surface of a 
body. 

Channel Iron. Wrought iron of a 
double right-angled section, thus, i.^ 

Channelled. Grooved length- 
ways. 

Channel of the Larmier. See 
Canal of the Larmier. 

Channel of the Volute. See 
Canal of the Volute. 

Channel Pipe. A pipe lying in 
an open channel and generally only 
half round in section. 

Channel Tile. In Italian, or 
similar tiling, the lower one. 

Chantlate. a piece of wood 
fastened near the ends of the rafters, 
and projecting beyond the wall, to 
support two or three rows of tiles ; 
so placed to prevent the rain from 
trickling down the walls. 

Chantry. A little chapel in 
ancient churches with an endow- 
ment to provide for the chanting of 
masses. 

Chantry Chapel. A chapel con- 
nected with a monument or tomb, 
in which masses were to be chanted ; 
usually of small size, and very rich 
in decoration. 

Chapel. A place of worship con- 
nected with, but subordinate to, a 
church ; a place of worship in a 
palace or private dwelling, a dis- 
senters' place of worship. ■ 

Chapel of Ease . An extra church 
in a large parish, built for the ac- 
commodation of an increasing popu- 
lation. 

Chapiter. The capital of a 
column. 

Chaplet. In architecture, a 
small ornament carved into round 
beads, etc. 

Chaplet. See Core Nail. 

Chaps. The mouth or jaws of a 
vice, pair of tongs or pliers. 

Chapter House. In ecclesiastical 
architecture, that part usually at- 
tached to a cathedral or collegiate 
church in which the deans and 
canons assemble to transact 
business. 
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Chaptbel. a capital supporting 
an arch. 

Char or Chare. To hew ; to 
work charred stone ; hewn stone ; 
to reduce to charcoal. 

Charcoal. Consists mainly of 
carbon procured from the decomposi- 
tion of wood by burning. 

Charcoal Iron. Wrought iron 
of a very pure description, charcoal 
being used instead of coke in its 
manufacture. 

Chare. A narrow street or court. 

Charge. In electricity, a quantity 
of electrical fluid communicated to a 
Leyden jar, etc. 

Charge. In mining, any quantity 
of ore put at one time into a furnace 
to fuse is called a ** charge " ; letting 
it out is called ** tapping ". 

Charge Circuit. In electricity, 
the circuit through which the current 
passes when the accumulators are 
being charged. That which takes 
in the lamp is termed the ** dis- 
charge ". 

Charged. Implies that one 
member of a piece of architecture is 
sustained by another ; a frieze is 
said to be ** charged " with the orna- 
ment cut upon it. 

Charge of Lead. Thirty-six pigs 
each containing six stone, wanting 
two pounds each. 

Charlton Enamels. Are prepara- 
tions of Charlton white and gums, 
which dry with a smooth hard sur- 
face and do not crack or blister. 

Charlton White. Is a mixture 
of sulphate of zinc with sulphate of 
baryta or strontia. 

Charnel House or Charnel 
Chamber. Is a place to receive the 
human bones disinterred by the 
gravedigger. 

Charring. Is a method used for 
the preservation of timber (usually 
posts and piles) ; it consists of 
slightly burning the ends placed 
in the ground. 

Charter Land. Land held by 
charter. 

Chartophylacium. a recess ; an 
apartment for the preservation of 
records or valuable writings. 

Chartreuse. A celebrated mon- 
astery of Carthusians in France. 



Chase. A channel formed or cut 
in brickwork or masonry ; an upright 
indent cut in a wall for the joining 
another to it. 

Chase. A wide groove ; to em- 
boss ; to cut into the form of a 
screw. 

Chase Band. A form of bond 
used in small stone chimney stacks, 
in which each stone has one fair end 
only. 

Chase Mortise or Pulley 
Mortise. Is one having a bevelled 
sinking leading into it ; chiefly used 
where the timber having the mortise 
in is fixed in position, and another 
timber has to be inserted at right 
angles to it. 

Chaser. A term sometimes ap- 
plied to a handrail punch ; a tool 
used in screw cutting. 

Chase Wedge or Set. Is a wedge, 
the thin edge being about four inches 
long, made of box or beech with a 
short handle for holding and strik- 
ing ; used for dressing lead into 
angles. 

Chasing. A raglet or groove ; 
the art of embossing on metals. 

Chateau. A castle ; a country seat. 

Chatelet. a little castle ; the 
common gaol and mansion house in 
the city of Paris. 

Chattering Bell. An electric 
or pneumatic bell which gives re- 
peated strokes. 

Chauffer. A small iron furnace. 

Check. In the north of England, 
a rebate; a weather "check" for 
windows is usually a piece of stuff 
three inches wide and as thick as 
the stop bead is wide, with a bead 
worked on each edge, the one on the 
top edge being the same size as the 
stop bead which mitres into it ; the 
check is tongued into the top of the 
sill ; also applied to boards that 
have a tendency to warp or ** check ". 

Check Plate. Same as Bearing 
Plate. 

Check Plates. Are levelled 
washers ; used to present square 
bearings to straps, bolts, etc., when 
inclined. 

Check Spring. A spring for 
drawing back a bell wire after it is. 
pulled to ring the bell. 
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Cheeks. The shears or bed of 
the lathe as made with two pieces 
for conducting the puppets. 

Cheeks. Two upright equal and 
similar parts of any piece of wood- 
work, such as the sides of a dresser, 
dormer window, etc. 

Cheeks. The sides of a mortise ; 
the sides of a kitchen range or grate. 

Cheese-Headed Screw. A screw 
with a large cylindrical head, slit 
for a screw-driver. 

Chekoa. a Chinese porcelain 
clay. 

Chemise. In fortifications, a wall 
that lines the face of an earthwork. 

Chemitype. The art of producing 
by chemical means an engraving in 
relief on a metal plate. 

Chequered Plate. An uon 
plate having diagonal grooves upon 
its surface to prevent it getting 
slippery when worn. 

Chequers. In masonry, are 
stones in the facings of walls, which 
have all their thin joints continued 
in straight lines, without interrup- 
tion or breaking joints. 

Cherry Tree. A hard, close- 
grained wood, of a pale red- brown 
colour. 

Chert. A kind of flint ; horn- 
stone. 

Chest. Same as Caisson ; a large 
box. 

Chester. A Saxon term for a 
castle. 

Chestnut (Castanea vesca). Is 
found in England, Africa, North 
America and the south of Europe ; 
it is of a dark brown colour with no 
distinct large medullary rays ; very 
durable ; no sapwood, and does not 
shrink or swell much. 

Cheval. a support or frame. 

Cheval-de-frise. In fortifica- 
tions, a military fence composed 
of a piece of timber armed with long 
spikes. 

Cheval Glass. A large swing 
glass mounted on a frame. 

Chevet. a variety of apse ; the 
termination of a church behind the 
high altar when of a semi-circular or 
polygonal form. 

Chevet. The French name for 
an apse when surrounded by chapels. 



Chevron. Is a zigzag moulding 
of the Norman style ; also used with 
the pointed arch. 

Chevroned. Having, or like, a 
chevron. 

Chiaroscuro. A drawing made 
in two colours, black and white. 

Chiliagon. In geometry, a 
regular plane figure of a thousand 
sides and angles. 

Chiliahedron. a figure of a 
thousand equal sides. 

Chilled Casting. A casting run 
in an iron mould which chills and 
hardens the surface. 

Chilled Iron. Cast iron, the 
surface of which has been hardened 
by the rapid cooling of the casting. 

Chills. A term sometimes ap- 
plied to the moulds used in lead 
casting. 

Chilmark, Wardour or Tisbury 
Stone. Is a soft, even-grained stone 
procured from the Portland and 
Purbeck series of the oolitic forma- 
tion, near Tisbury Wardour Castle. 
The varieties are the "trough" or 
**hard bed," which is a yellowish- 
brown colour and of a close, even 
texture; the "Scott" or "Brown 
bed," which is of a warmer colour, 
and the "general bed," which is of 
a rich yellow tint and fine texture, 
weathers well. 

Chimney or Flue. A passage 
for the escape of smoke from a fire ; 
although one of the most important 
features in a house it is often care- 
lessly constructed. The causes of 
chimneys smoking are so various 
that it is almost impossible to lay 
down a general rule of construction 
to effect a cure. 

Chimney Bar. The iron bar 
used to support the front of the 
chimney breast over the opening for 
a fireplace. 

Chimney Board. A fire board. 

Chimney Bond. Bond consisting 
entirely of stretchers ; also known as 
"stretching bond". 

Chimney Breast. The projecting 
part of the wall of a room, containing 
the fireplace and flues. 

' Chimney Cap. A cowl ; the pro- 
jecting top courses on a chimney 
shaft. 
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CmMNEY-PiECE. An ornamental 
piece of wood, stone or marble, set 
round a fireplace ; also called 
"mantelpiece". 

Chimney-Pot. a cylindrical or 
other shaped pot at the top of a 
chimney to prevent smoking. 

Chimney Shaft. Is defined by 
the Science and Art Department as 
a single detached furnace chimney. 

Chimney Stack. One or more 
flues rising in a group through the 
roof of a dwelling house. 

China Clay. A finer kind of 
potter's clay. 

Chinese Architecture. A style 
peculiar to China, where the material 
employed is principally wood. 

Chinese Lake. Is a pigment 
produced from cochineal. 

Chinese Red. Is a pigment con- 
sisting of chromates of lead produced 
by boiling white lead with a solution 
of bichromate of potash. 

Chinese Yellow or King's 
Yellow. Is a pigment made from 
a very bright sulphuret of arsenic 
brought from China ; it injures 
several other colours if mixed w4th 
them ; it is not durable and is a 
dangerous pigment to use in internal 
work. 

Chink. A narrow aperture ; a 
cleft or rent. 

Chisel. An edged tool to cut or 
hew with, of different quality and 
form according to its use. 

Chisel Draught or Draft. Con- 
sists of knocking off the superfluous 
stone along one edge of the block 
until it coincides with a straight edge 
throughout its whole length, and 
repeated where required ; adopted 
by masons in bringing stone to a 
plane surface. 

Chiselled Work. The state of 
stones whose surface is formed by 
the chisel. 

Chit. An instrument for cleaving 
laths. 

Chlorine . A greenish-yellow gas 
obtained from common salt ; a power- 
ful disinfectant and bleaching agent. 

Chlorite. A soft, olive-green 
mineral, soapy to the touch ; a salt 
of chlorous acid. 

Chloritic Granite. Contains 



chlorite, an olive-green mineral, 
which is generally granular and of a 
pearly lustre. 

Chlorometer. An instrument 
for testing the bleaching powers of 
chloride of lime. 

Chlorophjeite. a green mineral 
which soon becomes black when 
broken. 

Chlorophane. a variety of fluor- 
spar with a bright green phosphor- 
escence when heated. 

Choanite. a fossil zoophyte of 
the chalk. 

Chocolate Lead. A pigment 
prepared by calcinating oxide of 
lead with about a third of that of 
copper, and reducing the compound 
to a uniform tint by levigation. 

Choir. That part of a church or 
cathedral eastward of the nave, and 
separated from the rest of the church 
by a screen ; a large hall adjoining 
the body of the church, separated by 
a grate, where the nuns sing the 
office. 

Choke-Damp. a suffocating 
vapour ; carbonic acid gas, generated 
in wells, coal mines and other pits. 

Choltry. An East Indian inn or 
caravansary. 

Chondrodite. a mineral, oc- 
curring in grains of various colours. 

Chonikrite. a massive white 
mineral. 

Chopping Block. For axing 
bricks on ; is a block of wood from 
six to eight inches square, generally 
raised on a fourteen-inch brick pier 
to a height of about two feet three 
inches. 

Choragic Monuments. A monu- 
ment erected in honour of the 
choragus who gained the prize by 
the exhibition of the best musical 
or theatrical entertainment at the 
festivals of Bacchus. 

Chord of a Circle. Is a straight 
line which joins the ends of an arch ; 
the width of an opening over which 
an arch has to be built is known as 
the " chord " or width. 

Chorobates. An instrument used 
by the Greeks for determining the 
slope of an aqueduct and the levels 
of the country through which it was 
to pass. 
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Chormate. a salt of chromic 
acid. 

Chormatometer. a scale for 
measuring colours. 

Chrismatory. a recess resem- 
bling a piscina, near the spot where 
the font originally stood to contain 
the chrism or holy oil. 

Chromatics. That branch of 
optics which treats of colours. 

Chrome Colour. A colour from 
a chromate or one in the form of a 
powder. 

Chrome Green. Is a pigment 
which, if made from the oxide of 
chromium, is very durable ; a com- 
pound pigment of which chrome 
yellow is the principal colouring 
substance. 

Chrome Orange. Is a chromate 
of lead, brighter than vermilion, but 
less durable. 

Chrome Yellows. Are chromates 
of lead obtained by mixing dilute 
solutions of acetate or nitrate of 
lead and bichromate of potash ; this 
produces a tint known as "middle 
chrome," a paler tint is obtained by 
the addition of sulphate of lead, it 
is then known as lemon chrome ; 
the addition of caustic lime produces 
orange chrome of a darker colour. 

Chromium. A very rare metal 
found either in the form of chromate 
of lead or chromate of iron. 

Chrysobalan. a genus of tropi- 
cal trees. 

Chuck. An appliance used for 
attaching the work to be turned to 
the lathe mandrel ; the '* chucks " 
used in ordinary turning are the 
cone screw chuck, the hollow chuck 
and the prong or strut chuck. 

Chuffs. Are bricks full of cracks 
caused by the rain falling on them 
while hot ; they are practically use- 
less. 

Chuna. The term applied to lime 
in India. 

Chunam. The name in India for 
lime ; stucco made of calcined 
shells. 

Church. A consecrated place or 
building for worship. 

Church Bench. A seat in a 
church porch. 

Church in Rotundo. A church 



whose plan is a perfect circle, in 
imitation of the Pantheon. 

Church Land. Land belonging 
to the Church. 

Church Way. A road that leads 
to a church. 

Church Work. Work for or on 
a church ; work in connection with 
a church. 

Churchyard. The ground ad- 
joining a church. 

Chute. A fall as in a rapid for 
floating timber down ; a wood 
gutter. 

Chymol. a hinge ; formerly 
called a " grimmer ". 

CiBORiUM. An arch supported by 
four pillars placed over the high 
altar ; the coflfer or case in which 
the host is deposited ; an insulated 
erection, open on each side, with 
arches, and having a dome of ogee 
or circular form carried or supported 
by four columns. 

CiERGE. A wax candle used in 
churches and in religious proces- 
sions. 

Cilery. The drapery or foliage 
carved on the heads of columns or 
pillars. 

CiLL. Same as Sill. 

CiMATiuM. A term applied to 
' the moulding round the edge of the 
' abacus of a capital. 

CiMBiA. A fillet or band round 
I the shaft of a column to strengthen 
it ; a fillet string, list or cornice. 

' CiMELIARCH or CiMELLARE. The 

I room or apartment where the plate 
i and vestments are deposited in a 
' church. 

CiMOLiTE. A species of friable 
white clay. 

Cincture. A ring, list, fillet or 
band round the shaft of a column at 
the upper or lower end, serving to 
divide the shaft from the capital and 
' its base. 

I Cinder or Cinder Iron. Is an 
* inferior kind of pig iron produced 
I from the slag of the puddling furnace. 
! Cinnabar. Red sulphuret of 
mercury ; native vermilion ; dragon's 
blood ; the gum of an Indian tree. 

Cinnamon Stone. A mineral 
found in Ceylon, of a cinnamon-red 
colour, allied to the garnet. 
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Cinque Cento. In architecture, 
the term applied to the revival of 
art, coeval with the early Tudor 
style in England and the Renais- 
sance style in France. 

Cinque Cento. Five hundred, or 
the fifth century ; generally applied 
to the period of the revival of the 
arts in Italy. 

Cinque Foil. Is a geometrical 
figure used in tracery ; it consists of 
five lobes or parts of circles joining 
each other. 

CiPOLiN or CiPOLLiNO. A green 
marble with white zones like the 
section of an onion ; it is an impure 
marble which, containing veins of 
schistose, decomposes and falls oflf 
in flakes like the coats of an onion. 

Cippus. A small, low column ; 
sometimes round but more fre- 
quently rectangular, without a base 
or a capital. 

CiRC. A stone circle. 

CiRCiNUS. A term formerly ap- 
plied to a pair of compasses. 

Circle. Is a plain figure compre- 
hended by a single curved line called 
its circumference, every part of 
which is equidistant from its centre. 

Circle on Circle, Spherical 
Work, Circular Circular Work. 
Or double curvature, as it is more 
generally called, is when the work 
is circular on plan and also on 
elevation. 

Circlet. A little circle. 

Circuit. A systematic arrange- 
ment of conductors which may in- 
clude lamps, motors, etc., through 
which a current is passed for light- 
ing and other purposes. 

Circular Buildings. Are those 
built upon a circular plan ; it is 
called a rotunda when the interior 
is also circular. 

Circular Circular Work. Same 
as Circle on Circle. The labour on 
a spherical or ellipsoidal surface. 

Circular Diminished Work. 
Refers to work such as columns, 
etc., which are smaller at the top 
than at the bottom. 

Circular Geometrical Stair. 
Is one built on a circular plan, the 
converging ends of the steps being 
self-supporting. 



Circular Lines. Lines of sines, 
tangents and secants, on the plane 
scale and sector. 

Circular Newel Stair. Is one 
in which the converging steps are 
supported by a newel. 

Circular Numbers. Those whose 
powers terminate in the same digits 
as the roots. 

Circular Roofs. Those whose 
horizontal section or plan is circular. 

Circular Stairs. Are those 
composed of steps contained in a 
circular or polygonal staircase. 

Circular Sunk Work. Consists 
of work of a concave or convex form 
sunk below the surrounding sur- 
face. 

Circular Work. That which 
requires to be worked to a concave 
or convex form, such as circular 
heads to windows, doors, etc. 

Circulating Cistern. A cistern 
connected with a system of hot- water 
pipes and fixed at the highest point 
of the circuit. 

Circulating Decimal. A decimal 
in which one or more figures are 
constantly repeated in the same 
order. 

Circumference. The line that 
bounds a circle or encompasses any 
figure ; the space enclosed in a 
circle. 

CiRCUMFERENTOR. An instru- 
ment used by surveyors for taking 
or measuring angles. 

CiRCUMMURED. Walled round. 

Circumscribe. Is to draw a line 
around a figure, or enclose it so that . 
the enclosed shall be touched on 
all its angles or on its whole cir- 
cumference by the line or body that 
encloses it. 

Circumscription. A circular in- 
scription ; the act of circumscribing. 

CiRCUM VALLATE. In fortifications, 
to surround with a rampart. 

CiRCUMVALLATiON. Casting up 
fortifications around a place ; a 
fortification thrown up. 

Circumvolutions. The turn in 
the spiral or volute of the Ionic 
capital. 

Circus. An arena, or a large 
oblong edifice used by the Romans ; 
it had an open space in the centre, 
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surrounded by tiers of seats, in 
which public games, sports and 
combats were exhibited. 

Circus. A Roman racecourse. 

CiSELURE. Chased work ; chasing. 

CissoiD. A curve invented by 
Diocles to trisect a plane angle and 
to construct two geometric means 
between two given straight lines. 

CissoiD. A curve invented by 
Diocles to trisect a plane angle and 
to construct two geometric means 
between two given straight lines. 
The curve consists of two infinite 
branches above and below the dia- 
meter of a circle, at one of whose 
ends a tangent being drawn, the 
curve approaches the tangent with- 
out ever meeting it. 

Cist. Wicker work baskets 
sculptured on ancient monuments ; 
a tomb consisting of rows of stones 
on edge covered with rough slabs ; 
a chest or basket. 

Cistern. A receptacle for water. 

Cistern A. An £urtificial tank or 
reservoir sunk in the ground and 
covered in with a roof. 

Citadel. A fortress in or near 
a city. 

Citrine. A yellow pellucid 
variety of quartz. 

Citrine Lake. Is a pigment 
prepared from the quercitron bark. 

City. A town ; an incorporated 
town ; a town having had a bishop's 
see. 

City Solder or Plumber's Sealed 
Solder. Is that which has been 
officially stamped by the Plumbers' 
Company as a guarantee that it is 
composed of two parts of lead and 
one of tin. 

CiVERY. A bay in a vaulted roof. 

Civic Crown. A garland of oak 
leaves and acorns ; frequently used 
as an architectural ornament. 

Civil Architecture. The art 
or science of erecting every species of 
building destined for the use of man. 

Civil Engineer. One employed 
in civil engineering. 

Civil Engineering. The science 
or art of constructing canals, rail- 
roads, docks, etc. 

Clachan. a hamlet ; circle of 
stones. 



Clack. The valve of a pump 
piston ; the can lead in Derbyshire. 

Clack Valve. A hinged pump 
valve. 

Clamp. In lime burning, are 
heaps consisting of alternate layers 
of limestone and coal, with a fire 
below, covered with clay or sods to 
prevent the escape of heat. 

Clamp. A narrow piece of wood 
usually fixed on a wide board to 
prevent its warping ; the fibres of 
the clamp are generally at right 
angles to the fibres of the board ; 
the clamp is fixed in various ways, 
such as nailed or screwed to the 
back of the board ; or it is fixed on 
the end by means of a mortise and 
tenon .or tongued and grooved to 
the end, when the board is said to 
be ** clamped". 

Clamp. A term sometimes applied 
to the outside of a brick kiln. 

Clamp. A piece of timber or of 
iron used to fasten work together. 

Clamp. A pile of bricks laid up 
for burning. 

Clamp Bricks. Are bricks burnt 
in stacks with spaces or flues left 
at certain intervals throughout the 
stack ; they are then burnt by means 
of layers of ashes or coke breeze 
placed near the bottom ; flues are 
then formed leading from the live 
holes in which the fire is first 
started. 

Clamping. The act or method of 
putting on a " clamp " to prevent a 
board warping. 

Clamp Irons. Irons used at the 
ends of fires to keep the fuel from 
falling. 

Clams. A kind of smith's tongs. 

Clap Boarding. A variety of 
oak imported from Norway ; it is 
inferior and distinguished from 
wainscot by its being full of white- 
coloured streaks. 

Clap Boarding. A feather-edged 
board for weather boarding. 

Clasp. See Medullary Rays. 

Clasp Lock. A spring lock. 

Clasp Nails. Are those having 
heads which project downwards, 
which stick into the wood when 
driven below the surface, thus hold- 
ing it together. 
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Classic Orders. In architecture, 
are the Doric, Ionic and Corinthian. 
Two others are added, the Tuscan and 
Composite, and the whole of them is 
classed as " the five orders of archi- 
tecture ". 

Clathri . In ancient architecture, 
were bars of iron or wood used to 
secure doors or windows. 

Clausthalite. a seleniuret of 
lead. 

Claustral. Relating to a 
cloister ; like a cloister. 

Claustura. Brushwood for fences 
and hedges. 

Claut. a scraper. 

Claw Hammer. A hammer with 
claws to extract nails. 

Claw Tool. Is a chisel used by 
masons made of various sizes, with 
teeth cut coarse or fine to suit the 
texture of the stone ; it is used after 
the punch or point for dressing down 
the ridges still closer to the face. 

Clay. Is a soft, tenacious, plastic 
earth. 

Claying or Puddling. Is the 
operation of spreading two or three 
coats of clay for the purpose of keep- 
ing water in a vessel. 

Clay Ironstone. Is found chiefly 
in the coal measures of Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, Shropshire, Yorkshire, 
Warwickshire and South Wales. It 
is a carbonate of iron of a clay-like 
appearance, and contains pyrites 
and sulphur ; it is therefore a very 
impure ore. 

Clay Marl. A whitish, smooth, 
chalky clay^ 
, Clay Pit. A pit where clay is 
dug. 

Clay Puddle. Consists of work- 
ing clay about in layers of about nine 
inches thick with sufficient water to 
make it pasty ; mixed or kneaded 
with a special tool or spade until it 
becomes a compact mass ; if required 
in large quantities it may be worked 
up in a pug mill ; used to make em- 
bankments, reservoirs, coffer-dams, 
etc., watertight or to protect the 
backs of arches or walls from the 
penetration of water. 

Clay Slate. Argillaceous schist ; 
roofing slate. 

Clay Stone. An earthy stone 



resembling compact or calcareous 
marl. 

Cleadings. Are stout planks 
from six to nine inches wide placed 
upright against the earth at the sides 
of a trench or excavation. The clead- 
ings are retained in position by hori- 
zontal planks called settings which 
are butted together at the angles 
and secured by cleats. 

Cleadings. . Scaffold boards ; 
laggings nailed across centres. 

Clean. To *' clean up" is to 
smooth up, or sandpaper up stuff, 
so as to prepare a face for paint, 
etc. 

Clean. A term applied to timber 
when it is free from knots ; wrought 
timber. 

Cleansing Cap. Same as Trap 
Screw. 

Clear. In architecture, inside 
work. 

Clear. The net distance between 
two bodies, where no other inter- 
venes, or between their nearest sur- 
faces. 

Clearance. Is the space or 
waste room between the piston and 
the end of its stroke and the face of 
the valve. Its volume or amount is 
usually expressed in its percentage 
of the piston displacement. 

Clearance of Engine Cylinder. 
The clearance or clearance volume 
is the volume bounded by the valve 
face, the cylinder end, and the piston 
when at the limit of the stroke 
nearest the cylinder end. The 
distance between the cylinder and 
piston when in the above position 
is also termed the " clearance ". 

Clear Bore Joints. (Patent.) 
Are formed by drifting out the ends 
of lead pipes sufliciently to admit 
short brass lining tubes, equal in 
bore to the pipes themselves, the 
ends of which are rasped back inside 
and kept a little apart, leaving a 
small space to be run in with solder. 

Clearcole. For walls ; consists 
of white lead ground with water and 
mixed with size. 

Clearcole. Thin size applied to 
woodwork. 

Clearing the Deads. A term 
for clearing a shaft or drift, etc. 
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Clearstory or Clerestory. An 
upper storey with a row of windows 
in a Gothic church, tower or other 
erection, rising clear above the ad- 
joining parts of the building. 

Clearstory Windows. Those 
that have no transom. 

Cleat. A small triangular block 
of wood ; used to assist in the fixing 
of a purlin to a principal ; its use is 
to keep the purlin from canting over. 

Cleat. Same as a clamp when 
fixed to the back of a board. 

Cleat. A peg or pin for secur- 
ing the loose end of a cord ; a thin 
metallic plate. 

Cleat. In joinery, a narrow strip 
of wood nailed on. 

Cleavage. The fracture or par- 
ticular manner in which any mineral, 
having a regular structure, may be 
cleaved ; clay slate is the best ex- 
ample of cleavage. 

Cleaving. To forcibly separate 
one pai*t of a piece of wood or other 
matter from another in the same 
direction of the fibres. 

Cledge. The upper stratum of 
fuller's earth. 

Cledgy. Stiflf, tenacious, clayey ; 
applied to soil. 

Clefts. Open cracks, fissures or 
shakes which appear in wood. 

Cleithral. a covered Greek 
temple. 

Cleithros. An enclosed place ; 
a temple whose roof covers or en- 
closes it. 

Clench or Clinch. To " clench " 
or "clinch" a nail is to hammer 
down the point of a nail sideways 
into the wood, when the nail has 
been driven quite through the 
timber and projects on the other 
side. 

Clench or Clinch. Applied to 
lead, is to turn the edge of a sheet 
over the edge of another piece to 
hold it fast. 

Clepsydra. A water clock used 
by the ancients for measuring time, 
by the running out of a certain 
quantity of water or sand out of one 
vessel into another. 

Clerk of Works. The duties of 
a clerk of works are to see that the 
plans and specifications are followed 
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as far as possible ; his position is 
that of an agent acting for employer 
and architect ; he has to see that 
the quality of the material and the 
labour expended is in accordance 
with the plans and specifications ; 
he is paid by the contractor but 
employed by the architect. The 
earliest instance of the term ** clerk 
of works" occurs in 1241, for cer- 
tain work to be done at Windsor 
Castle. 

Cleveland Iron. Is produced 
from ore of the lias formation. 

Clichy White. Carbonate of 
lead obtained by precipitation from 
the acetate by carbonic acid gas. 

Clicket. a knocker; a latch- 
key ; the latch of a door. 

Clinching. The act of bending 
and driving backward with a 
hammer the point of a nail after its 
penetration through a piece of 
wood. 

Cling. In the north of England, 
to " cling " is to shrink. 

Clinker. A vitreous cinder or 
slag formed in furnaces ; a vitrified 
mass of bricks. 

Clinker. A term applied to an 
extra hard description of brick ; a 
kind of hard brick imported from 
Holland. 

Clinker or Arch Bricks. Are 
those which form the tops and sides 
of the arches in which the fire is 
built ; when burning them they are 
over-burned and partially vitrified, 
hard, brittle and weak. 

Clinkstone. A felspathic rock 
of the trap family, which rings or 
clinks when struck. 

Clinometer. An instrument for 
measuring the dip of mineral strata. 

Clip. A strip of zinc, lead or 
copper ; used to secure slates when 
repairing ; a socket for joining two 
lengths of eaves gutter when no 
socket is provided. 

Clip and Pole. A term applied 
to a method of scaffolding chimneys. 
A scaffolding of this description is. 
clipped and lashed in such a manner 
that, provided the material is good 
and the workmanship sound, there 
is no fear whatever of a downfall 
unless the chimney itself collapses. 
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Cloaca. Ancient term applied 
to common sewers. 

Cloaca. A sewer or drain. 

Cloacarium. The sewers rate ; 
a tax formerly levied in Rome for 
the cleansing and repairing of the 
sewers. 

Cloak Room. A room for laying 
aside cloaks, etc. 

Clod. A lump of earth or clay ; 
a mass of earth and turf ; any mass 
concreted. 

Cloisonne. Enamel work pro- 
duced in China and Japan in which 
the coloured parts are separated by 
metallic partitions. 

Cloister. A covered way en- 
closing a quadrangle ; a covered, 
arched or roofed walk round the 
walls of certain parts of a monastery 
or college. 

Cloister-Garth . A court girt by 
a cloister. 

Close. The confines of a cathe- 
dral or abbey ; an enclosure or place 
fenced in ; an entry from a street ; 
a blind alley. 

Close Cut Hip. In slating, a 
hip where the slating meets without 
being covered with lead or a special 
hip covering. 

Close End. A term applied in 
the north of England to a stopped 
«nd for an eaves gutter. 

Close Picked, Finely Picked, 
Dabbed or Daubed Work. Con- 
sists of stone faced with a fine 
pointed pick or a serrated pick. 

Close Piles. Are square 
timbers driven in the soil in close 
contact to enclose a space, to pre- 
vent leakage, etc. 

Closer. A brick which on the 
face of a wall shows only half the 
width of a header ; its use is to get 
a bond, i.e., to allow bricks in 
alternate courses to lap one 
another. 

Closer. In the north of Eng- 
land, a back flap. 

Close Rolling. A method in 
brick burning of placing the dried 
raw bricks close together in alternate 
layers of headers and stretchers. 

Close Stove. A stove which 
does not permit the fire to be 
seen. 



Close String. In staircasing, a 
string that is not notched or cut out 
to receive the steps. 

Closet. A small room, or a 
small recess in the side of a 
room. 

Clough. a rock or a hillside ; a 
cleft or ravine. 

Clough or Cloyse. A contriv- 
ance for retaining or letting out the 
water of a pond, canal, etc. 

Clough Arches or Paddle 
Holes. Are crooked arches by 
which the water is conveyed from 
the upper pond into the chamber of 
the lock of a canal, by drawing up 
the clough. 

Clour. In the north of England, 
to ** clour " is to waste. 

Clourer. a kind of mason's 
hammer used for clouring. 

Clouring. a Scotch term for 
scapple. 

Clout Nails. Are made in two 
varieties, fine and strong, with flat, 
circular heads, with the shanks 
round under the heads, and the 
points either tapered or flat ; chiefly 
used for fastening felt, sheet metal, 
etc. 

Club House. A house occupied 
by a club, or in which it holds its 
meetings. 

Club Room. A room in which a 
club meets. 

Club Skew. A term applied in 
the north of England to a knee 
stone. 

Clump. The compressed clay of 
coal strata ; a thick, short, shapeless 
piece of wood, or other solid sub- 
stance. 

Clunch. Indurated clay or chalk 
marl, found in coal pits next to the 
coal ; stiff, coarse clay. 

Clustered. The combination of 
several members of an order pene- 
trating each other. 

Clustered Columns. Several 
slender pillars or columns attached 
to each other so as to form one. 

Clustered Shafts. Grouped so 
as to form a pier of some mass out 
of several small shafts. 

Clutch. A contrivance for 
throwing heavy machinery in and 
out of gear. 
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Coach House. A house to keep 
a coach in ; usually attached to a 
stable. 

Coach Office. A booking office 
of a stage coach. 

Coach Screws. Are large, heavy 
screws with square heads so that 
they can be screwed home with a 
spanner or wrench ; used where 
great strength is required, in heavy 
woodwork, or for fixing ironwork to 
timber. 

CoAK. A small cylinder of hard 
wood let into the ends of the pieces 
to be joined to render the joint 
more secure. Same as Dowel. 

Coal. A solid, opaque, com- 
bustible substance of vegetable 
'origin found in the earth. 

Coal Bed. A coal stratum, or 
one containing coal. 

Coal Brass. Iron pyrites found 
in coal. 

Coal Field. A bed of coal ; 
land containing coal strata. 

Coal Formation. A group of 
strata in which coal is found. 

Coal Gas. Carburetted hydrogen 
got from coal. 

Coal Measures. Strata of rocks 
with beds of coal between. 

Coal Naphtha. Is one of the 
products produced by the distillation 
of coal tar ; it is purified in a mill 
with sulphuric acid, the sediment 
and water being drawn off leaving 
the pure washed spirit. 

Coal Plate or Grid. An iron 
plate for covering a coal shoot over 
a coal cellar. 

Coal Stone. A kind of cannel- 
coal. 

Coal Tar. Is produced by heat- 
ing bituminous coal in close iron 
vessels ; it is a by-product in the 
manufacture of gas ; when coal tar 
is distilled it produces in various 
stages coal naphtha, then dead oil 
or creosote, and, lastly, pitch. 

Coal Tar Pitch. Is the residue 
obtained by distilling coal tar. 

Coarse Stuff. Rough mortar 
mixed with hair, used for the first 
coat of plastering. 

Coat. A thickness or covering 
of plaster, paint or other work done 
at one time. 



Cobalt. A brittle metal of a 
reddish-grey or greyish- white colour, 
and weak metallic lustre. 

Cobalt Bloom. Acicular arsen- 
ate of cobalt. 

Cobalt Blue. Is an oxide of 
cobalt made by roasting cobalt 
ore. 

Cobalt Crust. Earthy arsenate 
of cobalt. 

Cobalt Green or Rinman's 
Green. Consists of cobalt and 
ferrous oxide of zinc. 

CoBALTiNE. A crystallised sul- 
pharsenide of cobalt of a silver- 
yellowish colour. 

Cobalt Vitriol. A sulphate of 
cobalt. 

Cobble. A stone worn round ; 
a boulder ; a pebble ; a roundish 
lump of coal. 

CoBiRON. An andiron with a 
knob at the top. 

CoBSTONE. A large rounded 
stone. 

Cob Wall. Is a wall built of 
loam or unburnt clay mixed with 
straw and moistened with water ; it 
is known in Devonshire and the 
west of England as **cob build- 
ing ". 

Coccolite. a variety of pyrox- 
ene. 

Cochineal. A small insect 
found chiefly in Mexico, which, 
when collected in great numbers 
and killed by the application of 
heat, and formed into a mass, is 
used in making red colours, es- 
pecially crimson and scarlet, and in 
the manufacture of carmine. 

Cock. A term sometimes applied 
to a tap. 

Cock Bead. A bead projecting 
from a flat surface. 

Cocket Centering. Centering 
with head room above the springing 
line. 

Cockle. A laminated mineral sub- 
stance of a blackish-brown colour 
like tin. 

Cockle Stairs. A spiral or 
winding stair. 

Cock Loft. The top loft in the 
roof. 

Cock Spanner. Same as Spanner 
Handle. 
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Cqck Water. Among miners, 
a stream of water brought into a 
trough to wash away the sand from 
tin ore. 

Cocoonery. A building or 
apartment for silkworms when 
feeding and forming cocoons. 

CocTiLES. According to Pliny, 
a brick hardened by burning. 

CoDDiNGS. Are footings under 
chimney "breasts, so as to spread 
the weight over a greater area. 

CcELESTiN. A sulphate of stron- 
tium ; so named from its colour. 

CcELUM. According to Vitruvius, 
a soffit or ceiling. 

CcENACULUM. In ancient archi- 
tecture, an eating or supper room ; 
the upper storey ; lodgings. 

CcENATio. A room in the lower 
part of Roman houses, or in a garden 
to sup or eat in. 

CcENOBiUM. Anciently, a monas- 
tery of monks or friars. 

CoFER. In Cornish mining, a 
small wooden trough which receives 
the tin cleansed from its impurities 
or slime. 

Coffee Tree. A wood of a light 
greenish-brown, close grained and 
small in stature. 

Coffer. A square depression in 
each interval between the modillions 
of a cornice. 

Coffer. A sunk panel in vaults 
and domes, or in the soffits or under 
side of the Corinthian and Composite 
cornices ; any sunk panel in a ceiling 
or soffit. 

Coffer. In fortifications, a 
hollow trench or lodgment across 
a dry moat, from six to seven feet 
deep and from sixteen to eighteen 
broad. 

Coffer-Dam. Is a watertight 
wall ; usually constructed of piles, 
enclosing the site on which the pier 
of a bridge or other structure sur- 
rounded by water is to be erected. 

Coffin. In Cornish mining, old 
workings which were all worked 
open to grass, without any shafts, 
by digging and casting up the thin 
stuff from one stall of boards to 
another. 

Coffin Boards. Is the name 
given to a plain board made about 



an inch larger all round than the 
coffin it has to cover ; ledges are fixed 
on the underside and rest on the 
coffin, thus keeping the coffin board 
clear of the name plate and orna- 
ments ; its object is to protect the 
coffin from damage and also to form 
a resting place when the grave is 
reopened and another coffin placed 
there. 

Cog. The tooth of a wheel by 
which it drives another wheel or 
body. 

CoGGLE Stone. A pebble ; a 
cobble stone. 

Cogging. A method of joining 
a joist to a wall plate, in which two 
notches are cut in the plate, leaving 
a projection which fits into a notch 
in the joist. 

Cog Wheel. A wheel furnished 
with cogs. 

Cohesion. Is the force by which 
component parts of a body adhere 
to each other. 

Coign. A corner ; a corner stone ; 
a quoin ; a wedge. 

Coil. A close collection of pipes 
in series, that the heat from a long 
length of pipe may be concentrated 
in a small space. 

Coin. A kind of die, cut diagon- 
ally, after the manner of a flight of 
stairs. 

Coke. Coal deprived of its 
volatile matter by fire. 

CoLARiN. The little frieze of the 
capital of the Tuscan and Doric 
column, placed between the astragal 
and the annulets. 

CoLCOTHAR. The brown-red 
peroxide of iron obtained from 
sulphate of iron. 

Cold Blast. In iron smelting, 
consists of using the air at its 
ordinary temperature for the blast. 

Cold Chisel. A chisel for cutting 
iron when cold. 

Cold Riveting. Is a method of 
driving in the rivets cold and 
clenching them. 

Cold Rolled Iron. Consists of 
bars and plates rolled cold under a 
great pressure ; this increases their 
tensile strength, reduces their 
ductility and produces a polished 
surface. 
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Cold Short Iron. L'on in an 
impure state. 

Cold Shut. A defect in a casting 
caused by two streams of melted 
metal meeting together but not 
uniting into one mass. 

Collar. In turnery, a ring in- 
serted in the puppet for holding the 
end of the mandrel next the chuck, 
in order to make the spindle run 
freely and exactly. 

Collar. A ring, cincture or 
astragal. 

Collar or Collar Beam. A hori- 
zontal piece of timber connecting 
and bracing two opposite rafters. 

Collar or Colarino. The 
astragal of a column ; a ring or 
cincture ; it is sometimes called the 
neck, gorgerin or hypotrachelium. 

Collar Roop. Is a roof used for 
spans from twelve to eighteen feet ; 
the pitch is usually one-third the 
span ; a collar roof consists of two 
principal rafters with a horizontal 
piece or collar fixed about half way 
up. 

Collars. Are short pieces of clay 
pipe sometimes used to cover the 
joints of each pair of straight drain 
pipes so as to give the ends a firmer 
bed. 

Collar Tool. A swage used in 
forging a collar. 

Collections. In quantity taking, 
the collection of the several lengths 
of items of similar nature, and added 
together in one dimension as the 
different lengths of walls in a build- 
ing of a similar height and thickness 
but situated in various parts of the 
same building. 

College. A house, edifice or 
building appropriated to the use of 
a college. 

Collegiate Church. One that 
has no bishop's see but has its 
college of dean, canons and pre- 
bends, and is regulated, in matters 
of divine service, as a cathedral. 

CoLLUViARiUM. Anciently, a well 
or opening formed at intervals in 
the channel of an aqueduct for pro- 
curing a free current of air along its 
course. 

Cologne Earth. Is a native 
pigment of a violet -brown colour, 



similar to Vandyke brown in its 
use3 and properties as a colour. 

Coloeite. An intestine-like fossil. 

Colonelli. The Italian name for 
the posts used in any truss fram- 
ing. 

Colonnade. Any series or range 
of columns placed at certain inter- 
vals ; the space between the row 
of columns and the building being 
generally roofed over ; the columns 
generally support an entablature. 

Colophony. Common rosin. 

Colosseum. A term applied to 
Vespasian's amphitheatre at Rome, 
which was the largest in the world ; 
also the name of a building in 
Regent's Park. 

Colossus. The gigantic statue of 
Apollo which stood astride at the 
harbour of Rhodes ; esteemed one of 
the seven wonders of the world ; a 
statue of gigantic dimensions, or 
very much beyond the proportions 
of nature. 

Colour. Consists of five classes, 
they are the neutral, the semi- 
neutral, the primary, the secondary 
and the tertiary. The neutral colours 
are white, black and grey. The 

Erimary colours are red, yellow and 
lue. The secondary colours are 
purple, orange and green. The 
tertiary colours are russet, olive 
and citrine. 

Colour. To ** colour" is gener- 
ally understood to mean colouring 
in distemper. 
Colour. See Hue. 
Colouring. Is made by mixing 
naturally coloured earths (such as 
ochres) with whitewash ; used for 
very common work. 

Columbarium. Literally, a pigeon 
house ; a Roman sepulchre built in 
many compartments. 

COLUMBARY or COLUMBARIA. A 

chamber fitted up with small niches 
like pigeon holes ; used by the 
Romans for the urns with the ashes 
of their dead ; holes left in walls 
for the insertion of pieces of timber. 

CoLUMBiTE. The ore of colum- 
bium. 

CoLUMBiUM. A metal discovered 
in 1801, and obtained from colum- 
bite ; niobium. 
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Columella. A term sometimes 
applied to balusters. 

CoLUMEN. The term applied to 
the upright timbers of a roof, same 
as the modem king posts. 

Column. In architecture, is a 
pillar of a cylindrical form ; it con- 
sists of a base, a shaft or body and 
a capital. 

Column. A cast-iron column 
when of circular section ; when of a 
rectangular section it is called a 
stanchion or pillar. 

Comb. A thin piece of steel ; used 
by painters for graining, which when 
done with the comb is known as 
"combing". 

Combed. The term applied to 
the finishing oflf of mouldings in 
limestone with a comb or drag. 

Combe Down Stone. Is of a 
light colour found in beds from one 
to five feet thick ; that coming from 
Lodge Stile Combe quarry is said to 
weather well in smoky atmospheres 
or sea air. 

Combined Drain. Is one through 
which sewage and rain-water flow. 

Combined Drainage. In London 
*' combined drainage " means two or 
more houses drained by one common 
drain from the premises to the 
sewer. 

CoMiTiUM. A building which 
stood in the Roman forum, where- 
in assemblies of the people were 
held. 

Commercial Solder. Is the term 
applied to solder sold by dealers and 
lead merchants. 

Commissure. The joint between 
two stones, or the application of the 
surface of one stone to the surface of 
another. 

Commode Steps. In staircasing, 
are diminished steps at the bottom 
or starting. 

Common or Pulp Paper. Paper 
whose body is of the general surface 
colour. 

Common or True Granite. Con- 
sists of crystals of quartz and felspar 
mixed with particles of mica. 

Common Centering. That con- 
structed without trusses, but having 
a tie beam at its ends ; that employed 
in straight vaults. 



Common Colours. Are white, 
black, red (red lead or Venetian 
red), yellow (ochre and inter- 
mediate colours are those used in 
painter's work). 

Common Grounds. Are those 
halved together or notched. See 
Framed Grounds. 

Common Joists. Those in single 
naked flooring to which the boards 
are fixed. 

Common Pitch. An old term 
still applied by country workmen 
to a roof in which the length of the 
rafters is about three-fourths of 
the entire span. 

Common Rafters or Spars. Are 
inclined timbers for supporting the 
roof covering. 

Common Roofing. Consists of 
common rafters only, which bridge 
over the purlins in a strongly framed 
roof. 

Common Rubble. See Uncoursed 
Rubble. 

Common Stucco. In plastering, 
is composed of three parts of very 
fine sand to one part of hydraulic 
lime. 

Common Varnish. Consists of 
dissolving resin under a gentle heat 
in linseed oil and gradually adding 
turpentine. 

Communication Doors. Those 
which, when open, throw two apart- 
ments into one. 

Communication Pipe. Is the 
main pipe from the street main to 
the cistern, draw-off tap or meter 
in the building. 

Communion Table. The altar 
table ; usually placed near the wall 
of the east end of the chancel, and 
enclosed by rails. 

Commutator. A mechanical de- 
vice for changing the direction of 
the electric current, automatically 
or otherwise. In a continuous 
current machine it consists of alter- 
nate slabs of copper (or other con- 
ductor) and mica (or other insulator) 
clamped together to form a true 
cylinder, from whence the current 
is collected by brushes. 

Comparted. Anything which is 
divided into several parts is said to 
be comparted. 
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CoMPABTiTiON. The distribution 
of the ground plot of an edifice 
into the various passages and 
apartments; the act of dividing 
into parts ; the parts divided ; a 
separate part. 

Compartment. A subdivisional 
part ; a division or separate part of 
a general design ; a division parti- 
tioned off. 

Compartment Ceiling. One 
divided into panels which are 
generally surrounded by mouldings. 

Compass. A mathematical in- 
strument with two legs movable on 
a joint ; for drawing circles and 
measuring distances. 

Compass Bricks. Are those 
having one edge shorter than the 
other ; they are used in lining 
shafts, etc. 

Compass-Headed. In ancient 
architecture signifies circular. 

Compass Plane. A joiner's plane 
of a convex form ; used for smooth- 
ing concave surfaces. 

Compass Roof. A span roof, in 
which the rafters are inclined so as 
to form a sort of arch, thus, A- 

Compass Saw. A saw with a 
narrow blade ; used for sawing 
circular work. 

Compass Timber . Curved timber ; 
bent trees at least five inches out 
of straight in a length of twelve 
feet. 

Compass Window. A bay window 
or oriel. 

Compass Work. Circular work. 

Complement. The number of 
degrees which any angle wants of a 
right angle. 

Complementary Colours. Are 
those that are wanting to make up 
white. 

CoMPLUViUM. An area in the 
centre of the ancient Roman houses ; 
the gutter or eaves of a roof ; the 
interval between the roofs of 
porticoes which surround the 
cavsedium. 

CoMPLUviuM. The open space or 
the middle of the roof of a Roman 
antrium. 

CoMPO. A mixture of Roman 
cement and sand ; used for external 
plastering. 



CoMPO. "Compo sand" in some 
parts of the country means a mixture 
of very fine shingle and sea sand ; 
**compo gas pipe" is a mixture of 
tin and lead. 

CoMPO Paint (Wood's). Is really 
more of a coloured varnish than a 
paint ; it contains neither driers, oil 
or turps ; dries rapidly with a bright 
gloss, which will not crack or blister 
in the sun ; one coat on bare iron, 
wood or stone is equal to two of 
ordinary paint ; well adapted for 
outdoor work. 

Composite Arch. The same as 
the pointed or lancet-shaped arch ; 
a pointed arch, the outline of which 
is composed of arcs of circles drawn 
from different points either inside 
or outside the span. 

Composite Numbers. Are such 
as can be divided by some other 
number greater than unity ; where- 
as prime numbers admit of no such 
divisor. 

Composite Order. An order of 
Roman architecture, which com- 
bines the features of the Ionic and 
Corinthian orders ; in the Composite 
and Corinthian capitals the feet of 
the lower leaves should not project 
beyond the upper part of the 
column. 

Composition Nails. Are made 
in various shapes according to the 
purpose for which they are required ; 
they are made of different alloys to 
avoid corrosion, etc. 

Composition of Forces. The 
combination or union of several 
forces for determining the result of 
the whole. 

Composition of Line. In design, 
refers to the principle of harmonious 
relation of one line to another. 

Compost. Same as Compo. 

Compound or Clustered Pillars. 
Consist of a central mass or body, 
around which are arranged several 
smaller shafts or columns or pillars. 

Compound Arch. Is a term 
applied to signify a recessed arch ; 
an arch which the archivolt moulded 
and formed into a series of square 
recesses and angles. 

Compound Pier. A term some- 
times applied to a clustered column. 
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Compound Walls. Are those 
constructed externally of stone and 
internally of brick, or vice versd. 

Compressibility. The quality of 
bodies which permits of their being 
reduced to smaller dimensions. 

COMPRBSSILE or COMPRESSIVE 

Stress. A beam, etc., is said to be 
in compression when the stress has 
a tendency to produce a strain by 
shortening or squeezing it. 

Compression. Is the result 
caused by the action of the piston 
in compressing into the clearance 
space the steam remaining in the 
cylinder after the exhaust valve 
closes. 

CONCAMERATA SUDATIO. A rOOm 

in the ancient gymnasium between 
the lanonicum or stove and the warm 
bath. 

CoNCAMERATE. To arch over ; to 
vault. 

CoNCAMERATio. Arched work. 

Concave. A term used to denote 
the curvilinear vacuity of hollow 
bodies. 

Concavity. The internal surface 
of a hollow spherical body. 

Concavity of a Curve Line. Is 
the side between the two points of 
the curve next its chord or diameter. 

CoNCAVo-CoNCAVE. Concavc on 
both surfaces. 

CoNCAVO-CoNVEX. Concave on 
one side and convex on the other. 

Concentric. Having a common 
centre as the radii of a circle, or as 
concentric circles, ellipses, etc. 

Conch. The vault of an apse. 

Concha. A term sometimes ap- 
plied to the concave ribless surface 
of a vault. 

CoNCHiTE. A fossil or petrified 
shell. 

Conchoid of Nicomedes. Is a 
curve continually approaching a 
straight line without meeting it, 
though ever so far produced ; in- 
vented by Nicomedes the mathe- 
matician for solving the two pro- 
blems, the duplication of a cube 
and the trisection of an angle. 

Conclave. A private or inner 
room for meeting privately. 

Concrete. Is a mixture of sand, 
pebbles, gravel or other material. 



with lime or cement ; grey limestone 
is usually used in making concrete. 

Concrete Lintels. Consist of 
six parts of breeze from gas-works 
to one part of Portland cement, 
made to the length and section re- 
quired. 

Condensation. The conversion 
of vapour into water by cold. 

Condensation Gutter. A gutter 
formed at the bottom of a skylight 
to take off the condensation of the 
glass. 

Condenser. A pneumatic engine 
or syringe in which air may be com- 
pressed. 

Condenser. An apparatus which 
takes a small charge of electricity 
which it will give out again ; but it 
is quite different in action to the 
accumulator ; it is used in long dis- 
tance telegraphy and other purposes. 

CoNDiTORiUM. A secret place ; a 
sepulchre ; a vault. 

Conductor. A lightning rod. 

Conductor. Any material, gener- 
ally metal, which will conduct elec- 
tricity as apart from the insulator. 

Conduit. A pipe or channel to 
convey water or fluid ; a long 
narrow walled passage underground 
for secret communication between 
different places, or between the 
underground apartments of a build- 
ing. 

CoNDURRiTE. An Ore or oxide of 
copper. 

Cone. A solid body or figure 
tapering to a point from a circular 



I Cone of Depression, Exhaus- 
tion or Collection. The imaginary 

! figure enclosing the underground 
region from which water will flow 

I into a particular "shallow" well. 
It varies with the nature of the soil. 

I Cone Plate. A strong plate of 
cast iron fixed vertically to the bed 
of a lathe, with a conical hole in it, 
to form a support for the end of a 

' shaft which it is required to bore. 

Confessional. A small cell, 
recess or seat in which the priest 
sits to hear the confessions of 
penitents. 

Configuration. The exterior 
form or superficies of any body. 
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Conge. Same as Apophyge. 

Conglomerate. A rock composed 
of pebbles cemented together. 

Conical Points. In turnery, the 
cones fixed in the pillars for support- 
ing the material to be turned ; the one 
on the right hand is called the " fore 
centre," and the one on the left the 
*' back centre ". 

Conical Roof. One whose ex- 
terior surface is shaped like a cone. 

CoNico - Cylindrical. In the 
form of a cylinder but tapering to 
a point. 

CoNics. That part of geometry 
which treats of the cone, and the 
curves which arise from its sections. 

Conic Section. A curve line 
formed by the intersection of a cone 
and plane. 

Conic Sections. The parabola, 
the hyperbola, the ellipse and the 
circle. 

CoNissiNET. The stone which 
crowns a pier, or that lies immedi- 
ately over the capitals of the im- 
post, and under the sweep. 

CoNisTERiUM. A room in the 
gymnasium and palaestra of the 
ancients, wherein the wrestlers 
having been anointed with oil were 
sprinkled over with dust that they 
might grip each other firmer. 

Conjugate Diameters. The 
diameters in an ellipsis or hyperbola 
parallel to tangents at each other's 
extremities. 

Connecting Joints. In joinery, 
are those such as the mortise and 
tenon, dovetailing, etc. 

Connecting Piece. A short piece 
of wrought iron pipe with a thread 
cut on one end long enough to 
allow a socket to screw on its whole 
depth. 

Connecting Plate. A short 
piece of iron pipe having a thread 
cut on one end, to allow of a socket 
being screwed on its whole depth. 

Conoid. A solid formed by the 
revolution of a conic section about 
its axis ; there are three kinds of 
conoids, the elliptical, hyperbolical, 
and the parabolical. These are 
sometimes called ellipsoid or 
spheroid, hyperboloid and para- 
boloid. 



Conservatorie. a public school 
of music. 

Conservatory. A building for 
preserving curious and rare exotic 
plants. 

Consistory. The college of cardi- 
nals at Rome ; the court of a bishop, 
held in the cathedral church for the 
trial of ecclesiastical causes. 

Console. An ornamental bracket 
of stone or plaster ; a bracket to 
support a cornice, etc. 

Constant or Barytic White. Is 
a sulphate of baryta. 

Constant. In mathematics, a 
quantity which remains the same 
throughout a problem. 

Construction. The building up 
from the architect's designs ; applied 
by architects to denote the art of 
distributing the different forces and 
strains of the parts and materials of 
a building in such a scientific manner 
as to avoid failure and insure dura- 
bility. 

CoNTABULATE. To floor with 
boards. 

CoNTABULATiON. The act of floor- 
ing. 

Contact. In geometry, the touch- 
ing of any figure by a line or plane 
which may be produced either way 
without cutting it ; the point of 
contact is the point where a curvi- 
linear touches a straight line ; the 
angle of contact is the angle formed 
by the meeting of a curvilinear and 
a straight line. 

CoNTENEMENT. Land contiguous 
to a tenement or holding necessary 
to its due enjoyment. 

Content. The area or superficial 
quantity contained in any figure. 

Contexture. The inter-disposi- 
tion with respect to each other of 
the different parts of a body. 

CoNTiGNATiON. A frame of 
beams ; a storey. 

CoNTiGNATO. Roman term for 
naked flooring. 

Continuation. Anything con- 
tinued ; a building extended or 
carried on to a further point. 

Continued. Anything uninter- 
rupted ; thus a continued handrail 
is a rail either starting from a newel 
or scroll and being continued 
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throughout the stairs without inter- 
ruption (by newels) and supported 
only by the balusters; an attic is 
said to be continued when not 
broken by pilasters. 

Continued Socle. One continued 
round a building. 

Continuous Espalier. An espa- 
lier in the form of an arch. 

Continuous Imposts. A term 
sometimes applied to the mouldings 
of an arch which are continued 
without interruption down the up- 
rights to the ground or base, the 
impost point having no mark or 
distinction of any kind. 

CoNTLiNE. In the stowage of 
casks, the empty space left between 
them. 

Contour. The external lines 
which bound and terminate a figure. 

Contouring. In surveying, the 
outline of a horizontal section of 
the ground. 

Contract. An agreement at- 
tached to a specification for the 
performance of certain works. 

Contraction. The effect of cold 
upon a warm body, causing a dimi- 
nution in its size by the particles 
approaching each other. 

Contractor. One who contracts 
specially to perform any work at a 
certain price or rate ; he is generally 
guided by the specification, drawings 
and quantities. 

CONTRACTURA Or DIMINUTION OF 

A Shaft or Column. Is the con- 
tinued contraction from the base to 
the top of a shaft. In nearly all 
modern examples of columns the 
shaft is regularly diminished from 
bottom to top, when the shaft be- 
comes a frustum of a cone. In the 
Doric order the diminution is one- 
fourth of the lower diameter, and in 
the Ionic and Corinthian one-sixth. 

CoNTRAMURE. An out Wall built 
about the wall of a city or fortification. 

Contrary Flexure. The point 
of contrary flexure is that point of 
a curve where the curvature alters 
from concave to convex, or the re- 
verse as respects the first direction 
of the curve. Contrary flexure 
occurs in a loaded beam, fixed at 
both ends. 



CoNTRiPETAL. Tending towards 
the centre ; expanding first at the 
base and afterwards at the sum- 
mit. 

CoNTRiPETAL FoRCE. The force 
which draws a body towards a 
centre. 

Convection. A purely theo- 
retical term, signifying the convey- 
ing of electrical charges or currents 
by mechanical or electrical means. 

Convection. The gradual passage 
of heat from one molecule of matter 
to that adjacent to it; as, for in- 
stance, if a poker be put in a fire the 
handle gradually becomes hot, being- 
heated by ** convection " or th^ 
travelling of heat along the metal 
from molecule to molecule. 

Convent. A building for the 
reception of religious recluses ; a. 
monastery ; a nunnery. 

Conventual Church. One at- 
tached or belonging to a convent. 

Convergent Lines or Converg- 
ing or Centrolinials. Are any 
number of straight lines which, 
when produced, all meet in one 
point or common centre. 

Converging Rays. Those rays 
of light which proceed from different 
points of an object and tend toward 
a single point. 

Converging Series. In mathe- 
matics, that in which the magnitude 
of the several terms gradually 
diminishes. 

Conversion. Of timber, is the 
reducing of logs, etc., to planks, 
deals, battens, etc. ; also called 
"converting". 

Converter. A large pear-shaped 
iron vessel, hung on hollow trun- 
nions, and lined with firebrick, 
fireclay or ganister. 

Converter. Alternating current 
transformers are often called *' con- 
verters ". 

Convex. Swelling on the ex- 
terior surface into a rounded form, 
as opposed to concave. 

CoNVEXO-CoNCAVE. Convex on 
one side and concave on the other. 

CoNVEXO-CoNVEX. Convex on 
both sides. 

I Convexo-Plane. Convex on one 
I side and plane on the other. 
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Conveyance. The transferring 
of property from one person to 
another. 

Cool. Lime allowed to remain for 
several weeks, to become thoroughly 
slaked. 

CooPERTORiUM. The roof of a 
building. 

Co-ordinates. In the theory of 
curves, any absciss and its cor- 
responding ordinate. 

Copal. Is the concrete juice of 
a tree growing in America and the 
East and West Indies, etc. ; it is in 
three qualities, according to colour 
(which becomes lighter by exposure), 
the palest being selected for the 
highest class varnish. 

Copal Varnish (Spirit). Consists 
of melting by a slow heat in an iron 
pot powdered copal gum ; balsam of 
copivi which has been previously 
heated is then added ; when melted 
it is removed from the fire and 
spirits of turpentine, previously 
warmed, is added. 

Cope. In the north of England, 
same as Coping. 

Cope. Anjrthing extended over 
the head, as the arch or concave of 
the sky, the roof or covering of 
a house, the arch over a door, etc. 

Cope. To "cope'/^s to jut out 
as a "v^all, or4}o cover over an arch. 

CoPESTONE. A head or top stone. 

Coping. A . course j of stone or 
brick forming/ a. finish to the top 
of a wall ; it is either flat or sloping 
on the upper surface to throw off 
the water. The stone along ' the 
ridge of a roof and also down the 
two sides of a gable end are .called 
'* coping stones". 

Copland. A piece of ground 
terminating in a cop or acute angle. 

CoppE-HousE. Anciently, a tool 
house. 

Copper. One of the six primitive 
metals, is of a pale yellow or red 
colour ; brass is made from copper 
mixed with tapis calaminaris. 

Copper. A boiler for a wash- 
house, open at the top, whether 
made of iron or copper. 

Copperas. The commercial name 
for the sulphate of iron, or green 
vitriol. I 



Copper Bit. A plumber's tool, 
in the form of a bolt of iron tipped 
with copper, either straight with a 
pointed end or hatchet-shaped at 
the end ; used for supplying heat 
in finishing lead joints with fine or 
solid solder. 

Copper Bit Joint. A joint made 
with fine solder with a copper bit. 

Copper Greens. Verdigris, ver- 
diter, malachite, mineral green, green 
bice, lake green, African green, etc., 
etc. 

Copper Nails. Are made of the 
same shapes as iron nails ; generally 
used in damp situations where iron 
nails would be subject to corrosion. 
.Copper Nickel. A mineral of a 
copper-coloured ore of nickel and 
arsenic ; found in Westphalia. 

Copperplate. A plate'of polished 
copper on which something is en- 
graved. 

Copper-Pyrites. A chemical 
compound of copper and sulphur. 

Copper Work. Work executed 
in copper. 

Coppice. A wood of small 
growth. 

CoppLE Stone. A cobble stone. 

Copse Wood. A coppice. 

Coral Wood. Is of a fine red 
colour, har4 and polishable ; found 
in Africa and America. 
' ' Coral-Rag. A coralliferous lime- 
stone deposit ; a member of the 
middle division of oolite. 

Core. A basket used in collieries. 

CoRBAN. Among the ancients, 
a vessel to receive gifts of charity ; 
a ceremony performed by Moham- 
medans 'at the foot of Mount Arafat 
in Arabia. 

CoRBEiL. In architecture, a 
sculptured basket sometimes set 
upon the heads of caryatides ; the 
vase or tambour of the Corinthian 
column ; so called from its resem- 
blance to a basket ; a niche or 
hollow left in walls, for images, 
figures or statues ; also spelt 
''corbel". 

Corbel. A stone, iron or piece 
of brickwork projecting from a wall 
and forming a support for anything. 
Corbels are used in a great variety 
of situations and are carved in 
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various ways according to the 
taste of the age in which they are 
executed ; the commonest form is 
that of an ogee. 

Corbel Course. A continuous 
corbel, very long in proportion to 
its depth. 

Corbelling. A method of bring- 
ing out by degrees a part of a brick 
wall which projects beyond the face 
of the work. 

Corbel Table . Is a row of corbels 
supporting a parapet or cornice. 

Corbie Step. Steps up the sides 
of a gable ; the top stone is termed 
the crow stone ; found in old houses 
in Scotland, Flanders, Holland, etc. ; 
also called " crow step " ; sometimes 
spelt **corber'. 

Corbona. In mining, a dropper 
from a lode in irregular masses. 

CoRBS. Ornaments in archi- 
tecture. 

Cord op Timber. Contains 128 
cubic feet. 

Cordon. The edge of a stone on 
the outside of a building ; in fortifi- 
cations it is a row of stones jutting 
before a rampart. 

Core. In the Cornish tin mines, 
a division of time and labour. 

Core. The core of a column is a 
strong post of some material inserted 
in its central cavity. 

Core. Bricks or tiles brought 
out for the formation of cement 
cornices or other projections. 

Core. A flat bar of iron about a 
quarter of an inch thick screwed 
down upon the heads of the balusters 
and up to the underside of a hand- 
rail. 

Core. Is the space between the 
lintel and an arch, which is filled in 
with bricks and bats cut to the re- 
quired curve and laid in mortar. 

Core. In foundry work, the mass 
of sand that occupies the interior of 
a hollow casting ; the loose internal 
parts of moulds for forming holes 
and recesses. 

Core. To **core" a flue is to 
clean it out after it is built ; to leave 
them clean after completion. 

Core Nail, Chaplet or Grain. 
Nails or rods with large flat heads ; 
used to keep the core in position 



when casting hollow articles on the 
flat. They are necessarily left im- 
bedded in the finished article. 

Core Print. A projection on a 
pattern which leaves a print on the 
face of the mould, in which the end 
of the core is afterwards inserted. 

Corinthian Brass. A term ap- 
plied to gold, silver and copper 
casually mixed together at the burn- 
ing of the city of Corinth. 

Corinthian Order. One of the 
five orders of architecture ; it is gener- 
ally considered to be the most deli- 
cate and ornate of all the five orders, 
the capital being enriched with a 
graceful assemblage of foliated forms 
added to the volutes of the Ionic 
capital. 

Corked or Calked. Is a method 
of splitting the ends of a chimney 
bar longitudinally and turned in 
opposite directions up and down. 

Corked. Same as Caulked. 

CoRKSCJREW Stairs. A spiral 
staircase. 

Cork Tree. A species of oak 
cultivated in Spain, Portugal and 
France ; the rough bark is stripped 
oflf every ten years and manufactured 
into corks. 

Cornbrash. a coarse shelly lime- 
stone. 

Corners. (Scotch term.) Same 
as Quoins. " Inside " and '* out- 
side" comers are usually billed 
separately; by ** inside" corners 
being meant salient angles not 
visible from the outside, not re- 
entrant angles. 

Corner Stone. In architecture, 
the stone which unites two walls of 
a building at the comer ; the two 
stones which stand one in each joint 
of a chimney. 

CoRNEUS. A kind of tin ore 
found in black columns, with ir- 
regular sides and terminating in 
prisms. 

Cornice. In masonry, a moulded 
overhanging course of stones near 
the top of an external wall. 

Cornice. A series of horizontal 
mouldings worked in plaster round 
the edge of a ceiling, or a series of 
mouldings round the top of a book- 
case, dresser, etc. 
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Cornice. In architecture, is the 
secondary member of the order it- 
seK, and the upper member which 
crowns and finishes an entablature. 
Cornices are generally divided into 
three parts, the bed moulding, the 
corona and the cymatium or upper 
moulding. 

Cornice Gutter. One formed 
with lead on the top of a stone cor- 
nice hollowed out to receive the lead. 

Corning House. A house or 
place where powder is granulated. 

Corn Loft. A corn granary. 

Corn Stone. A mottled kind of 
limestone found in the old red sand- 
stone formation. 

CoRNUBiANiTE. A slaty rock 
abundant in Cornwall ; found in 
contact with granite. 

Cornish and Devonshire 
Granite. Sometimes called " moor- 
stones ' ' . Contains a large proportion 
of felspar ; it weathers badly in some 



Cornucopia. The horn of 
plenty ; an emblem of abundance 
of fruits ; among architects and 
sculptors it is represented under 
the figure of a large horn, out of 
which issue fruit, flowers, etc. 

CoRNULiTES. A genus of tube 
worms found in the silurian lime- 
stones and sandstones. 

CoROMANDEL WooD. Is of a red, 
hazel-brown colour, obtained from 
Ceylon and the coast of India ; it is 
shipped in logs and planks from 
Bombay and Madras. 

Corona. A large flat member of 
a cornice, more usually called the 
drip or larmier, whose situation is 
between the cymatium above, and 
the bed moulding below ; usually of 
considerable projection to carry off 
the rain that falls upon it. 

Corona. A crown, sometimes of 
triple circlets suspended from a roof 
to hold tapers which are lighted on 
solemn occasions in churches. 

CoRPORAX Cloth. A linen cloth 
or napkin spread upon the altar, on 
which the host and chalice are placed 
at the mass in the Catholic service. 

Corps. The projecting part of a 
wall intended to form the ground 
for some decoration. 



Corpse Gate. Same as Lych Gate. 
Corridor. A gallery or open 
communication round a building, or 
to the different apartments. 

Corrosive Sublimate. The bi- 
chloride of mercury. 

Corrugated Iron. Is made by 
passing sheet iron between grooved 
rollers which force and bend them 
into a series of parallel waves or 
corrugations, which increases its 
stiffness and strength ; this term is 
generally applied to sheet iron or 
zinc. 

Corrugated Tiles. Are similar 
to pantiles, but with three or four 
corrugations. 

CoRSA. In ancient architecture, 
any platband or square fascia whose 
height is greater than its projection. 
Corsham Down Stone.' Is found 
in several layers or beds. The three 
principal varieties are the "soft 
scallet," which is of a fine grain and 
suitable for mouldings, etc., found 
about ninety feet below the surface, 
in beds about three feet thick ; the 
next below is the " corngrit," a good 
coloured, sound, durable and hardier 
stone, full of pieces of flint ; weathers 
badly, being unable to resist frost ; 
below the ** corngrit " is the 
*' bottom bed," which is frequently 
stained with blue patches ; it is a 
soft stone in beds about four and a 
half feet thick. 

Corsham Ridge. Is a good hard 
stone used for face work. 

Cortex. The bark of a tree ; a 
covering. 

CoRTiLE. A small open internal 
court or area, quadrangular or 
curved, enclosed by the divisions or 
appurtenances of a building. 

CoRTiLE (Italian). The internal 
arched quadrangle of a palace, man- 
sion, or public building. 

CoRTis. In the Middle Ages, a 
court surrounded by edifices. 

Corundum. A mineral of extreme 
hardness consisting of nearly pure 
alumina. 

CoRYCEUM. A room similar to a 
tennis-court. 

Cosecant. In geometry, the 
secant of the complement of an arc 
or angle. 
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CosEY Corner. An ornamental 
seat made to fit in the comer of a 
room. 

Cosine. In geometry, the sine 
of the complement of an arc or 
angle. 

Cosmolabe. An ancient instru- 
ment for measuring distances, 
celestial or terrestrial. 

CosMOMETRY. The art of measur- 
ing the world. 

Coss. A Hindu measure of from 
one and a half to two miles. 

CosTEANiNG. Probing for tin, by 
sinking pits in the vicinity of lodes, 
and drawing transversely to their 
supposed direction. 

CosTEAN Pits. In Cornish min- 
ing, are shallow pits sunk to trace 
or find tin. 

Cot. a small house ; a hut. 

Cotangent. In geometry, is the 
tangent of any complemental arc or 
what the arc wants of a quadrant 
or 90°. 

Cot Bar. A circular bar in a 
semi-circular sash. 

CoTLAND. Land appendant to a 
cottage. 

Cottage. A small dwelling 
house. 

Cottage Allotments. Portions 
of ground allotted to the dwellings 
of country labourers. 

Cottage Closet. A water-closet 
which consists of a shallow hopper 
basin, set on a length of straight 
pipe, which discharges into a syphon 
trap. 

Cotter. A wedge-shaped piece 
of wood or iron for fastening the 
parts of a structure ; generally used 
with gibs; known as "gib and 
cotter ". 

CoTTERED Joint. A joint held 
by means of a ** gib and cotter ". 

Coulisse. A slip in which the 
side scenes of a theatre run ; any 
piece of timber which has grooves in 
it ; also applied to pieces of wood 
which hold the floodgates in a 
sluice. 

Coulomb. The unit of "quan- 
tity " ; 1 coulomb = 1 ampere x 1 
second. 

Council Board. The table round 
which a council holds consultation. 



Council Chamber. A room or 
apartment where the members of 
a council meet to transact business. 

Counter. A word used as a 
prefix to several terms, and signifies 
against". 

Counter. A table or board, more 
or less ornamented^ on which money 
is counted or goods laid. 

Counter Check. A term applied 
in the North to the meeting rail of 
a sash. 

Counter Drain. A drain parallel 
tx) a canal, embanked water-course 
or sewer, for collecting the surface or 
soakage water. 

Counter Floor. A floor of 
ordinary pine battens laid diagonally 
upon the joists ; commonly inserted 
below a polished floor. 

Counterfort. A pier, buttress 
or oblique wall built at right angles 
to a wall or terrace to support and 
strengthen it. 

CouNTERGAUGE. In Carpentry, 
a method of measuring joints, by 
transferring the breadth of a mortise 
to the place where the tenon is to be. 

CouNTERGUARD. In fortifications, 
a small rampart or work raised be- 
fore the point of a bastion. 

Counter Lath. One placed be- 
tween every couple of gauged ones. 

Counter Lath. In tiling, a lath 
placed by the eye. 

Counter Lathing. A method of 
nailing laths to a beam about a foot 
apart, to which the ordinary lathing 
is nailed, the object being to aflbrd 
a key for the plaster. 

Countermure. a wall raised 
behind another to supply its place 
when a breach is made. 

Counterparts of a Building. 
Are the similar or equal parts of 
the design on each side of the middle 
of the edifice. 

Counterscarp. In fortifications, 
the exterior slope of a ditch opposite 
the scarp. 

Counterscarp Revetment. A 
retaining wall with the earth above 
the top. 

Countersink. A bit for boring 
a conical depression in wood or 
metal, generally for the head of a 
screw. 
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Counter Skylight or Ceiling 
Light. Is a sash under a lantern 
light so as to keep th^ plane of the 
ceiling almost unbroken. 

Counter-Sloping Revetivient. A 
retaining wall with the back bat- 
tered. 

Countersunk. The head of a 
screw or rivet let in flush with the 
surface is "countersunk," the hole 
cut so as to admit of this is also 
said to be countersunk : ^ ( 

Countersunk Clout Nails. Are 
those having their heads shaped so 
as to fit a countersinking, and are 
usually made with flat points ; 
generally used for securing iron 
plates, etc., to woodwork. 

Countersunk Rivets. Are those 
having the head flush with the sur- 
face of the work. 

Countess Slates. Are those 
twenty inches by ten ; they are sold 
by the thousand of twelve hundred. 

Counting House or Room. The 
house or room appropriated to the 
keeping of business books, accounts, 
letters, etc. 

Country Seat. A mansion in 
the country. 

Count Slates. Are those sold 
by the thousand of twelve hundred, 
or if in smaller quantities by the 
hundred. 

Coup. A term applied in the 
North to a tip for rubbish. 

Couple. In the north of England 
a roof truss ; a pair of rafters. 

Couple Close. A pair of spars 
of a roof. 

Couple Close Roof. A roof 
similar to a couple roof, but the feet 
of the rafters are held together by 
ties. 

Coupled Columns. Those ar- 
ranged in pairs half a diameter 
apart. 

Coupled Pilasters or Columns. 
When two are placed together upon 
the same pedestal. 

Couple Roop. Is when the 
rafters run from wall plate to ridge, 
without any cross pieces between ; 
they are only used in small spans of 
about twelve feet. 

Couples. Are rafters framed 
together in pairs with a tie fixed 



above their feet ; the main couples 
answer to trusses. 

Coupling Box. A short hollow 
prism of metal with reverse screws 
tapped inside its ends to connect 
and tighten up two ends of a severed 
rod. 

CoupuRE. In fortifications, an 
entrenchment behind a breach in a 
wall, raised to prolong the defence. 

Course. In a built beam, is the 
term applied to each piece or beam 
so united together. 

Course. In brickwork, a hori- 
zontal layer of bricks ; in masonry, 
a horizontal layer of stones of the 
same height. 

Course. In slating, a row of 
slates in a roof. 

Course. In Cornish mining, is 
a tin or copper course ; a term used 
for working of the lode. 

Coursed or Regular Coursed 
Rubble. Consists of a sufficient 
number of stones being obtained, of 
a uniform depth, to allow of their 
being laid in regular courses of one 
stone only in depth ; the courses 
need not all be of the same height ; 
also called ** range work ". 

Coursed Header Work. Is 
similar to coursed rubble, only the 
bondstones or headers are the full 
height of the course, the intervals 
between them being filled with 
smaller stones. 

Coursed Rubble Work. Is when 
the stones are roughly dressed on 
the exterior and brought into a 
square or nearly square shape and 
sorted into sizes according to their 
height and bulk, then they are built 
into courses which preserve a uni- 
form width throughout. 

Course of a Plinth. Is its con- 
tinuity in the face of the wall. 

Course of the Face of an Arch. 
Is the face of the arch stones whose 
joints radiate to the centre. 

Coursing Joint. Is the joint 
between two adjoining courses. 

Court. A space enclosed by 
houses ; an uncovered area before 
or behind a house or in the centre 
of it. 

CouRT-Hous^. A house appro- 
priated to courts and public meetings. 
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Courts of Justice. The Roman 
courts of justice consisted of twelve 
halls or courts which were adorned 
with statues, columns and porticoes, 
with double rows of columns. 

Court- Yard. An enclosure round 
a house. 

CoussiNET. A stone placed upon 
the impost of a pier for receiving the 
first stone of an arch ; its bed is level 
below and the upper surface inclined 
to receive the next voussoir of the 
arch. 

CoussiNET. That part of the 
Ionic capital between the abacus and 
quarter, round which serves to form 
the volute. 

Cove. A large hollow moulding 
or inverted scotia ; any kind of con- 
cave moulding ; the concavity of an 
arch or of a ceiling ; the quadrantal 
profile between the ceiling of a room 
and its cornice. 

Cove-Bracketing. The wooden 
skeleton for the lathing of any cove ; 
chiefly applied to the quadrantal 
cove. 

Coved Arches. The arches formed 
by covering a rectangular room with 
vaulting springing from the sides 
and ends. 

Coved Ceiling. A ceiling in 
which there is a deep hollow curve 
in the plastering at the junction of 
the ceiling with the side walls. 

Coved Vault. Is one that springs 
from aU sides of its plan. 

Cover. That part of a slate 
which is hidden or covered ; the ex- 
posed part being called the margin. 

Cover. A turret or cupola on the 
roof of a hall or kitchen, pierced at 
the sides to allow smoke or steam to 
escape. 

Cover Flap. A flap for covering 
the recess into which window 
shutters fall. 

Cover Flashing. See Apron. 

Cover Plate. The plate used 
in forming a ** fished joint " ; an iron 
plate used to connect the ends of 
two iron girders. 

Cover Stones. Flat stones laid 
on the upper flange of an iron giyder 
carrying a brick wall above; they 
serve as a foundation for the brick- 
work. 



Co -VERSED Sine. In geometry, 
the sine of the complement of an 
arc or angle. 

Covert Way. In fortifications, 
a space, about, thirty feet wide, of 
ground level with the field, round 
the outside of the ditch between 
the counterscarp and the glacis. 

Cover Way. In roofing, the re- 
cess or internal angle left in a piece 
of masonry or brickwork to receive 
the roofing. 

CoviE or Covey. A pantry. 

Coving. The projecting of the 
upper storeys of old houses over the 
lower ones. 

Coving. The exterior projection 
of the upper parts of a building 
beyond the limits of the ground 
plan. 

Coving of a Fireplace. The 
part of the back of a grate above 
the hobs. 

Cowl. A terminal for a flue or 
ventilating pipe, made fco turn 
round by the wind, and used to 
facilitate the escape of smoke. 

Crab. A kind of crane used for 
raising large stones ; it consists of 
a wheel and axle mounted on a pair 
of sloping legs three or four feet 
apart, the legs being inserted into 
a frame at the base. 

Crackle Glass. Is the name^^ 
given to glass having a rough ir- 
regular surface. 

Cradle. A kind of template 
used for glueing up treads and risers 
in staircasing. 

Cradle. A term sometimes 
applied to a centering of ribs and 
lattices for turning culverts. 

Cradle Vault. A term some- 
times applied fco a cylindric vault. 

Cradle Walk. A walk under 
an avenue of trees. 

Cradling. The backings for a 
soffit lining; the timber ribs and 
pieces for sustaining the lathing 
and plastering of vaulted ceilings ; 
the wooden bracketing for carrying 
the cornice, etc., of a shop front. 

Craftsman. A skilled artificer 
or mechanic. 

Crag. Gravel of the old plio- 
cene formation which is highly 
fossiiiferous. 
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Craiglbith Stone. Is the most 
durable sandstone in the United 
Kingdom ; it is a brilliant greyish- 
white in colour and consists of 
quartz grains united by a silicious 
cement with small plates of mica ; 
it contains 98 per cent, of silica, 
and about 1 per cent, of carbonate 
of lime. 

Cramp. A piece of iron, copper 
or other metal shaped thus, m; used 
for joining two blocks of stone ; a 
tool used for tightening up framing, 
etc., in joinery. 

Cramping. The work of cramping 

the stone cappings of tall chimneys 

or taking them away altogether ; it 

is an important branch of repairing 

shafts. When the structure is first 

. bunt the stones of the coping are 

probably secured with iron cramps, 

and being of iron the cramps corrode, 

§ and this corrosion causes the stones 

^^ to burst and become a source of 

danger, as the detached pieces are 

Q liable to fall to the ground at any 

^ time. 

cy Cramp Iron. A cramp for stone, 
^s^ Crabipet. In the north of fing- 
er land, a wall hook. 

Crabipoons. Hooked pieces of 

iron resembling double calipers ; 

'T*^ used for raising timber or stones. 

V*/ Cranage. The right of using a 

crane at a wharf ; the price paid for 

the use. 

Crandalled. Is a quick method 
of pointing stone ; it is similar in 
effect to **fine pointing". 

Crane. A machine used for 
hoisting and lifting stones, etc., by 
means of a rope or chain passing 
over a pulley at the end of a pro- 
jecting arm called the "jib," which 
is movable about a vertical axis. 

Crane. In the North, a tap or 
cock for water. 

Crane House. A building 
erected for the shelter of a crane. 

Crank. An iron axis or axle, 
with a part bent like an elbow, for 
producing a horizontal or perpen- 
dicular motion by means of a rotar 
or the contrary. 

Crapandine Door, 
turns on pivots at 

Crayon. Api( 








different colours, for drawing on 
paper ; a drawing made with crayons. 

Crazing Mill. A mill for grind- 
ing tin. 

Creases. A term applied to 
ridge tiles in the west of England 
and South Wales. 

Crease's Anticorrosion. Is a 
black bitumen paint ; useful for coat- 
ing submerged iron. 

Crease's Antiwater Enamel. A 
paint for iron, is a kind of silico- 
calcic cement which adheres to the 
iron fairly well, especially if it is 
nearly always submerged in water. 

Creasing or Tile Creasing. Two 
rows of plain tiles placed horizontally 
under the coping of a wall, and pro- 
jecting about an inch and a half on 
each side to throw off the water. 

Creazes. In mining, the work 
or tin in the middle part of the 
buddle,or dressing. 

Credence. The small table at 
the side of the altar, or communion 
table ; used for the purpose of hold- 
ing the bread and wine before con- 
secration. 

Creeping Rafters. Short rafters 
between the valley or hip rafters 
and the ridge or wall plates re- 
spectively, generally called "Jack 
rafters ". 

Crenellated Moulding. A 
moulding used in Norman archi- 
tecture carved into a resemblance 
of battlements, notchings or inden- 
tations ; also spelt ** crenulated ". 

Crenelle. A loophole or em- 
brasure ; in Gothic architecture the 
opening in an embattled parapet. 

Creosote. Is an oily dark liquid 
obtained by distilling tar ; chiefly 
used for preserving timber. 

Creosoting. Is the name given to 
a method of preserving timber ; it is 
effected by extracting the moisture 
and air from the fibres of the timber 
and then forcing in " creosote " (oil 
of tar) at a high pressure ; the timber 
is afterwards dried and placed in a 
closed wrought iron cylinder and the 
^ir extracted by means of a pump ; 
^"^' ^ jg then forced into the 
a temperature of about 
"th a pressui'e of about 
square inch. 
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Crepido. Any raised basement 
upon which other things are built 
or supported, as of a temple, altar, 
obelisk, etc. 

Crescent. A building or series 
of buildings whose plan is the arc 
of a circle. 

Cresset. A candlestick or lamp 
to contain a light. 

Crest. The finials on gable ends, 
also pinnacles are sometimes called 
crests ; the ornamental finishing 
which surmounts a screen, canopy, 
etc. 

Cresting. A vertical projection 
from ridge tiles. 

Crest Tiles. Are those used to 
cover the ridge of a roof upon which 
they sit like a saddle. 

Creux. a kind of sculpture, 
when the lines and figures are cut 
and formed within the face of the 
plate. 

Crib. The rack of a stable ; a 
manger ; any small habitation ; the 
stall or cabin of an ox. 

Crib. Is a timber structure 
placed below the caisson which 
transmits the pressure, to the bed 
of the foundation. 

Cribs. Are circular timbering; 
used in excavating where the ground 
consists of wet clay. 

Crichtonite. a mineral of a 
velvet black colour, and crystallised 
in a rhomboidal form ; so called 
from Dr. Crichton. 

Cripplings. Short spars at the 
sides of houses ; timbers set up as 
supports against the side of a build- 
ing. 

Crista. A crest; the apex or 
highest part of a shrine. 

Crocket. An ornamentation of 
curved and bent foliage running up 
on the edge of a gable, spire, pin- 
nacle, etc. 

Crocus. Any metal calcined to 
a red or deep yellow colour. 

Croft. A little field adjoining 
or near a dwelling house, and used 
for pasture or tillage. 

Cromlech. In British antiquity, 
a structure consisting of a huge flat 
stone resting as a table on others, 
set on end for that purpose, and 
supposed to be a sepulchre. 



Cronde, Crowde or Croft. The 
crypt or undercroft of a church. 

Crop. Ore or tin of the first 
quality, after it is dressed or cleaned 
for smelting. 

Crop Out. To crop out, said of 
an underlying stratum of rock ; to 
come out at the surface by the edge. 

Croslet. a small cross ; a cross 
crossed at a small distance from the 
end. 

Crosette. a truss or console 
in the flank or return of an archi- 
trave of a window, door or other 
aperture ; small projecting pieces 
in arch stones which hang upon the 
adjacent stones. 

Cross. A figure consisting of 
four branches at right angles to each 
other, or it may be a geometrical 
one consisting of five rectangles, each 
side of one rectangle being common 
with one side of each of the other 
four. The most common forms of 
crosses are the Greek cross, the 
Latin cross, the St. Andrew's cross 
and the Maltese cross. 

Cross, Cross Crusse, Crossbar, 
Cross Goffan or Cross Lode. Is 
either a vein of a metallic nature, 
or a soft earth, clay or flookan, like 
a vein, which unheads and intersects 
the true lode. 

Cross Aisle. The lateral division 
in the form of a cross. 

Cross Banded. A term applied 
in handrailing when a veneer is 
laid upon its upper side with the 
grain of the wood crossing that of 
the rail. 

Cross Beam. A large beam 
running from wall to wall, or a 
girder that holds the sides of a 
house together. 

Cross-cut Saw. A large two- 
handled saw used for cutting logs 
across the grain ; worked by two 
men, one at each end. 

Crossette. The small projecting 
piece in arch stones which hangs 
upon the adjacent stones. 

Crossette. A projection some- 
times left upon an arch stone to 
give it a hold on the one below it. 

Cross Garnet, T or Strap Hinge. 
Is a hinge with one leaf tailed ; used 
for common work, such as ledged 
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doors, etc., or where the stuff is too 
thin to admit of butts being screwed 
on the edge. 

Cross Grained. Wood in which 
the fibres are presented endways or 
obliquely on the surface. 

Cross Grooving. Grooving 

across the grain of the wood. 

Cross Head. A beam or rod 
stretching across the top of anything. 

Cross Quarters. An ornament 
of cruciform tracery. 

Cross Sill. A block of stone or 
wood laid in broken stone filling to 
support a sleeper or sleepers. 

Cross-somer. a beam of timber. 

Cross Springer. The springing 
stone at the groin of an arch ; in 
groined vaulting the rib which ex- 
tends from one pier to another. 

Cross Staff. Is an instrument 
used in the field by surveyors to 
erect perpendiculars ; or one to take 
offsets. 

Cross Stone. A mineral called 
harmotome. 

Cross Tailed Hinge. In the 
North, a cross garnet hinge. 

Cross Tie. A connecting band 
in building ; a railway sleeper. 

Cross Tongue. In joinery, is one 
in which the grain runs at an angle 
to its length instead of in the 
direction of its length ; work put 
together with cross tongues is said 
to be cross-tongued ; should be speci- 
fied for all good work. 

Cross Vaulting. That formed 
by the intersection of two or more 
simple vaults ; when each of the 
simple vaults rises from the same 
level to equal heights, the cross 
vaulting is denominated a groin, 
but when one of the vaults is below 
the other the intersection is called 
an arch of that particular species 
which expresses both the simple 
arches. 

Crowbar. A bar of iron with a 
claw at one end, used as a lever. 

Crowded. A term applied when 
dried bricks are ("crowded") filled 
into the kiln and the ends built up 
and plastered over with clay. 

Crow Foots. Are veins in stone 
•containing dark coloured unce- 
mented material. 



Crown. In geometry, a plain 
ring included between two concentric 
perimetres, generated by the motion 
of part of a right line round the 
centre, to which the moving part is 
not contiguous. 

Crown. The uppermost member 
of any part ; the top of an arch ; 
the uppermost member of the 
cornice, including the corona. 

Crown Glass. Glass blown into 
circular discs about fifty-two inches 
in diameter ; it is the finest kind of 
window glass ; the average thickness 
is about one-fifteenth of an inch ; the 
qualities are known as seconds, 
thirds and fourths ; also called 
** Newcastle glass ". 

Crowning. The part that termi- 
nates upwards any piece of archi- 
tecture, such as a cornice, pediment, 
etc. 

Crown Land. Land or other 
real property belonging to the 
sovereign. 

Crown Piece. A short timber 
placed on the walling to receive the 
end of the strut. 

Crown Post or Joggle Post. 
Same as King Post. 

Crown Wheel. A wheel with its 
rim bent round to form a raised ring 
and this cut into cogs. 

Crown Work. In fortifications, 
an outwork consisting of a bastion 
connected by a curtain with two 
half bastions at the ends. 

Crow Steps. A term applied in 
the North when the gable of a 
building is formed into a series of 
steps ; the top step is known as the 
crow stone. 

Croylstonb. Crystallised cawk. 

Croze. A tool used by coopers. 

Crozier. The pastoral staff of a 
bishop or mitred abbot, having the 
head curled round similar to a 
shepherd's crook. 

Crucible. A hollow place at the 
bottom of a furnace to receive the 
melted metal. 

Crucible Cast Steel. Is pro- . 
duced by melting fragments of 
blister steel in covered fire clay 
crucibles, and running the metal 
into iron moulds ; or it is produced 
direct from bars of the best wrought 
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iron broken into lengths and placed 
in the crucible together with a small 
quantity of charcoal, varying accord- 
ing to the temper of steel to be 
produced. 

Crucifix. A representation or 
effigy of Christ on the cross. 

Crucite. a red oxide of iron ; so 
called from its crystallising in the 
form of a cross. 

Crushing. Destruction by com- 
pression. 

Crusts. Figures or images in 
low relief embossed upon plate. 

Crut. The rough shaggy part 
of oak bark. 

Crutch Key. See Bib Cock. 

Cryolite . A mineral from Green- 
land ; a fluoride of sodium and alu- 
minium. 

Crypt. A vault beneath a build- 
ing either entirely or partly under 
ground, frequently under churches 
and cathedrals. 

Crypto-Porticus. a concealed 
portico or enclosed gallery in ancient 
architecture ; subterranean or dark 
passages in Roman villas. 

Crystal Varnish. Consists of 
melted Canada balsam well mixed 
with an equal quantity of oil of 
turpentine. 

Crystallite. A whinstone that 
has cooled slowly after fusion. 

Ctesibica Machina. a double 
actioned forcing pump invented by 
Ctesibius of Alexandra. 

CuARE. In Cornwall, a quarry of 
stones. 

Cuba Mahogany. See Spanish 
Mahogany. 

CuBATURE. The finding exactly 
the solid or cubic contents of a body. 

Cube. A regular solid body, with 
six equal square sides, and contain- 
ing equal angles. 

Cube. Commonly used instead 
of "cubic". 

Cube Estimate. Is an estimate 
of the cost of a building based on 
the number of cubic feet it contains. 

Cube Ore. An ore of a green 
colour ; arseniate of iron. 

Cube Root. Is the number or 
quantity which, multiplied into it- 
self three times, will equal the given 
number. 



Cube Stones. Stones of such a 
size as are measured and paid for 
by the foot cube. 

Cubic Fathom of Timber. Con- 
tains two hundred and eighteen 
cubic feet. 

Cubicle. A space in a dormitory 
containing a bed, separated from 
the rest of the room by a low 
partition. 

Cubicle. Among the Romans, 
a bed-chamber, tent or balcony. 

CuBicuLUM. In ancient architec- 
ture, a chamber ; also applied to a 
royal pavilion or tent built in the 
circus or amphitheatre for the re- 
ception of emperors. 

CuBicuLUM. Among the ancients, 
a room furnished with a sofa or bed. 

CuBiLE. The foundation, or lowest 
course of stones in a building. 

Cubit. A linear measure of the 
ancients, being the length of a man's 
arm from the elbow to the extremity 
of the middle finger, from eighteen 
to twenty-two inches ; the geo- 
metrical cubit of Vitruvius was 
equal to six ordinary cubits. 

Cubo-Dodecahedral. Presenting 
the two forms, a cube and a dodeca- 
hedron. 

CuBO-OcTAHEDRAL. Presenting a 
combination of the forms, a cube 
and an octahedron. 

CuL-DE-FouR. A low vault 
spherically formed on a circular or 
oval plan ; an oven-shaped vault. 

Cul-de-Lampe. a term used for 
several decorations both in masonry 
and iron work. 

Cul-de-Sac. a street open only 
at one end. 

CuLLET. Broken glass intended 
for remelting. 

CuLLis. A gutter in a roof ; any 
groove or channel. 

Culls. Same as Brack. 

Culm. Stone coal resembling 
the Kilkenny coal of Ireland ; com- 
minuted glance-coal. 

CuLMEN. In ancient Roman 
architecture, the ridge piece of a 
roof ; the roof of a house or church. 

Culver House. A pigeon house 
or dove-cote. 

Culvert. An arched drain for 
the passage of water. 
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Culvert. An arched passage or 
bridge beneath a road, canal or 
railway. 

Culver-Tail. Same as Dove- 
tail. 

Cuneiform. Of letters, in As- 
syrian inscriptions, wedge shaped. 

Cuneiform Letters. Those in 
which the old Persian and Baby- 
lonian inscriptions are written ; so 
termed from their wedge-like ap- 
pearance. 

CuNETTB. In fortifications, a 
trench at the bottom of a dry ditch. 

CuNEUS. The wedge. 

CuNEUS. That part of a Roman 
theatre where the spectators sat. 

Cup. a small brass socket into 
which the head of a wood screw fits ; 
used in superior work when the 
screw is frequently removed ; the 
cup prevents injury to the wood. 

Cupboard. A recess in a wall 
fitted up with shelves, etc., as a 
receptacle for articles. 

Cupboard Turn. Same as Turn- 
buckle. 

Cup-Ended Rivets. Same as 
Snap Rivets. 

Cup Leather. The leather ring 
which is fixed on the bucket of a 
common pump to make it work 
watertight* 

Cupel. A small vessel for re- 
fining precious metals. 

Cupel Dust. Powder used in 
purifying metals. 

Cupola. A dome ; an arched 
roof ; a spherical cup-shaped vault 
on the top of a building. 

Cupola. A small room, either 
circular or polygonal, standing on 
the top of a dome ; a lantern light 
on the top of a dome. 

Cupola. In ironworks, is similar 
to a small blast furnace and acts in 
the same way. 

Cupolas or Ovens. Are small 
circular-domed kilns. 

CupPY. Timber having cup 
shakes. 

Cuprite. The red oxide of 
copper. 

Cup Shakes. In timber, is the 
separation of a portion of the whole 
or part of two annular rings ; called 
by some " heart shakes ". 



Curb. A support on the edge, 
such as a curb stone, or the wood 
framing that forms the sides of a 
skylight ; a wooden frame in which 
the first few feet of steining is built 
in well sinking. 

Curb. For brick steps, is a 
timber nosing, generally of oak ; 
used to prevent the steps from 
wearing, etc. 

Curb Plate. A circular con- 
tinued plate either scarfed together 
or made in one or more pieces ; the 
plate of a skylight or a circular 
frame for a well ; the wall plate of 
a circularly or elliptically ribbed 
dome ; also the horizontal rib at 
the top on which the vertical ribs 
terminate. 

Curb Rafters. The timbers sup- 
ported in a curb roof by the upper 
ends of the lower i*afters, for re- 
ceiving the feet of the upper rafters, 
are termed ** curb rafters ". 

Curb Roof. A roof rounded on 
the top, having two slopes on each 
side. Same as Mansard Roof. 

Curb Stone. Same as Kerb 
Stone. 

Curia. A Roman council house, 
described by Vitruvius as being 
adjacent to the agora or forum. 

Curing House. A building in 
which sugar is drained and dried. 

Curling or Figured Stuff. In 
timber, is that caused by the wind- 
ing or coiling of the fibres round 
the boughs of the tree when they 
begin to shoot out of the trunk. 

Curls. In timber, is the result 
of the confused filling in of the space 
between the forks or the springings 
of the branches ; sometimes called 
" feathers ". 

Currency. The current medium 
of trade authorised by Govern- 
ment. 

Current. The necessary fall or 
slope of a piece of ground or pave- 
ment for carrying off the water from 
its surface ; the slight inclination 
given to a flat roof, gutter, etc., to 
allow water to run away freely. 

Current. A **flow" which 
cannot take place without loss of 
electrical pressure, and does work 
in flowing. 
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CuBRENT Density. A term used 
in connection with the current in a 
conductor ; it connects the value of 
the current in amperes with the 
cross section of the conductor in 
square inches. ** Current density " 
shows the current that would flow 
in a given conductor if its area were 
increased or diminished to one 
square inch. 

CuBTAiL Step. In stairs, is when 
the lower or first step of a flight of 
stairs has its outer end in the form 
of a spiral or scroll. 

Curtain. In fortifications, that 
part of the rampart which is between 
the flanks of two bastions. 

Curtilage. A term formerly 
applied to the division or boundary 
of manorial lands; a yard, garden, 
enclosure or field near and belong- 
ing to a dwelling. 

CuBULE. Among the Romans, 
a sort of folding stool without a 
back, conveyed in a chariot, which 
only the chief magistrates were 
permitted to sit upon ; sometimes 
called "Hamlet stool". 

Curvature. The continual flex- 
ure or bending of a line from a recti- 
linear direction. 

Curve. In geometry, a line of 
which no three consecutive points 
are in the same straight line ; a 
bending without angles. 

Curved Batter. Is when the 
vertical section of the face of a wall 
is to be curved. 

Curved Brickwork. Is often 
described as "flat sweep" when 
over twenty-five feet radius, and 
" quick sweep " when under twenty- 
five feet radius. 

Curve of Equilibrium. Or the 
line of resistance is the pressure 
arising from the weight of an arch, 
and its superincumbent load being 
transmitted to the abutments on 
which it rests in a curved line pass- 
ing through the thickness of the arch. 

Curvilinear. Consisting of, 
bounded by, curved lines. 

Curvilinear Roof. Is one 
erected on a curved plan, such as 
circular, elliptical, etc. 

CuRVTTY. Bending in a regular 
form. 



Cushion Capital. Resembles a 
cushion pressed down by a weight ; 
used in very early mediiaeval archi- 
tecture ; it is sometimes in the form 
of a cube with the lower comers 
and edges rounded ; largely used in 
the Norman j>eriod. 

Cushion Rafter. Same as 
Principal Rafter. 

Cusps. Is a term used in tracery 
work ; they most frequently occur 
in window tracery, also in other 
minute arch work, such as panelling 
to pulpits, seat ends, etc. ; cusps are 
the points formed by two parts of a 
curve meeting, but especially applied 
to the projecting points formed by 
the meeting of the small arches or 
foils in tracery or foil arches, etc. ; 
they are sometimes ornamented at 
the ends with heads, leaves or 
flowers, and frequently a moulding 
is run round them. 

Customary Square. A term 
applied by timber merchants to a 
quantity of flooring boards which it 
is "customary" to consider equal 
to a hundred feet. 

Customary Square. A term used 
by timber merchants signifying the 
quantity of flooring boards which 
are usually reckoned equal to 100 
square feet. These quantities are : — 
9 in. by 140 ft. 
„ 160 ft. 



8 in. 
7iin. 
7 in. 
6Jin. 
6 in. 
5} 



170 ft. 
180 ft. 
185 ft. 
200 ft. 
210 ft. 
220 ft. 
230 ft. 
240 ft. 
The establish- 



in. 

5j in. 

5|in. 

5 in. 
Custom House. 
ment by means of which the Customs 
revenue is collected and regulations 
enforced. 

Cut. In mining, to intersect a 
vein, branch or lode by driving 
horizontally or sinking perpen- 
dicularly at right angles. 

Cut. In timber sawing, a longi- 
tudinal saw cut through the width 
of a deal is termed a " deep cut " ; a 
saw cut through the thickness is 
termed a "flat cut," and a cut 
across the grain a " cross cut " ; cut 
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into a triangular section, it is said 
to be cut arris- wise. 

Cut. In painting, a colour is 
said to be "cut" when it meets 
another at a line of junction ; gener- 
ally described in quantities as *' cut- 
ting in lines " or '* lines cut in ". 

Cut. a channel made by cutting 
or digging ; a trench. Same as Canal. 

Cut. In glazing, to "cut in" is 
to stop in with putty ; in painting, 
when one colour meets another it is 
said to be "cut into" the other, 
the extra labour being described as 
" cutting in lines ". In excavation, 
a trench. 

Cut and Cover. A tunnel which 
has been constructed by excavating 
an open cutting ; building the brick- 
work and then filling in is said to 
have been done by " cut and cover ". 

Cut and Mitred Bead. The 
bead round a sash hung on centres ; 
one half of the bead is fixed to the 
sash and the other to the frame. 

Cut and Mitred Strings. In 
staircasing, are those in which the 
ends of the risers are mitred to the 
string. 

Cut Bracket. One moulded on 
the edge. 

CuTCHERY. A court of justice in 
the East Indies. 

Cut Clasp Nails. Have heads 
nearly flat on both sides, and are 
used for fixing skirtings, linings, 
and ordinary joinery. 

Cut Deals. Are those less than 
two inches thick. 

Cut Lines. In glazing, the work- 
ing drawings upon which the glazing 
together of the lights are done. 

Cut Lock. A lock which is let or 
sunk into the woodwork. 

Cut Nails. Are those cut by 
machinery out of sheets of iron ; 
they are termed "cut" to dis- 
tinguish them from hand-made nails. 

Cut Out. A contrivance for 
automatically breaking the electrical 
circuit, generally by means of a fuse, 
in the event of the currents rising 
dangerously high. Some "cut 
outs," by means of an electro mag- 
net, replace themselves and restore 
the circuit when the current becomes 
normal. 



Cut Roof. One that is truncated. 

Cut Standards. The, upright 
pieces supporting the shelves above 
a dresser, etc. , when cut into mould- 
ings or when diminished in width or 
stepped out, are said to be cut. 

Cut Stone Plinth Course. Is 
the term applied to the top course 
of stone when the plinth at the base 
of a wall has been formed by allow- 
ing two or three courses to project 
beyond the face of the wall, the top 
course being chamfered to throw the 
water off. 

Cut Stones. Is a term applied 
to all hewn or squared stones, or 
that brought into shape by mallet 
and chisel, with dressed beds and 
joints. 

Cut String. In staircasing, those 
sawn or notched out to receive the 
ends of the treads and risers. 

Cutter Bar. In mechanics, the 
bar of a boring machine in which 
the cutters or cutting tools are fixed. 

Cutters. A term applied to the 
cutting irons of a machine. . 

Cutters or Rubbers. Are bricks 
intended to be cut or rubbed to a 
shape different from what they were 
moulded. 

Cutting. An excavation through 
a hill in making a road, railway, 
canal, etc. 

Cutting Gauge. A joiner's gauge 
provided with a sharp cutting blade. 

Cutting In. Consists of fitting 
and fixing glass into lead work, 
sashes, etc. ; in glazing, to " cut in " 
is the same as to " stop in ". 

Cutting Plane. A plane divid- 
ing or cutting a solid into two parts 
in any direction. 

Cut Tooth and Bond. Is to cut 
out the necessary "toothings" in 
an old wall so as to bond the new 
work to it. 

Cutty Stool. A bench in old 
Scottish churches, where wanton 
female offenders against chastity 
were compelled to sit three 
Sundays, and were publicly re- 
buked. 

CwT. A hundredweight. 

Cyanate. a salt of cyanic acid. 

Cyanic Acid. A compound of 
cyanogen and oxygen. 
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Cyanide. A compound of 
cyanogen with a metal or ele- 
ment. 

Cyanine. a blue colouring 
matter. 

Cyanite. Is a fireproof solution 
used for preserving timber from 
fire. 

Cyanogen. An essential in- 
gredient in Prussian blue ; a gas 
composed of one equivalent of nitro- 
gen and one of carbon ; bums with 
a pink fiame edged with green. 

Cyclograph or Arcograph. An 
instrument for describing the arcs 
of large circles ; chiefly used in flat 
segments or those whose curvatures 
approach to straight lines. 

Cycloid or Trochoid. Is a curve 
produced by assuming a nail to be 
fixed at any point in the circumfer- 
ence of a circle or wheel which is 
made to roll along a straight line, 
the nail thus marking the curve as 
the circle or wheel revolves ; if the 
nail, instead of being put in the 
circumference, is placed at any point 
in the radius the curve described is 
a protate or inflected cycloid, or if 
it be placed in the radius produced 
without the circle it is a curtate 
cycloid. 

Cycloidal Arch. Is one whose 
curve is produced by the rolling 
forward of a circle on a straight 
line. 

Cyclopean Architecture. A 
very massive kind of architecture of 
the earliest ages, supposed to have 
preceded the invention of the classic 
orders in Greece ; erected at an 
enormous expenditure of physical 
force. 

Cyclopean Wall. A large ir- 
regular mass of stone having three, 
four, five or more sides, hewn only 
on the irregular sides to be built 
upon ; it is the oldest example of 
masonry in Italy. 

Cyclostylar. a term signifying 
a structure composed of a circular 
range of columns without a core ; 
when with a core the range is termed 
a peristyle. 

Cylinder. A long roller-like 
body, solid or hollow, of uniform 
circumference. 



Cylinder. A cylinder, strictly 
speaking, has a circular base, but 
prisms having any base whatever, if 
used for handrailing or other pur- 
poses, are called cylinders. 

Cylinder Glass. Sheet glass ; so 
called because the sheet is first 
blown into the form of a cylinder. 

Cylindrical Celling or Vault- 
ing. One that is in the shape of 
the segment of a cylinder ; some- 
times erroneously called a "waggon 
headed ceiling ". 

Cylindrical Vault. Is simply 
a semi-circular arch, the ends of 
which are closed by upright walls ; 
a vault without groins, resting upon 
two parallel walls. 

Cylindrical Walling. That 
built upon a circular plan, forming 
a cylinder. 

Cylindrical Work. Any kind 
of work which partakes of the shape 
of a cylinder. 

Cylindro-Cylindric Arch. Is 
when one cylinder pierces another 
of greater altitude ; the arch formed 
is termed a cylinclro-cylindric arch. 

Cylindroid. Is a solid which 
differs from a cylinder in having 
ellipses instead of circles for its 
ends or bases. 

Cyling. Anciently, ceiling. 

Cyma or Cymatium. Is the 
uppermost moulding or member of 
a cornice whose section or profile is 
convex below and concave above, 
also called *' cyma- recta ". 

Cyma-Reversa or Ogee. Is a 
compound moulding, being convex 
at top and concave at bottom ; con- 
sequently, the reverse of a cyma- 
recta. 

Cymatium. A moulding whose 
section somewhat resembles the 
letter S. 

Cymatium. In sculpture, carved 
work resembling rolling waves. 

Cymbia. Same as Fillet. 

Cymophanb. a mineral of a 
green colour, resembling the chry- 
soberyl. 

Cypress or Cyprus (Gupressus 
sempervirens). Is found in Persia, 
Asia Minor, Cyprus, etc. ; it is 
strong, very durable, and is some- 
times known as cedar; used in 
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Oandia and Malta for building 
purposes. 

Cypress. The emblem of mourn- 
ing for the dead, cypress branches 
having been anciently used at 
funerals. 



Cyprine. a blue mineral found 
in Norway. 

Cyrtostyle. a circular pro- 
jecting portico. 

Cyzicenus. Anciently, a hall 
decorated with sculpture. 



D. 



D. As a numeral, D represents 
^ve hundred, and when a dash or 
stroke is placed over it, it denotes 
:G.ve thousand. 

D Trap. In sanitary work, a 
lead trap shaped like the letter D ; 
generally used in connection with a 
lead soil pipe. 

Dabbed or Daubed. In masonry, 
the same as pointed or punched ; 
sometimes called ** puncheon 
dabbed," "close picked stone," etc. 

Dactylus. a Greek measure of 
length, the sixteenth, part of an 
English foot. 

Dado or Die. The general plane 
surface of a pedestal or stylobate, or 
the solid block or cube forming the 
body of the pedestal between the 
upper and lower mouldings. 

Dado. The arrangement of 
mouldings, panelling, etc., round the 
lower part of the walls of a room, 
and sometimes down a staircase ; it 
is sometimes formed in wallpaper, 
of a different pattern to that used 
for the rest of the room. 

Dado Rail. A wood rail run- 
ning round a room on the top of a 
dado which may be either paper or 
framing. 

Dagoba. a Buddhist relic 
temple. 

Dagon. The god of the Philistines, 
half man, or half woman, and half 
fish ; sometimes introduced into 
ornamentation . 

Dairy. The department of a 
farm or the place where milk is pro- 
duced and kept, or converted into 
cream, cheese, etc. ; a shop for the 
sale of dairy produce. 

Dais. A raised floor at the upper 
end of a dining hall ; formerly the 
chief seat at the principal table, and 
the table itself, in a baronial hall. 

Dais. A canopy to cover an altar. 



throne or tribunal ; a raised seat ; 
the chief or upper table in a 
monastery. 

Dali or Dari. A majestic tree 
of great commercial value, growing 
in Demarara. 

Dalmatica. a long white gown 
with sleeves, worn by deacons in the 
Roman Catholic Church ; introduced 
from Dalmatia. 

Dam. a bank or mound of earth 
raised to obstruct a current of water 
and collect it. 

Damask or Damascus Steel. A 
fine steel from the Levant, chiefly 
from Damascus ; used for sword and 
cutlass blades. 

Damaskeen. To inlay iron, steel, 
etc., with designs in gold or silver, 
or to engrave or etch them ornament- 
ally ; also spelt " damasquine ". 

Dammar. A species of gum used 
for making varnish ; obtained from 
the East India Islands, from a 
species of dammara, a tree allied to 
the pines. 

Damonico or Monicon. An iron 
ochre, being a compound of terra di 
sienna and Roman ochre burnt and 
having all their qualities. 

Damp Blue. Is a chemical com- 
pound containing alum and other 
substances. 

Damp Course or Damp-Proof 
Course. Is a term applied to a 
layer of slate, sheet lead, asphalt, 
or other material impervious to 
water, laid in cement or other dur- 
able material the full width of the 
wall, and laid beneath the level of 
the lowest timbers and at a height 
not exceeding six inches above the 
ground ; used to prevent the damp 
from rising. 

Damper. A valve or sliding plate 
in a flue to regulate the draught of 
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Damps. Noxious exhalations 
issuing from the earth ; choke 
damps consist chiefly of carbonic 
acid gas, and fire damps of car- 
buretted hydrogen gas ; generally 
met with in mines and wells. 

Dan. a small truck ; used in coal 
mines. 

Dancette. The chevron or zigzag 
moulding used in Norman archi- 
tecture. 

Dancing Steps. Same as 
Balanced Steps. 

Danders. In the north of 
England, a term applied to ashes. 

Dantzic Deal. Is imported from 
Dantzic or Memel ; it is imported in 
balks about eighteen to forty feet in 
length and from fourteen to eighteen 
inches square ; also in deals from 
twenty to fifty feet long and from 
two to five inches thick ; it is strong, 
tough, durable, but often very 
knotty ; it is used for carpentry 
and joinery, such as floor joists, 
wall plates, doors, etc. 

Dantzic Deal. The quality 
marks on Dantzic deal are : — 

-^ = Best middling. 



^ 



= Good middling. 
= Common middling. 



, Dantzic Oak. Is of a dark brown 
colour, close, straight and compact 
in grain, free from knots, bright 
medullary rays, moderately durable, 
very elastic and easily bent when 
steamed ; found chiefly in Poland ; 
imported in logs eighteen to thirty 
feet long, and from ten to sixteen 
inches square, also in planks. 

Dapedium or Dapbdius. A ganoid 
fish with scales arranged as squares 
in a tessellated pavement. 

Dapedon. a Greek term for a 
pavement. 

Dark Ages. Were periods when 
the monks and ecclesiastics were the 
only learned persons. 

Datholite. Glassy crystals, 
usually colourless, or slightly 



yellowish, and consisting of silica^ 
boracic acid and lime. 

Datum-Line. In engineering, 
the line along a fixed plane, from 
which are reckoned all the heights 
along a section. 

Da VINA. A mineral of a hexa- 
hedral form, found on Vesuvius and 
named after Sir H. Davy. 

Dawk. A hollow or incision in 
timber. 

Day-Book. a book in which are 
recorded the debts and credits or 
accounts of the day. 

Day Coal. The upper stratum 
of coal. 

Daylight Reflector. A re- 
flector of polished metal placed at 
or over a window to throw in more 
light. 

Days. The lights of a window or 
the spaces between the mullions. 

Dazoba. An Indian tomb of coni- 
cal shape. 

Dead. Same as Blind or Blank, 
when applied to a wall or window. 

Dead Burnt Lime . Is that which 
has been imperfectly calcined and 
will not slake with water. 

Dead Earth. A term applied 
when the insulation of a cable or 
wire breaks down, and the con- 
ductor comes into good contact 
with the earth or conductor well con- 
nected with or buried in the earth. 

Dead Gilding. Gilding with a 
matt or unpolished surface. 

Dead Knots. Are generally 
darker in colour than live knots, and 
are frequently surrounded by a 
black ring ; they are caused by the 
inner portions of branches being 
dead when the tree is felled. 

Dead Level. In surveying, a 
flat country which offers no obstruc 
tion to railway or road making. 

Deaa Load. Is that which is 
very gradually applied and which 
remains steady or permanent. 

Dead Lock. A lock with a single 
bolt which is shot with a key only. 

Dead Plate. The iron plate be- 
tween the door of a furnace and the 
front of the bars. 

Deads. Among miners, the earth 
or other fossil substances which en- 
close the ore on every side. 
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Dead Sewers. Disused sewers 
fallen into decay. 

Dead Shore. A vertical piece of 
timber employed as a temporary 
column or post for supporting 
floors, etc. 

Dead Wall. A wall with no 
windows or openings ; a blank wall. 

Dead Wire (Electric). A wire is 
"^dead " if it is entirely cut off from 
the direct supply. So long as either 
end of a wire runs to the mains, or 
any source of supply, it is said to be 
a ''live " wire. 

Deafening or Deadening Bound 
Boarding. The pugging used to 
prevent the passage of sound through 
wooden partitions. 

Deal. Is a plank nine inches 
wide, and not exceeding four inches 
thick ; also applied to fir timber 
when sawn into convenient dimen- 
sions as in joiners' work ; three-inch 
and four-inch deals should never be 
used for cutting into boards as they 
are cut from the centres of the logs. 

Deal Door. A skeleton-framed 
white or yellow deal door, with 
styles four and a half inches wide, 
and the rails nine inches wide. 

Deambulatory. An ambulatory 
or cloister for exercise ; also the 
aisles of a church, or the porticoes 
round the body of a church. 

Deanery. The house of a deail. 

Dearn. a door post, or threshold ; 
to conceal or shut up. 

Debacle . A violent rush of water 
which hurls massive rocks and gravel 
and all opposing objects before it. 

Debenture. A deed of mortgage 
for repayment with interest of 
money lent ; a note acknowledging 
a debt. 

Debit. The left-hand side of the 
ledger where all articles charged to 
an account are entered ; that which 
is entered in an account as a debt. 

Deblai. Cutting ; removal ; a 
French term used in connection 
with fortifications. 

Debouchure. The mouth of a 
river or strait. 

Debris. Ruins or fragments of 
rock and other substances piled up 
in confusion, as the wreck of some 
wasteful force or disaster. 



Debtor. The side of an account 
in which debts are charged. 

Decagon. In geometry, is a ten- 
sided figure or polygon with its 
sides at an angle of 144°. 

Decahedral. Having ten sides. 

Decahedron. A solid body hav- 
ing ten sides. 

Decalcify. To deprive of lime. 

Decalitre. A French measure 
of capacity containing ten litres or 
610*27 cubic inches. 

Decangular. In geometry, hav- 
ing ten angles. 

Decanicum. An ecclesiastical 
prison. 

Decastyle. a portico with ten 
columns in front. 

Decempeda. a ten-foot rod used 
by architects and surveyors for taking 
measurements. 

Decemviri. Ten magistrates 
who at one time had absolute 
authority in ancient Rome. 

Decilitre. A French measure 
of capacity equal to one-tenth of a 
litre or 0176 pint. 

DECiJJiiiON. A number involved 
to the tenth power or one followed 
by sixty ciphers. 

Decimal. The tenth part ; a 
fraction having some power of ten 
for its denominator. 

Decimal Arithmetic. A term 
applied to a system of arithmetic in 
which the scale of numbers proceeds 
by tens. 

Decimal Currency. Is a currency 
whose denominations increase or 
decrease in a tenfold ratio. 

Decimal System. A French 
system of money, weights and 
measures, in which the standard 
unit is multiplied and divided by 
ten. 

DEciM^.TRE. A French measure 
of length equal to the tenth of a 
metre, 3*937 inches. 

Deck Deals or Red Deals. Are 
from two to four inches thick ; they 
are imported from the Prussian 
ports of Dantzic, Memel, Stettin, 
etc. 

Declination of the Compass or 
Needle. In electricity, the varia- 
tion of the needle from the true 
meridian of a place. 
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Declivity. Land or a surface 
that slopes downward. 

Decorated. An ornate style of 
Gothic architecture. 

Decorated Style of Architec- 
ture. Is a style which prevailed 
during the greater part of the four- 
teenth century ; it is characterised 
by the geometrical tracery in 
windows, enriched doorways, and 
beautifully arranged mouldings. 

Decussate. To intersect at acute 
angles or in the form of an X. 

Deep Cappagh Brown or 
Mineral Brown. Is produced 
from bog earth or manganese. 

Deep Well. A well sunk 
through an impervious stratum into 
a water-bearing formation. 

Deficient Numbers. In arith- 
metic, those numbers the sum of 
whose aliquot parts is less than the 
numbers themselves. 

Defilading. In fortifications, the 
planting of a line of rampart round 
a fortress. 

Deflection. When a beam or 
joist is supported at each end the 
distance to which the middle is 
forced down below its original posi- 
tion by the load applied is termed 
its ** deflection". 

Deflection. The distance by 
which a curve departs from another 
curve or from a straight line. 

Deformable Figure. A recti- 
lineal figure which can be altered 
in shape on the supposition that 
there is a joint at each angle. 

Degree. The three hundred and 
sixtieth part of the circumference of 
a circle ; sixty geographical miles ; 
a division, space or interval marked 
on a mathematical or other instru- 
ment. 

Delf. An earthenware glazed 
over, originally manufactured at 
Delft, in Holland. 

Deliac. a kind of sculptured 
vase. 

Delicate Tii^ts. A term applied 
in painting to some expensive 
colours, such as pink, pea green, 
verditer, etc. 

DELiQUiiE. A term applied by 
Vitruvius to designate the rafters 
which formed the ridge of the roof 



and threw the water on each side ; 
gutters or drains. 

Deliver. When a pattern has 
been constructed so that it can be 
drawn easily from the sand leaving 
a perfect mould it is said to deliver 
well. 

Della Robbia Ware. An 
earthenware founded on terra-cotta ; 
so called after the reviver of the 
art. 

Delph. a stone quarry. 

Delphica. a table made of 
marble or bronze and resembling a 
tripod. 

Delta. The Greek letter D, 
written A ; a tract of alluvial land 
at the mouth of the Nile shaped like 
a delta ; any alluvial deposit at the 
mouth of a river. 

Delta Metal or Dicks Metal. 
Is an improved brass made hard 
and tough ; it can be rolled hot, 
forged and worked, and drawn in 
wire when cold ; it makes superior 
castings. 

Delubrum. a font or baptismal 
basin ; anciently, a church, chapel, 
temple or consecrated place ; also 
applied to that part of a Roman 
temple in which the altar or statue 
of the deity was erected. 

Demesne. The manor house and 
lands near, which a lord keeps in 
his own hands for his own purposes ; 
an estate in land. 

Debo-Bastion. In fortifications, 
part of a crown- work with one face 
and one flank cut off by the capital. 

Demi-Distance. In fortifications, 
the distance between the outward 
polygons and the flank. 

Demi-Gorge. In fortifications, 
that part of the polygon which re- 
mains after the iiank is raised, and 
goes from the curtain to the angle 
of the polygon. 

Demi-Lune. In fortifications, a 
half moon or work constructed for 
the defence of the curtain and 
shoulders of the bastion. 

Demi- Relievo. In sculpture, 
half raised figures from the plane ; 
half relief. 

Demi-Tint. In painting, a gradua- 
tion of colour between positive light 
and positive shade. 
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Dendiculus. a member in the 
Ionic and Corinthian entablatures, 
occurring between the zophorus 
and corona. 

Dendrite. A mineral on or in 
which are the figures of vegetable 
forms. 

Dendrometer. An instrument 
for measuring trees. 

Density. The ratio of mass in a 
body to bulk. 

Dentil. Small upright blocks, 
composed of similar and equal pro- 
jecting solids, disposed in a row of 
equal intervals in a cornice, and 
presenting four sides of a rect- 
angular prism ; used in the bed 
mouldings of Ionic, Corinthian and 
Composite cornices. 

Dentil Band. In classic archi- 
tecture, a series of small blocks 
resembling square - shaped teeth 
dentils. 

Dentil Cornice. Is a cornice 
distinguished by a denticulated 
band or ranges of dentils in th^ bed 
moulding which is heightened by 
mouldings placed above and below. 

Dentel Modillion Cornice. Is 
when both the dentils and modillions 
are adopted in the projecting frieze 
and cornice. 

Denudation. The laying of 
rocks bare by the washing away of 
all overlying deposits. 

Deodar. A cedar ; a Hindu 
sacred tree. 

Departer. One who refines 
metals by separation. 

Depeter. Consists of a pricked 
up coat of ** coarse stuff" having 
small stones pressed into it while 
soft so as to produce a rough surface. 

Depretor. External plastering 
finished so as to represent tooled 
stone. 

Derby Float. In plastering, is 
a long wooden board with a flat 
face and two handles ; requires two 
men to work it ; it is used in three 
coat work for floating the second 
coat to a smooth level surface. 

Derbyshire Spar. Fluor-spar 
or fluoride of calcium ; found in 
Derbyshire. 

Derrick. A one-legged support 
for a pulley for hoisting. 



Derrick. A Cornish term for 
a miner. 

Derrick Crane. See Movable 
Derrick. 

Descent. In mechanics, the 
motion of a body caused by the 
attractions of gravity. 
I Describe. To delineate the form 
or figure. 

Descriptive Geometry. Is that 
which consists in the application 
of geometrical rules to the repre- 
sentation of the figures, and the 
various relations of the forms of 
bodies, according to conventional 
forms. 

Desiccation. The chemical oper- 
ation of drying bodies, such as 
by the air pump warm chambers, 
etc. 



Design. A sketch ; a plan. 
Designing. The art of delineat- 

I ing or drawing the appearance of 
natural objects by lines. 

Desilverisation. The process 
of removing the silver present in 
lead ore. 

] Desk. The pulpit in a church, 

[ or the place from which prayers are 
read ; a sloping table for writing on 
or for reading from. 

I Desmine. a mineral that crys- 
tallises in little silken tufts ; found 
in the lavas of extinct volcanoes. 

I Dessication. Seasoning timber 
by exposure to a current of hot 

! air. 

I Destina. a term applied by 

I Vitruvius to a column or pillar to 
support an edifice. 

I Detached House. One standing 
alone in its own ground. 

Details or Detail Drawings. 
Is a term applied to drawings or 
sections of work showing details of 
construction which could not be 
explained in the general or work- 
ing drawings ; they are usually half 
or full size ; by means of details the 
architect is enabled to give expres- 
sion to his design and also convey a 
clear description of his wants. 

Determinable Freeholds. Es- 
tates for life which may determine 
upon future contingencies before 
the life for which they are created 
expires. 
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Determining Line. In the conic 
sections, is the line parallel to the 
base of the cone ; in the hyperbola 
this line is within the base ; in the 
parabolic sections it forms a tangent 
to the base ; in the elliptic it falls 
without it. 

Detrampe. Painting in water- 
colours. 

Detrusion. a thrusting out, 
such as of the fibres of a tie beam, 
wall plate, etc., by the end of a 
rafter. 

Development. Is a curved sur- 
face as it appears after it has been 
taken from the solid whose outside 
it formed, and then laid flat upon a 
plain surface. 

Device. An emblem intended to 
represent a family, person, action 
or quality with a suitable motto ; 
used in painting, sculpture and 
heraldry. 

Devil. Is a small portable fire- 
grate used by plumbers for heating 
soldering irons and melting lead. 

Devitrification. The act of de- 
priving glass of its transparency and 
converting it into a grey opaque 
substance. 

Devonian. Belonging to the old 
red sandstone system as found in 
Devonshire. 

Devonport. a kind of small 
writing-table, fitted up with drawers 
and other conveniences. 

Dewstone. a species of English 
limestone which collects dew largely. 

Dhagoba. a mound with a dome- 
shaped top containing Buddhist 
relics. 

DiACAUSTic Curve. The curve 
formed by refraction. 

Diachylum. A plaster made by 
boiling protoxide of lead with olive 
oil. 

DiACONicuM. In ancient archi- 
tecture, the term applied to the 
sacristy or vestry. 

Di ACOUSTICS. The science of 
sounds refracted by passing through 
media possessed of different densi- 
ties. 

Diadem. Anciently, a head band 
or fillet worn as a badge of royalty. 

DiAGLYPHic. In sculpture, sunk 
into the general surface. 



Diagometer. An electrical ap- 
paratus used for the purpose of 
ascertaining the conducting power 
of oil, as a means of detecting its 
adulteration. 

Diagonal. A straight line drawn 
through a figure joining two opposite 
angles. 

Diagonal Bond. Consists of 
diagonal courses of bricks intro- 
duced here and there to increase 
the strength of thick walls, and 
make up for the deficiency of 
stretchers in the interior. 

Diagonal Rib. A projecting 
band of stone or timber passing 
diagonally from one angle of a 
vaulted ceiling across the centre to 
the opposite angle. 

Diagonal Scale. A compound 
scale formed by vertical and hori- 
zontal subdivisions with diagonals 
drawn across them, for measuring 
off very small parts by means of 
equidistant parallels crossing others 
of the same kind. 

Diagonal Tie. A long iron rod 
passing from the foot of a principal 
rafter diagonally across several 
trusses to the ridge of a roof. 

Diagram. A drawing for the 
purpose of demonstrating the pro- 
perties of any figure, as a square, 
triangle, circle, etc. 

DiAGRAPH. An instrument used 
in perspective drawing. 

Diallage. a dark green or 
bronze-coloured taminate mineral ; 
it is one of the constituents of 
serpentine or soapstone and some 
varieties of syenite. 

DiALLOGiTE. A mineral of a rose- 
red colour. 

DiAMAGNETic. A diamagnetic 
body opposes the flow of magnetic 
lines of force. Bismuth, antimony, 
copper, air, etc., are diamagnetic. 

Diameter. A straight line passing 
through the centre of a circle from 
circumference to circumference, and 
dividing it into two equal parts. 

Diamicton. a term applied by 
the ancients to the method of 
constructing walls ; the exterior of 
masonry and the interior of rubble. 

Diamond. The glazier's or the 
pencil diamond used in cutting 
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glass is a small fractured piece of 
diamond. 

Diamond Panel Stone. Is 
when the surface of the stone rises 
gradually from the inner lines of 
the draft to the middle of the 
panel ; if the space between the 
drafts or margins is sunk immedi- 
ately adjoining them and then rises 
gradually until the four planes form 
an apex in the middle of the panel, 
it is known as a " sunk panel . 

Diamond Pavement. One con- 
sisting of squares arranged diagon- 
ally. 

Diamond Shaped. Having the 
figure of an oblique-angled parallelo- 
gram or rhombus. 

Diaper. A panel or flat recessed 
surface covered with carving or other 
wrought work in low relief. 

DiAPEE Ornament. Was first 
introduced in the Early English 
style ; it consists of flowers applied 
to a plain surface either carved or 
painted ; when carved the flowers 
are entirely sunk into the work 
below the general surface. 

Diaper Work. The face of stone 
or other material worked into 
squares or lozenges. 

Diaphanie. The art of aflSxing 
coloured transparencies on glass 
with the effect as of staining it. 

DiAPHONics. The doctrine of 
refracted sound. 

Diaphragm Valve. A valve in 
which the opening is closed by 
screwing down a flexible diaphragm 
over it. 

Diastyle. An arrangement of 
columns in Grecian and Roman 
architecture, in which the space 
between them is equal to three or 
four diameters of the shaft. 

Diathyra. The vestibule before 
the doors of a Greek house, similar 
to the prothyra of the Romans. 

Diatomous. Having crystals in 
one distinct diagonal cleavage. 

Diatoni. a term applied by 
Vitruvius to the girders or band 
stones formerly employed in con- 
structing walls ; corner stones. 

Diatoni. In ancient architecture, 
the angle stones of a wall wrought 
on two faces, and which from 



stretching beyond the stones above 
and below them formed a bond or 
tie to the work. 

Diatretum. An enchased or 
curiously engraved vase or drinking 
cup. 

DiADXON. Ancient term for a 
racecourse. 

DiAZONiA. In ancient architec- 
ture, the landings or resting places 
which at different heights encircled 
the amphitheatre, like bands or 
cinctures. 

DiCAS Terium. a tribunal or 
hall of justice used by the ancients. 

Dice Coal. A local name for 
cubical coal. 

Dictator. In ancient Rome, one 
invested with absolute authority, in 
times of exigence and danger. 

DiCTYOTHETON. In ancient archi- 
tecture, masonry worked in courses, 
like the meshes of a net ; also ap- 
plied to open lattice work for admit- 
ting light and air; 

DiDECAHEDRAL. Having the form 
of a ten-sided prism with five-sided 
summits. \ 

DiDODECAHEDRAL. Having the 
form of a twelve-sided prism with 
six-sided summits. 

DiDRACHMA. A Grecian piece of 
money, the fourth of an ounce of 
silver. 

DiDYMiUM. A very rare metal 
like and united with lanthanum. 

Die. The cube or dado of a 
pedestal ; a naked square cube ; a 
flat tablet ; any cubical body. 

Dielectric. A dielectric opposes 
the flow of an electric current. 
Dielectrics are used for insulating 
purposes. 

Dielectric. A body, such as 
glass, which has small power of 
conducting electricity but is capable 
of being polarised and so acting by 
induction. 

Dies. Consist of two pieces of 
hardened steel, which, when placed 
together in a holder called a stock, 
form a female screw which has cut- 
ting edges ; used for cutting a thread 
on iron pipes, bolts, etc. 

Die Square. Timber when sawn 
to equal dimensions each way is 
said to be ** die square ". 
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DiEU BT MoN Droit. The motto 
of the royal arms of England, first 
assumed by Richard the First ; it 
signifies **God and my right". 

Differential Calculus. In 
mathematics, the method of finding 
the ratios of differences of variable 
magnitudes on the supposition that 
these differences become infinitely 
small. 

Differential Coefficient. In 
mathematics, the ratio of the differ- 
ential of any function of a variable 
quantity to the differential of the 
variable. 

Differential Gear. A combina- 
tion of toothed wheels by which a 
differential motion is produced. 

Differential Pulley Blocks. 
Those consisting of two blocks, the 
upper one being double and having 
one of the sheaves (which are both 
on one axle) slightly larger than 
the other, the lower one being a 
single block. 

Differential Screw. A com- 
pound screw by which a differential 
motion is produced. 

Differential Thermometer. A 
thermometer for measuring minute 
differences of temperature. 

Diffract. To bend from a 
straight line ; to break into parts. 

DiGAMMA. A letter in the ancient 
Greek alphabet which gradually fell 
into disuse except among the 
^olians, and had the sound of V. 

Digit. A measure of length con- 
taining three-fourths of an inch ; 
a term used to signify any symbol 
of number from nothing to nine. 

DiGLYPH. A projecting face which 
has two panels or channels sunk in 
it ; an imperfect triglyph. 

Dihedral. Having two sides or 



DiHEDRON. A figure having two 
sides or surfaces. 

DiHEXAHEDRAL. In the form of 
a hexahedral prism with trihedral 
summits. 

Dike. A ditch ; the bank of 
earth thrown up in digging it ; a 
mound of earth, stones or other 
materials, to prevent low lands from 
being inundated by the sea or river ; 
a perpendicular wall-like mass of 



igneous rock occupying the rents or 
fissures of stratified rocks. 

Dilapidation. The state of decay 
and ruin into which a building has 
been allowed to fall ; the wasting 
or suffering to go to decay of Church 
property in possession of an in- 
cumbent. 

DiLLEUiNG. A Cornish term ap- 
plied to a method of washing the 
dressing of tin in very fine hair sieves. 

Diluent. The liquid used to 
thin the paint to enable it to be 
easily spread. 

Diluvium. A deposit of super- 
ficial loam, sand, gravel, etc., caused 
by currents of water. 

DiLviNG. A method in dressing 
tin ore, of shaking it in a canvas 
sieve, in a tub of water. 

Dimensions. Are sizes, or 
measures in length, breadth, thick- 
ness or depth. 1. General dimen- 
sions : size, magnitude, dimension, 
bulk, volume, largeness, massiveness. 
2. Linear dimensions. 3. Central. 

Dimension Stones. Cut stones, 
all of whose dimensions have been 
fixed in advance. 

Diminished or Diminution. Are 
terms expressing the gradual de- 
crease of thickness of a solid body, 
such as a column, etc. 

Diminished Arches. Those lower 
or less than a semicircle. 

Diminished Bar. The bar of a 
sash thinner on the edge towards 
the room than on that towards the 
glass of the window. 

Diminished Column. A column 
in which the upper diameter is less 
than the lower ; the contraction of 
the diameter as it ascends from its 
base to its capital. 

Diminished Style. Is one reduced 
in width in some part of its length, 
the styles in sash or margin ; light 
doors are diminished above the lock 
rail ; also called **Gun8tock style". 

Diminishing Pieces. Same as 
Taper Pipes. 

Diminishing Rule. A board cut 
with a concave edge so as to ascer- 
tain the swell of a column, and to 
try its curvature, or it may be a 
board with the edges straight but 
tapering in width towards the end. 
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Diminishing Scale. A scale of 
graduation used in finding the 
different points for drawing the 
spiral curve of the Ionic volute, by 
describing the arc of a circle through 
every three preceding points, the 
extreme point of the last arc being 
one of the next three ; each point 
through which the curve passes is 
regulated so as to be in a line drawn 
to the centre of the volute and the 
lines at equal angles to each other. 

Dimorphism. The property of 
crystallising in two distinct forms, 
as sulphur, which assumes one form 
when crystallising at a high tempera- 
ture and another wholly different 
when becoming solid at the ordinary 
temperature. 

Din AS Bricks. Are used for the 
best furnace work ; they are very 
tender but stand the greatest heat ; 
they are made from Glamorganshire 
fireclay which consists almost en- 
tirely of sand, about 1 per cent, 
of lime, and enough water to bind it 
being added. 

Dinging. Forcing the mortar 
into the joints of brickwork by 
means of a curved tool. 

Dinging. In Scotland, ruling or 
drawing with a key ; in Scotch 
** dinge " means dent. 

Dining Hall. A hall to dine in. 

Dining Room. A room to dine in. 

DmiNG Table. A table for dining 
at. 

Dinner Lift. A small lift for 
conveying food from one floor to 
another. 

Dinner Table. A dining table. 

DiocTAHEDRAL. In mineralogy, 
having the form of an octahedral 
prism with tetrahedral summits. 

DioPHANTiNE. Relating to the 
analysis of Diophantus, the Greek 
mathematician. 

DiopsiDE. A foliated variety of 
augite which has a clear greyish 
green colour. 

DioPTASE or Emerald Copper 
A rare ore of copper occurring in 
emerald green crystals. 

DioPTRA. A geometrical instru- 
ment used in measuring the altitude 
of distant objects, also for taking 
the levels of a source of water in- 



tended to be conveyed to a distance 
by means of an aqueduct. 

Dioptrics. That part of optics 
which treats of the refraction of 
light, or its transmission from one 
medium into another, differing in 
kind. 

Diorama. A building for a 
dioramic exhibition. 

Diorite. a variety of green- 
stone. 

Dip. In mining, the greatest 
inclination or slope of a stratum to 
the horizon. 

Di Palito. a light yellow ochre. 

DiPHRYGES. A calx of melted 
copper gathered in the furnace when 
the metal was run out ; the scorial 
sediment. 

DiPLiNTHius. A term applied by 
Vitruvius to a wall two bricks thick. 

Dipping. A term applied by 
miners to the interruption or break- 
ing off of the vein of ore. 

DiPRiSMATic. In mineralogy, 
having cleavages parallel to the 
sides of a four-sided vertical prism, 
and also to a horizontal prism ; 
doubly prismatic. 

Dipteral. A term applied to a 
temple which has eight columns in 
front and rear, and two rows of 
columns on each side. 

DiPTERON. In ancient archi- 
tecture, a temple surrounded with a 
double row of columns which form 
porticoes called wings or aisles. 

DiPTEROS. A Greek temple with 
a double row of columns on each of 
the four sides. 

Diptych. A tablet, folded in 
two, of ivory, metal or wood ex- 
ternally ; often beautifully carved, 
and containing a register of the 
names of consuls and other magis- 
trates, among pagans, and of 
bishops, martyrs, and others, among 
Christians. 

Directing Line. In perspective, 
the line in which an original plane 
would cut the directing plane. 

Directing Plane. In perspec- 
tive, a plane passing through the 
point of sight or the eye parallel to 
the drawing. 

Directing Point. In perspec- 
tive, is that in which any original 
8 
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line produced cuts the directing 
plane. 

DiKECTOE OF THE Eye. In per- 
spective, the intersection of the 
plane with the directing plane per- 
pendicular to the original plane and 
that of the drawing, thus ako per- 
pendicular to the directing and 
vanishing planes, since each of the 
two latter is parallel to each of the 
• two former. 

Director of an Original Line. 
In perspective, the straight line 
passing through the directing point 
and the eye of a spectator. 

Direct Radial. In perspective, 
a right line from the eye perpen- 
dicular to the drawing. . 

Directrix. Is a line perpen- 
dicular to the major axis of an 
ellipse ; a straight line perpendicu- 
lar to the axis of a conic section in 
relation to which its nature may be 
defined. 

DiRiGENT. The line of motion 
along which the describent line or 
surface is carried in the generation 
of any plane or solid figure. 

Disc Coupling. A sort of coup- 
ling adopted in mill work, which 
consists of two discs keyed on the 
connected ends of the two shafts. 

Discharge. The relief given to 
a beam or any other piece of timber 
too much loaded by an incumbent 
weight. 

Discharge. A post trimmed up 
under a beam or part of a building 
which is weak or overcharged by 
weight. 

Discharge. To empty a cistern 
or reservoir. 

Discharger. In electricity, an 
instrument for discharging a Leyden 
phial, jar, etc., by opening a com- 
munication between the two sur- 
faces. 

Discharge- Valve. A valve which 
covers the top of the barrel of the 
air pump, and opens upwards. 

Discharging Arches. Are those 
built over door or window openings 
and to relieve or distribute the 
pressure. Same as Relieving Arch. 

Discharging Rod. A discharger. 

Disconnecting Pit. A pit for 
disconnecting a house drain from a 



main sewer ; it is open to the air and 
discharges through a trap* 

Discount. Is the sum deducted 
from an account — usually for prompt 
payment — note or bill of exchange, 
usually at some rate per cent. ; the 
term discount is also used to cover 
the commission charged for advanc- 
ing cash upon a bill before it is 
due for payment. 

Discrete Proportion. When 
the ratio of two or more pairs of 
numbers or quantities is the same, 
but there is not the same propor- 
tion between all the numbers, as 
3 : 6 : : 8 : 16. 

Discrete Quantity. A quantity 
conceived of as made up of units, 
and distinct from a continued or 
continuous quantity. 

Dish. In mining, a trough in 
which ore is measured. 

Dish. In mechanics, concave 
like a dish. 

Dished. A term applied to a 
hole which has the edges cut on the 
slant, such as the seat of a water- 
closet. 

Dishing Out. See Cradling. 

Dish Wheels. Wheels which 
are concave on one side and convex 
on the other. 

Disinfectant. An agent for re- 
moving what causes infection, as 
chlorine. 

Disk. A flat circular surface. 

Disk Pile or Disc Pile. Is a 
bearing or ordinary pile near the 
foot of which a disk is keyed or 
bolted iii order to give additional 
bearing power. 

Dislocation. The displacement 
of portions of a stratified rock from 
its original position. 

DisPLUViATUM. In ancient archi- 
tecture, a place from which the rain 
is conveyed away in two channels. 

Disposition. In architecture, 
the arrangement of the whole 
design of a building. 

Distance. In perspective, the 
boundary of view in a picture or 
drawing. 

Distance or the Eye. In per- 
spective, is the distance of the eye 
from the drawing in a line per- 
pendicular to the plan thereof. 
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Distance of Vanishing Line. 
Is the length of a perpendicular 
falling from the eye perpendicular 
to the vanishing plane. 

Distemper. Is a mixture of 
whiting, size and the required 
colouring matter ; walls are said to 
be " distempered " when coloured 
with distemper. 

Distemper. The distemper used 
by the ancients before the year 1410 
for painting pictures was a prepara- 
tion of colours without oil, mixed 
with size, whites of eggs or any pro- 
per glutinous or unctuous substance. 

Distribution. In architecture, 
the dividing and disposing of the 
several parts of a building according 
to some plan or to the rules of art. 

District School. A school with- 
in a certain district of a town. 

District Surveyor. A local 
ofl&cer legally appointed to superin- 
tend repairs, examine buildings, etc. 

DisuLPHATE. A salt containing 
one equivalent of sulphuric acid 
with two of the base. 

DisuLPHUKET. A sulphuret con- 
taining two equivalents of the 
sulphur to one of the base. 

Ditch. In fortifications, an ex- 
cavation round the works from 
which the earth of the rampart has 
been dug ; a trench in the earth 
made by digging, or any long hollow 
receptacle for water. 

Ditetrahedral. In mineralogy, 
liaving the form of a tetrahedral 
prism with dehedral summits. 

Ditriglyph. An arrangement of 
two triglyphs in the frieze between 
the triglyphs that stand over the 
columns ; used in the Doric order of 
architecture. 

Divan. The great council, 
audience chamber or judicial tri- 
bunal of the Turkish Empire ; any 
hall or saloon for the reception of 
company ; a kind of sofa used in 
•divans. 

Diverge. To tend from a point 
in lines which recede farther and 
farther from each other. 

Divergent Lines. Are lines 
which proceed from the same point 
but separate or recede from each 
other. 



Dividend. The share of the 
interest or profit of stock in trade, 
or other employment, which belongs 
to each proprietor or shareholder, 
according to his proportion of the 
stock, shares, or capital ; a part or 
share assigned to creditors out of 
the estate of a bankrupt ; in arith- 
metic, the number to be divided. 

DiviDicuLUM. In Rome, a tower 
on an aqueduct containing a large 
reservoir for water. 

Diving Stone. A species of 
jasper. 

Divining Rod. A rod, commonly 
of hazel with forked branches, used 
by those who pretend to discover 
water or metals underground. 

Division of an Order. In archi- 
tecture, the division of an order 
into two parts, namely, the column 
and entablature. The column is 
subdivided into three parts, viz., the 
base, the shaft and the capital. The 
entablature is also divided into 
three parts, viz., the architrave, the 
frieze and the cornice. 

Divisor. In arithmetic, the 
number by which the dividend is 
divided. 

DoAB. In India, a tract of land 
lying between two rivers at their 
confluence or junction. 

DoATiNESS. Is a defect produced 
in timber by imperfecb seasoning or 
by exposure for a long time to a 
stagnant atmosphere ; it appears in 
the form of spots or a speckled stain 
on the timber; chiefly found in 
buck, birch and American oak ; it is 
a sign of incipient decay. 

Dobereiner's Lamp. A light so 
called from its inventor ; caused by 
a jet of hydrogen passing over 
spongy platinum. 

DociMACY. The art or practice 
of assaying ores or metals ; metal- 
lurgy. 

DociMASTic. Assaying by tests, 
especially ores or metals. 

Dock. A broad deep trench on 
the side of a harbour, or bank of a 
river, in which ships are built or 
repaired ; an artificial enclosure or 
basin of water for the reception of 
ships ; the enclosed space where a 
criminal stands in court. 
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DoD. Is a mould, used in mak- 
ing drain pipes, through which the 
clay is forced by machinery. 

Dodecagon. A plane figure hav- 
ing twelve equal sides and angles. 

Dodecahedron. One of the five 
platonic bodies or regular solids, its 
surface being composed of twelve 
equal and regular pentagons. 

DoDECASTYLE. A portico or 
building having twelve columns in 
front. 

DoDONiAN. Applied to Jupiter, 
worshipped in the temple of Dodona, 
where he had a famous oracle. 

Dog. a piece of iron bent thus, 
r— I, and pointed at each end ; used for 
connecting large timbers ; also used 
by sawyers to fasten a log of timber 
in a saw pit ; an andiron. 

Dog. In slating, is an iron 
straight edge with two sharp feet 
for driving into a block of wood, on 
which the edges of the slates are 
laid to be cut by the zax. 

Dog. a spike with a head like a 
brad ; an andiron. 

DoGANA. A custom-house. 

Dog Bars. Short vertical bars 
fixed on the bottom of a gate to 
prevent dogs, etc., getting through. 

DoGE. The name of the chief 
magistrates of Venice and Genoa. 

Dog Fish. A small species of 
shark, the liver of which yields oil, 
and the rough skins are used for 
polishing wood. 

DoGGAR. A coarse ironstone. 

Dogger. A sort of stone found 
in the mines with the true alum 
rock containing some alum. 

Dog Grate. Similar to an 
andiron. 

Dog-Legged Stair. Is one in 
which the outer strings of the pro- 
gressive and retrogressive flights 
stand directly over one another, 
thus the flights return without 
forming a well hole. 

Dog Nails. Are large nails used 
for securing heavy ironwork, or 
other purposes where the heads are 
not required to be flush with the 
surface of the work ; the heads — 
which are sometimes hemispherical 
or ** die heads " — are made solid and 
slightly countersunk, the shanks 



being generally round and the 
points flat. 

Dog's Ear, Welt or Pig's-Luo. 
Is a method of forming vertical and 
other angles in lead gutters, cisterns, 
etc. ; it consists of folding and dress- 
ing the lead back in the angle. 

Dog's Tooth. In brickwork, a 
cornice ornamented by bricks laid 
diagonally with one angle projecting 
is called a ** dog's tooth " cornice. 

Dog's Tooth Bond. In masonry, 
a method of bonding a wall together 
by means of headers extending about 
two-thirds through the wall, and 
inserted alternately on each side. 

Dog's Tooth Moulding. In 
Norman architecture, a moulding 
ornamented with small pyramids, 
called '*dog tooth" ornaments. 

DoG-TooTH Cornice. A cornice 
ornamented with bricks laid diagon- 
ally with one angle projecting. 

Dog Wood. A common name 
of different species of the cornus 
or cornelian cherry. 

DoLERiTE. A trap rock composed 
of augite and labradorite ; so called 
from the difficulty of distinguishing 
these components. 

DoLiCHOSAURUS. A reptile of 
about three feet, found in the 
chalk. 

Dolly. A perforated board 
placed over a tub used to wash ore 
in. 

Dolly. A piece of timber placed 
on the top of a pile while it is being 
driven, to receive the blows of the 
ram or monkey. 

Dolmen. A large unhewn stone 
resting on others ; a gallery of 
several blocks raised on pillars. 

Dolomite. A massive magnesian 
limestone, consisting of a crystalline 
carbonate of lime and carbonate of 
magnesia ; so called from the geo- 
logist Dolomien ; used by the ancient 
sculptors for their best work. 

Dolphin. A term applied to the 
pipe and cover at a source for the 
supply of water. 

Domain. Landed estate ; the 
land about the mansion house of a 
lord, and in his occupancy. 

Dom-Boc. a book of statutes of 
the ancient Saxon kings. 
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Dome. The upper part of a 
furnace resembling a hollow hemi- 
sphere or small dome. 

Dome. A hemispherical roof 
raised over the middle of an edifice ; 
a cupola ; a convex roof or vault 
covering a circular, elliptical or 
polygonal plan. 

Domestic Architecture. The 
art or science of building 'dwelling 
houses. 

Domical Vaulting. That in 
which a series of small domes are 
employed, in contradistinction to a 
waggon-head vault, or an intersect- 
ing vault. 

Domus. a term formerly applied 
to a private house occupied by a 
single proprietor and family. 

Doncine. a moulding concave 
above and convex below ; the French 
term for the cyma-recta. 

Donjon. The principal tower in 
an ancient castle, centrally placed 
and frequently raised on an arti- 
ficial foundation. 

Donkey's Ear or Lug. Is a con- 
trivance used by joiners, chiefly for 
mitreing the ends of stair brackets. 
DooK. A Scotch term for wooden 
bricks or plugs. 
Door Case. Same as Door Frame. 
Door Chain. A chain attached 
to a door in such a way as only to 
allow the door being opened a few 
inches. 

Door Frame. The wood frame 
which encloses a door and to which 
the door is hung ; generally applied 
to frames having a thickness of 
three inches or more ; those thinner 
are usually called linings. 

Door Nail. The nail on which 
the knocker is struck. 

Door Plate. A metal plate on 
the door of a house, with the name 
of the occupant. 

Door Post. The vertical upright 
of a door frame. 

Doors. Are of two different 
descriptions, the panel or framed 
door and the batten or ledged door. 
The latter consists of vertical boards 
held together by horizontal ledges. 
Door Sill. The sill of a door. 
Door Stead. Entrance or place 
of a door. 



Door Stone. A door step or 
step stone. 

Doric Order. An order of Greek 
architecture ; the triglyphs form 
the chief characteristic feature ; it 
is the oldest, the strongest, and the 
simplest of the three Grecian orders 
of architecture. 

Dorking Lime. Is obtained 
from the beds of the lower chalk 
at Dorking, in Surrey ; slightly 
hydraulic ; makes excellent mortar 
when mixed with three parts of 
sand to one of lime. 

Dormant-Tree, Dormond or 
Dorm AN. A large beam lying 
across a room ; a joist or sleeper ; 
the lintel of a door, window, etc. 

Dormer Window. A vertical 
window projecting through a slop- 
ing roof ; so called as belonging 
originally to a sleeping room ; also 
called lucarne, attic or garret 
window. 

Dormitory. A very large sleeping 
apartment in schools or colleges ; 
a gallery in convents divided into 
several cells, where the religious 
sleep ; a burial place. 

DoRON. Among the Greeks, a 
measure of a handbreadth or palm ; 
the bricks of the Greeks were 
termed: tetradoron, four hands' 
breadth, or pentadoron, five hands 
broad. 

DoRON. Greek term for bricks. 

DoRTURE. A bed-chamber. 

DoRSEL or DosEL. A curtain or 
rich canopy of a throne, or screen 
of ornamental woodwork. 

DosEL or DoRSER. A hanging of 
rich drapery behind the dais or chair 
of state ; rich hangings of tapestry, 
etc., in halls and churches. 

Dot. In plastering, a small patch 
of coarse stuff put on a wall or ceiling 
before applying the second coat ; 
done to form a guide for the end of 
the floating rule in forming a screed. 

Dot. a lead dot or dowel is a 
small plug of lead in stone for 
securing sheet lead. See Soldered 
Dot. 

Dots. Small pieces of plaster set 

at each angle of the wall to be 

plastered ; the "dots" are plumbed 

I up to obtain a perfect surface by 
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means of the plaster being worked 
level with the dots. 

Dotting On. In taking out 
quantities when one measurement 
is similar to another, instead of 
writing it over again a number is 
written in the tinsing column, in- 
dicating the number of times the 
dimension repeats. 

Double Acting. In mechanics, 
acting in two directions, as up and 
down. 

Double Acting Pump. A pump 
which lifts and forces water at the 
same time. 

Double Arches. The arches 
which separate the ogives in a 
Gothic vault. 

Double-Bellied Baluster. Is 
one turned so that both ends are 
alike. 

Double Cone Moulding. In 
Norman architecture, a moulding 
ornamented with the frustums of 
cones joined at the top and bottom 
alternately. 

Double Creasing. A method of 
laying ridge tiles in South Wales 
and the west of England to secure 
a degree of ventilation. Alternate 
ridge tiles are made to overlap the 
two next adjoining. 

Double Curvature. The curva- 
tures of a curve whereof no part can 
be brought into a plane, such as the 
cylindro-cylindric curve, etc. 

Double Dovetail Keys. Are 
pieces of wood of double dovetail 
shape let in with the grain across 
a joint, thus, ^^ ; used chiefly in cir- 
cular work. 

Double ■ Entry . A mode of book - 
keeping in which every transaction 
is entered twice, once on the Dr. 
side of the account that receives, 
and once on the Cr. side of the 
account that gives. 

Double Eye. A link formed on 
the end of a king bolt in an iron 
roof truss. 

Double-Faced Architrave. One 
stepped back about the centre, so 
as to have two plane faces. 

Double Flemish Bond. Shows 
on both faces of the wall alternate 
headers and stretchers in each 



Double Floor. A floor consisting 
of binders carrying floor joists above 
and ceiling joists below. 

Double Framed Floor. Is one 
in which the binders, instead of 
resting in the walls, are supported 
on girders. 

Double Herring-Bone Bond. In 
brickwork, is so called on account 
of two bricks being worked instead 
of one. See Herring-bone Bond. 

Double Hung Sashes. Signifies 
that both the top and bottom sashes 
of a window are hung with lines and 
weights. 

Double Junctions. Are pipes 
made to form the joist where two 
pipes meet a third, either at the 
sides or at one end. 

Double Lath. In plastering, a 
lath about three-eighths thick, or 
double the usual thickness. 

Double Margined Door. A door 
having a vertical bead down the 
centre so as to look like a pair of 
folding doors ; it is made in various 
ways, sometimes framed together in 
two pieces and secured by means of 
hard wood wedges. 

Double Measure. A term 
formerly applied to a door, etc., 
moulded both sides. 

Double Ovolo. Is composed of 
two ovolo mouldings opposite to 
one another, as in a sash, bar, etc. 

Double Plug. For lifting large 
stones ; consists of two curved iron 
plugs with a chain passing through 
eyes in their heads ; they are placed 
in a dovetailed hole sunk directly 
over the centre of gravity of the 
stone. 

Double Quirked Bead. A bead 
having a quirk each side. See Flush 
Bead. 

Double Rebated Linings. Are 
door jamb linings having two re- 
bates, one into which the door 
closes ; the one on the opposite edge 
is only for the sake of appearance. 

Double Refraction. The re- 
fracting of light in two directions. 

Double Riveted. Iron plates 
joined by two rows of rivets. 

Double Roll Tiles. Are like two 
pantiles joined together, side by 
side ; they have three stubs on the 
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back by which they are hooked on 
to the laths. 

Doubles. Are slates either 
thirteen inches by seven or twelve 
by eight ; they are sold by the 
thousand of twelve hundred. 

Double Sashes and Frames. 
Consist of two sets of sashes parallel 
to each other and working in the 
same frame ; used principally in 
banks and offices to deaden the sound 
of street traffic. 

Double Shear Steel. That in 
which the ** fagoting " operation has 
been performed twice. 

Double Shear Steel. Is pro- 
duced by repeating the process as 
for single shear steel. 

Double Size. Is that which is 
boiled for a considerable time for 
the purpose of making it stronger. 

Double Size. A trade term for 
size of extra strength. 

Double Skirting. Consists of 
two skirtings one above the other, 
the upper one being slightly kept 
back; the bottom one or "base 
plate " has generally a plain face 
and is connected to the upper 
one by means of a tongue and 
groove. 

Double Tenon. Two tenons on 
the same end of a piece of stuff. 

Double Torus. Is composed of 

J two semi - cylindrical projec- 

^^ tions, the upper one being 

^1 smaller than the other and 

^^ surmounted by a fillet. 

Double Tracery. Two layers 
of tracery, one behind the other, and 
with a clear space between. 

Double Vaults. Two vaults of 
brick or stone carried up separately 
with a cavity between them. 

Doubling. A Scotch term to 
denote eaves boards, or a tilting 
fillet. 

Doubling Course. Same as 
Eaves Course. 

Dovetail. The term applied to 
any projection which is wider at the 
end than at the base. 

Dovetail Bonding. In masonry, 
is chiefly used in constructions in- 
tended to resist the force of the 
waves of the sea ; the stones are held 
in position by being dovetailed one 



into the other ; used chiefly in light- 
houses. 

Dovetailed Key. Is a key used to 
connect boards together ^ 
when it is advisable to B ^^ 
allow them to shrink; its H pH 
section is thus a double W, ^^ 
dovetailed key ; also used for con- 
necting joints. 

Dovetail Jolnt. Is used for 
connecting the sides of drawers, 
boxes, etc. ; it consists of a series of 
triangular-shaped pins with corre- 
sponding sockets or tails to fit 
them. 

Dovetail Moulding or Tri- 
angular Fret. Is an ornament 
formed of running bands. 

Dovetail Saw. Is a very small 
tenon saw with about fifteen teeth 
to the inch ; used by joiners for 
cutting dovetails and other light 
work. 

Dovetail Slip Feather. Is a 
tongue in the form of a double 
dovetail. See Slip Feather. 

Dowel Joggles. Are hard pieces 
of stone cut to the required size and 
fitted into corresponding mortises 
in the two stones to be joined to- 
gether. 

Dowel Joint. A joint held by 
dowels. 

Do WELLING. A method of joining 
two pieces of timber together by 
dowels. 

Dowel Pin. A dowel. 

Dowels. Are pins of wood used 
to connect joints of boards, etc. 

Dowels. In masonry, are short 
thick pins of copper or iron used to 
connect joints. 

Dowel Screw. Is a screw 
having no head but with a thread 
on both ends with a smooth por- 
tion left in the middle ; used by 
joiners. 

Down Comer, Down Pipe. A 
rain- water pipe. (Scotch terms.) 

Down-Draught. a draught of 
air downward, as down a chimney. 

Down Pipe, Down Comer, 
Downspout. Are terms applied to 
a rain-water pipe. 

*' Down the Steep." In the line 
of greatest fall ; the usual way of 
laying ** minor " drains. 
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Downthrow. A local sinking in 
the strata of the earth ; the distance 
to which it has sunk. 

Dowsing. A pretended mode of 
discovering a mineral lode by the 
divining rod. 

Dozens. Pieces of wallpaper 
border containing twelve yards. 

Draft. • A drawing of lines for a 
plan ; outline ; sketch. 

Draft or Draught. In carpentry, 
a saw cut. 

Draft or Draught. A mason in 
squaring up a rough stone is said to 
cut *' drafts " when he forms narrow 
plane surfaces along the edges of the 
stone, on which he puts two parallel 
straight edges to take the stone ** out 
of winding ". 

Drafted Margin. Is a smooth 
surface an inch or more in breadth 
round the margins of squared stones ; 
these margins are called " drafted 
margins ". 

Drafted Stones. Are those in 
which the face is surrounded by a 
chisel draft, i.e., a drafted margLu, 
the space inside the draft being left 
rough. 

Draft Engine. An engine used 
for pumping. 

Drag or Larry. A rake used for 
mixing the lime, sand and hair in 
preparing coarse stuff. 

Drag. A term sometimes applied 
to a spandrel for stairs. 

Drag or Drop. A door, etc., is 
said to drag when its hinges become 
loosened and causes the lower edge 
of the door to rub or ** drag " along 
the floor ; anything bearing down or 
rubbing on another. 

Dragged. The finish given to 
plane limestone ashlar by means of 
a tool toothed like a saw, which is 
drawn backwards and forwards across 
the face of the stone. 

Dragging. The operation of 
finishing the surface of soft stone by 
means of a drag. 

Dragon Beam, Dragon Tie or 
Dragging Tie. Is a framework at 
the lower end of a hip rafter con- 
necting it with the wall plates in 
such a way as to resist the thrust of 
the hip rafter. 

Dragon's Blood. Is a resinous 



substance imported from various 
places, in dark brown lumps, bright 
red powder, or in ' other forms ; 
chiefly used for colouring lacquers 
or varnishes. 

Drags. Used by masons, are 
made from best steel saw plate, with 
coarse, middling and fine teeth, 
called <;oarse, seconds and fine drags ; 
they are used for traversing the face 
of the stone to remove saw and chisel 
marks, and finishing to the smooth- 
ness required. 

Drain. A subterraneous or other 
channel for carrying off sewage, 
etc. 

Drainage. The system of sew- 
age ; that which is carried off by 
drains ; the surface drained. 

Drainage System. In agricul- 
tural drainage, the whole collected 
arrangement of ''mains," "sub- 
mains" and ''minors," whether 
serving one field only or a whole 
district. 

Drainer or Draining Board. A 
utensil or board provided with 
channels, on which articles are 
placed to drain after being washed. 

Draining Engine. An engine 
for pumping up water from where 
it is too low to be drained off. 

Draining Plough. A plough for 
cutting drains. 

Draining Tiles. Are tiles em- 
ployed in draining fields. 

Drain Traps. Are contrivances 
for preventing the escape of foul air 
from drains while admitting the 
water into them. 

Drana. a drain or watercourse. 

Drapery. In sculpture, the re- 
presentation of the clothing or dress 
of human figures, etc. 

Draught. The representation 
of a building on paper, explanatory 
of the various parts of the interior 
and exterior by means of plans, 
elevations, etc., drawn to a scale. 

Draught Compasses. Are those 
with movable points ; used for draw- 
ing the finer lines in mechanical 
plans, etc. 

Draughtsman. A man who draws 
designs or plans. 

Draute Chamber. A retiring or 
withdrawing room. 
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Draw. That part of a bridge 
which is either raised or drawn 
aside. 

Draw Away, Draw Down. Re- 
ducing a thick bar of iron to any 
required diameter. 

Drawback or False Core. In 
foundry work a part of the pattern 
which has to be made separately and 
removed sideways. 

Draw-Back Lock. A lock in 
which the bolt can be drawn back 
by a handle on the inside, and only 
nnlocked by a key from the outside. 

Draw-Bore Pins. Are pieces of 
steel in the shape of the frustum of 
s. cone, slightly tapered ; used for 
driving through the draw-bores of a 
mortise and tenon, in order to bring 
the shoulder close home ; also called 
''draw pin". 

Draw-Boring. A method of 
drawing a tenon tight into the 
mortise by making the hole in the 
tenon slightly nearer the shoulder 
than the corresponding hole in the 
cheeks of the mortise. 

Drawbridge. A bridge which 
may be either raised up, let down, 
or drawn aside at pleasure. 

Drawing. A representation of 
objects on a plain surface by means 
of lines and shades. 

Drawing. In thatching, 

straightening out the straw to lie 
in one direction. 

Drawing Knife. A knife with a 
long handle used for cutting sheet 
lead. 

Drawing Knife. A blade of 
steel with a handle at right angles 
to it at each end ; used by carpenters, 
who draw it towards them in use. 

Drawing Paper. A stout paper 
-of various thicknesses, for drawing 
on. 

Drawing-Room. A withdrawing 
room, or room for the reception of 
company. 

Drawn. The joints in brickwork 
raked out to form a key for plaster. 

Draw Plate. A steel plate hav- 
ing a graduated series of conical 
holes through which wires are drawn 
in order to be reduced and elon- 
gated. 

Draw Well. A deep well, from 



which water is drawn by a long rope 
with a bucket attached. 

Dredging Machine. A machine 
used to dredge up mud or gravel 
from the bottom of harbours, canals, 
etc. 

Dress. In plumbing, to " dress " 
lead is to beat it into the required 
form. 

Dress. Dressing stone, is work- 
ing it to the size and shape required 
and finishing the faces as required. 
Dressing lead, is beating it into the 
shape required. 

Dressed. Ores are said to be 
"dressed" when they are broken 
up and separated from earthy 
matters and impurities. 

Dressed. In timber, wrought ; 
in stone, hammer dressed. 

Dressed Bricks. Are those 
which after being moulded are 
beaten with a dresser, which is 
similar in shape to a small cricket 
bat, which is sometimes tipped with 
iron. 

Dresser. Is a sort of wood 
mallet used by plumbers for dress- 
ing lead to the required shape ; also 
called a " bat ". 

Dresser. A combination of 
drawers, cupboards and shelves ; a 
table placed against a wall in a 
kitchen, with drawers, and having 
shelves over it. 

Dressing-Room. a small room 
generally adjoining to and communi- 
cating with a bedroom. 

Dressings. All kind of mouldings 
projecting from the naked wall or 
ceiling ; the hewn stone to doors, 
windows, etc. 

Dressing Stone. Implies putting 
any particular descfiption of work 
or finish upon its surface. 

Drier. Any substance added to 
paint to make it dry quickly. 

Driers. Are substances (such as 
litharge, red lead, sulphate of zinc^ 
acetate of lead, etc.) mixed with 
paint in order to cause the oil to 
thicken and solidify more rapidly. 

Drift. A tool similar to a cold 
chisel but blunt at the point. 

Drift. The horizontal force which 
an arch exerts, tending to overset 
the piers from which it springs. 
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Drift. In mining, a passage cut 
between shaft and shaft ; a passage 
within the earth ; also called " drift- 
way ". 

Drift Bolts. Are bolts used 
for driving out other bolts ; usually 
made of steel. 

Drift Out. To enlarge a hole by 
means of a taper pin. 

Drift Way. A horizontal tunnel 
connecting two shafts. 

Drill. A tool for cutting a 
circular hole in metal or other hard 
substances. 

Drill. To bore a circular hole in 
metal or stone. In gardening, a row 
of planted seeds or a small trench or 
furrow made to receive them. 

Drill Bow. A small bow whose 
string is used for the purpose of 
rapidly turning a drill. 

Drilling Machine. A machine 
for cutting circular holes in metal by 
means of a revolving drill ; also called 
a "drill press". 

Drip. A step about two inches 
high, formed across the width of a 
gutter, when more than twelve feet 
long ; also formed at the end of every 
sheet of lead or zinc in a flat. 

Drip. The projecting edge of a 
moulding channelled or throated 
beneath so that the rain will drip 
from it. 

Drip Board. A board under a 
plate rack for receiving the drip 
from the plates. 

Drip Box. A Scotch term for a 
cesspool in a lead flat or gutter. 

Dripping Eaves. The lower edges 
of the roof of a building from which 
the rain drops. 

Dripstone, Hoodmould, Label, 
Weather Moulding or Water- 
table. Is a projecting tablet or 
moulding over the heads of door- 
ways, windows, etc., to throw oS 
the rain. 

Driver. In mechanics, that 
which communicates motion to 
something else, as a wheel. 

Driving-Band or Belt. The 
strap, belt or gearing for uniting, 
turning and carrying machinery. 

Driving Shaft. A shaft which 
communicates motion from the 
driving wheel. 



Driving Wheel. The wheel 
which communicates motion to the 
rest. 

Drop or Pendent. In stair- 
casing, is when a newel extends down- 
wards beyond the string^nd ceiling ; 
the end is ornamental turned ; some- 
times this drop or pendent is turned 
separately and do welled into the end 
after the newel is fixed. 

Drop. The frusta of cones re- 
presenting drops or little bells 
under the triglyphs in the Doric 
order of architecture, also in the 
under part of the mutuli or modil- 
lions of the order. 

Drop. A Scotch term for a 
noggle for an eaves gutter. 

Drop Arch. A pointed arch in 
which the radii are less than the 
span. 

Drop Escutcheon. Is one hav- 
ing a pivoted flap for covering the 
keyhole. 

Drop Handle. A door or drawer 
handle with a joint so that it hangs 
down when not in use. 

Drop Lake. Is a pigment made 
by dropping a mixture of Brazil 
wood through a funnel on to a slab ; 
these drops are dried and mixed 
into paste with gum water. 

Drop Moulding. Is that planted 
in a panel and standing below the 
surface of the surrounding framing. 

Dropper. A short vertical bar 
used between the standards of a 
wire fence to stiffien the lower wires. 

Drop Ring. A ring which falls 
down when not in use, such as for 
a trap-door, etc. 

Drop Stone. Spar in the shape 
of drops. 

Dross. The scum or extraneous 
matter of metals thrown off in the 
process of melting. 

Droved. A method in masonry 
in which the tool marks run in 
parallel bands across the face of the 
stone but not in continuous lines. 

Droved and Broached. A 
Scotch term applied to stone that 
has been roughed and then tooled 
clean. 

Droved and Striped. Stones 
first droved and then striped ; the 
strips consist of shallow grooves 
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done with a half or three-quarter 
inch chisel, about an eighth of an 
inch deep, having the droved in- 
terstices prominent. 

Droved Ashlar. Chiselled or 
random tooled ashlar. 
. Drown. A Scotch term applied 
to the seal of a trap. 

Drum. A short revolving cylin- 
der ; generally for the purpose of 
turning several small wheels by 
means of straps passing round it. 

Drum. A large revolving cylin- 
der used for turning square balus- 
ters. 

Drum. The upright part under 
or above a cupola ; the solid part 
or vase of the Corinthian and Com- 
posite capitals ; also applied to a 
cylinder used by joiners for bending 
wood. 

Drum Curb. A hollow cylinder 
of metal or timber on which the 
lining of a well is sometimes built, 
the lower outer rim being provided 
with a cutting edge and the earth 
being excavated beneath the drum, 
curb and lining sink by their own 
weight. 

Drummond Light. A very in- 
tense light produced by throwing 
a stream of oxygen gas and a stream 
of hydrogen gas or coal gas, brought 
into union in an ignited state, upon 
a ball of lime ; invented by Captain 
Drummond. 

Druse. A cavity in a rock, 
having its interior surface studded 
with crystals or filled with water. 

Druxy or Druxey. Timber 
having decaying spots of a whitish 
colour in it. 

Dry. In sculpture, sharply or 
frigidly precise in execution, or 
wanting a delicate contour in form. 

Dry Area. An area round the 
external wall of a building, the 
bottom of which is below the floor 
line ; also called " air drain ". 

Dry Docks. Docks for building 
and repairing vessels. 

Dry Floated Deals. Aie those 
that have been stacked and dried 
before being floated down the 
river. 

Drylng Oil. An oil that hardens 
on exposure to the air in a thin 



film ; it may consist of boiling one 
and a half pounds of red lead in a 
gallon of raw linseed oil, and allow- 
ing it to settle. 

Dry Marked. Russian timber 
is "dry marked" or hammer 
branded. 

Dry Puddling. Is the process 
of obtaining wrought iron by burn- 
ing the carbon out of refined cast 
iron in a reverberatory furnace. 

Dry Rot. Is promoted by in- 
sufficient seasoning, or use in a 
moist, warm, confined atmosphere ; 
want of ventilation is the most 
frequent cause ; in its first stage 
of rottenness, swells and changes 
colour, and is often covered with 
fungus or mouldiness or mildew, 
and emits a musty smell ; the colour 
of the fungus varies from white, 
greyish-white with violet, yellowish- 
brown or a deep shade of a fine rich 
brown. 

Dry Rubble Walling. Consists 
of stones i^oughly hammered, and 
bedded by pinning with spalls, with- 
out any mortar ; chiefly used for 
fencing land, railway and canal em- 
bankments and cuttings. 

Drys. Are seams in stone con- 
taining material not thoroughly 
cemented together. 

Dry Stamped or Hard Brands. 
Applies to deals marked at their 
ends with the blow of a branding 
hammer. 

Dry Steining. Consists of lay- 
ing the bricks round a well without 
mortar, but generally a course of 
bricks is laid at intervals in cement 
to strengthen the rest of the work. 

Dry Stone. Built of stone with- 
out lime. 

Dry Stove. A glazed structure 
for preserving the plants of dry and 
hot climates. 

Dub. To work with the adze. 

Dubbed or Daubed. Scotch term 
for punched or pointed. 

Dubbing. Filling out with brick 
or tile to avoid extra thickness of 
cement or plaster. 

Dubbing Out. In plastering, a 
method of roughly forming a cornice, 
etc., in plaster, before putting on 
the finishing coat. 
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Duchesses. Are slates twenty- 
four inches by twelve ; they are sold 
by the thousand of twelve hundred. 

DucTiLiMETER. An instrument 
for comparing the ductility of 
metals. 

Ductility. Is the property of 
being permanently drawn out or 
elongated in a tensile stress higher 
than the elastic limit ; the change 
of form is permanent and remains 
when the force is removed; there- 
fore the converse of elasticity. 

Dulcified Spirit. A compound 
of alcohol with mineral acids. 

Dumb Screw. A Scotch term for 
a lifting jack worked with a rack 
and pinion. 

Dumb Waiter. A framework 
with shelves placed, or made to 
act, between a kitchen and dining- 
room, for conveying food, etc. ; a 
sideboard with revolving shelves. 

Dumb Well. A dry well into 
which storm water is directed, with 
the idea of raising the saturation 
level of the stratum and thus im- 
proving the yield of springs. 

Dummy. Is a small mallet made 
of lead or zinc about three or four 
pounds in weight ; used for striking 
the soft stone tools. 

Dummy. A plumber's tool con- 
sisting of an iron rod with a knob 
at the end ; used for getting the 
dents out of lead soil pipe bends, 
etc. 

Dumps. Lumps of clay for mak- 
ing bricks; a "dump" is sufficient 
to mould one brick. 

DuMS. In Cornwall, frames of 
wood like the jambs of a door or 
the frame of a window ; used to sup- 
port loose ground, etc. 

Dun. Among the ancient Britons, 
a circular tower, or small fortress, 
erected on the summit of a hill. 

Dune. A low hill of sand on 
the coast of England and other 
countries. 

Dungeon. A close dark place of 
confinement, usually underground ; 
formerly the principal tower or keep 
of a castle. 

Dunnage Boards. Those which 
have been used on board ship for 
stowage, etc. 



Duodecimals. A rule in arith- 
metic in which the denominators rise 
by twelves ; chiefly applied to the cal- 
culation of square feet and inches. 

Duodenary. Increasing twelve- 
fold ; said of arithmetic in which 
each figure increases twelvefold from 
right to left. 

Duplication or Doubling of the 
Cube. A celebrated problem to 
find out the side of a cube whose 
contents should be twice that of a 
given cube. 

Durability. Is thepower of stone, 
paint, etc., resisting atmospheric and 
other chemical influences. 

Duramen, He art wood or Spine. 
Is the inner layers of wood in the 
stem of an exogenous tree, which 
are filled up and hardened as the 
tree increases in age. 

Durbar. A Persian term applied 
to a court or building where the 
sovereign or viceroy gives audience. 

DuRESCO. Is a preparation of 
Charlton white worked up by a 
process which is a secret ; it is wash- 
able, non-poisonous, more easily 
applied and less expensive than oil 
paints ; dries out perfectly " flatt " ; 
is quite solid ; used for internal wall 
decoration. 

Durmast Oak (Quercus puhes- 
cens). Is a British oak of inferior 
quality. 

DuROLiNE. Is composed of steel 
wire gauze thickly covered with a 
varnish or similar material ; being 
translucent it can be used as a sub- 
stitute for glass. 

Dust Bricks.* Are blue in colour 
with g, glossy surface ; they are 
much used for paving, being very 
hard ; in making them, coal dust is 
used instead of sand. 

Dusting Brush. A brush used 
by painters for taking dust off their 
work before painting ; also called 
*' duster". 

Dutch Arch. Another term for 
a French arch. 

Dutch Bond. In brickwork, is 
similar to English bond, except at 
the quoins where the closers are 
omitted in the heading course, and 
a three-quarter bat is laid in the 
stretching course. 
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Dutch Clinkers. Are buffi 
bricks, only used for paving ; they 
are generally bright buff in colour, 
but the addition of oxide of iron will j 
turn them black ; they are smaller ' 
than ordinary bricks and occasion- ' 
ally warped in burning ; very hard 
and vitrified throughout ; they 
measure about six inches by three, | 
by an inch and a half thick ; long 
narrow bricks imported from Hol- 
land. 

Dutch Elm (Ulmm major). 
Produces an inferior timber. 

Dutch Gold, Metal or Foil. 
Is an alloy of copper and bronze or 
zinc, beaten into a thin foil of a 
golden colour. 

Dutch Pink. Is a similar pig- 
ment to rose pink but is made 
from quercitron bark, or from the 
plant Reseda luteola ; it is of a bright 
yellow colour ; used in distemper, 
etc. 

Dutch Tiles. Ornamental tiles 
glazed and painted. 

Dutch White. Is a mixture 
of white lead and sulphate of 
barium ; also called Holland 
white. 

DwANGS. A Scotch term to de- 
note the short pieces of timber em- 
ployed in strutting floor joists. 

Dwarf Cupboard. A low cup- 
board, the doors being not more 
than three feet high. 

Dwarf Wall. A low wall, or 
walls of less height than the storey 
of a building. 

Dwarf Wainscotting. That 
which does not reach the whole 



height of a room, being usually 
three, four, five or six feet high. 

Dwelling House. The house 
built for the habitation of man as 
distinct from a place of business. 

Dyke. In coal mining, the banks 
of whin or basalt by which the 
coal strata are frequently divided. 

Dyke. In Scotland, a rubble 
wall built without mortar ; used as 
boundary walls. 

Dynamics. That department of 
mechanics which treats of the action 
of force, both as producing motion 
and producing rest. 

Dynamo. A machine whereby 
mechanical work is transformed into 
powerful electric currents by the 
inductive action of magnets or coils 
of copper wire in rapid motion. 

Dynamo. A continuous current ; 
dynamo is a contrivance for the 
production of electricity by means 
of mechanical energy. The current 
it produces never reverses, and is 
capable of performing electrolysis. 
An alternator differs from the con- 
tinuous current machine by the fact 
that its current reverses its direc- 
tion so many times each revolution 
(according to design), in practice, 
generally from 50 to 200 times a 
second. Alternating current is in- 
capable of performing electrolysis. 

Dynamometer. An instrument 
used for ascertaining the amount of 
useful effect given out by any motive 
power. 

Dysodile. a species of greenish- 
grey or yellowish coal which bums 
with a fetid odour. 



B. 



E. As a numeral, E stands for 
two hundred and fifty. 

Eagle. A Greek term for 
the frontispiece or pediment of 
temples. 

Eagle Stone. A variety of argil- 
laceous iron ore in the form of 
nodules, which often contain loose 
kernels that rattle within. 

Eagle Wood. A fragrant wood 
used by the Asiatics for burning as 



Ear. The projection cast on a 
rain-water pipe by which it is fixed 
to the walls ; they are sometimes cast 
separate (also see Crosettes) ; called 
** lugs " in Scotland. 

Early English Architecture. 
Was the first style of Gothic archi- 
tecture used in England ; it suc- 
ceeded the Norman from 1189 to 
1272 ; it is characterised by narrow 
pointed windows, lancet shaped, and 
clustered pillars. 
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Earth Closet. A convenience 
for the use of the occupants of a 
house in place of a water-closet. 

Eajith Fall. A portion of the 
earth's surface, elevated by some sub- 
terraneous force, then cleft asunder 
and suddenly depressed, when the 
space becomes occupied with water. 

Earth Flax. An asbestos re- 
sembling flax. 

Earth House. An underground 
structure built of unhewn stones, 
roofed with flags, and accessible 
from the roof by a narrow doorway ; 
presumed to have been constructed 
as a place of safe retreat in winter 
and during war. 

Earthing. A conductor is often 
"earthed" for certain reasons. It 
is done by connection of one or more 
parts of it (genferally one or both 
ends) to a metal plate sunk in the 
earth. 

Earth Plate. A plate attached 
to an electric battery and buried in 
the earth so as to produce a current. 

Earth Table, Ground Table or 
Grass Table. The plinth or lowest 
course of stone seen in a building, 
immediately above, and level with 
the earth. 

Earthwork. In engineering, a 
cutting, embankment, etc., of earth. 

Earthy Fracture. In miner- 
alogy, when the fracture of a mineral 
is rough. 

Easement. Any privilege or con- 
venience legally enjoyed, as of right 
of way, light and air, etc. 

Easing. The gradual removing 
of wedges under a dead shore or arch 
centre to allow new work to take its 
bearing before supports are finally 
removed. 

Easings. In staircasing, is a term 
applied to the concave curves in the 
strings of stairs. 

Easter or Holy Sepulchre. A 
recess for the reception of the holy 
elements consecrated on the Coena 
Domini or Maundy Thursday, till 
high mass on Easter day. 

Eaves. The lower edge of a 
sloping roof of a building, which 
overhangs the face of a wall, and 
casts off the water that falls on the 
roof. 



Eaves Board, Eaves Lath, Eaves 
Catch, Eaves Pole, Eaves Course. 
Are terms applied to a "tilting 
fillet," which see. 

Eaves Course. In masonry or 
brickwork, a projecting course im- 
mediately under the eaves. 

Eaves Course. In slating, the 
bottom course of slates along the 
eaves of a roof. 

Eaves Gutter. A gutter along 
the eaves of a building. 

Eaves Pole. A Scotch term for 
a tilting fillet. 

Ebony. Is imported principally 
from the East; it is of several 
colours, as yellow, red, green, black ; 
it is a hard, heavy and durable wood, 
susceptible of a fine polish ; the most 
highly prized is that of a black colour. 

Eborarius. a term applied by 
the Romans to a kind of ivory work. 

Eboulement. In fortifications, 
the crumbling or falling of a wall. 

Eccentric. A circle not having 
the same centre as another. 

Eccentric. Literally "out of 
centre " ; a contrivance by which a 
reciprocating motion is conveyed 
from a regularly revolving shaft. 

Eccentric Gear. The links, 
connecting rods, straps and wheels 
by which an eccentric motion is 
carried on through the machinery. 

Eccentricity. The state of 
having a centre different from that 
of another circle ; deviation from a 
centre. 

Eccentricity of an Ellipse. Is 
the distance from the centre to each 
of the two foci. 

Eccentric Rod. The rod trans- 
mitting the motion of an eccentric 
wheel. 

Eccentric Strap. The iron band 
grasping the circumference of an 
eccentric wheel within which it re- 
volves. 

Eccentric Wheel. A wheel the 
axis of whose revolution is not in 
the centre. 

EccLESiOLOGY. The science of 
church building and decoration, or 
of ecclesiastical antiquities. 

EcHANDOiRS. A French term ap- 
plied to the scalding and cutting up 
rooms in abattoirs. 
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EcHEA. Hollow vessels of metal 
or earthenware in the form of a 
bell ; used by the ancients in the 
construction of theatres for the 
purpose of reverberating the sound 
of the voices. 

EcHiNiTE. The fossil echinus or 
sea-urchin found in chalk pits. 

Echinus. A large convex mould- 
ing generally of elliptical or eccentric 
contour. 

Echinus. In architecture, an 
ovolo moulding enriched with the 
" egg and tongue " or ** egg and 
anchor " ornament ; it is used in 
the cornices of the Roman orders of 
architecture, also in the Ionic capitals 
but in a bolder form ; so called from 
its resemblance to the echinus or 
large vase, in which drinking cups 
were washed by the ancients. 

Echo. A vault or arch for re- 
doubling sounds. 

EcHOMETRY. The art of con- 
structing vaults to produce echoes ; 
the art or act of measuring the 
duration of sounds. 

EcouTES. In fortifications, small 
galleries made at equal distances in 
front of the glacis, with a view to 
ascertain the operations of the 
enemy's miners. 

EcPHORA. A term applied by 
Vitruvius to the projection of a 
member or mouldings of a column, 
i.e., the distance it projects from 
the naked column or from its axis ; 
the projection of any member or 
moulding before the face of the 
member or moulding next below 
it. 

EcTYPE. A copy ; a cast or object 
in relievo or embossed. 

EcuRiE. A stable ; a covered 
place for horses. 

Edder. Such flexible wood as is 
worked into the tops of hedge stakes 
to bind them together. 

Edelite. a mineral of silica, 
alumina and lime. 

Edge. Applied to a board or 
stone generally implies the narrow 
or thin side ; the border of any 
thing ; the margin. 

Edge. To **edge " is to bring a 
number of timbers, such as rafters, 
etc., into the same plane. 



Edge Hinge. A term in Scot- 
land applied to a butt hinge. 

Edge Hinge. Another term for 
a butt hinge. 

Edge Naiung. Secret nailing. 

Edge Rail. The iron rail of a 
railway, laid on its edge instead of 
flat, as in tram roads. 

Edge Railway. A railway in 
which the wheels run on edge 
rails. 

Edge Tools. An instrument 
having a sharp edge ; those which 
chip or shave in the operation of 
working. 

Edging or Ranging. The re- 
ducing of the edges of ribs or 
rafters, whether externally or 
internally, so as to range in a 
plane or in any curved surface re- 
quired. 

Edifice. A term generally 
applied to architectural erections 
distinguished for grandeur, dignity 
and importance. 

Edile. a Roman magistrate 
whose chief business was to superin- 
tend buildings of all kinds, more 
especially public edifices, temples, 
bridges, aqueducts, etc. 

Education Pipe. The pipe from 
the exhaust passage of the cylinder 
to the condenser. 

Effection. In geometry, the 
construction of a proposition ; a 
problem drawn from some general 
proposition. 

Efflorescence. A white sub- 
stance that sometimes makes its 
appearance on walls. It consists of 
fine crystals of varying chemical 
composition. 

Effluent. The purified liquid 
sewage as permitted to run away to 
the river. 

Egeran. a sub-species of pyra- 
midal garnet found near Eger, in 
Bohemia. 

Egg. In architecture, an orna- 
ment of that form cut in the echinus 
or quarter round. 

Egg Mouldings. Those in which 
the egg is introduced ; generally 
combined with another form, such 
as the " egg and tongue," ** egg and 
anchor," " egg and dart " ; the egg is 
introduced alternately. 
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Egyptian. A large-sized paper 
chiefly used for drawing purposes. 

Egyptian Architecture. Is of 
a massive sombre character, with 
vast aisled halls without windows, 
and with close files of gigantic 
columns and colossal statues ; it had 
its origin 2,222 years before Christ 
and advanced and flourished under 
different dynasties. 

Egyptian Blue. Is a bright 
coloured pigment produced by the 
hydrated protoxide of copper mixed 
with a small quantity of iron. 

Egyptian Brown. Is a pigment 
produced from a bituminous earth. 

Egyptian Lotus, Egyptian Rale 
and Nymph(Ea Lotus. Are plants 
found in Egypt ; they are intro- 
duced into decoration. 

Egyptology. The science of 
Egyptian antiquities, such as monu- 
ments and their inscriptions. 

E. H. B. On lead pencils, denotes 
extra hard and black. 

EiDOGRAPH. An instrument for 
copying plans or drawings, reduced 
or enlarged. 

EiGHTPENNY Nails. Generally 
means nails about two and a quarter 
inches long. 

Eke. In Scotland, a piece of 
stuff used to make up anything to 
the required size. 

El^othesium. An apartment in 
the baths used by the ancients, 
where, after leaving the bath, the 
bathers anointed themselves. 

Elastic. Springy ; having the 
power to return to the form from 
which it was distorted. 

Elastic Curve. The figure as- 
sumed by an elastic body having 
one end fixed horizontally in a 
vertical plane and the other loaded 
with a weight, which, by its gravity, 
tends to bend it. 

Elasticity. Is the property, 
which all bodies more or less 
possess, of returning to their original 
shape after being distorted by any 
kind of stress ; the resistance which 
a body opposes to a change of form. 

Elasticity. The property which 
fluids possess of returning to their 
original bulk after being com- 
pressed. 



Elastic Limit. Is that point in 
the straining or bending of material 
up to which it will recover its 
original shape upon the removal of 
the strain. 

Elaterite. An elastic mineral 
pitch. 

Elatrometer. An instrument 
for measuring the degree of rare- 
faction of the air in the receiver of 
an air pump. 

Elbow. In joinery, one of the 
upright sides which flank any 
panelled work. 

Elbow. In architecture, an ob- 
tuse angle of a wall, building or 
road. 

Elbow or Throated Bend. In 
plumbing, is when the pipes are 
made at right angles to each other 
or as required. 

Elbow Lavatory. That fixed 
against a wall away from any angle, 
etc. 

Elbow Linings. Are those cover- 
ing the splays of the walls in win- 
dows when there are no shutters. 

Elbows. The narrow framing 
on the top of a water-closet seat is 
termed the back and elbows ; the 
projections on the side of church 
stalls. 

Elbow Socket. An L shaped 
socket which is screwed to the end 
of a gas bracket or pendent and in 
which the burner is fixed. 

Elder. A small tree with a 
spongy pith, which is used when 
dried for electrical purposes ; the 
wood is also used for rules, etc. 

Electrepeter. An instrument 
for changing the direction of elec- 
trical currents. 

Electric. Any body capable of 
exhibiting electricity and of prevent- 
ing the passage of it from one body 
to another. 

Electric Aura. A current of 
electrified air, employed as a mild 
stimulant in electrifying sensitive 
parts. 

Electric Battery. A number 
of electric jars united so as to give 
a powerful discharge. 

Electric Circuit, Electric 
Current. The transmission of 
electricity from a body overcharged 
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to one that is undercharged through 
the agency of metallic wires or con- 
ductors. 

Electbic Clock. A clock either 
moved or controlled by electricity. 

Electric Column. A sort of 
electric pile composed of thin plates 
of different metals, with paper inter- 
posed between them. 

Electric Fluid. The supposed 
matter of electricity. 

Electric Jar. A jar so con- 
structed as to be able to be charged 
with electricity. 

Electric Light. A brilliant 
white light due to the intense heat 
in a solid body caused by the pass- 
age of an electric current through 
it. 

Electric Machine. An ap- 
paratus for producing electricity. 

Electric Telegraph. An ap- 
paratus for transmitting messages 
and intelligence by means of electro- 
magnetism over wires, either for 
long or short distances. 

Electrician. One versed in the 
science of electricity. 

Electricity. The subtle agent 
called the electric fluid ; usually 
excited by friction ; the science of 
the phenomena and laws of the 
electric fluid. 

Electric Wire. The popular 
name for the wires of the magnetic 
telegraph. 

Electrisers. Plates of copper 
or silver and zinc, prepared for 
medical purposes. 

Electrolier. A bracket or pen- 
dent carrying electric lamps for 
domestic lighting. 

Electrology. The science of 
electricity. 

Electrolysis. The act of decom- 
posing a compound substance by 
the action of electricity or gal- 
vanism. 

Electrolysis. The electro-chem- 
ical decomposition of various com- 
pounds. The compound is split up 
into atoms termed ions. The ions 
which seek the anode or + electrode 
are called anions, while those seek- 
ing the kathode or electrode are 
kathions. 

Electrolyte. A compound 



which may be directly decomposed 
by an electric current. 

Electro-Magnet. A soft iron 
bar rendered magnetic by passing 
an electric current through wire 
coiled round it. 

Electro-Magnet. See Magnet. 

Electro-Metallurgy. The art 
of depositing metals held in solu- 
tion, as silver, gold, etc., on pre- 
pared surfaces, through the agency 
of voltaic electricity or galvanism. 

Electrometer. An instrument 
for measuring the quantity or in- 
tensity of electricity, or for indi- 
cating the presence of it. 

Electro-Motion. The motion 
of electricity or galvanism, or the 
passing of it from one metal to an- 
other ; motion electrically produced. 

Electro-Motive Force, E.M.F. 
See Voltage. 

Electromotor. A machine in 
which the motive power is derived 
from electric currents by means of 
electro-magnets or dynamos. 

Electroscope. An instrument 
to test the presence, nature and 
intensity of the electric force. 

Electrum. An alloy of gold with 
a fifth part of silver ; a variety of 
gold ore of a pale brass colour. 

Elevation. The upright plan of 
a building or any part of a building. 
Elevations are of two kinds, viz.y 
geometrical and perspective. In the 
former the whole is projected upon 
the same plane, the latter partakes 
of parallel perspective and the parts 
beyond the first plane are sho^vn 
diminished by distance and also 
come into view although they may 
be behind others on the first plane, 
which, in a geometrical representa- 
tion, would be concealed. The eleva- 
tion is described as front, back or 
side according to the view taken. 

Elevator. A lift; a series of 
small boxes fastened by a strap, and 
moved by a wheel to raise grain, etc.,. 
from a lower to a higher floor. 

Elgin Marbles. Ancient sculp- 
tured marbles originally belonging 
to the temple of Minerva at Athens, 
and so named from the Earl of 
Elgin who removed them to Eng- 
land in 1812. 
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Elizabethan Architecture. 
The style which prevailed in 
England at the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, and immediately subse- 
quent to the Tudor style of Henry 
VIII. 

Elk Wood. The soft spongy 
wood of the umbrella tree. 

Ellipse . One of the conic sections 
produced by obliquely cutting a cone 
entirely through the curved surface. 

Ellipsograph. An instrument 
for describing an ellipsis by con- 
tinued motion. 

Ellipsoid. A solid figure, like 
the* earth, of which all the plane 
sections are ellipses or circles ; a 
solid figure formed by the revolu- 
tion of an ellipse about its axis. 

Elliptic or Elliptical. Having 
the form of an ellipse ; having a part 
omitted. 

Elliptic Arch. A portion of 
the curve of an ellipse employed as 
an arch ; an arch shaped in the form 
of a semi- ellipse. 

Elliptic Compasses. A term ap- 
plied to any instrument used for 
describing an ellipse. 

Elliptic Gothic. Or the four- 
centred Gothic arch, is described or 
struck from four centres, and con- 
sists of four arcs, two large and two 
smaller ones which are struck with 
radii of different lengths. 

Elliptic Grate. A firegrate 
without a back, but with hobs only. 

Elliptic Winding Stairs. Are 
such as are cased in and wind round 
an elliptic newel. 

Elliptograph. Same as Ellipso- 
graph. 

Elm (Ulmus). Is chiefly found 
in England and America and many 
parts of Europe. The American 
variety is of a different class of 
wood to the English, being straight 
grained and no knots. Elm is 
chiefly used for coffins, pulley 
blocks, carts, stable fittings, etc. ; it 
has a reddish-brown colour, with light 
sap-wood. The grain of English elm 
is very irregular, knotty, warps and 
twists freely ; if constantly immersed 
in water it is very durable. 

Elongation. The act of length- 
ening. 



Elvan. Is a stone chiefly used 
in Cornwall (where it is found) for 
building, it being very durable and 
fine grained ; said to be a bastard 
limestone. 

Elvans. Veins or dikes of a 
crystalline mixture of felspar and 
quartz ; found in granite rocks and 
fossiliferous slates in Cornwall and 
Devon. 

Embankment. A mound or bank 
raised for any purpose, as for form- 
ing a level line of railway. 

Embattled. A wall indented 
with notches in the form of em- 
brasures on the top of a wall, 
parapet or other building. 

Embattled Aronade. See 
Aronade. 

Embattled-Battled Line. A 
straight line bent into right angles 
so that if there be three sets of parts 
one set may be parallel to those of 
the other two. 

Embattled Buildings. Those 
with embrasures in the parapets. 

Emblem. Inlaid or mosaic work. 

Emblemata. Figures executed 
in the precious metals or amber, 
with which the ancients used to deco- 
rate their vessels of gold, silver, etc. , 
and which could be fixed on or taken 
off at pleasure. 

Embolus. In mechanics, a 
wedge. 

Embolus. Something inserted or 
acting in another, as the movable 
part of a pump or syringe ; named 
also the piston or sucker. 

Embossed Glass. That having a 
design etched on it by means of 
hydrofluoric acid. 

Embossing or Embossed Work. 
The raising or forming in relievo 
any sort of figure, whether per- 
formed with the chisel or otherwise ; 
when the figures rise (and are more 
or less prominent) from the plane 
on which they are formed they are 
said to be in alto-, mezzo- or basso- 
relievo. 

Embrasure. The crenelle or 
interval between the merlons of a 
battlement ; the inward slanting 
enlargement of a door or window. 

Emerald Copper. A beautiful 
emerald green crystallised mineral. 
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Emerald Green. Is a pigment 
made of verdigris mixed with a 
solution of arsenious acid ; of a very 
brilliant colour, very poisonous, 
difficult to grind and dries badly in 
oil. 

Emery. A variety of corundum 
distinguished for its extreme hard- 
ness and usually occurring in masses 
of a black or bluish-grey colour. 

Emery Cloth. Consists of ground 
emery of different degrees of fineness 
attached to calico by means of glue ; 
made in sheets about the same size 
as ordinary glass paper. 

Emery Powder. This powder is 
known by eight different names : 
corn emery, coarse grinding emery, 
grinding emery, fine grinding emery, 
superfine emery, coarse flour emery, 
fine flour emery, superfine emery. 

Emery Wheel. A wheel made 
of emery used for grinding circular 
saws, etc. 

Emissarium. a sluice, flood-gate, 
channel or artificial canal formed for 
the draining of stagnant waters. 

Emollescence. That degree of 
softness in a fusible body when it 
begiils to melt. 

Empaistic Work. Work that 
bears some resemblance to the 
modern buhl, and consists in laying 
or impressing threads or pieces of 
metal into another metal. 

Emperor Paper. The largest 
kind of drawing paper, measuring 
sixty-six by forty-seven inches. 

Emplection. a method employed 
by the ancients for constructing 
walls, the front stones being wrought 
fair and the interior left rough and 
filled in with stones of various sizes. 

Empress. The name of a slate 
measuring twenty-six by sixteen 
inches. 

Enamel. Paint and colours that 
are vitrifiable ; a substance of the 
nature of glass rendered opaque by 
an admixture of oxides of metals 
with a flux. 

Enamelled Bricks. Are those 
having a white, light yellow or other 
coloured glazed surface like that of 
china. 

Enamelled Glass. Is that ob- 
scured in parts to a design which is 



stencilled upon it ; enamel or 
powdered glass is placed so as to 
form the pattern and fluxed in by 
heat. 

Enamelled Slate. Is often made 
to represent different varieties of 
marble ; it is prepared by painting 
slate slabs, baking them and colour- 
ing them to pattern ; they are then 
covered with a coating of enamel, 
rebaked and rubbed down and then 
polished. 

Enamel Paint. Consists of a 
metallic oxide, such as oxide of lead, 
or oxide of zinc, which is ground 
with a small quantity of oil and 
mixed with petroleum spirit hold- 
ing resinous matter in solution ; 
generally sold ready for use. . 

Encallow. a surface layer of 
turf and mould, removing which is 
called " encallowing ". 

Encarpus. The festoons on a 
classical frieze, consisting of flowers, 
leaves, etc. 

Encaustic Painting. A kind of 
painting in heated or burned wax, 
by which, among the ancients, the 
colours were rendered permanent in 
all their original splendour. 

Encaustic Tiles. Are those in 
which the colours are produced by 
substances mixed in with the clay 
previous to burning. 

Enceinte. A fortified enclosure ; 
the wall or rampart which surrounds 
a place. 

Encrinal Marble. Is that which 
derives its figure from embedded 
fossils, encrinites or fossils of ordin- 
ary shells. 

Endecagon. a plain geometrical 
figure bounded by eleven sides. 

Endirons. Iron plates on each 
side of the fire in a kitchen grate, 
movable at pleasure ; andirons or 



End of a Stone. The two 
parallel sides which form the vertical 
joints. 

Endogens. Plants which increase 
by internal layers with no evident 
distinction between the wood and 
the bark, as the palm, sugar-cane, 
etc. 

Ends. Are pieces of plank, deal 
or battens less than eight feet long. 
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Energy. The capability of doing 
work. It is measured by the work 
produced. 

Engaged Columns. Are columns 
attached to a wall so that part of 
them is concealed ; they are seldom 
less than a quarter or more than a 
half of their solid in the wall ; when 
one-half is in the wall they are 
called semi-attached columns. 

Engineer. One employed in 
delineating plans and superintend- 
ing the construction of public works ; 
one versed in and who practises 
engineering. 

English Bond. In brickwork, 
consists of alternate courses of 
headers and stretchers ; called also 
*' old English bond ". 

English Cross Bond. Differs 
frdm ordinary English bond in the 
stretchers of the successive stretch- 
ing courses breaking joint with each 
other on the face of the wall, as 
well as with the headers of the ad- 
joining heading courses. 

English Garden Wall Bond. 
Three courses of stretchers and one 
of headers. 

English Oak. Is a light brown 
or brownish-yellow colour, close 
grained, tough ; it is more irregular 
in its growth than the other varie- 
ties, and heavier. 

English Slates. Are more 
silicious than Welsh slates, there- 
fore they do not cleave so well, but 
are quite as durable ; they are 
chiefly obtained from Kendal, in 
Westmoreland, being thick, coarse, 
hard, tough, durable and of a 
greenish colour. 

Engrave. To cut figures, letters, 
or devices on stone, metal or wood 
with a graver. 

Engraver. A cutter of letters, 
figures or devices on stone, metal 
or wood ; one who engraves ; a 
sculptor ; a carver. 

Enneagon. a polygon or plane 
figure with nine sides or nine angles. 

Enrichment. An ornamental 
member of a plaster cornice ; any 
ornament used in plastering. 

Enrockment. a mass of large 
stones thrown in at random to form 
the basis of piers, breakwaters, etc. 



Ensemble. A term denoting the 
masses and details considered with 
relation to each other ; grouping of 
the parts or figures. 

Entablature. The horizontal 
portion of an order of a column, 
which is over the capital, including 
in upward succession the architrave, 
frieze and cornice. 

Entail or Entayle. The ela- 
borated sculptured ornaments and 
carvings of the Middle Ages. j 

Entasis. A slightly con^rex 
curvature given in execution to Ahe 
outline of the shaft of a column j or 
spire. f 

Entbh. The act of inserting/ the 
end of a tenon in the mouth /of a 
moi-tise previous to its being dAiven 
home to the shoulder. " ^ 

Enterclose. An intermediate 
passage between doors ; a passage 
between two rooms in a house. 

Entresol. A low storey between 
two higher ones ; a suite of apart- 
ments usually between the ground 
floor and the first storey ; the small 
window of such. 

Entry. The passage into a house 
or other building. 

Envelope. In fortifications, a 
mound of earth raised to cover some 
weak parts of the works. 

Envelope. In architecture, the 
covering of a portion of the surface 
of a solid with a thin substance or 
wrapper. 

EozooN. A structure presumed 
to represent the earliest trdce of 
organic life in the rocks of the earth. 

Epaule. In fortifications, the 
shoulder of a bastion where one of 
the faces and one of the flanks meet. 

Epaulement. In fortifications, a 
sidework or work to cover sidewise, 
made of gabions, fascines or bags 
of earth. 

Ephebeum. a building used by 
the ancients for exercise or wrestling 
in. 

Ephebeum. The large hall in 
Roman baths in which youths prac- 
tised gymnastic exercises. 

Epicranitis. a term applied by 
the Greeks to the tiles forming the 
cyma or upper member of the cornice 
of their temples. 
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Epicycle. A little circle whose 
centre is in the circumference of a 
greater. 

Epicycloid. A curve generated 
by any point in the plane of a 
movable circle, . which rolls on the 
inside or outside of the circumference 
of a fixed circle. 

Epicycloidal Wheel. A wheel 
for converting circular into alternate 
motion or alternate into circular. 

Epidote. a mineral of a green 
or grey colour and vitreous lustre, 
consisting of silica and alumina, 
with lime or peroxide of iron or 
peroxide of manganese. 

Epigene.. In mineralogy, formed 
or originating on the surface of the 
earth ; in a crystalline form not 
natural to a substance. 

Epigraph. An inscription on a 
building, expressive of its use or 
appropriation. 

Episcenium. In ancient archi- 
tecture, the upper order of the 
scene in a theatre. 

Epistilbite. a mineral, white 
and translucent, composed of silica, 
alumina, lime and soda. 

Epistomium. The cock or spout 
of a water-pipe. 

Epistylium or Epistyle. A mas- 
sive piece of stone or wood laid on 
the abacus of the capital of a column ; 
the architrave or horizontal course 
resting immediately upon the column. 

Epithedrals or Epitithidas. A 
term sometimes applied to the 
cymatium on the raking or sloping 
cornices of a pediment. 

Epitithedes. The crown or 
upper mouldings of the cornice of 
an entablature. 

Epure. In French architecture, 
a large working plan. 

Equiangular. In geometry, con- 
sisting of or having equal angles. 

Equidistant. At equal distances. 

Equilateral. In geometry, hav- 
ing all the sides equal. 

Equilateral Arch. A pointed 
arch, the radii of which are equal to 
the span of the arch ; also known as 
an equilateral Gothic arch. 

Equilibrium. An equality of 
forces in opposite directions so as 
to mutually balance each other. 



Equilibrium Valve. The valve 
in the steam passage of a Cornish 
engine. 

Equilibrium Valve. That in 
which the pressure of the water is 
equalised so as not to resist opening 
or shutting. 

Equimultiple. A quantity mul- 
tiplied by the same number as an- 
other quantity. 

Equipment. In civil engineering, 
the necessary adjuncts of a ^'ailroad, 
as locomotives, etc. 

Equitangential. a term applied 
to a curve whose tangent is equal to 
a constant line. 

Equivalent. In geometry, equal 
in size or area. 

Erasement. When applied to 
buildings, etc., implies entire de- 
struction ; demolition. 

Erbium. A rare metal whose 
compounds are found in connec- 
tion with a few others. 

Erect. To raise, as a building. 

Erect. In geometry, to erect a 
perpendicular is to draw a line at 
right angles. 

Erection. A building of aiiy 
kind ; the act of raising or building ; 
the state of being erected. 

Erg. In mechanics, the unit of 
work. 

Ergastulum. Called by the 
Greeks '^sophronisteria" ; a kind 
of prison or house of correction for 
slaves, contiguous to the country 
villas and farms of the Romans. 

Erinite. a native arseniate 
of copper, of an emerald green 
colour. 

Erisma. An arch-buttress, shore 
post, or prop, to hold up or support 
buildings. 

Erratic. Applied to those 
boulders or substances on the 
earth's surface which have been 
transported from their original 
location. 

Erythrite. a flesh - coloured 
variety of felspar. 

Escape. In architecture, the 
scape of a column. 

EscALLOPE. A regular curving 
indenture in the margin of any- 
thing, or on the edge of a board 
or stone. 
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Escarp. In fortifications, the 
side or slope of the ditch next the 
rampart. 

EscARS. Ridges of gravel found 
in Ireland. 

EscoiNSON or ScomsoN. An old 
French term for the interior edge of 
a window side or jamb. The term 
is still used in Scotland, but spelt 
*'scuntion". 

Escritoire. A writing desk ; a 
box with instruments and con- 
veniences for writing. 

EscxJRiAL. A huge gridiron- 
shaped granite pile about thirty 
miles from Madrid. 

Escutcheon. Is the name given 
to a brass plate for protecting a 
keyhole ; also applied to the plate 
— raised like a boss — on a door, 
from the centre of which the handle 
is suspended. 

Escutcheon. The shield on 
which a coat of arms is represented ; 
the shield of a family. 

ESPAGNOLETTE BOLT. A bolt 

used for casements ; one turn of the 
handle fastens the sash both top 
and bottom. 

Espalier. A lattice work of 
wood on which to train fruit trees 
and ornamental shrubs ; a row of 
trees in a garden having the 
branches trained and spread out 
like a fan. 

Espalier. A kind of wire fence 
or hurdle ; used for training fruit 
trees on its wires. 

Esplanade. A level walk or 
drive, especially a terraced one ; the 
void space between the glacis of a 
citadel and the first houses of the 
town ; the glacis of the counterscarp, 
or the sloping of the covered way 
towards the country. 

EsQUissE. The model of a statue 
or the first sketch of a picture. 

Essential Oils. Volatile oils ob- 
tained from plants, usually by dis- 
tillation with water. 

EssoNiTE. Cinnamon stone. 

Establishment. A place of resi- 
dence or of business. 

EsTACADE. A dike of piles in the 
sea. 

EsTAMiNET. A coflFee-house where 
smoking is allowed. 



Estate. Property, especially 
landed property. 

Estimate. The computed cost of 
a building before the works are com- 
menced. 

EsTRADE. Is a platform raised a 
few inches above the floor ; a level 
space. 

Etch. To produce figures or 
designs on copper or other metallic 
plates by eating out or biting with 
an acid the lines previously drawn 
with a needle on a coated surface. 

Ethiops. a name given by the 
old chemists to certain dark coloured 
metallic preparations. 

Ethiops Martial. A black oxide 
of iron. 

Ethiops Mineralis. A dark grey 
sulphuret of mercury. 

Etruscan. Belonging to Etruria, 
an ancient district of Italy. 

Etruscan Vases. Vases found in 
Etruscan tombs, allowed now to be 
of Grecian design and workmanship. 

Eucalyptus. A genus of Aus- 
tralian trees of the myrtle order of 
one hundred species. 

EucHLORic. Of a distinct green 
colour. 

EucHROiTE. Arseniate of copper, 
of a light emerald green colour. 

EucHROME or Light Cappagh 
Bro wn . Is produced from bog earth 
and manganese. 

EuDYALiTE. A rose - red or 
brownish-red mineral occurring in 
nearly opaque crystals. 

EuGUBiNE Tables. Seven tablets 
of bronze discovered at Eugubium 
in 1444, containing inscriptions in 
Umbrian. 

EuKAiRiTE. A mineral of a shin- 
ing lead grey colour, the cupreous 
seleniuret of silver. 

EuoTOMOUs. Easily cleavable ^ 
having distinct cleavages, as slates, 
etc. 

EuRiTE. Feldspathic granite or 
the white stone of Werner. 

EuRYTHiNY. The regular, just 
and symmetrical measures resulting 
from harmony in the proportions of 
a building or order. 

EusTYLE. A building in which 
the columns are placed at two and a 
quarter diameters apart. 
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Even Distribution . The arrange- 
ment of design in such a manner 
that no unsightly break or void is ap- 
parent, so that no part of the orna- 
ment is unduly prominent, and so 
that the ornamental forms fill and 
adorn the spaces allotted to them. 

Everglade. A marshy tract of 
land with patches here and there 
covered with high grass. 

E VOLUTE. A curve from which 
another curve is described ; the 
origin of the evolvent or involute. 

E VOLUTE. Is a curve from which 
any given curve may be supposed 
to be formed by the evolution or 
untapping of a thread from a surface, 
having the same curvature as the 
first curve. 

Evolution. The unfolding or 
opening of a curve and making it 
describe an evolvent or involute. 

Excavate. To dig, as for founda- 
tions, etc. 

Excavation. A trench, hollow 
or cavity formed by excavating ; a 
cutting. 

Excavator. A machine for ex- 
cavating ; one who excavates. 

Except Bricks. In specifications, 
implies that all the materials, labour, 
etc., are supplied by the contractor, 
but not the bricks. 

Excess. In geometry and arith- 
metic, that by which one quantity 
or number exceeds another. 

Excitator. An instrument em- 
ployed in the working of an electrical 
apparatus to prevent the operator 
being exposed to the effects of the 
galvanic or electric shock. 

Excitation. A dynamo is *' ex- 
cited" when from rest it has ac- 
quired a voltage or power to send 
a current through a wire. Some 
machines take several minutes to ex- 
cite to their normal voltage. 

Execution. In sculpture, the 
mode of performing a work of art, 
and the dexterity with which it is 
accomplished. 

Exedra or ExHEDRA. A small 
room, hall or portico in the baths 
and other buildings of the ancients, 
used for conversing in ; a'vestibule. 

Exemplar. A pattern, plan or 
model to be copied or imitated. 



Exfoliation. Separation in 
scales, as slates, etc. 

Exhausted Receiver. The re- 
ceiver of an air pump when the air 
has been pumped out. 

Exhaust Pipe. A pipe conveying 
the waste steam into the condenser 
or the atmosphere. 

Exhaust Port. The exit passage 
for the steam from a cylinder. 

Exhaust Valve. A valve in the 
education passage of the steam 
cylinder of a Cornish engine. 

Exit. A term generally applied 
in theatres and music halls to the 
means of departure, as passages, 
etc. 

ExoGENS. Or outward growers, 
are trees from which the timber used 
in building and engineering work is 
obtained. 

ExosTRA . In ancient architecture, 
a machine for representing the in- 
terior part of a building as connected 
with the scene in a theatre. 

Expansion Engine. A steam 
engine in which the supply of steam 
is cut off previous to the stroke being 
complete, the rest of the power being 
supplied by the expansiveness of the 
steam already admitted. 

Exponential C ur ve . One whose 
nature is defined by means of an 
exponential equation. 

External Angle. An outward 
angle. 

External Mitre. A mitre on a 
projecting or external angle. 

ExTRADOS. The exterior curve of 
an arch, measured on the top of the 
voussoirs, as opposed to the soffit or 
intrados. 

Extra Joints. Are the branch 
joints or junctions of one pipe with 
another. 

Extra Parochial. Not within 
the limits of any parish ; , outside 
the parish. 

Extras. Extra work arising dur- 
ing the execution of a contract. 

Extras On. Is a term found in 
quantities, etc. ; it refers to labour 
only, such as the extra labour 
necessary in cutting and setting 
brick arches, etc. 

Eye. a term signifying the 
centre of any part. 
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Eye. a junction on a drain pipe ; 
a small metal ring with a shank 
attached generally with a thread 
worked on, for fixing to wood. 

Eyebrow. A term sometimes 
applied to the fillet. 

Eyelet. A hole through a wall. 



Eye of a Dome. The horizontal 
aperture on its summit. 

Eye of a Pediment. Is a circular 
window in its centre. 

Eye of a Volute. Is the circle 
at the centre from whose circumfer- 
ence the spiral commences. 



F. 



F. As a numeral, stands for forty, 
and with a stroke placed over it 
forty thousand. It frequently stands 
for fellow, as F.R.S. 

F. On lead pencils, denotes firm ; 
used for ordinary drawing. 

F.F. Denotes very firm and 
double thick lead. 

Faber. a name applied by the 
Romans to artisans or mechanics 
who worked in hard materials. 

Fabric. A structure ; a building, 
as an edifiije ; anything framed by 
art and labour. 

Fabrica. a Roman term for a 
workshop. 

Fabrication. The artof building ; 
construction. 

Facade. The front view or eleva- 
tion of an edifice or building when 
of some architectural pretensions. 

Face. The front of anything ; 
an exposed surface in brickwork, 
masonry or woodwork. 

Face. In fortifications, *'the 
face of a bastion" is the two sides 
reaching from the tianks of the 
salient angle; again, "face pro- 
longed " is that part of the line of 
defence which is between the angle 
of the shoulder and the curtain. 

Face Bricks. Are those suitable 
for the face of the walls of buildings ; 
sometimes '' face bricks " are simply 
the best ordinary brick, or a pressed 
brick made especially for facework. 

Face Mould. In handrailing, 
a thin pattern cut to the shape of 
the upper surface of the wreath of 
a handrail ; used for cutting the 
wreath out of the plank ; mould 
for setting out the face of a wall, 
having a vertical curvature. 

Face of a Stone or Brick. The 
surface exposed to view. 

Facette. The flat projection 



between the flutings of a column ; 
in glass-making, an iron thrust into 
the mouth of a bottle, in order to 
convey it into the annealing tower. 

Facial Angle. An imaginary 
angle formed either by drawing two 
lines, one horizontal from the 
nostril to the ear, and the other 
perpendicularly from the nostril to 
the most prominent part of the 
forehead, or by drawing a line over 
the most prominent parts of the 
face and from the occipital condyle 
to the base of the nose. 

Facing. A term applied in the 
North to an architrave ; a covering 
in front for ornament, etc. 

Facing Paviors. Are hard- 
burned malm bricks of good shape 
and colour, which are used for facing 
in first-class work. 

Factabling. Same as Coping. 

Factor of Safety. Is the ratio 
in which the breaking load exceeds 
the working load, i.e., the load which 
can be safely applied in practice. 

Factory. Under the Factory 
Acts a factory is defined as follows : 
' ' A textile factory is one in which 
mechanical power is used incidentally 
to the manufacture of silk, cotton, 
etc. ; a non- textile factory is one in 
which mechanical power and hand 
labour are employed in the making 
for sale of any article ". 

Fair. Same as Flush. 

Fair Average Lot. Applied to 
timber, would mean trees averaging 
thirty-three feet in length, 60 per 
cent, being over four-inch butts. 

Fair Ends. In window sills, are 
the ends that project from the face 
of the brickwork, rubbed after saw- 
ing, or squared and rubbed ; if the 
sill is cut to length, by coping it and 
forming hollow stop to weathering. 
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Fair-Tooled Stone. That in 
which the furrows left by the chisel 
are disposed in regular order. 

Fairway. The navigable part of 
a river ; the mid-passage in a short 
channel. 

Fairy Stones. The fossil re- 
mains of an echinite ; frequently 
found in gravel pits. 

Faggot. Of steel contains 120 
pounds weight. 

Faldstool. The chair of a bishop 
enclosed by the railing of the altar ; 
a small desk at which the litany is 
read ; a kind of stool placed at the 
south of the altar, at which the 
sovereigns of England kneel at their 
coronation ; a portable seat made 
to fold up in the manner of a camp 
stool. 

Fall. Slope, gradient or in- 
clination ; in laying drains, the fall 
should be if possible one inch to the 
foot, and never less than one inch 
in every three feet for four-inch 
pipes, while for six-inch pipes the 
fall should never be less than one 
in five ; a rope when used in con- 
junction with a pulley. 

Fall Board. The wooden drop 
shutter of a window when arranged 
to move up and down on hinges. 

Falling Bar. The top bar of a 
kitchen range when made to turn 
round on a pivot, so as to fall for- 
wards through a right angle. 

Falling Mould. In handrailing, 
is the development of its vertical 
surface into a vertical plane, i.e., 
shaped to the vertical longitudinal 
section of the rail. 

Falling Stone. An aerolite. 

Fall of Land. A Scotch measure 
equal to thirty-six square yards. 

Fallow. Pale red or pale yel- 
low ; land left unsowed after plough- 
ing. 

Fall Pipe. A rain-water pipe. 

False Attic. An attic without 
pilasters, casements or balustrades ; 
used for crowning a building. 

False Bearing. See Bearing 
Wall. 

False Core. A brassfounder's 
name for a " drawback ". 

False Drain. A drain along 
which no sewage passes, sometimes 



used to obtain ventilation at a suit- 
able point. 

False Headers. Short stones or 
bricks that look like headers on the 
face, but do not go deeper into the 
wall than the adjacent stretchers. 

False Pile. A timber added to 
a pile after driving to supplement 
its length. 

False Red. A second red which 
is sometimes put under the first to 
make it deeper. 

False Roof. That part between 
the ceiling of the upper floor and 
the rafters of a roof. 

Fan. a screen of rough boards 
sloping outward, fixed on the top 
of a hoarding in front of buildings, 
during erection or alterations, to 
protect the passer-by frotn falling 
rubbish, etc. ; a flat metal plate 
placed at the back of the basin of a 
water-closet apparatus to spread the 
water in the basin. 

Fan. a revolving wheel with 
blades used for producing a current 
of air. 

Fanal. The French term for a 
lighthouse. 

Fancy Slating. That laid 
diagonally, or that when the slates 
are cut to a pattern. 

Fane. A temple or church ; a 
place consecrated to religion. 

Fang. In mining, a niche cut 
in the side of an adit, or shaft, to 
serve as an air course ; that part of 
a gate hinge that is let into the 
wall ; that part of an iron tool that 
is let into the handle. 

Fanlight. A light or sash over 
a door or casement. 

Fanner. A contrivance for pro- 
ducing a current of air, as in a 
window, etc. 

Fanon. An embroidered scarf 
worn about the left arm of a Roman 
Catholic priest in celebrating mass ; 
a church banner ; the white cloth 
on which the laity made their obliga- 
tions ; the headdress of the Pope 
when celebrating mass pontifically. 

Fantracery Vaulting. An ela- 
borately carved work on a vaulted 
roof in the form of a fan ; vaulting 
having all the ribs that rise from 
the springing of the vault of the 
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same curvature ; used in late perpen- 
dicular work ; fine examples exist in 
Henry VII. 's Chapel, Westminster, 
St. George's Chapel, Windsor, and 
in King's College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge. 

Fanum. a place consecrated to 
religion, including the building and 
the ground belonging to it. 

Farad. Unit of capacity, de- 
fined by the condition that a coulomb 
effects a charge potential of one volt. 
A microfarad is capacity equal to the 
one-millionth of a farad. 

Fareham Red Bricks. Are of a 
fine deep colour and are much used 
for superior buildings ; they are 
made from a plastic clay found in 
the neighbourhood of Fareham, in 
very deep beds. 

Farleigh Down. Is a soft, fine 
grained stone found in beds, of a red 
and yellow coloiu* ; does not weather 
well ; used for tracery and internal 
work. 

Farraria. See Granary. 

Fascia. A flat architectural 
member in an entablature ; a band 
or broad fillet ; a broad horizontal 
band forming one of the members 
of a cornice ; in a brick building, 
the jutting of the bricks beyond the 
windows ; a board fixed to the feet 
of the rafters of a roof to which the 
eaves gutter is often fastened. 

Fascia. The bands of which the 
epistylium of the Ionic and Corin- 
thian orders are composed ; bands 
which the Romans were accustomed 
to bind round the legs. 

Fascine. A long faggot of young 
brushwood used in forming founda- 
tions on very soft soils. 

Fast and Loose Pulleys. Two 
pulleys placed side by side on a 
shaft which is driven from another 
shaft by a belt ; when the machine 
is required to be stopped the belt is 
transferred to the loose pulley, the 
driving shaft still revolving to drive 
other machines. 

Fasti. The Roman calendar 
which gave the days for festivals, 
courts, etc. 

Fastigium. The summit, apex 
or ridge of a house or pediment ; 
the pediment of a portico. 



Fat. Containing a large propor- 
tion of cement ; sometimes used to 
signify the matrix of concrete. 

Fathom. A measure of six feet ; 
chiefly used for measuring the depth 
of water, quarries, wells or pits. 

Fathom of Timber. Is 218 cubic 
feet. 

Fatigue of Materials. A term 
sometimes applied to the loss of 
strength materials undergo when 
repeatedly overstrained ; edged tools 
are frequently affected with fatigue, 
i.e., they lose their power of keeping 
a fine edge ; this power is regained if 
the tools are laid by for a time. 

Fat Lime. Lime produced by 
burning any stone consisting of 
nearly pure carbonate of lime. 

Faubourg. A suburb in French 
cities, or what was originally such. 

Fauces. The passage from the 
antrium to the peristyle in a Roman 
house. 

Faucet. A term usually applied 
to the socket of a cast-iron pipe. 

Faucet. A spout with a peg or 
^' spigot " for drawing liquor from a 
cask. 

Fault. A dislocation of the 
strata which may either give under- 
ground water a means of escape, or 
if filled with clay or other impervious- 
material, may act as a natural dam 
across a permeable strata. 

Faussebraye. a mound of earth 
thrown round a rampart. 

Fautenil. An arm chair; a mem- 
bership in the French Academy. 

Fauton. a light iron rod some- 
times used in the formation of a 
concrete floor. 

Faux. A narrow passage which 
formed a communication between 
the two principal divisions of a 
Roman house. 

Feather Boarding. Boarding 
in which the edge of one board over- 
laps another. 

Feather Edge. The edge of a 
board, thinner than the other edge. 

Feather Edge Bricks or Vous- 
soiR Bricks. Those having one edge 
thinner than the other ; generally 
used in arches. 

Feather Edged. A term applied 
to any thin body whose section is. 
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trapezoidal, i.e., thicker on one edge 
than on the other. 

Feather Edged Boards or 
Weather Boards. Are boards in 
which their section is of a triangular 
or trapezoidal form, i.e., with one 
edge very thin. In fixing these 
boards they are tapped at the joints, 
a thick edge and a feather edge being 
placed together. 

Feather Edged Coping. That 
thinner on one edge than on the 
other, thus serving to throw off the 
water on one side only. 

Feather Edged File. A broad 
and flat file, slightly thicker in the 
centre than at the edges. 

Featherings. Ornamental cusps 
formed by the junction of small arcs 
in architectural enrichments as in 
Gothic architecture. 

Feathers. In carpentry, any nar- 
row strips of timber to strengthen 
partitioning, framework, etc. 

Feather Shot. Copper, from 
the shape it assumes when di'opped 
molten into cold water. 

Feather Tongue . A wood tongue 
cut diagonally across the grain ; 
commonly called a ** cross tongue ". 

Fecial. Among the ancient 
Romans, one of a college of priests 
whose duty it was formally to declare 
war or make peace. 

Fee. Recompense or compensa- 
tion for services, especially for pro- 
fessional services. 

Feed Cistern. Sometimes called 
"feed head" ; a small cistern con- 
nected with a boiler for the purpose 
of keeping it constantly full of water. 

Feeder. A cut or channel by 
which a stream or supply of water 
is brought into a canal. 

Feeder. Feeders in pairs are 
used to carry electricity to various 
points of a supply network. 

Feeder. A branch railway ; a 
large head or supply of fluid metal 
to a mould in heavy castings. 

Fbedin(j House or Shed. A farm 
building for stalling and fattening 
cattle. 

Feeding Spade. See Server. 

Feed Pipe. A pipe which feeds 
or supplies the boiler of a steam 
engine, etc., with water. 



Feed Pump. The force pump 
employed in supplying the boilers 
of steam engines. 

Fee Estate. An estate held on 
some service or acknowledgment to 
the owner. , 

Fee Farm. A kind of tenure 
without homage, fealty or other 
service except as stipulated. 

Feldspar or Felspar . A mineral 
of foliated structure ; it consists of 
silica, alumina and potash ; it is the 
constituent part of granite, gneiss, 
mica, slate, porphyry and most 
volcanic rocks. 

Fell. A large open portion of 
land, generally less overgrown with 
shrubs than a moor ; a barren or 
stony hill. 

Felling Timber. The act of 
cutting down a full-grown tree. 

Felloes or Fellys. The outer 
rim of a wooden wheel. 

Felly. One of the curved pieces 
of wood which compose the rim of a 
wheel ; the rim of a wheel. 

Felstone Porphyry. Consists 
of a base which is a mixture of 
quartz and orthoclase (or felsite) 
with crystals of felspar ; found in 
various colours. 

Felspathic Sandstones. Are 
those containing a large proportion 
of felspar. 

Felt Grain. That position of 
splitting timber which is cloven 
towards the centre of the tree or 
transversely to the annular rings. 

Felt Grain or Felt. A term 
sometimes applied to the silver grain 
or medullary rays of oak. 

Felting. The act of splitting 
timber by the felt grain. 

Female Die. The concave die 
into which the male or convex die 
is struck. 

Female Screw. The spiral 
threaded cavity into which a screw 
works. 

Femerell. a lantern, louvre or 
covering placed on the roof of a 
kitchen, hall, etc., for the purpose 
of ventilation. 

Femur. The long flat projecting 
face between each channel of a tri- 
glyph ; also used in the same sense 
as the Greek meros, which see. 
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Fen. a low marshy land ; a 
marsh. 

Fence. A wall, he(lge or line of 
posts and rails, to confine or pro- 
tect land ; a ring fence is one that 
encircles a whole estate. 

Fence with Turnover Top. An 
iron fence in which the top of the 
standards are lent over and con- 
nected by a loose chain, or round 
top bar to prevent the near approach 
of cattle. 

Fencing. The materials used in 
making fences ; a casing round 
machinery in factories. 

Fender Piles. Those driven to 
protect work either on land or in 
water. 

Fender Wall. A wall built 
round the hearth of a fireplace on 
the ground floor, for the purpose of 
supporting it. 

Fenestella. The niche at the 
side of an altar containing the 
piscina ; a little window. 

Fenestra. A window ; an 
entrance. 

Fenestral. Pertaining to a 
window. 

Fenestration. The system of 
construction and mode of design 
marked by windows, or the art of 
arranging symmetrically, pictur- 
esquely and conveniently the 
windows of a building. 

Fenestria. Window blinds or 
casements closed with paper or 
cloth. 

Fengite . A transparent alabaster 
used for windows. 

Feretory. A shrine or tomb ; 
a bier or coffin. 

Feriae. Holidays in ancient 
Rome during which there was a sus- 
pension from business and labour. 

Ferretto. Copper calcined with 
brimstone or white vitriol ; used to 
colour glass. 

Ferric Acid. An acid of iron. 

Ferric ALCiTE. A calcareous 
earth having much iron in it. 

Ferric Oxide. A sesquioxide of 
iron. 

Ferriferous. Producing or 
yielding iron. 

Ferrilite. Rowley rag ; a trap 
rock with oxide of iron in it. 



Ferruginated. Having the 
colour or properties of the rust of 
iron. 

Ferruginous. Containing iron ; 
of the colour of iron rust. 

Ferule. A metal ring driven on 
the handle of a tool to keep it from 
splitting ; a short piece of pipe 
screwed into a cast-iron main for 
the purpose of joining a service pipe 
with it. 

Fesse. In heraldry, a broad band 
crossing the shield horizontally and 
possessing the third part of it ; one 
of the nine honourable ordinaries, 
and representing the girdle of a 
knight. 

Fesse Point. In heraldry, the 
centre of an escutcheon. 

Festoon. A garland of flowers, 
etc., suspended so as to hang in an 
elliptic curve and with the ends de- 
pending ; an ornament of carved 
work in imitation of such a garland. 

Fetching the Pump. The act of 
pouring water into a pump to expel 
the air contained between the lower 
box or piston and the bottom of the 
pump, in order to make the plunger 
*'suck ". 

Fibre. Anything of a threadlike 
character, as the fibre of wood or 
iron. 

Fibrous Asphalt. Is a kind of 
felt well impregnated with asphalt, 
mixed with grit ; made in slabs 
thirty-two inches long and from 
four and a half to thirty-six inches 
wide. 

Fibrous Plaster. Is composed 
of a thin coating of plaster of Paris 
on a canvas backing which is 
stretched on a light frame. 

Fictile. Moulded or mouldable 
into form by the potter ; an earthen 
vessel or other article moulded and 
baked. 

FiCTOR. A Roman artist or 
potter. 

FiDD. A piece of iron or wood to 
open the strands of ropes. 

Fiddle Wood. A genus of trees 
with a durable timber. 

Field. The ground or blank 
space on which figures are shown ; 
a piece of land enclosed for tillage 
or pasture ; open country. 
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Field. In heraldry, the whole 
surface of a shield. 

Field Book. A book used in 
surveying, in which are set down the 
angles, distances, etc. 

Fielded Panel. Scotch term 
for raised panel. 

Field Drains. Unsocketed pipes 
of terra-cotta or brick clay ; used 
for agricultural purposes. 

Field Magnet. See Magnet. 

FiGULATE or FiGULATED. Made 
of potter's clay ; moulded ; shaped. 

FiGULiNE. Potter's clay. 

FiGURATE Numbers. Numbers 
formed according to certain laws, 
and having peculiar relations to 
different geometrical figures, as tri- 
angles, squares, pentagons, etc. 

Figure. The form of anything 
in outline ; a diagram ; shape ; in 
geometry a "figure" is any plane 
surface comprehended within a 
certain line or lines ; the termin- 
ating extremes or surface of a 
body. 

Figure. The ornamental or 
flowery grain in timber. 

Figured. Wood is said to be 
"figured" when the grain is varie- 
gated ; adorned with figures. 

Figure Maker. A modeller ; 
one who practises the art of mould- 
ing and casts busts, animals, etc. ; 
a maker of anatomical models for 
artists. 

Figure Work. In lead glazing, 
work in which human figures are 
introduced. 

Filagree. In the arts, a kind of 
enrichment in gold and silver. 

Filemot. a yellowish-brown 
colour. 

Fillers. Are preparations for 
filling up the pores of wood before 
it is stained or polished. 

Fillet. In heraldry, a kind of 
orle or bordure. 

Fillet. Any small scantling less 
than a batten ; a small moulding of 
square section ; a narrow strip of 
wood or slate ; the intervals or 
spaces between the flutes on the 
shaft of a column ; any narrow flat 
moulding or surface ; fillets are used 
either to separate or finish other 
mouldings. 



Fillet Gutter. A sloping gutter 
with a learboard and fillet thereon 
to divert the water. 

Filleting. A narrow strip of 
cement used in common work in- 
stead of lead flashing. 

Filling. Applied to brickwork 
and masonry, means the interior of 
the wall. 

Filling in Pieces. Short timbers 
less than full length fitted against 
roofs, groins, partitions, etc. 

Filling in and Ramming. Con- 
sists of filling in the earth round 
footings, trenches for drains, etc., 
in layers of earth from six to twelve 
inches thick, and ramming (or pun- 
ning) same with a wooden rammer. 

Fillister. A plane similar to a 
plough, used for rebating. 

FiLLiSTERED JoiNT. A rebated 
joint. 

FiLLiSTERiNG. The act of rebat- 
ing ; a method of rebating flooring 
boards by means of a fillister plane 
when not planed by machinery. 

FiLTERATioN. The cleansing of 
sewage by passing it through a 
gravel or sand filter. 

Filtering Cap. A pneumatic 
apparatus used for the purpose of 
demonstrating the pressure of the 
atmosphere on the upper surface of 
a fluid, when the pressure is removed 
from beneath. 

Filtering Machine. Any con- 
trivance by which liquids may be 
filtered. 

Filtering Stone. Any porus 
stone, such as sandstone or oolite, 
through which water may be filtered. 

Fin. a thin excrescence on the 
surface of a casting. 

Fine Axed Stone. Is executed 
in a more careful manner than 
" single axed work ". 

Finely Picked Stone. See Close 
Picked Stone. 

Fine Pointed Stone. Is when a 
smoother finish is desired, a pick 
with a fine point is used. 

Fine Set. Said of a plane when 
set so as to take off fine shavings. 

Fine Stuff or Putty . In plaster- 
ing, is pure lime slaked with water 
until it is of the consistency of 
cream : it is then allowed to stand 
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for the water to evaporate and until 
it is of the proper thickness for use, 
when a little sand and hair are added ; 
" fine stuff" is used for the finishing 
coat. 

Finger Plate. A plate fixed on 
the stile of a door to protect the 
paint. 

Finger Post. A post, usually 
with a finger pointing, for directing 
passengers to the road. 

Finger Stone. A fossil re- 
sembling an arrow. 

FiNiAL. A branch of foliage or 
piece of ornamental turning which 
terminates pinnacles, canopies, 
pediments or ridges. 

Fining Off or Setting. In 
plastering, is the third or last coat 
of plaster on walls. 

Finish. The last smooth coat of 
plaster on a wall. 

Finished Ground or Wrought 
Ground. In joinery, a ground ex- 
posed to view, when it is wrought, 
beaded, etc. 

Finishing Coat. The last coat- 
ing of paint, plaster or stucco. 

Finishings. Work done after a 
building is roofed in. 

Finite Force. A force that acts 
for a finite time, such as the force 
of gravity. 

Finland Deals. Are deals 
chiefly of first and second quality 
timber, and generally come into the 
market unbranded or only dry 
stamped. 

Fir. The name of several species 
of cone-bearing trees, highly valued 
for their timber. 

Fir Fixed. Timber put to- 
gether without being framed or 
wrought. 

Fir Framed. Rough timber 
framed but not planed. 

FiR-iN-BOND. An expression used 
to denote lintels, bond timbers, 
wall** plates and all timbers built in 
walls. 

FiR-N0-LABt)UR. Rough timber 
employed in walls, without being 
planed or framed. 

Fir Poles. Small trunks of fir 
trees from ten to sixteen feet long ; 
used in rustic work and for scaffold- 
ing. 



Fir Wrought. Timber planed 
on the side and edges. 

Fir Wrought and Framed. 
That which is both planed and 
framed. 

Fir Wrought, Framed and 
Rebated. That which is planed, 
framed and rebated. 

Fir Wrought, Framed, Re- 
bated AND Beaded. That which is 
framed, rebated and beaded or 
moulded. 

Fire Back. A large flat fire- 
brick placed at the back of a fire- 
place. 

Fire Bars. The bars of a 
furnace on which the fuel rests. 

Fire Basket. A small portable 
grate for a bedroom. 

Fire Board. A chimney board 
used to close a fireplace in summer. 

Fire Brick. A brick that will 
sustain intense heat without fusion ; 
made either of pure clay or of a 
mixture of pure clay and clean sand, 
or in rare cases of nearly pure silica 
cemented with a small proportion 
of clay ; fire-bricks are used when an 
extremely high heat has to be re- 
sisted. 

Fire Bucket. A bucket kept 
full of water, and placed about 
factories and workshops in case of 
fire ; a bucket to convey water for 
extinguishing fires. 

Fire Clay. A kind of clay that 
will sustain intense heat, used in 
making fire-bricks ; fire-clay is found 
throughout the coal formation, but 
that obtained from Stourbridge is 
considered the best. The fire-clays 
of Newcastle and Glasgow are also 
much esteemed. 

Fire Cock. A cock or spout to 
let out water for extinguishing fire. 

Fire Cracks. Are fine cracks 
seen in the setting coat of plaster, 
caused from the unequal shrinking 
of the different coats. 

Fire Dog. Same as Andiron, 
which see. 

Fire Engine. An engine for 
throwing water to extinguish fire 
and save buildings. 

Fire Escape. A contrivance for 
escape from the upper part of a 
building when on fire. 
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Fire Guard. A framework of 
iron to be placed in front of a fire- 
place. 

Fire Hook. A large hook for 
pulling down buildings in confla- 
grations. 

Fire Insurance. An indemnity 
against loss from fire. 

Fire Insurance. An office for 
■effecting insurances against fire. 

Fire Irons. The irons belong- 
ing to a fireplace, as the shovel^ etc. 

Fire Kiln. An oven for heat- 
ing or baking anything. 

Fire Lump. A large fire-brick 
of special shape ; used in setting a 
boiler. 

Fire Pan. A pan for holding or 
conveying fire. 

Fire Place. That part of the 
opening of a chimney which faces 
the room ; a hearth. 

Fire Plug. A plug for drawing 
water from a pipe to extinguish 
fire. 

Fireproof Floor. A floor 
generally made of concrete and iron 
according to some approved method. 

Fire Screen. A kind of mov- 
able ornamental screen placed be- 
fore a fire as a defence from the 
heat ; a protection against fire. 

Fire Stone. Iron pyrites, a 
kind of freestone which bears a 
great degree of heat. 

FiRitiN. A small cask ; a measure ; 
the fourth part of a barrel or nine 
imperial gallons. 

Firm. Said of a floor, when, on 
being jumped on, it remains firm ; 
not easily moved. 

Firm Earth. The term "firm 
earth " usually means gravelly soils, 
hard clay, hard earth, dry chalk and 
dry sand. 

Firmer Chisel. An ordinary 
joiner's chisel. 

FiRRINGS or FURRINGS. The 

pieces of timber employed to bring 
any piece of work in carpentry to a 
regular surface when the work is 
uneven either through the sagging 
of the timber or other causes. 

FiRRINGS. Short pieces of timber 
attached to the feet of the rafters of 
a roof for carrying the eaves beyond 
the line of the wall. 



FiRRiNG TO Falls. A tapering 
strip nailed to joists to bring them 
level. 

First-Class Masonry. A term 
sometimes applied to ashlar work. 

First Coat. In plastering, is the 
first layer of plaster put on the 
laths when only two coats are used ; 
when three coats are used it is 
called ** pricking up". 

First Floor. The floor or tier 
of apartments next above the 
ground floor. 

First-Size Knotting. Consists 
of grinding red lead in water and 
mixing it with strong glue size ; 
used hot dries in about ten minutes ; 
prevents exudation. 

Fish. A piece of wood fastened 
to another to strengthen it. 

FisHBACK File. A file having 
two convex sides. 

Fish Beam. A beam of timber 
bellying out on the underside. 

Fished Beam. A beam in which 
a fish joint is made. 

Fishing a Beam. The process 
of making a fish joint in a beam. 

Fish Glue. A glue made from 
the skins and other parts of fish. 
A very strong glue is made in China 
by boiling down the swimming 
bladders of several kinds of fish. 

Fish Joint. A joint in which 
the ends of iron plates, girders or 
beams of timber meet or butt one 
another ; the joint is covered or 
** fished" with a short iron plate 
placed one on both sides, the whole 
being bolted together. 

Fish Plates. Are iron plates 
used when two pieces of timber are 
butted together for the purpose of 
acquiring a greater length ; the fish 
plates are placed across the joints, 
the whole being held together by 
iron bolts. 

Fishtail Burner. A burner 
from which the gas issues through 
two small holes, the jets impinging 
on each side. 

Fissile. Naturally splitting, as 
wood in the direction of the grain. 

FiSTUCA. A weight which is 
raised by pulleys, etc., to a given 
height, and then allowed suddenly to 
fall on the head of a pile ; a monkey. 
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FiSTUCA. An instrument used 
by the Romans for ramming down 
pavements and the foundations of 
buildings. 

Fitch. A small brush used by 
painters to put in lines, etc. 

Fitment. Fittings for a recess ; 
an inglenook. 

Fitter. A workman who finishes 
ironwork or machinery, the parts 
having been made in the rough by 
the smith or founder. 

Five Wire System. See Three 
Wire System. 

Fixed. Said of joinery, etc., 
when secured in its proper place. 

Fixed Air. Carbonic acid. 

Fixed Bodies. Those which bear 
great heat without becoming 
volatilised. 

Fixed Oils. Those which remain 
in a permanent state and are not 
easily volatilised ; they are generally 
of a fatty nature and do not eva- 
porate on drying, and will generally 
bear a temperature short of 500° 
F. without decomposing ; they are 
extracted from vegetable substances 
by pressure. 

Fixed Points. The "fixed 
points" on a thermometer are the 
heights at which the liquid, usually 
mercury, stands at different tempera- 
tures. 

Fixing Fillet. A slip of wood 
built in the joint of a wall, for fixing 
woodwork to. 

Fixture. A term applied to all 
articles of a personal nature affixed 
to land, the article being let into or 
united with the land or with some 
substance previously connected 
therewith. 

Fixtures. A term usually ap- 
plied to shop fittings, etc., when 
permanently attached or fixed. 

Flag. A flat stone used for 
paving ; to lay with flat stones. 

Flagging. The act of laying 
with flag stones ; a pavement or 
sidewalk of flag stones ; the flag 
stones. 

Flagstone. A term usually 
applied to any stone with a good 
natural cleavage, and which splits 
easily into thicknesses required for 
paving purposes. 



Flake White. The purest de- 
scription of white lead in a flaky or 
scaly form, prepared by the action 
of the acid of grapes on lead ; basic 
nitrate of bismuth. 

Flamboyant. Denoting a Gothic 
style that prevailed in France in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; 
so named from the flame-like wav- 
ings of its tracery. 

Flame Coloured. Of a bright 
yellow colour. 

Flaming. Bright red or yellow. 

Flanch. In heraldry, one of the 
honourable ordinaries formed by an 
arched line drawn from the comers 
of the chief ; in castings, a flange. 

Flanders Brick. A soft brick 
for cleaning knives, etc. 

Flange. The upper or lower 
part of a girder where the material 
is collected to resist the stresses 
of tension or compression ; a disc 
cast on the end of a metal pipe for 
the purpose of forming the joint ; 
a projecting edge on the rim of a 
wheel ; practically, any projecting 
edge on a casting. 

Flanged Girder. Is one in which 
a separate plate is riveted to the 
web to form the flange. 

Flanged Joint. In plumbing, 
is when a vertical pipe has to be 
supported, such as when passing 
through a floor ; a circular washer 
is placed on the floor and the pipe 
coming up passed through it and 
turned slightly over with the turn- 
pin, the other pipe being inserted 
and then soldered and wiped to 
shape. 

Flank. Scotch term for a valley. 

Flank. The side of a building ; 
that part of a return body which 
joins the front ; in houses the party 
walls are the "flank walls ". 

Flank. In fortifications, that part 
of a bastion which reaches from the 
curtain to the face. 

Flank Fichant. In fortifications, 
the flank from which the cannon, 
when playing, fires directly on the 
opposite bastion. 

Flank Resant. In fortifications, 
the point from which the line of 
defence commences. 

Flank Wall. A side wall. 
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Flanning. The internal splay 
of a window jamb. 

Flap. The leaf of a table ; that 
part of a counter top hinge to permit 
passage ; one of the pieces of fram- 
ing of which a folding shutter is 
composed ; a trap-door ; anything 
broad and flexible that hangs loose. 

Flap Trap. An iron flap hung 
over the outlet of a drain into a 
sewer, to prevent rats, etc., coming 
into the drain. 

Flare Burnt Lime. Lime that 
is burnt in " flare kilns ". 

Flare Kilns or Intermittent 



wall without any trimming or 
cutting. 

Flat Joint Jointed. A "flat 
joint" having a line marked with 
the edge of the trowel along the 
centre of the joint. 

Flat Joint Pointing. Of which 
there are three kinds : the first is 
laid on with a trowel and the top 
edge cut ofi" along a straight edge 
with a trowel or "Frenchman," 
which gives the joint the appearance 
of having been struck when the 
bricks were laid. The second kind 
is cut off" top and bottom and is 



Kilns. Are those having the fuel , sometimes half tuck. The third 
below so that the flame only reaches I kind is done by filling the joints 
the stone in the kiln above ; they are I level with the bricks and rubbing 
usually in the form of a cylinder. \ over with a stock brush. Washed 

Flashe. a sluice on navigable i sand and lime made into a stiff 
rivers for raising the waters over mortar is the only pointing material 
shoals, etc. required for flat joint pointing. 

Flashed Glass. Is the ordinary | Flat Roof. A roof having an 
sheet glass coloured to a small depth | inclination not exceeding three- 
on_one side only. I quarters of an inch to the foot. 

Flatting. A mode of painting, 



Flashing.' The edges of sheet 
lead, in gutters, etc., turned up and 
into the joints of the brickwork, or 
into a groove or raglet about an 
inch deep in stonework, to prevent 
injury from the rain splashing, etc. 

Flashing Board. A board carry- 
ing a lead flashing ; used when the 
roof is not boarded as a whole. See 
Lear Board. 

Flasks. In founding, iron frames 
or boxes without tops or bottoms, 
which are used in casting. 

Flat. That part of the covering 
of a building which is laid hori- 
zontally and usually covered with 
lead or other material ; a suite of 
apartments all on one floor ; a floor 
in a house. 

Flat. Said of a wood panel when' 
not chamfered at the edges ; said of 
painting when finished by "flat- 
ting". 

Flatband. a plain square im- 
post. 

Flat Bar Fencing. Iron fencing 
in which the horizontal bars are of 
flat one inch by three-quarters of an 
inch or so of iron. 

Flat Joint or Flat Flush Joint. 
Is that in which the mortar is pressed 
flat and flush with the face of the 



m which the paint, being mixed 
with turpentine, leaves the work 
"flat" or without gloss; the wall 
to be flatted or painted must be 
thoroughly dry, and all ' holes or 
cracks stopped up with plaster of 
Paris ; the walls are then rubbed 
down with sandpaper. 

Flatting. A method of preserv- 
ing gilding unburnished by touching 
it with size ; rolling out metal by 
cylindrical pressure. 

Flat Topped Roof. One in 
which the apex of the triangle is 
cut off flat. 

Flaw. A term generally used in 
reference to defective iron ; a crack *,. 
a defect. 

Fleak. a small lock. 

Fleaking. a covering of reeda 
in the thatching of houses, 

Fleche. In fortifications, a simple 
redan, usually constructed at the foot 
of a glacis. 

Fleet Dike. An embankment 
for preventing inundation. 

Flemish Bond. A mode of build- 
ing brickwork, each course showing 
alternately a stretcher and a header. 
When both faces of the wall is done 
in this way it is called " double 
10 
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Flemish," and single when one side 
is Flemish bond and the other 
English. 

Flemish Bricks. A kind of brick 
used for paving, seventy-two of 
which will pave a square yard ; 
originally imported from Flanders ; 
they are harder than common bricks 
and of a yellowish colour. 

Flemish Garden Wall Bond. 
A description of brickwork in which 
each course has one header to three 
or four stretchers. 

Fleur. An ornament for a ridge 
tile made in a separate piece and 
fitted into it. 

Fleur - de - Lis. The ancient 
trophy of France. 

Fleurette. In heraldry, termi- 
nating with a fleur-de-lis. 

Flexibility. That property of 
bodies which admits of their bend- 
ing. 

Flexure. The bending or curve 
of a line or surface. 

Flexure of a Curve. A curving 
either convex or concave with re- 
spect to a given straight line. 

Flier. A straight step in the 
straight portion of a stair. 

Flight. A series of steps that 
are generally all parallel to each 
other ; the stairs from one landing 
to another. 

Flindersia. a useful Australian 
tree of the mahogany family with a 
timber little inferior. 

Flint. A variety of quartz, con- 
sisting mainly of silica, with a little 
oxide of iron, alumina and water. 

Flint Glass. A superior kind 
of glass distinguished by its contain- 
ing oxide of lead, to which it owes 
some of its most valuable qualities. 

Flint Slate. A variety of slate 
which contains a large proportion 
of silicious earth. 

Flitch. A term applied to a case 
of veneers usually holding about 500 
sheets. 

Flitch. A term sometimes ap- 
plied if, after a log is cut up the 
centre, the pieces are more than six 
inches thick ; they are called flitches. 

Flitch or Flitch Plate. An 
iron plate placed between two pieces 
of timber to form a beam or girder. 



Flitch Beam. Is when an iron 
plate is bolted between two pieces of 
timber to form a beam or girder ; also 
termed a * * flitched girder, " " flitched 
beam " and " sandwich beam ". 

Flitch Beam. This term is also 
applied to beams made by cutting a 
balk of timber down the middle 
and bolting them together with the 
sawn sides kept outwards ; slips of 
wood are placed between them about 
one inch thick to keep them apart 
and allow the air to circulate between 
them. 

Float. A kind of wooden rule 
or trowel with which plasterers float 
over and smooth the plastering on 
walls. To ** float" is to apply the 
second coat of plastering. Floats 
used by plasterers are of three kinds : 
(1) the *' hand float, " which is a short 
piece of stuff about nine inches long 
and three inches wide with a handle 
on its upper surface ; (2) the *' quirk 
float," which is used on or in angles ; 
(3) the "Derby float," which is so 
long that it requires two men to use 
it. 

Float Board. A board fixed to 
the rim of a water wheel to receive 
the impulse of the stream. 

Floated. A term applied to 
timber when it has been floated 
down the river in a raft after being 
felled ; on being dried it is described 
as "dry floated". 

Floated Deals. The term applied 
to deals that have been floated down 
a river from the felling ground. 

Floated, Lath and Plaster. 
Plastering of three coats, of which 
the first is pricking up, the second 
floating or floated work, and the 
last of fine stuff. 

Floated Work. Plastering ren- 
dered to a perfectly smooth plane by 
means of a float. 

Floating or Screeding. In 
plastering, is the second coat of 
plaster put on a wall ; it is called 
"screeding" from its being brought 
to a level surface with the screeding 
rule and hand float. 

Floating Bridge. A bridge 
consisting of logs of timber, with 
a floor of plank supported wholly 
by the water. 
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Floating Clough. A movable 
machine for scouring out channels 
and inlets by stirring up the silt for 
the stream to carry off. 

Floating Dock. A floating 
graving dock, constructed now of 
compartments of iron. 

Floating Harbour. A break- 
water formed of large masses of 
timber fastened together, and which 
rises and falls with the tide. 

Floating Pier. A landing place 
which rises and falls with the tide. 

Floating Rule. A straight 
edge used by plasterers to bring the 
second coat to a plane surface ; a 
screeding rule. 

Floating Screeds. Strips of 
plaster ranged and adjusted for 
guiding the float. 

Floating Screeds. See 

Screeds. 

Floats. The boards fixed on 
undershot water-wheels by which 
they act. 

Floatstone. a stone used for 
rubbing bricks smooth ; used for 
curved work ; it is made the reverse 
of the intended finished surfaces ; 
quartz of a spongy texture which 
floats on the surface of the water. 

Flock Paper. Wallpaper having 
the design formed by the adhesion 
of flock sheared off from the surface 
of woollen cloth ; the design is printed 
on the paper first in size, next in 
varnish ; the flock is then sprinkled 
on, adhering to the varnish, thus 
forming the pattern. 

Flood Gate. A gate or sluice 
that can be opened for letting water 
run through, or shut to prevent it. 

Floor. A platform of boards or 
planks laid on timbers ; that part of 
a building provided for walking on ; 
a storey of a building. 

Floor Joist. A joist supporting 
a floor. 

Florentine Fresco. A kind of 
painting for decorating walls ; first 
used at Florence. 

Florentine Lake. A pigment 
made from cochineal. 

Florentine Mosaic. A mode of 
inlaying tables and plane surfaces. 

Floriated. Ornamented with 
florid carvings. 



Floricomous. Having the head 
ornamented with flowers. 

Florid Style. A highly orna- 
mented kind of Gothic architecture 
of great beauty and elaborateness. 
The period of the Florid Gothic or 
Florid English or Tudor style is 
from about 1400 to 1537 ; many 
churches built in the time of Henry 
VII. exist in Somersetshire. 

Floss. A fluid glass floating on 
iron in the furnace ; produced by 
vitrification of oxides and earths. 

Flotant. In heraldry, flying in 
the air, as a banner. 

Flow or Flow Pipe. A term 
applied to that pipe by which the 
water leaves the boiler in a circuit 
of hot- water pipes. 

Flowing Tracery. A term ap- 
plied to tracery having the lines of 
the pattern ramified and flowing 
into each other. 

Flue. The long open tube of a 
chimney from the fireplace to the 
top of the shaft or stack, for the 
passage of smoke. 

Flues Cored and Pargetted. 
A thin coat of lime, hair and cow- 
dung with which a bricklayer lines 
the flue as he brings the work 
up. 

Fluing. The same as Splayed, 
which see. 

Fluor. A beautiful mineral, 
often crystallised ; composed of 
fluoride of calcium ; usually called 
"fluorspar". 

Fluoride. A compound of 
fluorine with a metallic base. 

Flush. To clean out with a rush 
of water as a water-closet ; a flow of 
water as in flushing a sewer ; a com- 
plete bedding of masonry or brick- 
work, so as to leave no vacant space ; 
also termed "bedded". 

Flush. In masonry or brickwork, 
the aptitude of two brittle bodies to 
splinter at the joints where the 
stones or bricks come in contact 
when contiguous in a wall. 

Flush. A term used by work- 
men to signify a continuity of sur- 
face in two bodies joined together 
and being level or "flush," i.e., one 
side of joint does not project beyond 
that of the other. 
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Flush Bead. A head stuck on a 
flat surface and level with it. 

Flush Bolt. A bolt which is 
sunk in the face of the door, etc., 
with which it lies flush. 

Flushdown Closet. See Wash- 
down Closet. 

Flushed Joint. In masonry, a 
joint in which one of the stones has 
had a small piece broken off" through 
uneven bedding. 

Flush Handle. Drawer or other 
handles which fold down into a re- 
cess, and flush with the surrounding 
surface. 

Flushing. Same as Grouting, 
which see. 

Flushing Tank. An apparatus 
by which small intermittent dis- 
charges of water are stored until the 
tank is full, when the whole of the 
contents is automatically emptied 
rapidly into the drain, thus flushing 
it. 

Flush Joint. A joint in which 
the mortar is pressed flat with the 
trowel leaving the surface of the 
joint flush with the face of the wall. 
Same as Flat Joint. 

Flush Joint. A joint formed in 
stones by hollowing the beds below 
the plane of the chisel draughts 
round the edges. This should not be 
allowed as it causes all the pressure 
to be thrown on the edges of the 
stone which frequently splinter 
owing to it. 

Flush Panel. A panel brought 
to the same plane as the face of the 
work ; when the panel is of wood the 
edges are rebated to form tongues 
to fit into the grooves in the stiles 
and rails for its reception. 

Fluted. Having flutes ; chan- 
nelled. 

Fluted Glass. Is that of a wavy 
section, and having flutes or cor- 
rugations on both sides. 

Flutes or Flutings. Channels 
or semicircular grooves cut on the 
shafts of columns or pilasters or 
where required. Tuscan columns 
are never fluted. 

Flux. A certain substance used 
by plumbers to make solder flow 
more easily or smoothly ; resin or a 
tallow candle is sometimes used as 



a "flux"; any substance or mix- 
ture to promote the fusion of metals 
or minerals. 

Fly. That part of a vane which 
points and shows which way the 
wind blows. 

Flyer. A term sometimes ap- 
plied in stairs to the ordinary step 
or tread. 

Flyers. A series of steps, in a 
flight of stairs, that are parallel to 
each other. 

Flying Bridge. A bridge of 
pontoons. 

Flying Buttress. An arched 
brace of masonry for strengthening 
the nave (generally), or central part 
of a Gothic edifice when it rises con- 
siderably above the side aisles or 
wings. 

Flying Shore. Is a horizontal 
shore between two buildings. 

Fly Nut. In plumbing, a nut 
used for securing the end of a pipe 
in a cistern or basin. 

Fly Rail. That part of a table 
which is drawn out to support the 
leaf or flap. 

Fly Wheel. A wheel in ma- 
chinery that equalises the effect of 
the moving power. 
- Focus. The name given in the 
ellipse to each of two fixed points 
in the major or transverse axis ; a 
point in the parabola, ellipse or 
hyperbola where rays reflected from 
all points meet ; a central point or 
point of convergence ; in geometry 
and the conic sections, a point on 
the concave side of a curve to which 
the rays are reflected from all points 
of such curve. 

Focus. A term applied by the 
Romans to an altar, a fireplace or 
hearth. 

Fodder or Fother. A weight 
for pig lead, usually about nine- 
teen and a half hundredweights, 
but varies according to the dis- 
trict. 

Foil. A small rounded leaf-like 
form in window tracery, panelling, 
etc. ; the spiaces between the cusps 
of the featherings of Gothic archi- 
tecture ; a leaf or thin plate ot 
metal, as tinfoil. 

Foiled. Ornamented with foils. 
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Foiling. The assemblage of foils 
in tracery. 

Folding Doors. Are those made 
to meet each other from the opposite 
jambs to which they are hung ; they 
are generally rebated together, and 
have a bead generally stuck along 
the joint to break it ; when shut they 
have the appearance of one entire 
door. 

Folding Floors. A method of 
laying floors by nailing down first 
every fifth board rather closer 
together than the united widths of 
four boards, and forcing the inter- 
mediate ones into the space left for 
them by jumping upon them. 

Folding Joint. A joint made 
like a rule joint or the joint of a 
hinge. 

Folding Screen. An upright 
portable screen which folds to- 
gether in leaves. 

Folding Shutter. A shutter 
made up of leaves hinged so as to 
fold back into small compass. 

Fold Joint. See Welt Joint. 

Foliage. \ sculptured group of 
leaves and flowers, so arranged as to 
form architectural ornaments. 

Foliate. To adorn with leaves, 
etc. ; a curve of the third order. 

Foliated. Adorned with toils, 
leaves, flowers or branches. 

Foliation. The use of small arcs 
or foils in forming tracery, the 
arches being termed the "folia- 
tions," and the points, cusps or 
featherings. 

Font. A basin to contain water 
for baptising ; a fountain. 

Foo. The Chinese word for de- 
partment. 

Foot. A measure of length of 
twelve inches ; also used to express 
surface and solidity, such as foot 
superficial and foot cube. 

Foot Barracks. Barracks for 
infantry. 

Foot Board. A support for the 
feet under desks, etc. ; a board at 
the foot of a bed. 

Foot Bridge. A narrow bridge 
for foot passengers only ; a pave- 
ment. 

Footing Beam. A tie beam. 

Footing Piece. A short thick 



piece of timber forming a foundation 
for a shore ; generally placed at right 
angles to the slope of the shore. 

Footings. The projecting courses 
of stones or bricks at the foot of a 
wall, widened out so as to distribute 
the weight ; foundations ; bases. 

Footings. The footings of a 
chimney are called **coddings". 

Foot of a Vertical Line. In 
perspective, that point in the inter- 
secting line which is made by a 
vertical plane passing through the 
eye and the centre of the drawing. 

Foot of the Eye Director. In 
perspective, that point in the direct- 
ing line made by a vertical plane 
passing through the eye and the 
centre of the drawing. 

Foot Pace. The dais or raised 
floor at the upper end of an ancient 
hall. Same as Half pace or Half- 
space Landing, which see. 

Foot Path. A narrow path or 
way for foot passengers only ; a 
pavement. 

Foot Pound. The unit of work 
or work required to raise one pound 
through one foot. 

Foot Rule. A measure twelve 
inches long. 

Foots. A refuse or sediment 
which falls to the bottom in linseed 
oil. 

Foot Scraper. An iron scraper 
at an entrance door to remove the 
dirt from the feet. 

Foot Stall. The base or plinth 
of a building ; the plinth or base of 
a pillar. 

FooTSTONE. A stone built into 
the bottom of a gable or other simi- 
lar situation to support the coping 
above; also called "springer," 
* ' kneeler, " * ' skewtable, " " skew ' ' . 

Force. The course of motion 
in a body when it begins to move or 
when it changes its direction from 
the course in which it was previously 
moving. 

Force Cup. A contrivance made 
of india-rubber in the shape of a cup 
or half of a ball, with a handle fixed 
on the top ; it is used to clear or 
unstop sinks, washbasins, etc., as 
follows : having taken the plug out, 
the basin is filled with water and 
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the force cup is then placed sideways 
(to ensure its filling) into the water, 
and completely covering the hole in 
the basin, the handle is then quickly 
pressed up and down, the result 
being that the pipe is cleared. 

Force Pump. A pump by which 
water is forced up, under the pres- 
sure of a solid piston or plunger, to 
a height above the place where the 
pump is fixed. 

Forcer. In mechanics, a solid 
piston applied to pumps, for the pur- 
pose of producing a constant stream, 
or of raising water to a greater height 
than it can be raised by the pressure 
of the atmosphere. 

Forcing House. A hothouse. 

Forcing Pit. A sunken pit of 
wood or masonry, for containing the 
fermenting materials used to produce 
bottom heat in forcing plants. 

Fore Chuck. An appendage to 
a turning lathe. 

Fore Door. The door in the 
front of a house. 

Fore Front. The principal or 
entrance front of a building. 

Foreign Gold Leaf. Is thinner 
and the leaves smaller than that 
made in England. 

Fore Plane. A jack-plane ; the 
first plane used after the saw or 
axe. 

Fore Shore. The sloping part 
of the sea-shore lying between the 
high and low watermark. 

Foreshorten. In perspective, the 
diminution which the representation 
of the side or part of a body has, in 
one of its dimensions, compared with 
the other, occasioned by the obliquity 
of the corresponding side or part of 
the original body to the plane of 
projection. 

FoRESTAFF Plane. A plane used 
for forming convex cylindrical sur- 
faces. 

Forest Marble. A limestone 
abounding in dark-coloured shells, 
and susceptible of a fine polish ; so 
called as occurring in a forest in 
Oxfordshire. 

Forest Oak. An Australian 
timber. 

Forest of Dean Stone. Is found 
in the coal measures in Gloucester- 



shire, in three distinct layers or beds 
of considerable thickness. The first 
and second beds are of a grey colour, 
the third is bluer, harder and of a 
finer grain, while some of it has a 
brownish tint. 

Fores Valvat^ or Valv^. 
Formerly applied to folding doors 
which opened in one height. 

FoREYN. An ancient term sig- 
nifying a drain or cesspool. 

Forge. A furnace in which iron 
or other metal is heated in order to 
be hammered into form ; to form by 
heating and hammering. 

Forge Iron or Forge Pig. A 
term applied to white pig-iron almost 
free from uncombined carbon ; it I is 
suitable for conversion into wrought 
iron. 

Fork. The branch formed by 
the meeting of two roads or two 
rivers. 

Forked Heading Joint. A 
method of making the heading joint 
of a floor board, by having a number 
of V shaped grooves fitted into each 
other. 

Form. The external appearance 
or disposition of the surfaces of a 
body. 

Formation. A group of strata 
connected together by community of 
age, origin or composition. 

FoRMERET. The arch rib which 
in Gothic groining lies next the wall ; 
it is thus less than the other ribs 
which divide the vaulting. 

Fornication. The forming of a 
vault ; an arching. 

Fort. A castle ; a fortified place. 

FoRTALiCE. A fortilage, or small 
outwork. 

Fortification. The science of 
military architecture ; a defensive 
building. 

Fortilage. A little fort.; a 
blockhouse. 

Fortlet. a little fort. 

Fortress. Any fortified place. 

FoRUM. In ancient architecture, 
a market place. 

Foss or Fosse. A ditch or moat. 

FossATUM. A ditch, or a place 
fenced with a ditch or trench. 

Fosses d'Aisances. The cess- 
pools of Paris. 
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Fossil. A petrified plant or 
animal occurring in the strata of the 
earth's surface. 

FosswAY. One of the four 
Roman military highways of Eng- 
land, with a ditch on each side. 

FoTHEE. Same as Fodder, which 
see. 

Foul Clay. In brickmaking, a 
** strong " clay containing little lime, 
magnesia, soda or other salts. 

Foul Drains. A term sometimes 
used to imply that the drains convey 
*' sewage" as distinguished from 
'' storm water". 

Foul Water. Generally synony- 
mous with " sewage," but sometimes 
used to denote the waste from 
kitchens, yard gullies, etc., as dis- 
tinguished from the discharge from 
water-closets. 

Foundation. That part of a 
structure which rests on the ground ; 
those parts of a structure below the 
base of the walls, and also for the 
supporting soil. Same as Footings, 
which see. 

Foundation Pile. A pile driven 
into the soil to increase the support- 
ing power under a foundation. 

Founder's Dust. A powder 
ground fine for casting purposes. 

Founder's Sand. A fine sand 
for making foundry moulds. 

Foundry. The process of cast- 
ing metals, or the works where 
metals are cast. 

Foundry Pig Iron. The term 
applied to all pig-iron having grey 
fracture and a large proportion of 
uncombined carbon. 

Founds. The Scotch term for 
footings. 

Fount. A font ; a fountain. 

Fountain. A spring of water ; 
an artificial spring of water ; the 
structure connected with a basin 
kept supplied with running water. 

Foxtail Wedging. In joinery, 
a method of sawing a series of cuts 
in the stump tenon of a rail and in- 
serting small wedges ; the rail is 
then driven into the mortise ; the 
wedges coming in contact with the 
bottom of the mortise cause the 
tenon to spread in the form of a 
dovetail. 



Foxy or Foxiness. A term 
applied to timber when disfigured 
by dull red or yellow stains caused 
by incipient decay ; indicates growth 
in a marshy soil. These stains are 
generally round the heart of the tree. 

Fracted. In heraldry, disjointed 
as if broken. 

Fragmentary Rocks. Rocks 
formed of the fragments of other 
rocks, as conglomerates, sandstones, 
etc. 

Fraisi. In fortifications, a de- 
fence consisting of pointed stakes 
driven into a rampart in a horizon- 
tal or inclined position. 

Frame or Framing. A combina- 
tion of timber firmly fixed together ; 
the casing of anything, as a door 
frame, window frame, etc. 

Frame. A kind of mould or 
ledge enclosing a board, which, 
being filled with wet sand, serves 
as a mould for castings. 

Frame Bridge. A bridge so 
formed as to secure the greatest 
strength with a given quantity of 
material. 

Framed. Any woodwork pub to- 
gether with mortises and tenons is 
said to be '* framed " . 

Framed and Braced Door. A 
door fra,med with stiles, rails and 
braces, and filled in with match 
boarding. 

Framed Bead and Butt. Con- 
sists of framing having bead and 
butt panels. 

Framed Bead and Flush. Con- 
sists of framing having bead and 
flush panels. 

Framed Floor. A name given 
to a floor used in large spans or 
where a good ceiling is required ; 
it consists of girders, binders, bridg- 
ing, and ceiling joists. 

Framed Ground. Consists of 
a frame mortised, etc., together; 
chiefly used in superior work round 
door openings, etc. 

Framed Partition. A trussed 
quarter partition, or a partition 
formed of wood framing and filled 
in with panels. 

Francis I. Style. The early 
Renaissance architecture of France 
during part of the sixteenth century. 
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Frankfort Black. The best 
quality is made from vine twigs, the 
inferior qualities being made from 
other woods charred and reduced to 
a powder. 

Franking. In window sashes, a 
method of making the joint where 
the vertical and horizontal bars 
meet ; two tenons are used instead 
of one, or a smaller tenon is let 
into the square on the bar and a 
piece haunched out between the 
tenon and rebate for glass to fit on 
the piece left on the other bar. 

Frater House. The refectory 

or hall of a monastic establishment. 

Fredstole. a seat near the altar. 

Free Chapel. A chapel founded 

by the king, and not subject to the 

jurisdiction of the ordinary. 

Free Church. Lately an ecclesi- 
astical body in Scotland, which 
was founded by those who left the 
Established Church in 1843. 

Freeing Beads. The beads 
formed on the elbows of the box- 
ings of a window to allow the 
shutters to rise high enough to 
come on to the bead of the window 
sill. 

Free Mason. Originally one of 
an ancient and secret fraternity of 
masons or builders in stone. 

Free Stone. A description of 
stone that will not split into layers, 
but may be sawn or cut in any 
direction. It is composed of small 
grains, as of sand, firmly cemented 
together ; the chief kind is oolite, 
a calcareous freestone whose grains 
resemble the eggs in the roe of a 
fish ; any soft stone which can be 
worked easily with a mallet and 
chisel is usually termed '* free- 
stone ". 

Free Stuff. Clean stuff", or 
timber which works easily without 
tearing, and free from knots. 

French or Dutch Arch. A 
common flat arch only used in in- 
ferior work across door and window 
openings, etc. 

French Casements. Are 

windows made the full height of the 
opening (less the frame) hinged to 
the jambs, and when shut fastened 
by means of long bolts, etc. 



French Drain. A trench partly 
filled with rough stone or broken 
brick to act as a subsoil drain. 

French Fliers. Fliers or flyers 
arranged round a rectangular well 
hole. 

French Green. A pigment 
made from copper. 

French Oak. Is similar to 
British oak in quality, colour, tex- 
ture and general characteristics. 

French Polish. A solution 
generally made by dissolving shellac 
in spirits of wine without heat ; it 
may be darkened by adding benzine 
or it may be coloured with various 
substances. 

French Roofing Tiles. Are 
about nine inches square in form, 
with a raised ledge on two sides ; 
they are laid diagonally, therefore 
the rain never hangs to the joints 
by capillary attraction but runs to 
the lower points and on to the sur- 
face of the next tile. 

French Ultramarine Blue 
(Guimets), Is composed of kaolin, 
carbonate of soda, sulphur and 
charcoal. 

French Wall Paper. Varies 
considerably in length and breadth 
of the piece, according to quality, 
but it generally averages about 
nine yards long and eighteen inches 
wide. 

Frequently Broken. This term 
in specifications refers to the heading 
joints of laths (in plasterer's work), 
which should be broken at about 
every sixth lath and must be butted, 
not lapped over each other. 

Fresco. A method of painting 
durably on walls with mineral and 
earthy colours on fresh plaster or 
on a wall laid with mortar not yet 
dry. 

Fret or Frette. An ornament 
consisting of small fillets or narrow 
bands intersecting each other at 
right angles ; used on the faces of 
the corona of cornices, soffits, etc. 

Fret Lead. The lead bars used 
for lead lights, **cames" or 
"calms," i.e., long strips of lead of 
H section. 

Fret Lead work. Lead glazing 
done with irregular pieces of glass. 
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Fretwork. In lead glazing, work 
of an intricate character, such as 
corner-pieces, borders, etc. 
Friary. A monastery. 
Friction. The resistance pro- 
duced by the rubbing of the surfaces 
of two solid bodies against each 
other. 

Friction Balls. A mechanical 
contrivance for moving heavy 
weights round a centre, as in cut- 
ting a block of marble. 

Friction Clutch. A method by 
which machinery is put in and out 
of gear. 

Friction Wheels. Wheels so 
arranged as to diminish the friction 
of machinery. 

Frieze. That part of the en- 
tablature of a column which is be- 
tween the architrave and cornice. 
Friezes are of various forms, usually 
flat, but sometimes convex, and in 
a few instances formed of two curves 
of a contrary flexure. In the Ionic 
order, modern architects sometimes 
use what is termed a "pulvinated 
frieze," i.e.^ one whose face is curved 
convexly or round. 

Frieze. A wallpaper about 
twenty -four inches wide (more or 
less) placed round the top part of 
the walls of a room ; it is generally 
of an elaborate pattern. 

Frieze of a Capital. Same as 
Hypotrachelium, which see. 

Frieze Panel. The upper panel 
in a six-panelled door. 

Frieze Rail. The narrow rail 
placed between the lock rail and the 
top rail of a door. 

Frigidarium. The cold bathing 
room in the baths of the ancients ; 
the word is sometimes used to de- 
note the cold bath itself. 

Frit. The material of which 
glass is made after it has been cal- 
cined or baked in a furnace, but 
before fusion. 

Frithstool or Freedstool. A 
seat or chair near the altar. 

Frog. A small barrel-shaped silk 
ornament with tassels, used in the 
decoration of mantels, etc. 

Frog. The rectangular sinking 
in a brick which forms a key for the 
mortar when the brick is laid or set. 



Front. The face of an arch or 
that portion shown in elevation. 

Front. Any side or face of a build- 
ing ; the entrance side or "front". 
Frontal. A little pediment or 
front piece over a small door or 
window ; a hanging or ornamental 
panel in front of an altar. 

Front Hearth. That part of a 
hearth resting upon the trimmer 
arch in front of a chimney breast. 
The '* back hearth " covers the space 
between the jambs of the chimney 
breast. 

Frontispiece. The decorated 
entrance of a building ; the face or 
forefront of a house ; the principal 
front of a building. 

Fronton. The triangular orna- 
ment over the principal entrance of 
a building ; the French term for 
pediment. 

Front Puttied. Glass puttied 
from the front or moulded side of 
a sash ; the removal of the superflu- 
ous back putty. 

Frosted. A species of rustic work, 
imitative of ice, formed by regular 
drops of water. 

Frowy Stuff. Short or brittle 
and soft timber. 

Frumstall. a chief seat or 
mansion house. 

Frush. Wood is said to be 
" frush " in the grain when, in con- 
sequence of the deceased lateral 
adhesion of the annual layers, it has 
become short and brittle, and has 
lost such elasticity and adhesiveness 
of fibre, which, in the ash, constitutes 
its peculiar excellence. 

Frustum. The part of a solid 
next the base formed by cutting off" 
the top ; the part of any solid, as of 
a cone, pyramid, etc., between two 
planes. 

FuLCUM or Fulcrum. The prop 
or support by which a lever is sus- 
tained. 

Full Centred Vault. One 
formed by a semi-cylinder. 

Fumage. a tax formerly on 
chimneys. 

Fumarium. a chimney ; an upper 
room used by the Romans for col- 
lecting the smoke from the lower 
apartments. 
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Funnel. That part of a chimney 
contained between the fireplace and 
the summit of the shaft. 

FuoR. A piece nailed upon a 
rafter to strengthen it when decayed. 

Fur. To nail small strips of 
wood on joists, rafters, etc., in order 
to make a level surface for lathing, 
boarding, etc. Same as Firring. 

Furlong. The eighth of a mile ; 
forty poles. 

Furnace. Any enclosed fireplace 
in which to produce a violent heat. 

Furniture. The visible brass- 
work of locks, knobs to doors, etc. ; 
the articles themselves. 

Furrow Drain. A deep open 
channel to carry off water. 

FusAROLE. A moulding generally 



placed under the echinus or quarter 
round of columns in the Doric, Ionia 
and Corinthian orders ; the shaft of 
a column, pilaster or pillar. 

Fuse. See Cut Out. 

Fusibility. Is the property of 
becoming liquid when subject to 
heat. The temperature at which this, 
is effected is called the "melting 
point ". 

Fusil. In heraldry, a bearing of 
a rhomboidal figure, so named from 
its spindle-shaped form. 

Fust. The shaft of a column or 
the trunk of a pilaster; the ridge 
of a roof. 

Fylfot. A kind of cross, often 
used in decoration and embroidery 
during the Middle Ages. 



G. As a numeral, G was anciently 
used to denote four hundred, and 
with a dash over it forty thousand. 

Gab. a hook on the eccentric 
which moves the steam valves. 

Gabbart Scaffolding or Gabbrs 
Scaffolding. A kind of scaffolding 
in which the standards are formed of 
deals or battens bolted together, the 
ledgers being inserted through a 
space left for them in the standard. 

Gabbro. a name given to the 
aggregate of diallage and felspar 
and sometimes, with serpentine or 
mica. 

Gabbronite. a mineral, a variety 
of nepheline found in Norway. 

Gabion. A cylindrical basket of 
wicker- or iron-work, filled with 
earth ; used for riveting the interior 
slopes of fieldworks. 

Gable. The upright triangular 
end of a house, from the cornice or 
eaves to the top of the building. or 
ridge. 

Gabled. Having gables. 

Gable-End. A gable : 

Gable-Roof. A converging roof 
open to the sloping rafters. 

Gablets. Small ornamental 
gables or canopies formed over 
buttresses, niches, etc. 

Gable-Window. A window in a 
gable; 



Gad. a kind of iron wedge with a. 
sharp point used for splitting stone ; 
a wedge or ingot of steel or iron ; a 
punch of iron with a wooden handle 
used by miners. 

Gadlings. Spikes of steel on the 
knuckles of gloves or mail. 

Gaff. A theatre or music hall 
of the lowest class. 

Gagger. a lifter used by 
founders, consisting of a light T 
shaped piece of iron. 

Gain. A mortise. 

Gain. The bevelled shoulder of 
a binding joist, used for the purpose 
of giving additional resistance to the 
tusk tenon below. 

Galena. Sulphide of lead. 

Galerites. a genus fossil of 
echinoderms, chiefly from chalk. 

Galilee. A porch or chapel at 
the entrance of a church ; usually 
built near or at the west end of 
abbey churches. 

Galipot. A white viscid resin 
found on fir trees (Pinus mariti- 
mus). 

Galipot Varnish. A strong 
varnish made by a commixture of 
galipot with powdered glass and 
Venice turpentine. 

Gallery. An upper floor with 
seats in a church or theatre ; the 
covered part of a building, commonly 
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in the wings, used as an ambulatory ; 
a long apartment serving to com- 
municate with others ; an ornamental 
walk or apartment in gardens formed 
by trees ; a corridor. 

Gallery. The three-armed sup- 
port which holds the globe over a gas 
burner. 

Gallery. An adit or drift in a 
mine, as a means of working. 

Gallery. An oblong reverbera- 
tory furnace with a row of retorts. 

Galleted. Joints in rubble 
masonry made by "galleting". 

Galleting. a method of making 
the coarse joints of rubble masonry, 
in which small chips of flint, etc., are 
stuck into the mortar while soft, 
generally crossing the joint diagon- 
aUy. 

Gallets. Small pieces of flints, 
etc., used for sticking in mortar 
joints when ** galleting". 

Gallium. A bright grey metal 
of extreme fusibility, discovered in 
zinc blende. 

Gall Oak. The Quercus iiifectoria. 

Gallon. An English measure of 
capacity, usually for liquids, con- 
taining four quarts. 

Gallows Bracket. One in 
which the diagonal strut is curved 
two ways or one of ^ shape. 

Galvanic Battery. Any arrange- 
ment of galvanic pairs or cells to 
produce an electric current. 

Galvanic Pile. See Voltaic 
Pile. 

Galvanised Iron. Iron covered 
with a thin coating of zinc, with or 
without galvanic process, whereby it 
is rendered less liable to be acted 
upon by moisture. 

Galvanism. The department of 
electrical science which treats of 
currents of electricity as due to 
chemical action, especially that of 
acids on metals. 

Galvanometer. An instrument 
for detecting the presence and 
ascertaining the force and direction 
of an electric current. 

Galvanoplastic. Pertaining to 
electrotyping. 

Galvanoscope. An instrument 
to determine the presence and 
direction of an electric current. 



Gamboge. A vegetable gum 
resin, much used as a yellow pig- 
ment, produced by a species of 
garcinia growing in Siam, Ceylon 
and parts of India ; it occurs in 
two forms, **pipe" and "cake". 
Gamboge consists principally of two 
constituents, a gum soluble in water, 
and a resin soluble in alcohol ; the 
latter being the true colouring 
matter. 

Gambrel Roof. A roof curved 
or crooked like a horse's hind leg. 

Gaming House. A house where 
gaming or gambling is carried on. 

Gaming Table. A table ap- 
propriated to gaming. 

Gammadion. a cruciform orna- 
ment composed of four gammas, 
placed back to back, forming a void 
Greek cross. 

Gang. A number of workmen 
under a " ganger ". 

Gang Board. A board or plank 
with cleats nailed across, as steps, 
to prevent slipping. 

Gang Boarding. Rough board- 
ing forming a gangway inside a roof. 

Ganger. The foreman or manager 
of a gang of excavators or labourers, 
or platelayers on a railway. 

Gangue. The impurities found 
in ores. 

Gangway. A passage in the 
House of Commons running across 
the house, which separates the 
independent members from the 
supporters of the Government and 
the opposition ; a passage, generally 
temporary, into or out of any place. 

Gangway. In mining, a main level. 

Ganil. a kind of brittle lime- 
stone. 

Ganister. a refractory material 
used for lining the Bessemer con- 
verters 

Ganister. A sandstone obtained 
from the coal measures ; used in a 
powdered state in the manufacture 
of steel. 

Gantry. A kind of raised tram- 
way formed by laying rails along the 
top of two parallel beams supported 
on two rows of standards. 

Garancin. a colouring matter 
produced by the action of sulphuric 
acid upon madder. 
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Garbe. In heraldry, a sheaf of 
grain. 

Gardant. In heraldry, said of a 
beast full faced and looking right 
forward. 

Garden. An enclosed piece of 
ground appropriated to the cultiva- 
tion of fruit, flowers or vegetables. 

Garden House. A summer- 
house. 

Garden Mould. Rich mellow 
earth. 

Garden Plot. A part of a garden 
laid out with flowers, etc. 

Garden Wall Bond or Modified 
English. A term used in brickwork 
when three courses are stretchers 
and every fourth course headers. 

Garden Wall in Flemish Bond. 
Is when three courses are stretchers 
and every fourth course built in 
Flemish bond. 

Garde Visure. In heraldry, a 
vizor. 

Gargoyle. A projecting orna- 
mental spout of a roof gutter of a 
building frequently in the form of a 
human or other figure. 

Garland. In carving, etc., a 
wreath or chaplet made of branches 
or flowers. 

Garner. A granary. 

Garnet. A hinge now called 
"cross garnet". 

Garnet. A precious stone of 
varying composition, colour and 
quality ; the most valuable are 
prized as gems, the inferior kinds 
being used for polishing other stones. 

Garnished. In heraldry, having 
an ornament attached. 

Garniture. Furniture ; orna- 
mental appendages ; embellish- 
ment. 

Garret. A room in a house on 
the upper floor immediately under 
the roof ; a turret. 

Garreted. Furnished with gar- 
rets. 

Garreting orGALLETiNG. Chips 
of stone inserted in rough jointings. 

Garrison. A fort or fortified 
place manned with soldiers, guns, 
etc. 

Garron. a large wrought-iron 
nail with a flat point and a rose 
head. 



Garter. In heraldry, the badge 
of the highest order of British 
knighthood, instituted by Edward 
III. about 1348 ; the order itself ; 
the principal king-at-arms ; the 
half of a bend. 

Garth. The central space round 
which a cloister is raised. 

Gas. An elastic fluid in the form 
of air ; popularly that obtained from 
coal, and used for the purpose of 
lighting, etc. 

Gasalier or Gaselier. A gas 
burning chandelier. 

Gas Apparatus. . Apparatus for 
the manufacture or preparation of 
gas. 

Gas Bracket. A fixed or jointed 
horizontal gas pipe, more or less 
ornamental, supplied with a burner. 

Gas Burner. The jet fitted at 
the end of a gas pipe from which 
the flame issues. 

Gas Condenser. An apparatus 
for purifying the gas from the tar 
by means of water. 

Gas Engine. An engine in which 
gas is the motive power. 

Gas Fitter. A workman who 
fits up pipes, burners, gasaliers, etc., 
for gas. 

Gas Fixtures. A gas bracket ; 
a gasalier. 

Gas Gauge. A device to test gas 
pressure. 

Gas Govenor. A gas regulator. 

Gas Holder. A gasometer. 

Gasiform. Having the form of 
gas. 

Gasify. To convert into gas. 

Gas Jet. A gas burner ; a jet of 
flame from it. 

Gasket. The plaited hemp used 
for packing the pistons of steam 
engines and pumps, also for inserting 
in the sockets of cast-iron pipes 
before running with lead. 

Gas Light. The light produced 
by the combustion of coal gas. 

Gas Main. A principal pipe 
leading from the gas works, and 
having branches and distributing 
pipes. 

Gas Meter or Gasometer. A 
machine attached to a gas works 
and pipes, to show the quantity of 
gas used ; an instrument or appa- 
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ratus intended to measure, collect, 
preserve or mix different gases ; a 
reservoir of gas. 

Gasoline. A light grade of 
petroleum. 

GasoMetry. The science or 
practice of measuring gases. 

Gasoscope. An apparatus for 
indicating the presence of gas in 
mines, buildings, etc. 

Gas Regulator. An apparatus 
for equalising and regulating the 
flow of gas. 

Gas Retort. A vessel used for 
holding the material of which gas 
of any kind is to be made. 

Gas Tar. The bituminous sub- 
stance that distils over in the 
manufacture of coal gas. 

Gastromancy. Among the 
ancients, a kind of divination by 
means of large bellied glasses. 

Gas Water. Water through 
which the common gas made at the 
gas works has passed. 

Gas Works. A manufactory 
where coal gas is made. 

Gate. A frame of timber, iron, 
etc., which opens or closes a passage ; 
the passage into a city, an enclosure 
or a large edifice ; the frame T^hich 
stops the passage of water through 
a dam, loch, etc. 

Gate Catch. A contrivance 
fixed in the ground for keeping a 
gate open. 

Gate Clip. A staple forming the 
upper socket of an iron gate. 

Gate House. A house at or 
over a gate. 

Gateman. a lodge keeper; the 
gate porter at a park lodge ; the 
attendant at a swing gate at a rail- 
way crossing. 

Gate Step. An iron block with 
a socket for securing the lower pivot 
of an iron gate. 

Gate Stop. A contrivance of 
various forms sunk in the ground 
for stopping a gate at a certain 
point. 

Gateway. The way through a 
gate ; a gate. 

Gate with Bow. A swinging 
hand gate working in a semicircular 
bow or railing for admission of one 
person only at a time. 



Gathering. The contraction of 
an opening by corbelling the bricks 
over, as in a chimney just over the 
fireplace. 

Gathering. Is a fault in the use 
of distemper ; in different positions 
it appears to be of varying texture 
and thus looks rather patchy ; this 
defect chiefly arises from unequal 
suction. 

Gathering of the Wings or 
Gathering. That part of a chimney, 
or that part of the funnel or flue, 
which contracts as it ascends. 

Gauge. An instrument made to 
strike a line parallel to the straight 
side of a board ; in riveting, the 
distance apart of the rivets from 
centre to centre ; in slating or tiling 
the distance from one course to the 
next. 

Gauge. A measure ; a standard 
of measurement ; to ascertain the 
contents or capacity of ; the width 
between the rails on a line of rail- 
way, the narrow gauge being four 
feet eight and a half inches, and the 
broad gauge seven feet. 

Gauge Board. A platform made 
of boards used for mixing concrete, 
etc., on. 

Gauged Arch. A brick arch in 
which the bricks are cut and rufcbed 
to the required radial form. 

Gauged Brickwork. * That built 
with bricks cut and rubbed to the 
exact size required, to ensure a fine 
joint ; used for arches, mouldings for 
cornices, architraves, etc. 

Gauged Stuff. In plastering, is 
composed of three quarters of 
plasterer's putty to one quarter of 
plaster of Paris ; it is used when the 
work is wanted to set very quickly. 

Gauged Work. Plastering done 
with gauged stuff. 

Gauge Pile. See Guide Pile. 

Gauging. The science of measur- 
ing or ascertaining the contents of 
casks or vessels. 

Gauging Rod. An exciseman's 
measuring staff. 

Gauging Rule. A sliding rule 
with four faces ; used in *' gauging ". 

Gault. a series of beds of clay 
and marl lying between the upper 
and lower greensands. 
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Gault Bricks. Are generally 
white, but some of the inferior 
qualities have a pink tinge ; they are 
made from a bed of clay which lies 
between the upper and lower green- 
sand formations ; in its natural state 
it contains sufficient chalk to flux 
the mass and give the brick a white 
colour. 

Gaze, At. In heraldry, repre- 
sented full faced, as a buck. 

Gazon. In fortifications, pieces 
of turf used to line parapets and 
the faces of earthworks. 

Gear. Mechanical appliances ; 
toothed wheels. 

Gear Cutter. A machine for 
making cog wheels. 

Gearing. A train of toothed 
wheels for transmitting motion. 

Gear Wheel. A wheel with 
cogs. 

Geat. The hole through which 
molten metal descends into the 
mould. 

Gedackt. Applied to organ 
stops closed in at the top. 

Geest. Alluvial matter on the 
surface of land, not of recent origin. 

Gelatine. Animal glutin, a jelly- 
like substance obtained by treating 
bones with dilute hydrochloric acid 
and boiling the residuum. 

Gelose. a vegetable isinglass 
prepared from seaweed 

Gemel. In heraldry, a pair of 
parallel bars. 

Gemel Window. A window 
with two bays. 

Gemmels. a mediaeval term for 
hinges. 

Gems-horn. A tapering metal 
organ stop of very musical tone. 

Generant. a point, line or 
surface conceived of, as by its 
motion, generating a line, surface 
or solid. 

Generating Curve. See Evo- 
lute. 

Generating Line or Plane. In 
geometry, a line or plane which 
moves according to a given law, 
either round one of its extremities 
as a fixed point or axis, or parallel 
to itself in order to generate a plane 
figure or solid formed by the space 
it has gone over. 



Generating Surface. The heat- 
ing surface of a boiler, or that on 
which heat is applied to generate 
steam. 

Generator. A vessel in which 
steam, etc., is generated. 

Generatrix. A point, line or sur- 
face which, by its motion, generates 
a line, surface or solid. 

Genesis. In geometry, the forma- 
tion of a line or solid by the motion 
of a point, line or plane. 

Geneva Cross. A red Greek 
cross on a white ground ; the dis- 
tinguishing mark of military ambu- 
lances, etc. 

GENOUlLLijRE. In fortifications, 
the part of a parapet of a battery 
under the embrasure. 

GENOUiixiRE. The interior slope 
of the parapet below the sill of an 
embrasure ; the height of the parapet 
above the banquette in a barbette 
battery. 

Gentese. In Early English archi- 
tecture, cusps or featherings in the 
arch of a doorway. 

Geode. a hollow nodule of any 
mineral substance, often lined with 
crystals ; the cavity in such a nodule. 

Geodesy. The art of measuring 
and surveying land in which the 
curvature of the earth is taken into 
account. 

Geodetic. Pertaining to geodesy ; 
carried oiit or determined by means 
of geodesy. 

Geology. The science which in- 
quires into the successive changes 
which have taken place in the 
organic and inorganic kingdoms of 
nature ; the science which seeks out 
these changes and traces their in- 
fluence in modifying the surface 
and the external appearance of the 
earth. 

Geometrical. That relating to 
geometry. 

Geometrical Line. In per- 
spective, any straight line in the 
geometrical or primary line. 

Geometrically. According to 
geometry. 

Geometrical Plane. In per- 
spective, is a plane parallel to the 
horizon ; it is usually at right angles 
with the perspective plane. 
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Geometrical Progression. A 
progression in which the terms in- 
crease or decrease by a common 
ratio, as 1, 3, 9, 27 ; 144, 72, 36, 18. 

Geometrical Stair. One in 
which there is an opening or weU 
hole T3etween the progressive and 
retrogressive flights, and no newels, 
but having a continuous handrail. 

Geometrical Tracery. That 
having figures, such as circles, tre- 
foils, quatrefoils, which do not 
always regularly join each other but 
touch at points. 

Geometric Elevation. A design 
for any part of a building drawn 
according to the rules of geometry, 
as opposed to perspective or natural 
elevation. 

Geometrician. One well versed 
in geometry. 

Geometric Pen. An instrument 
for drawing curves. 

Geometry. That science which 
treats of the objects of figured 
space. 

Geonomy. The science of the 
physical laws relating to the earth. 

Geoponics. The art or science 
of agriculture. 

Georama. a hollow globe on 
the inside of which the countries, 
oceans, etc., of the earth are repre- 
sented to the spectators, who stand 
on a framework in the centre. 

George. A figure of St. George 
on horseback engaging the dragon, 
worn pendent from the collar by 
Knights of the Garter. 

Georgian. Relating to the reigns 
of the Georges in Great Britain (1714- 
1830). 

Geostatic Arch. Is an arch 
in equilibrium under the vertical 
pressure of an earth embankment. 

Geothermometer. An instru- 
ment for ascertaining the degree of 
heat contained in the earth at dif- 
ferent places, especially in artesian 
wells, mines, etc. 

German Plate Glass. Sheet 
glass. 

German Silver. A white alloy 
consisting of nickel, copper and zinc. 

German Steel. A metal of pig 
or white plate iron in forges where 
charcoal is used for fuel. 



German Ultra5iarine Blue 
{Gahnu). Consists of kaolin and 
cobalt oxide. 

German Vermilion. Is a pig- 
ment made of the tersulphide of anti- 
mony ; it is of an orange red colour. 

Get, Getter. The operation of 
loosening earth so that it can be 
lifted with a shovel is termed 
"getting," and the men using pick- 
axes or other tools for this purpose 
are called "getters". 

Ghant. Stairs descending to a 
river. 

Ghetto. That quarter of certain 
Italian towns in which Jews live. 

GiALLOLiNO. A fine yellow pig- 
ment much used under the name 
of Naples yellow. 

Giant Powder. A form of 
dynamite consisting of infusorial 
earth saturated with nitro-glycerine. 

Giant's Causeway. A vast 
collection of basaltic pillars in the 
north of Ireland. 

Gib. The arm of a crane. 

Gibbet. The post and arm of a 
crane. 

GiBLEA Cheque. A Scotch term 
to denote the cutting away of the 
right angle formed by the front and 
returns of the aperture of a stone 
door frame, in the form of a rebate 
or reveal, so as to make the outer 
side of the door flush with the face 
of the wall. 

GiBLET Cheque. A Scotch term 
for the rebate in a door frame into 
which the door closes. 

Gibs. Pieces of iron employed 
to clasp the straps on heavy frame- 
work, such as roofs, etc. 

Gibs and Cotters. Gibs used 
with " cotters " or wedges. 

Gib Staff. A long pole to gauge 
water or to shove a boat into deep 
water. 

Gild. To overlay with gold ; to 
colour with gold. 

Gilding. The art or practice of 
overlaying with gold ; that which is 
laid on ; there are two kinds of 
gilding, viz., burnished and dead. 
The former, after the gold leaf is laid 
on, is polished or well rubbed with 
an ivory burnisher, and the latter is 
left unburnished. 
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Gilding Metal. An alloy of 
copper, brass and tin. 

Gilding Size. Same as Gold 
Size. 

Gill. A measure ; a fourth of a 
pint. 

Gills. Flat plates of iron secured 
to a stove for increasing the radi 
ating surface. 

Gilt. Gilded ; adorned with 
gold or something resembling gold ; 
gilding. 

GiMBAL. A form of universal 
joint for securing free motion in 
suspension, or for suspending any- 
thing, such as a lamp, compass, etc., 
so that it may always retain a certain 
position or be in equilibrium. 

Gimlet. A small boring tool 
having a screw point, a grooved 
staff and a cross handle. 

Gin. a machine of various kinds 
for driving piles, raising great 
weights, etc. ; a pump worked by 
wheels. 

GiNGiNG. The lining of a shaft 
with bricks or masonry. 

GiNNY Carriage. A strong rail- 
way car for conveying materials. 

Girandole. A chandelier ; a 
large kind of branched candle- 
stick. 

GiRARD Turbine. The girard 
turbine is a parallel flow impulse 
motor, the power being due almost 
entirely to the velocity of the water. 

Girder. A longitudinal beam 
of wood or iron in a floor which 
sustains the joists when the distance 
between the walls render it necessary 
to give them additional support ; 
any large beam of wood or iron to 
support a weight. 

Girder Bowstring. A girder 
with a curved upper flange. 

Girder Box. A girder built up 
of D section. 

Girder Braced. A girder whose 
flanges are connected by diagonal 
bars. 

Girder Lattice. A girder whose 
flanges are connected by crossed 
diagonal bars. 

Girder Plate. A girder built 
up of wrought iron or steel plates. 

Girdle. A circular band or fillet 
round the shaft of a column. 



Girdling. A method of killing 
trees by cutting circles in the bark 
with an axe. 

Girth or Girt. The total length 
of the cross section of a moulding or 
mouldings ; the total length round 
the trunk of a tree or similar body. 

Gismondite. a native silicate of 
lime found near Rome, and in Sicily, 
etc. 

Give. To yield to pressure, as a 
floor beam, etc. 

Glacial Drift. Drift transported 
or deposited by ice. 

Glacial Period. A period or 
epoch commencing during the 
newer pliocene and terminating 
before the close of the post pliocene, 
during which the climate in what 
are now temperate latitudes was 
polar. 

Glacial Theory. The accepted 
theory that the drift is due mainly 
to the action of ice. 

Glacier Mud. Boulder earth. 

Glacis. A sloping bank ; in 
fortifications, the parapet of a 
covered way. 

Glair. The white of an egg used 
as size or varnish ; any similar vis- 
cous, transparent substance. 

Glance Coal. Anthracite. 

Glancescent. Of a bluish or sea- 
green appearance. 

Gland. The pressing piece of a 
stuffing box of an engine. Same as 
Collar. 

Glass. A hard, brittle, trans- 
parent substance formed by fusing 
silicious matter with fixed alkalies. 

Glass Bender. A workman who 
moulds glass into certain forms by 
heat. 

Glass Blower. One whose busi- 
ness is to blow and fashion glass. 

Glass Case. A case or shallow 
box having a glass lid and fre- 
quently the sides of glass ; a "show " 
case. 

Glass Cutting. The process by 
which glass may be cut or ground 
into ornamental forms. 

Glass Faced. Faced with glass ; 
reflecting like a mirror. 

Glass Furnace. A furnace in 
which the materials for glass are 
melted. 
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Glass Grinding. Glass cutting 
and grinding the edges to a bevel. 

Glass House. A conservatory ; 
a building where glass is made. 

Glass Maker's Soap. Manganese; 
from its cleansing action in glass- 
making materials. 

Glass Metal. Glass in fusion in 
the pot. 

Glass Mosaic. A mosaic of small 
shapes of coloured glass often re- 
presenting a picture so perfectly as 
to deceive the eye. 

Glass Mould. A metallic shap- 
ing box, in which glass is pressed or 
blown to form. 

Glass Painting. The art of 
painting or staining with colours on 



Glass Paper and Glass Cloth. 
Are made respectively from paper 
and calico, and consist of a coating 
of ground glass attached to the paper 
or cloth by glue ; used for obtaining 
a smooth surface on wood or for 
i-ubbing down painted work. 

Glass Press. A device to apply 
pressure to glass in a mould while 
in a plastic state. 

Glass Shade. A cover of glass 
of various forms, placed over articles 
to protect them from dust, etc., or 
over gas jets, lamps, etc., to equalise 
the l^ht. 

Glass Slate. A* piece of plate 
glass the size of a slate inserted in 
roofs to give light. 

Glass Soap. The black oxide of 
manganese. 

Glass Stainer. One who follows 
the trade or occupation of glass 
staining. 

Glass Staining. The art or 
process of colouring glass during the 
process of manufacture. 

Glass Tile. A tile made of glass, 
inserted in roofs to give light. 

Glass- Ware. Articles manu- 
factured in glass. 

Glass- Work. Glass manufacture ; 
glass-ware. 

Glass- Works. A place, building 
or works where glass is manufac- 
tured. 

Glasswort. a plant yielding 
much soda, and used in making 
glass. ' 
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Glastonbury. A town in Somer- 
setshire ; the seat of a celebrated 
abbey, now in ruins. 

Glauberite. a greyish -yellow 
mineral consisting of sulphate of 
soda and sulphate of lime. 

Glaucolite. a mineral of a 
lavender blue colour, a silicate of 
alumina and lime. 

Glauconite. An argillaceous 
marl sometimes containing a mix- 
ture of greensand. 

Glaucous. Of a sea-green colour. 

Glaze. To fix glass ; the colour 
used for " graining ". 

Glaze Kiln. A kiln in which 
glazed biscuit- ware is placed for 
firing. 

Glazer. a workman who glazes 
earthenware. 

Glazier. One whose business is 
to fix panes of glass in window 
frames, etc., making lead lights, 
etc. 

Glazier's Brads or Sprigs. Have 
no heads and are generally used for 
securing large panes of glass. 

Glazier's Diamond. A small 
diamond fixed on a handle and used 
by glaziers for cutting glass. 

Glazing. In painting, semi- 
transparent colours passed thinly 
over other colours to modify their 
effect. 

Glazing. The colour used for 
graining; fixing glass in window 
frames, etc. ; a thin vitreous coating 
given to pottery, as tiles, etc. 

Glebe. A piece of earth contain- 
ing ore ; the land belonging to a 
parish church or ecclesiastical bene- 
fice. 

Glebe. Land containing ore. 

Glebe House. A parsonage house. 

Glimmer. Mica. 

Globe. A ball ; a sphere ; any- 
thing of a globular or nearly globular 
shape, as a lamp glass or gas shade. 

Globular. Having the form or 
shape of a small globe or sphere. 

Globular Projection. A kind 
of projection in which the eye is 
supposed to look from a point dis- 
tant from the globe half the chord 
of an arc of 90°. 

Glory. A circle of rays sur- 
rounding the person of saints, etc. 
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Gloss. The brightness or lustre 
from a polished surface. 

Glossology. The definition of 
technical terms. 

Glow. To shine with intense 
heat ; to be incandescent. 

Glow Lamp. An apparatus by 
which electricity is converted to 
light with practically no combustion 
of conductor. Its candle power is 
from eight to two thousand, the usual 
size being sixteen. It is often called 
the incandescent lamp. 

Glue. A tenacious substance 
made from waste pieces of skins, 
horns, hoofs and other animal oflfal ; 
these are steeped, washed, boiled, 
strained, melted, reboiled and cast 
into thin cakes which are then dried. 
Good glue should be of a strong 
dark colour, free from black or 
cloudy spots, hard in the cake and 
with little or no smell. 

Glued and Blocked. In joinery, 
anything glued and strengthened 
with blocks. 

Glued and Blocked Joint. Is 
when two boards at right angles to 
«ach other have (in addition to the 
joint being glued) small blocks glued 
in the angle to strengthen the joint. 

Glyph. A fluting cut as an orna- 
ment, chiefly in the Doric frieze ; a 
■channel, usually one of the channels 
of a triglyph ; a sunken channel, 
the term being usually applied to a 
vertical one. 

Glyphic. Pertaining to carving 
or sculpture ; a hieroglyphic. 

Glyptics. The art of engraving 
on gems. 

Glyptotheca. a building or 
room for the preservation of works 
of sculpture. 

Gnarl. An outside knot in 
wood. 

Gneiss. A species of rock, 
arranged in layers and composed of 
quartz, feldspar and mica. 

Gno^hometrical. a term used 
in the measurement of angles ; also 
applied to telescopes and micro- 
scopes ; used for ascertaining the 
inclination of strata or measuring 
angles of crystals by reflection. 

Gnomon. A rod, style or pillar 
erected perpendicularly to the hori- 



zon, from the shadow of which 
the altitudes, declinations, etc., of 
the sun and stars may be deter- 
mined. 

Gnomon. The style or pin which, 
by its shadow on the dial plate, shows 
the hour ; the index of the hour circle 
of a globe. 

Gnomon. The figure made up of 
the two complements of a parallelo- 
gram together with either of the 
parallelograms about the diameter. 

Gnomon. In dialling, the style, 
pin or cock of a dial, the shadow of 
which points the houi*. 

Gnomon. An instrument for 
measuring shadows ; the part of a 
parallelogram which remains when 
one of the parallelograms about its 
diagonal is removed. 

Gnomonic Projection. The pro- 
jection of the lines of a sphere from 
the centre. 

Gnomonics. The art or science 
of dialling. 

Goaf. The waste place in a 
colliery ; waste refuse. 

Goat-foot. A satyr ; a faun. 

Gobbets. Stones ; a measure or 
quantity ; so called in the reign of 
Edward III. 

Gobbing. Refuse thrown back 
into the excavations after the re- 
moval of the coal. 

Gobelin. A rich French tapes- 
try. 

GoBONATED. In heraldry, divided 
into equal parts (used of a charge). 

GoDOWN. A warehouse or store- 
room. 

GoDROQM or Gadroon. An or- 
namented moulding, consisting of 
headings or cablings. 

God's-acre. A burial ground. 

Going of a Flight. The distance 
from the first riser to the last riser 
in a flight of stairs. 

Going of a Stair. The distance 
from riser to riser ; also applied to 
the width of stair, or length of steps 
or treads. 

GoLA. The Italian term for 
cyma. 

Gold. A metal of a bright yellow 
colour, the most valuable, ductile, 
malleable, and, except platina, the 
heaviest of all the metals. 
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Gold Beater. One whose oc- 
cupation is to beat or foliate gold for 
gilding. 

Gold Beater's Skin. A mem- 
brane prepared from the large 
intestine of an ox, which gold 
beaters lay between the leaves of 
the metal while they beat it. 

Gold Beating. The reducing of 
gold to extremely thin leaves by 
beating with a hammer. 

Gold Cloth. Cloth interwoven 
with gold thread. 

Golden Age. A fabled primeval 
period of perfect human happiness 
and innocence, in which the earth 
yielded her fruits without toil, and 
air creatures lived in peace. 

Golden Fleece. In heraldry, an 
order of knighthood instituted in 
1429 and now common to Spain and 
Austria. 

Gold Foil. A thin sheet of gold 
used by dentists and others. 

Gold Leaf. Consists of gold 
beaten to the thickness of tissue 
paper ; it is classed according to 
thickness as singles, doubles or 
trebles, sold in books containing 
twenty-five pieces three and a 
quarter inches square, which are 
placed between the leaves of the 
book, which are rubbed with red 
chalk to prevent the gold from ad- 
hering to the leaves of the book. 
Common gold leaf is not more than 
a two hundred thousandth part of 
an inch in thickness. Five grains 
may be beaten out so as to cover a 
8iu*face of more than 270 square 
inches. 

Gold Plate. Vessels, dishes, 
etc., of gold. 

Gold Size. A kind of varnish 
applied to surfaces to be gilded, to 
form a basis to receive and secure 
the gold leaf. 

Goldsmith. A worker in gold ; a 
dealer in gold plate. 

GoLDSMiTHRY. Goldsmith's work. 

Gold Thread. A flattened silver 
gilt wire laid over a thread of silk. 

Gold Wire. Gold reduced to the 
form of wire. 

GoMER. A Hebrew measure. 

Gong. An instrument which, 
when struck with a padded stick, 



emits a loud sonorous sound ; it has 
replaced the dinner bell in many 
English houses. 

GoNGE. A chisel with a curved 
blade ; used to cut circular holes, 
grooves, etc. 

GoNGE Slips. A hone for sharpen- 
ing gonges. 

Goniometer. An instrument for 
measuring solid angles. 

GoNiOMETRY. The art or science 
of measuring solid angles. 

Good Sheet Zinc. That which 
is uniform in colour ; it should stand 
bending backwards and forwards 
without cracking. 

Goods Train. A train for con- 
veying merchandise only. 

Goods Truck. A truck for goods. 

Gopher. The wood of which 
Noah's ark was directed to be made. 

Gore. In heraldry, a gore-shaped 
abatement, denoting cowardice. 

Gore. A hollow moulding ; the 
entrance into a bastion or other out- 
work. 

Gorge. A concave moulding or 
cavetto. 

Gorge. In fortifications, the 
entrance into the bastion or other 
outwork. 

Gorged. In heraldry, bearing a 
crown or the like about the neck. 

GoRGONEiA. Keystones carved 
with gorgons' heads ; masks carved 
in imitation of the gorgon Medusa's 
head. 

Gossan. An oxide of iron and 
quartz which frequently occurs in 
mineral lodes at shallow depths. 

Gothic. Pertaining to the Goths ; 
the Gothic style of architecture ; the 
language of the Goths. 

Gothic. A style of architecture 
with high and sharply pointed 
arches, clustered columns, etc. 

Gothic Arch. A pointed arch, 
or one composed of two segments 
of circles meeting at an angle at the 
top. 

GoTTENBURG White Deals. Are 
hard and stringy ; only used for 
rough work. 

GouFiNG. A Scotch term for 
'* underpinning". 

GouFiNG Foundations. A Scotch 
term for a mode of securing unsound 
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walls by driving wedges or pins 
under their foundations. 

GovENOE. A pair of heavy balls 
connected with machinery, and 
designed to equalise the speed of 
steam engines by operating on the 
throttle valve of the engine. 

GovENOR. A contrivance for re- 
ducing the pressure of gas, not 
allowing more to pass than is 
necessary for consumption. 

Go WAN. Decomposed granite ; 
the term is also applied to the solid 
rock. 

GozzAN. Oxide of iron and 
quartz. 

Grab. A tool used in large ex- 
cavations ; they are of various forms. 
Gradation. In painting, regular 
arrangement, as in the gradual 
blending of one tint into another. 
Gradatory. Steps from the 
cloisters into a church. 

Grade. Degree of slope in a 
road ; to adjust the rate of slope in 
a road. 

Grade. The slope of a roadway ; 
usually expressed by stating the 
ratio of the rise to the horizontal 
distance. 
Gr ADETTi. The same as Annulets . 
Gradient. The inclination, fall 
or slope given to the surface of a 
road or railway ; the degree of ascent 
or descent. 

Gradin. a tier of seats ; a 
toothed chisel used by sculptors. 
Graduate. To mark with degrees 
or a scale. 

Graduation. Regular progression 
by succession of degrees ; a division 
into degrees or parte ; the conferring 
or receiving of academical degrees ; 
the reduction of a liquid to a certain 
consistency by evaporation. 

Graduation. The division of 
circular arcs into degrees, minutes, 
etc. 

Graduator. An instrument for 
dividing lines into small regular 
intervals. 

Gr^ecostasis. a hall or portico 
adjoining the Roman comitia. 
Graff. A ditch or trench. 
Graffiti. Ancient inscriptions, 
made by scribbling with a stylus 
on a wall. 



Grafting Tool. A kind of nar- 
row spade used for digging clay. 
Graile. Sand or gravel. 
Grain. In wood ot stone, the 
line of direction in which either may 
be split transversely ; the . vein or 
fibres of wood or other substances ; 
'* against the grain " is against the 
natural inclination of the grain. 

Grain. Of stone, in the direction 
of the laminae or layers. 

Grainage. An ancient duty in 
London, consisting of the twentieth 
part of the salt imported by aliens. 

Grain Colours. Dyes from cochi- 
neal. 

Grained. Rough, made less, 
smooth ; painted or coloured like 
the grain of wood. 

Grainer. a painter who paints, 
in imitation of the grain of wood. * 

Graining. A method of paint- 
ing in imitation of some expensive 
wood or marble. 

Grain Tin. Tin melted with 
charcoal. 

Gramile. a little grain ; a small 
particle. 

Grammar School. A school in 
which the classics are taught. , 

Gramme. The French standard 
unit of weight equal to 15*443 grains • 
troy. 

Granary. A storehouse for 
grain. 

Grand Stand. The principal 
stand, usually of wood, at a race- 
course, football ground, etc. 

Grange. A monastic farm with 
the buildings, etc. 
Granger. A farm bailiff. 
Granilite. a granite composed 
of more than three ingrediente. 

Granite. Of which there are 
several varieties, is a stone found 
both red and grey in colour ; the 
former is the hardest. Scotch granite 
is considered the most durable. 
Granite is composed of quartz, 
feldspar and mica confusedly crystal- 
lised together ; it takes a very fine 
polish. 

Granitic Paint. Is a paint more 
durable and cheaper than lead paints^ 
and is said to be proof against wet, 
heat or frost ; well adapted for paint- 
ing or making joints in iron work. 
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Granitine. An aggregate of three 
species of minerals, differing in some 
of its constituents from granite. 

Grant. A conveyance in writing ; 
the thing conveyed. 

Grant's Black or Bideford 
Black. Is a mineral substance found 
near Bideford ; it contains a large 
proportion of silicious matter ; it has 
not much staining power ; it is denser 
than lampblack. 

Granular. Composed of or re- 
sembling granules. 

Granular Limestone. A lime- 
stone generally found in the primi- 
tive rocks, the white variety being 
used as a statuary marble. 

Granulated Cork Paint. Is 
applied over paint to protect and 
roughen surfaces upon which the 
condensed moisture is likely to 
deposit, such as asphalt floors, paved 
ceuings, etc. The composition used 
for asphalt floors is composed of 
four parts of Venetian red and one 
part of red lead, mixed into a stiff 
paste with Stockholm tar, and laid 
on the surface of the asphalt about 
one-eighth inch thick ; the granulated 
cork is then sprinkled over the paint 
to a depth of three-eighths inch and 
pressed in with a hand float ; when 
dry the loose cork is brushed off. 

Granulation. The art of forming 
into granules ; the process of render- 
ing a metal granular by pouring it 
in a melted state through an iron 
cullender into water. 

Grapery . A building or enclosure 
for the rearing of grapes. 

Graphic Formula. A formula 
representing the relations of the 
atoms of a molecule to each other. 

Graphic Granite. Is composed 
of long parallel prisms of quartz and 
felspar ; it contains very little mica ; 
it is not often used for building ; 
pegmatite. 

Graphite. Black-lead ; plumbago ; 
a scratched figure or rude inscription. 

Graphium. a stylus. 

Graphometer. a mathematical 
instrument for measuring the degrees 
of an angle. 

Graphotype. a chemical process 
for obtaining blocks for surface 
printing without engraving. 



Grassland. Land kept under 
grass 

Grassplot. a plot covered with 
grass. 

Grate. A frame of iron bars for 
holding fuel for a fire ; a frame 
composed of parallel or cross bars 
with interstices. 

Graticulation. The division of 
a design or draught into squares 
for the purpose of reducing or en- 
larging it. 

Grating. A partition of bars ; 
lattice work ; a perforated disc of 
iron or brass fixed over the outlet 
from a bath, sink, etc. ; a grating 
made of wood battens used in a 
bathroom, etc., to keep the feet from 
the floor. 

Graunge or Grange. A granary 
or farm belonging to a religious 
house. 

Grave. To carve or cut on stone 
or other hard substance with a chisel 
or edged tool. 

Gravel. Small stones,- often 
intermixed with particles of sand, 
etc. 

Gravelling. A covering with 
gravel ; gravel. 

Gravel Plank. A horizontal 
board placed on its edge upon the 
ground at the bottom of a pale 
fence. 

Graver. An instrument for 
turning iron after it has been 
roughed out by the **heel tool"; 
a square piece of steel fixed in a 
handle and bevelled diagonally at 
the end ; the burin of an engraver. 

Grave Stone. A stone gener- 
ally worked into some monumental 
form and laid or erected over or 
near a grave. 

Graveyard. A burial ground. 

Gravitation. The force which 
bodies attract and tend to each 
other. 

Gravity. Is that power or force 
which causes bodies to approach 
each other ; that force wherewith 
a body endeavours to descend to- 
wards the centre of the earth ; this 
is termed "absolute gravity" when 
the body tends downwards in free 
space. Relative gravity is the force 
it endeavours to descend with in a 
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fluid. Terrestrial gravity is that 
force by which bodies are urged 
towards the centre of the earth. 
See Specific Gravity. 

Gray-stone. A greyish rock, 
sometimes of a greenish tint ; com- 
posed of felspar and augite and 
allied to basalt. 

Graywacke. a gritty kind of 
sandstone ; a coarse slate ; in geo- 
logy? 3- secondary rock. 

Grease Trap. A contrivance in 
a drain trap for catching the grease 
contained in water discharged from 
sinks, etc. 

Great Hundred of Timber. Con- 
tains 120 deals. 

Gree, Grees, Grese or Gryse. 
Old terms signifying a step, steps or 
degrees. 

Greek Church. The Eastern 
Church which separated from Rome 
in the ninth century. 

Greek Cross. One in which the 
two branches are of equal length. 

Greek Orders. The Doric, Ionic 
and the Corinthian orders. 

Greek Tile. A kind of orna- 
mental tile fixed on edge, usually in 
a row along the eaves of a roof ; also 
called ''antefixa". 

Green. A colour composed of 
blue and yellow. 

Green. Damp and newly made, 
applied to sand moulds. 

Green or Wet Timber. That 
newly felled, when it only equals 
about half the strength of dry timber. 

Greenheart (Nedandra rodicti). 
A timber of a dark green colour but 
turns black with age ; it is found in 
the north-east of S. America ; it is 
the strongest we have and is largely 
used for dock gates and where extra- 
ordinary wear or strength is required ; 
it is clean and straight in grain, very 
hard and heavy, imported in roughly 
hewn logs from twelve to twenty- 
four inches square, and up to fifty 
feet in length. 

Greenhouse. A conservatory in 
which tender plants are sheltered 
from the weather and preserved 
during winter. 

Green Room. A room near the 
stage, to which actors retire during 
the interval of their parts in a play. 



Green-Sand. A silicious stone 
spotted green, in some cases with 
silicate of iron. 

Greenstone Trap or Winstone. 
Is a mixture of felspar and horn- 
blende ; it varies in colour from a 
greenish tint to black ; chiefly used 
for paving setts and road metal. 

Green. Verditer. Is a pigment 
produced from a carbonate of copper 
and lime. 

Green Vitriol. Copperas or 
green sulphate of iron. 

Greenwood. A wood in summer 
when the trees, etc., are green ; a 
wood which has become green in 
tint under the influence of the 
fungus peziza. 

Greenwood. Wood when green 
as in summer. 

Grees. Steps ; also a staircase. 

Grenade. A hollow glass shell 
filled with a chemical for extinguish- 
ing fire. 

Grey. A colour between white 
and black. 

Grey Cast Iron. Cast iron of a 
grey colour owing to the presence 
of free carbon ; made from foundry 
pigs of three qualities ; it is itself 
divided into three qualities accord- 
ing to the nature of the pig from 
which it is obtained. 

Grey Lime or Grey Stone Lime. 
A term applied to lime prepared 
from the grey chalk. 

Grey Stock Bricks. Are good 
ordinary hard burnt bricks not quite 
perfect in shape and slightly ir- 
regular in colour ; they are used for 
ordinary brick walling. 

Greywacke. a sandstone usu- 
ally consisting of small fragments 
of quartz, flinty slate, etc., cemented 
by argillaceous matter. 

Greyweathers. Large boulders 
of silicious sandstone. 

Griddle. A wire - bottomed 
sieve. 

Gridelin. a colour mixed 
of white and red, or a grey- 
violet. 

Gridiron System. In agricul- 
tural drainage, the arrangement of 
'* minors " in parallel straight lines ; 
somewhat similar in plan to the 
shape of the household ** gridiron". 
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Griffith's Silicate Examel 
Paint. Is supplied ready for use ; 
prevents the corrosion or oxidation 
of metal ; forms hard enamelled 
surfaces, proof against penetration 
of damp, dries rapidly, requires no 
varnish, is not injured by hot or 
cold water, soap, fumes, gases or 
dilute acid ; one coat is sufficient for 
waterproofing, but two or more are 
required to produce a highly glazed 
surface. 

Griffith's White. Is an oxy- 
sulphide of zinc manufactured from 
sulphate of zinc and sulphide of 
barium, non-poisonous, more eco- 
nomical, more durable, and superior 
in covering power to white lead. 

Griffon. A fabulous animal of 
antiquity. Represented in symbol 
of strength, with body and legs of 
a lion ; in symbol of swiftness with 
wings and the beak of an eagle, and 
in symbol of watchfulness with a 
pair of listening ears ; sometimes 
imitated in carvings, etc. 

Grillage. An arrangement of 
sleepers or cross beams, bedded in 
loose soil, as a support for erections ; 
a kind of platform or timber grating 
used in foundations ; a series of 
heavy timber piles are driven firmly 
into the soil and another series laid 
transversely on the top of them and 
fastened together by means of 
spikes, etc. ; a flooring of thick 
planks laid on the top of the grillage 
to receive the masonry is termed a 
platform. 

Grille. An iron grating or grid 
usually fixed over openings. 

Grinding Stone. A flat stone, 
generally of marble, used with a 
muUer by painters, for grinding 
colours or pigments on. 

Grindstone. A flat, circular 
stone mounted on a spindle ; used 
for grinding tools. 

Grinning Joints. A term some- 
times applied to joints that have 
shrunk or opened, thus showing a 
crack. 

Grip. A brake applied to the 
wheel of a crane or derrick. 

Grip or Gripe. A small ditch 
or furrow ; to trench ; to drain ; a 
lever which can be pressed upon a 



wheel to retard or stop its motion ; 
a handle. 

Grisaille. In painting, grey 
tints to represent solid bodies in 
relief. 

Grise. a step ; stairs. 

Grit. A strong, hard, coarse- 
grained, gritty sandstone ; rough- 
hard particles. 

Gritstone. A gritty sandstone. 

Grizzle. Grey ; a mixture of 
grey and black ; a badly burnt and 
misshapen stock brick ; used for 
inferior work. 

Groin. To form into groins ; to 
furnish with groins ; a kind of 
breakwater to check the action of 
the waves. 

Groin. The line of intersection 
where two vaults cross each other ; 
the angular curve made by the 
intersection of two arches. 

Groined. Having an angular 
curve made by the intersection of 
two arches. 

Groined and Cloistered Arches. 
Are those formed by the intersection 
of two or more cylindrical arches. 

Groined Ceiling. One formed 
by three or more curved surfaces, 
so that every two may form a groin, 
all the groins terminating at one 
extremity in a common point. 

Groins. The intersections of 
vaulting surfaces. 

Groins. In coast engineering, is 
a frame of wood, constructed across 
a beach between high and low water 
mark, to retain or recover the 
shingle. 

Groove. A sunken rectangular 
channel of this section, S^-JIE > 
generally called a plough groove in 
joinery. 

Grooved. Having a groove. 

Grooved and Tongued Joint. 
A joint having a projecting tongue 
on the edge of one board which fits 
into a groove in the other board, or 
both boards may be grooved and a 
loose tongue slipped in. 

Grooved Grounds. Those having 
the edge next the plastering grooved 
to form a key for the plaster. 

Grooved Panel. A flush panel 
having a groove round the outer 
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Gross Poles. Are from thirty to 
forty-five feet in length ; used for 
scaffolding, telegraph posts, and for 
cutting up for mine props. 

Grossular. a variety of gar- 
net. 

Grotesque. Whimsically de- 
signed carving, ornamentation, etc., 
composed of figures, plants and 
animals of fanciful invention. 

Grotto. A cavern or cave in the 
earth whether natural or artificial. 
In some public houses in the north 
of England the cellars of the es- 
tablishments have been turned into 
grottos. 

Grottowork. Ornamental work, 
as in a grotto, or rockery work in a 
garden. 

Ground. In painting, that which 
is first put on the surface on which 
a figure or object — as stencilling — is 
represented ; the principal colour 
to which others are considered as 
ornamental. 

Ground. The surface of a floor 
or apartment ; land ; foundation. 

Ground or Grounds. The 
ornamental land attached to a 
house ; strata containing the mineral 
lode or coal seam ; the flat surface 
from which figures rise. 

Ground Air. The air filling the 
interstices of the soil down to the 
ground water level. 

Ground Ash. A sapling of ash. 

Ground Cock. A Scotch term 
for an ordinary stop or bib-cock. 

Ground Floor. The basement 
floor of a house. 

Ground Glass or Obscured Glass. 
Has one side covered with an opaque 
film, formed by melting powdered 
glass upon it or by grinding the 
surface. 

Ground Joists. Those used in 
basement or ground floors, which 
rest upon sleepers laid upon the 
ground, on bricks, prop stones or 
dwarf walls. 

Ground Line. In perspective, 
the intersection of the drawing with 
the ground plane ; the building 
line. 

Ground Niche. One whose base 
or seat is on a level with the ground 
floor. 



Ground Oak. A sapling of oak. 

Ground Plan. The plan of the 
ground floor or storey of a building 
in a horizontal section, level with 
the surface of the ground, or a few 
steps above it. The basement plan ' 
is beneath it if the building is pro- 
vided with a basement or cellars. 

Ground Plane. The situation of 
the original plane in the supposed 
level of the horizon. 

Ground Plate or Sill. The 
lowest plate or sill of a wooden 
building, for supporting the principal 
and other posts. 

Ground Plot. The ground in 
which a building is placed ; the plan 
of the walls of a building where 
they first commence above the 
foundations. 

Ground Rent. The rent paid 
for the privilege of building on 
another man's ground. 

Ground Room. A room on the 
ground floor. 

Grounds. Are pieces of wood 
nailed to plugs, wood bricks, etc., 
concealed in a wall and having their 
surfaces flush with the plaster ; used 
for fixing facings, such as archi- 
traves, skirting, match boarding, 
etc. 

Ground Table. The projecting 
course of stones or bricks in a wall 
above the ground ; generally called 
the plinth. 

Ground Tier. The lower range 
of boxes in a theatre. 

Ground Water. The water satu- 
rating an underground stratum. 

Ground Work. The first 
stratum ; that which forms the 
foundation or basis. 

Ground Work. The work which 
forms the foundation of anything. 

Group. The union of several 
figittes or objects placed in contact 
with each other to form a single 
mass ; a number of minerals essen- 
tially agreeing in their chemical 
composition ; a series of rocks or 
strata deposited about the same 
period. 

Group. An assemblage of shafts 
or mouldings or other small features, 
intended to produce a combined 
effect. 
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Groutped Columns or Pilasters. 
Three, four or more columns or 
pilasters placed upon the same 
pedestal. 

Grouped Joints. Consist of 
several iron plates with butt joints 
made so that they can be covered by 
■one pair of " fish plates ". 

Grouping. Combining archi- 
tectural features in a "group". 

Grouping. The combining of 
the subjects of a picture, sculpture, 
buildings or mouldings, etc. 

Grout. A thin coarse mortar for 
pouring into the joints of masonry 
And brickwork ; a finer material for 
finishing the best ceilings. 

Grouting. The method or pro- 
oess of filling in or finishing with 
"grout"; the ** grout" thus filled 
in. 

Grove. A small wood ; a cluster 
of trees shading an avenue or walk. 

Growing Shore. See Dead 
Shore. 

Groyne. In coast engineering a 
low wall of wood piles, stone, con- 
crete, constructed across a beach to 
prevent scour and retain shingle. 

Grubber. An instrument or tool 
to pull up shrubs, etc. ; a machine 
to pull up stumps and roots of trees, 
bushes, etc. 

Grubbing Axe or Grubbing Hoe. 
A tool or hoe for grubbing up stones 
or roots. 

Grubb Stone Mortar. See 
Beton. 

Grup-up, Grubbing-up. To dig 
up roots of trees, shrubs, rocks, 
«tc. 

GuAiACUM. Ligmim vitce. 

Guano. A valuable manure com- 
posed chiefly of the excrement of 
8ea-fowl ; brought from the South 
American and African coasts. 

Guarantee. An engagement on 
the part of a third person to see an 
agreement or contract fulfilled ; the 
act of guaranteeing the performance 
of any engagement ; one who be- 
comes surety for the performance 
of certain acts by another. 

Guard. An ornamental edging 
or border. 

Guard Beads. The ** stop " beads 
in a sash frame. 



Guard House. A house for 
those on military guard. 

Guardians of the Poor. Persons . 
elected by the ratepayers to manage 
workhouses and unions, and to 
superintend the relief of the poor 
generally. 

Guard Room. A room for a 
guard ; a room where military 
offenders are confined. 

Guards. A wire netting fixed 
outside windows to protect from 
stones, etc., a wire cage of circular 
form fixed on the top of vent pipes. 

Gudgeon. The metallic journal 
piece let into the end of a wooden 
shaft ; the bearing portion of a shaft. 

GuELS. In heraldry, a red colour, 
represented on an engraved escut- 
cheon by vertical lines. 

Guerite. In fortifications, a 
small loop-holed tower, generally on 
the point of a bastion, to hold a 
sentinel. 

Guernsey Granite (Syenite). Is 
a hard, durable and good weathering 
stone ; used for paving, but has a 
tendency to become slippery. 

GuHR. A loose earthy deposit 
in the cavities of rocks. 

Guide Blocks. Pieces of metal 
on which the cross head of a steam 
engine slides, keeping it parallel to 
the cylinder. 

Guide Pile. A pile driven as a 
guide for the after insertion of sheet 
piling. 

Guild Hall. A town hall ; the 
hall where a corporation usually 
assembles. 

GuiLLOCHE. An ornament of 
bands twisting over each other in a 
continued series. 

GuiSMUYDA Firebricks. Are 
similar to the Dinas firebrick, and 
are made near Swansea. 

Gulf. A large deposit of ore in 
a lode. 

Gullet. A deep hollow between 
two teeth on a large saw, as a 
circular saw. 

Gully. An iron tram plate or 
rail. 

Gully Hole or Gully. An 
opening where gutters empty their 
contents into the subterraneous 
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Gully Trap. A trap used in 
drainage work; formed with a grat- 
ing to receive the discharge from 
rain-water pipes, etc. 

GuLPHic Order. In heraldry, an 
order of knighthood instituted for 
Hanover in 1815. 

Gum Anime. Produces a quick 
drying varnish which is apt to 
crack, the colour deepening by ex- 
posure ; imported from the East 
Indies. 

Gum Arabic. A gum obtained 
from several species of acacia grow- 
ing in Egypt and Arabia. 

Gum Dammar. Produces a softer 
varnish than mastic, and has a nearly 
colourless tint ; it is extracted from 
the kaurie pine of New Zealand ; 
also obtained from India. 

Gum Elemi. Is obtained from 
the West Indies, and somewhat 
resembles copal. 

Gum Resins. Those which are 
partly soluble in water, the re- 
mainder being soluble in alcohol. 

Gun Metal. An alloy of copper 
and tin ; generally used for pump 
valves and parts of machinery. 

GuNSTOCK Shoulder. The term 
applied to a bevelled shoulder, such 
as on the lock rail of a sash door, 
the styles being generally termed 
** gunstock styles ". 

Gunter's Chain. A chain used 
for measuring land ; the length of 
the chain is sixty-six feet, or twenty- 
two yards ; it is divided into 100 
links of 7 '92 inches each. 

Gunter's Scale. A large plane 
scale having various lines of numbers 
engraved on it, by means of which 
questions in practical geometry and 
arithmetic are resolved with the aid 
of compasses. 

GuRGOYLE. See Gargoyle. 

Gurry. A wall flanked with 
towers ; a small fort. 



Gusset. In heraldry, same as 
Gore, which see. 

Gutta or GuTT^. A small orna- 
ment resembling a drop ; used in the 

I Doric entablature. 

GuTTA Percha. The inspissated 

I juice of Isomindra gutta, the gutta- 

j percha tree, growing in the Malayan 

I Archipelago. 

I GuTTE. In heraldry, a drop. 

I GuTTBE. In heraldry, sprinkled 

I with drops. 

! Gutter. A channel for conveying^ 
away water. 

Gutter Bearer. A bearer for 
supporting gutter boards. 

I Gutter Boards. The boards on 
which the lead is laid in a lead 

j gutter. 

Guttering. A gutter or arrange- 

I ment of gutters ; the act of forming 
into gutters. 

I Gutter Plate. A horizontal 

I beam beneath a lead gutter in a 

I roof. 

\ Guy. a rope attached to any- , 

j thing to steady it, as the pole in 

] using a pair of shear legs. 

Gyn. a three-legged support for 
a pulley for hoisting. 

! Gyn^ceum. In ancient archi- 

I tecture, that portion of the Grecian 

1 house set apart for the occupation of 

I the female part of the family ; the 
nursery. 

Gypsoplast. a cast taken in 
plaster of Paris or white lime. 

Gypsi^m or Plaster of Paris. Is 
a granular sulphate of lime ; it con- 
tains 26*5 of lime, 37*5 of sulphuric 
acid and 17 of water ; slakes without 
swelling, sets hard in a short time ; 

i chiefly used for int-emal work. Being 

j subjected to a moderate heat, to ex- 

I pel the water of crystallisation, it 

I forms plaster of Paris. 

Gyre. A circle described by a 
moving body. 



H. 



H. As a numeral in Latin, H 
denotes two hundred, and with a 
dash over it two hundred thousand. 

H. On a lead pencil, denotes a 
hard pencil for sketching. 



H.H. Denotes harder, for outlines. 

H.H.H. Denotes very hard, for 
architects. 

H.H.H.H. Denotes extra hard, 
for engineers. 
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H Hinge. A hinge shaped thus, 
H, the horizontal piece forming the 
joint. An HL hinge is one shaped 
thus, |-L, the horizontal piece form- 
ing the joint as an H hinge ; used in 
common work, when the stuff is too 
thin to admit of butts being screwed 
on to its edge, or when it is desirable 
to strengthen the points of connec- 
tion between the rails and the 
hanging style ; chiefly used on batten 
doors. 

H Standard. An iron standard, 
of H section, used in iron fencing. 

Haarlem Blue. A pigment 
similar to Antwerp blue. 

Hachure. Short lines employed 
to represent half tints and shadows ; 
to cover or mark with "hachures ". 

Hacienda. An estate ; an iso- 
lated farm ; an establishment in the 
country for stock raising. 

Hack. A pile of bricks for dry- 
ing. 

Hack. A break in the horizontal 
joints of irregularly coursed rubble 
walling, on account of a variation 
in the height of the stones. 

Hack. To roughen a wall by 
scoring it with a pointed hammer, 
or similar instrument, so as to form 
a key for the plastering. 

Hacking or Hacking Out. Con- 
sists of chopping out glass from old 
sashes, etc., when it is said to be 
** hacked out". 

Hacking. In walling, consists of 
the interruption of a course of stones 
by the introduction of another on a 
different level for want of stones to 
complete the thickness, thus making 
two courses at the end of a wall of 
the same height as one at the other. 
The last stone laid is often notched 
to receive the first stone of the 
other where the two heights com- 
mence. 

Hackmatack. The American 
larch. 

Hacks. Are long parallel banks 
raised about six inches from the 
ground, for drying bricks out of 
doors ; the rows in which bricks are 
laid to di'y after being moulded. This 
method is termed "hacking". 

Hading. The dip or inclination 
of a vein or stratum. 



Hematite Pig Iron. Such as 
Cleator, Harrington, Carnforth, 
Askam, Barrow and Workington, is 
produced from the rich ores of 
Cumberland ; largely used by tin- 
plate, sheet iron and steel manu- 
facturers. 

Haffit. Scotch term for a seat 
end in church seating. 

Haft. A handle ; to furnish with 
a handle. 

Hagioscope. Elevation aper- 
tures. Same as Squints, which see. 

Ha Ha. A sunk hedge. 

Hair. Cow hair used in plaster- 
ing to improve its coherence. 

Hair Felt. Is dry and not im- 
pregnated with asphalt, etc. ; it is 
used for preventing the escape of 
heat from pipes, boilers, etc. 

Hair Pencil. A brush made of 
very fine hair, for painting or 
"picking out". 

Hake. A shed for drying drain- 
ing tiles. See Hack. 

Half and Half Solder. An 
alloy of equal parts of new tin and 
new lead. The term is often used 
to define solders containing from 
fifty-five to sixty per cent, of lead ; 
also known as "commercial," 
"market," etc. 

Half Mitre. Is an angle, one 
quarter of a quadrant or square, i.e.^ 
an angle of twenty-two degrees and 
a half. 

Half Moon. In fortifications, 
an outwork composed of two faces 
forming a salient angle whose gorge 
is in the form of a half moon. 

Half-pace or Haute-pace. A 
raised floor in a bay window, be- 
fore a fireplace, or in similar situ- 
ations. 

Half Plain Work. A term 
sometimes applied to the joints of 
cut stone work when left as they 
come from the saw, or to roughly 
picked or hammered surfaces brought 
to a sufficiently smooth condition 
for ordinary joints, by dressing them 
with a punch or point leaving the 
marks of the tool all over the sur- 
face ; the labour on the above is 
also described as " half plain work " 
and is worth about half the price of 
plain work. 
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Half Ripper or Half Rip Saw. 
Has three teeth to the inch ; used 
by joiners for ripping wood with the 
grain only. 

Half Round. A semicircular 
moulding such as a bead, nosing or 
torus. 

Half Sawing. Is when one saw 
cut makes two faces or sides. 

Half Slating. That in which 
there is a space between the in- 
dividual slates of each course. 

Half Socket Pipe. A drain pipe 
having a socket only half way round 
the pipe in case the pipe has to be 
taken up to clean the drain. 

Half Sovereigns. Small cubical 
blocks of granite paving used at 
crossings and curves. 

Half Space Landing. In stair- 
casing, is that in which the landing 
stretches from wall to wall, or across 
the entire width of the progressive 
and retrogressive flights ; also called 
"half pace". 

Half Timbered. Walls con- 
structed of timber framing and filled 
in with bricks or concrete. 

Half-tuck Pointing. That laid 
on with a trowel and the top and 
bottom cut oflf along a straight edge 
with the trowel or " Frenchman ". 

Hall. A large room or wide 
passage at the entrance of a house ; 
a college ; an edifice of a college ; a 
manor house ; an edifice in which 
courts of justice are held. 

Halling Lime. Is that obtained 
from the beds of the lower chalk, 
near Rochester, in Kent ; expands 
considerably in slaking, slightly 
hydraulic ; makes excellent mortar 
when mixed with three parts of 
sand to one of lime. 

Hallyings. The hangings of a 
hall. 

Hal VANS. In Cornish, the refuse 
ore. 

Halving. A method of joining 
timbers by fitting half of one into 
half of the other. 

Ham. a Saxon term for a house 
or dwelling place, farm, street or 
village. 

Hamburg Lake. A colour of 
great power and depth, rather 
purplish or inclining to crimson. 



Hamburg White. Is composed 
of one part of white lead to two 
parts of sulphate of baryta. 

Hamlet. A small village ; a 
cluster of houses in the country. 

Hammer Axe. An implement 
with a hammer on one side and an 
axe on the other. 

Hammer Beam. Is a beam fre- 
quently used in the principals of 
open timbered roofs to strengthen 
the framing and to diminish the 
lateral pressure that falls upon the 
walls ; each principal has two 
hammer beams which occupy the 
place of a tie beam. 

Hammer Blocked or Hammer 
Faced. Consists of stones with 
their faces merely scabbled ; stone 
roughly squared in the quarry. 

Hammer Dressed. A term ap- 
plied to stone hewn or dressed with 
a pick or pointed hammer instead 
of a chisel; also called "nigged 
ashlar ". 

Hammered Rivets. Are those 
having their points finished by 
hammering only. 

Hammer-faced Ashlars. Are 
squared stones merely left rough 
from the face hammer in the centre 
and having a narrow draughted 
margin round them. 

Hammer Hard. Said of iron or 
steel hardened by hammering. 

Hammer Head or Hammer 
Headed Key. Is chiefly used 
in the joints of circular work, as 
door frames, window frames, etc., 
with circular heads ; it is generally 
made of hard woo d an d the wedges 
shaped thus, ISt ^W - 

Hammering. A method of 
veneering in which the pressure is 
accompanied by damp heat. 

Hand Barrow. A kind of small 
platform with two handles at each 
end ; used by two men for carrying 
heavy weights. 

Hand Brace. A tool for bor- 
ing. 

Hand Cart. A two-wheeled 
vehicle adapted to carry light loads ; 
propelled by hand. 

Handed. Anything made in 
pairs, i.e., to the right hand and left 
hand. 
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Hand Float. A small flat piece 
of board with a handle at the back, 
like a plastering tool ; used for float- 
ing and smoothing ofi" finishing coats. 

Hand Gate. A small gate or 
wicket for the admission of persons 
only, or it may be for cattle. 

Handicraft. Work performed 
by the hand ; manual labour or 
occupation. 

Handicraftsman. One em- 
ployed or skilled in handicraft. 

Hand Irons. Are used by 
plumbers for shifting about sheets 
of lead ; they are made of iron of 
a convenient size, about eighteen 
inches long with a cross piece about 
nine inches long at one end ; a foot 
about six inches long is formed at 
the bottom by bending the iron at 
right angles. 

Handmng. The art of managing 
the pencil ; the peculiar style of 
painting of an artist. 

Hand Masts. Are the longest, 
soundest and straightest trees after 
being barked and topped ; chiefly 
applied to those having a circumfer- 
ence of between twenty-four and 
seventy- two inches. 

Hand Polished. A term applied 
in varnished work, when, after a 
suflS^cient number of coats of varnish 
has been laid on, the surface is 
rubbed with the palm of the hand 
and the ball of the thumb ; for 
mouldings, a piece of clean moist 
wash-leather is held in the left hand 
over which the right is lightly 
passed to absorb sufficient moisture. 
Another method is to make a rubber 
with silk pads, using precipitated 
chalk, crocus, tripoli, rotten-stone 
and sweet oil or water, according to 
the finish desired ; hand polishing is 
only done in first-class work when a 
superior finish is required. 

Hand Power. Said of a machine 
when propelled by hand or manual 
labour. 

Hand Rail. In staircasing, the 
rail raised upon and supported, 
generally, by the balusters. 

Handrail Screws. Are from 
about three to six inches long and 
are threaded at each end, one end 
having a square nut and the other 



a circular nut, having at intervals 
deep nicks in its circumference to 
receive the end of the handrail 
punch to turn it round ; used for 
joining together two lengths of 
handrail, circular door heads, etc. ; 
also called " handrail bolt ". 

Hand Saw. A saw riveted at one 
end to a handle, and adapted to be 
used by hand. 

Hand Screw. A contrivance for 
raising heavy timbers or weights ; 
a thumb screw used by joiners is so 
called. 

Hand Spikes or Levers. Are 
generally made of ash or hornbeam ; 
they are about three inches in 
diameter and five feet long with 
the end slightly curved and shod 
with iron ; they are used for shifting 
balks of timber, etc. 

Hand Spikes. For plumbers' use, 
are made similar to the foregoing but 
without any iron ; used for shifting 
rolls of lead. 

Hand Wrought Nails. Are those 
forged by manual labour, stronger, 
tougher and more expensive than 
other varieties ; will bear clenching 
without breaking. 

Hang. See Hung. 

Hanging. The operation of fix- 
ing the hinges on doors, etc., also 
fixing the cords and weights to 
sashes. 

Hanging Buttress. A buttress 
supported on a corbel. 

Hanging Gardens. Gardens in 
terraces, rising behind one another. 

Hangings. Linings for rooms, 
such as tapestry, paper hangings, 
etc. 

Hanging Step. A step, usually 
stone, built into a wall at one end, 
and unsupported at the other end. 

Hanging Style. The style of a 
door, shutter, etc., on which the 
hinge is fastened. 

Hanging Tiles. Plain tiles laid 
on a vertical wall, sometimes re- 
bated. 

Hanging Valve. A flap of metal 
hanging down from a hinge, common 
in rotary steam engines and pumps. 

Hang Over. Implies the condi- 
tion of a wall, etc., when the top 
projects beyond the bottom. 
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Hard Brands or Dry Stamped. 
Applied to deals marked at their 
ends with a blow of a branding 
hammer. 

Hard Core. The large-sized 
material used for making the foun- 
dation of a road. 

Hard Paviors. Are bricks 
slightly blemished in colour and 
rather burned ; they are used for 
copings, pavings, etc. 

Hards or Hard Solder. A 
term applied to plumber's solder 
made of scraps, such as tin pipe, 
pewter pots, bits of lead, etc. ; an 
alloy of copper and zinc used for 
soldering copper or brass and iron ; 
it will not smelt below a red 
heat. 

Hard Steel. Steel containing a 
large percentage of carbon. 

Hard Stocks. Are overburnt 
bricks, sound, but blemished in 
colour and form ; chiefly used for 
footings, pavings, etc. 

Hard Water. That which con- 
tains some mineral substance that 
decomposes soap, and thus renders 
it unfit for washing. Hard water is 
probably so named because of the 
harsh feel when rubbed between the 
hands without soap ; when soap is 
employed, a large amount has to be 
used before a lather is obtained. 

Hardwood Lacquer. Consists 
of dissolving shellac in spirits of 
wine ; generally applied with a rag to 
turned articles while in motion on 
the lathe. 

Hardwoods. Those of a fine 
close grain, such as oak, walnut, 
teak, etc. 

Hardy. An ironsmith's chisel. 

Harl. Scotch term for "rough 
cast". 

Harmonic AL Proportion. Is 
that which, in a series of quantities, 
any three adjoining terms being 
taken, the difference between the 
first and second, is to the difference 
between the second and third, as 
the first is to the third. 

Harmony. The blending or union 
of colours so as to be pleasant to 
the eye. Work is said to be in 
** harmony" when free from oppos 
ing interests. 



Harmus. In ancient architecture, 
a tile used for covering the joint 
between two common tiles. 

Harness Room. A room where 
harness is kept, and fitted accord- 
ingly. 

Harp Pendent. A pendent 
shaped in the form of a loop for a 
single gas burner which is inside 
the loop at the bottom ; generally 
fixed to the ceiling in passages, 
lobbies, etc. 

Harwich Cement. Is a natural 
cement, made by burning nodules, 
found in geological formations ; sets 
rapidly, but attains no great ulti- 
mate strength. Harwich and Shep- 
pey cements are those made from 
nodules found in the London clay 
at Harwich and Sheppey. 

Hasp. A clasp that passes over 
a staple and fastened by a padlock. 

Hassock. The provincial term 
for Kentish ragstone ; also applied 
to the sand or soft stone which is 
interstratified with it. 

Hat and Cloak Pin or Hook. 
An iron, wood or brass hat peg ; 
when having two arms, one above 
the other, they are called ^* double 
hat and cloak pins ". 

Hatch. A bolt ; a bar ; a half 
door ; a shutter to cover a hatch- 
way. 

Hatch. To shade in a drawing 
with lines crossing each other ; any 
small door or window for passing 
things through, as a "serving 
hatch " (which see). 

Hatches. Holes left in roofs to 
give convenient access to the out- 
side for the purpose of repairs, etc. 

Hatchet. A small axe used by 
carpenters for reducing the edges 
of boards, etc. 

Hatching. In drawing, the di- 
agonal lines that indicate a thing 
shown in section. 

Hatchment. The escutcheon of 
a deceased individual placed in front 
of the house, etc. 

Hat Rail. A rail fixed on a 
wall at a convenient height, and 
provided with pins, for hanging hats 
on. 

Haul. To pull or draw with 
force ; to drag, to cart. 
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Haulage. The charge for haul- 
ing ; the act of hauling. Same as 
Cartage. 

Haunch. The wide part left 
close to the root when part of a 
tenon is cut away. 

Haunched Tenon. A tenon 
made Jess than the width of a rail 
and the remaining part left about 
half an inch long, or as required ; 
this is called the "haunch" of the 
tenon. The tenons on the rails of 
a four-panel door is an example of a 
** haunched tenon". 

Haunch of an Arch. That part 
between the vertex and the spring- 
ing, or between the crown and the 
skewback. 

Hauriant^ In heraldry, said of 
fish represented in a perpendicular 
position as if sucking in the air. 

Hawhaw. a fence in an alley 
sunk between slopes, and not per- 
ceived till approached. 

Hawk. A small square board, 
used by plasterers, about ten inches 
square with a short handle at the 
centre of the back ; used for holding 
the plaster, etc., when applying it 
with the trowel. 

Hawk Boy. Assists the plasterer 
and beats up the mortar, etc., on 
the board to prevent its setting, and 
feeds the hawk with small pats at a 
time. 

Haws. In Domesday Book, 
mansions or dwelling houses. 

Hawthorn. A wood very little 
used, hard and of a whitish colour, 
with a tinge of yellow. 

Hazel. A small underwood, 
very elastic, used for turning, 
handles of blacksmiths' chisels, 
etc. 

H.B. Denotes fairly hard and 
black, very suitable for writing. 

Head. The fall of water avail- 
able for driving mills ; available 
steam. 

Head. The "head" of water is 
a term applied to the difference, in 
levels measured in a vertical direc- 
tion only, between the surface of 
the supply reservoir and of the 
water at delivery. 

Head. Scotch term for the end 
of a quoin, stone or rebate. 



Head. A long stone over a door 
or window opening ; the horizontal 
piece at the top of a door frame, 
window frame, etc. ; the vertical 
height to which water will rise in a 
pipe under any given pressure. 

Header. A stone or brick whose 
greatest dimension lies in the wall ; 
the method of placing bricks and 
stones in a wall ; the head or end of 
the brick or stone showing on the 
face of the wall. 

Heading. A small tunnel made 
horizontally below the surface of the 
soil. 

Heading Bond. In brickwork, 
is when the wall is only one brick 
thick, consequently the ends or 
headers are all shown on the face 
of the wall, both sides. 

Heading Course. In brickwork 
and masonry, that in which the 
length of the stone or brick is across 
the thickness of the wall, thus 
showing a header on the face of the 
wall. 

Heading Joint. The joint at the 
end of a flooring board ; any butt 
joint ; in arches, the joint in a 
plane at right angles to the axis. 

Head Jerkin. See Jerkin. 

Headland. A strip of unploughed 
land at the ends of furrows or near 
a fence. 

Head Main. The main ditch by 
which water is drawn from a river, 
etc., for irrigation. 

Head Nailed. In slating, slates 
when fixed with nails close to the 
head of a slate. 

Head of a Bolt. The enlarged 
end of a bolt. 

Head of a Rain- water Pipe. 
The enlarged funnel generally placed 
at the top of a rain-water pipe to 
receive the water from the gutters, 
more or less ornamental; also called 
"hopper head". 

Head of a Slate. Is its upper 
edge. 

Head Rail. The stout rail with 
pulleys for Venetian and many de- 
scriptions of outside blinds. 

Heads. Tiles which are laid at 
the eaves of a house. 

Headstock. That portion of a 
lathe which contains the mandrel ; 
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the head which supports the cutters 
in a planing machine. 

Head Stone. The principal stone ; 
the corner stone ; the stone at the 
head of a grave. 

Headway. The height from the 
bottom to the top of any opening 
for passage, as a doorway, etc. 

Headway of Stairs. The clear 
distance measured perpendicularly 
from a given landing place or stair 
to the ceiling above, allowing for 
the thickness of the steps. 

Headwork. a term frequently 
applied to the heads and other orna- 
ments on the keystones of arches. 

Healing. The covering of a roof 
with lead, slates, zinc, etc. 

He and She Joggle. Is a 
joggle joint in stone ; it consists of a 
tongue cut slightly tapering on one 
edge and fitting into a corresponding 
groove worked in the other edge. 

Heart Bond. Consists of two 
stones being placed in a longitudinal 
position extending the exact thick- 
ness of the wall, another stone is 
put over the joints in the centre of 
the wall. 

Hearth. The paving, or space, 
under and in front of a grate ; a 
stone flag about three inches thick, 
used for a hearth. 

Hearth Stone. The stone form- 
ing the hearth of a fireplace. 

Hearting. Is the interior of a 
rubble wall, well packed with spalls 
and mortar. 

Heartshakes. Are splits, shakes 
or clefts which occur in the centre 
of a tree, caused by exposure to the 
air. 

Heart Wood. The hard central 
part of the trunk of a tree. 

Heath. Open ground abounding 
with the plant called heath, or any 
other shrub. 

Heather Roof. A thatched roof 
in which heather is used instead of 
straw ; used in Scotland. 

Heating. Promoting warmth or 
heat. 

Heating Apparatus. An ap- 
paratus for warming buildings. 

Heaviness. The state or quality 
of being heavy ; defined by Rankine I 
as the weight of a unit of volume of | 



a substance in units of weight ; as & 
rule it is expressed in pounds to the 
cubic foot. 

Heavy Spar. A heavy sparry 
mineral consisting of baryta and 
sulphuric acid. 

Hecatompedon. a temple of 
100 feet in length, especially the 
Parthenon at Athens. 

Heck. A door latch. 

Hectare. A French measure 
containing a hundred acres or nearly 
two and a half English acres. 

Hectogram. A French weight 
or measure containing 100 grammes 
or 3 oz. 8*4383 drams avoirdupois. 

Hectolitre. A French measure 
of capacity containing 100 litres, 
nearly twenty-two gallons. 

Hectometre. A French measure 
of length = 109-3633 yards. 

Hectostere. a French solid 
measure containing 100 cubic metres 
= 3631-66 cubic feet. 

Hedgerow. A row or series of 
shrubs or trees planted for the 
enclosure or separation of fields, etc. 

Hedyphane. An oxide of lead 
and lime. 

Heel. A term sometimes ap- 
plied to the **cy ma-re versa". 

Heel of a Rafter. The end or 
foot that rests upon the wall plate. 

Heel Post. The post at the end 
of a division of a stall in a stable. 

Heel Straps. Are iron straps 
used to secure the feet of struts 
butting against other timbers in an 
oblique direction, such as the foot 
of a roof principal, etc. 

Heel Support. A kind of foot 
cast on a vertical bend in a cast-iron 
pipe, to afford a support to the pipe 
above. 

Height. The altitude of an 
object above its foot, basis or 
foundation. 

Height. The perpendicular 
length of anything. 

Height of an Arch. A line 
drawn from the middle of the chord 
or span to the intrados. Same as 
Rise. 

Height of Columns. The height 
of a column is measured by its 
diameter immediately above the 
base. 
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Diameters 
high. 
The Tuscan column . . 7 
The Ionic .... 9 
The Corinthian and Composite 10 

In the above heights are included 
the capitals and bases, which are 
esteemed parts of the columns with 
which they are used. 

Heil. To cover ; to tile ; to slate. 

Heiling. See Healing. 

Helical Hinge. A hinge of 
spiral form. 

Helical Line of a Handrail. 
The spiral line twisting round the 
cylinder, representing the form of 
the handrail before it is moulded. 

Helical Spring. A spiral spring. 

Helicoid. a curved surface ! coarser grained ; it gives better hold 
generated by a right line in motion to nails, and offers more resistance 



Hem. The spiral projection of 
the rim of a volute in the Ionic 
capital. 

Hematite. An ore of iron of two 
species, a red and a brown. 

Hemicycle. a semicircle ; a 
semicircular space ; vaults of the 
cradle form, and arches, or sweeps 
of vaults, constituting a semi- 
circle 

Hemisphere. In geometry, the 
haK of a globe or sphere, when 
divided by a plane passing through 
its centre. 

Hemitriglyph. a half triglyph. 

Hemlock Spruce. Is obtained 
from New Brunswick ; it is firmer 
than that of the white pine, although 



to the impression of other bodies. 
Hench. The narrow side of a 



about a fixed line ; curved like the 
spiral of a univalve shell. 

Helicoid. A geometrical spirally i chimney shaft, 
curved figure. Hendecagon. A plane figure of 

Helix. In geometry, is a curve eleven sides and angles, 
formed by the hypotenuse of a Hengin. A prison or house of 



right-angled triangle when the base 
is bent into a circle. 

Helix or Helices. The small 
volute under the abacus of a 
Corinthian capital ; it forms a part of 
the foliage and occupies the space 
between the upper leaves and the defence 
abacus, and springs between every I Heptahedron. 
two leaves in the upper row as if with seven sides, 
proceeding from one common vertical I Heptahexahedral. Presenting 
stalk ; they first throw out folif^e ' seven ranges of faces, one above 
and then terminate in volutes, the , another, each range containing six 
small inner scrolls or volutes being . faces, 
called '^caulicoli". i Heptangular. Having seven 



correction. 

Heptagon. A plane figure con- 
sisting of seven sides and seven 
angles. 

Heptagon. In fortifications, a 
place that has seven bastions for 



A solid figure 



Helix. Anything of a spiral 
form, whether in one plane as the 
spiral curve, or in different planes, 
as the screw. 

Hellams. Small hand bundles 
in which straw is laid. 

Hellier. a local name for a 
slater or tiler. 

Helmet or Helm. In heraldry, 
the part of a coat of arms that bears 
the crest. 

Helve. The handle of an axe, 
hatchet, spade or pick; also called 
" heft " in Scotland 

Helve Hammer. A large pon- 
derous hammer for manufacturing 
wrought iron. 



12 



angles. 

Heraldry. The science of ar- 
morial bearings. 

Herisson. a bar armed with 
iron spikes for obstructing a passage 
or window, etc. 

Hermes or Herm^. A pillar or 
square shaft terminating in a bust ;. 
statues of which only the head is 
carved and sometimes the bust ;. 
square or cubical figures of the god 
Mercury, without legs or arms, 
anciently placed by the Greeks and 
Romans at their cross ways. 

Hernosand White Deals. Are 
hard and stringy and are only used 
for rough work. 
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Herring-bone. Rows of stone, 
brick, wood, etc., sloping in diflferent 
directions in alternate courses or 
rows. 

Herring-bone Bond. A method 
of building brickwork in diagonal 
lines ; used for cores of arches and 
other places where something dif- 
ferent is required ; it is frequently 
introduced in walls in bands for 
ornament. The work should be 
begun and continued with the set 
square of forty-five degrees, so that 
the joints will all cut straight with 
one another, that is, if all the bricks 
are of one length. 

Herring-bone Strutting. Is the 
name given to struts nailed side by 
side in the form of the letter X, and 
placed in a line between floor joists 
to give additional strength and 
stiffiiess. 

Herring-bone Work. Brickwork 
or masonry in which the stones are 
laid aslant instead of being bedded 
flat. 

Herse. a framework for lights 
used on ceremonial occasions, 
•especially conijected with funerals 
in churches. 

Herse. A temporary monument 
raised over a grave. 

Herse. In foi-tifications, a port- 
<;ullis in the form of a harrow set 
with iron spikes, for blocking up a 
■doorway. 

Hersillon. In fortifications, a 
** herse". 

Hewer. The workman who 
dresses the stone. 

Hewn. Dressed with mallet and 
chisel. 

Hewn Stone. That which is re- 
duced to a given form by the use of 
the mallet and chisel. 

Hexafoil. a geometrical figure 
used in tracery ; it is composed of 
six lobes or parts of circles joining 
each other. 

Hexagon. A plane figure of six 
sides and angles. 

Hexagonal. Having six sides 
and angles. 

Hexahedron. A regular solid 
body of six sides ; a cube. 

Hexastyle. a portico having six 
columns. 



Hexastylos. a frontage of six 
columns. 

Hexoctahedron. a solid 

bounded by forty-eight equal tri- 
angular faces. 

Hiatus. An aperture ; a breach, 
or defect. 

Hick Joint Pointing. A term 
applied to pointing, after which the 
joints are raked out, a fine superior 
mortar is inserted in the joints and 
finished flush with the surface. 

Hickory White Walnut. A 
name given to several American 
nut -bearing trees of the genus 
Carya. The wood of the young 
trees is exceedingly tough and 
flexible. 

Hide. A certain portion of land, 
from sixty to a hundred acres. 

Hieroglyphic. A species of 
writing practised by the ancient 
Egyptians and Mexicans, in which 
the figures of objects are employed 
to represent ideas or letters. 

High Pressure. A pressure of 
more than fifty pounds of steam on 
the square inch ; working at such 
pressure. 

High Pressure. Said of a steam 
engine, etc., in which the steam is 
at a very high temperature, and 
exerts a pressure greater than the 
atmosphere. In the high pressure 
system of hot-water heating, the 
water circulates in wrought -iron 
tubes of seven-eighths or one inch 
internal diameter, closed to the at- 
mosphere and connected to a boiler 
formed of tubing coiled within a fur- 
nace; the circulation maybe arranged 
either single, double, branched or 
crossed, and the temperature of the 
pipes may be 350°. 

High School. A superior day 
school for all classes, above those 
provided for by the Elementary 
Education Act. 

Highway. A public road ; a way 
open to all passengers. 

High Wrought. Wrought with 
exquisite art or skill. 

HiLiNG. The covering or roof of 
a building. 

HiN. A Jewish measure for 
liquids containing rather more than 
a gallon. 
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Hinge. The joints on which 
doors, gates, etc., turn ; the names 
and forms of hinges are legion. 

Hinge Stone. A stone into which 
the hook of a gate hinge is fixed. 

Hip. The external angle formed 
by the meeting of the sloping sides 
of roofs which have their wall plates 
running in different directions. 

Hip or Corner Tiles. Are those 
used on the hips of roofs. 

Hip or Hipped Roof. A roof is 
said to be *' hipped " when the exter- 
nal angle is formed by the meeting of 
the sloping sides of a roof which have 
their wall plates running in different 
directions ; the end is sloped like the 
sides of the roof. Thus when a roof 
has the end sloped back instead of 
finishing with a gable, the roof is 
said to be '* hipped" and the pieces 
of timber in these angles are called 
"hip rafters". 

Hip Hook. An iron hook fixed 
at the bottom of a hip to keep the 
hip tiles from sliding down. 

Hip Knob. Is a finial or pinnacle 
or other similar ornament placed at 
the intersection of the hips with the 
ridge of a roof. 

Hip Mould. The back of the hip ; 
the mould or pattern by which the 
hip is set out. 

Hipped. Furnished with or hav- 
ing a " hip ". 

Hippodrome . Among the Greeks, 
a racecourse. 

Hip Rafter. Is the rafter in the 
salient angle formed by the intersec- 
tion of the sides and ends of a roof. 

Hit and Miss Ventilators 
(Glass). Are those in which the 
perforations in a pane of glass can 
be opened or closed by a revolving 
or sliding glass plate with corre- 
sponding perforations. 

Hit and Miss Ventilators. 
Consist, generally, of two plates of 
sheet metal or other substance which 
have similar perforations or slots 
through them, one plate being fixed 
in the same frame in which the other 
pl^te slides in grooves. 

Hoarding. A fence of rough 
boarding, frequently used round the 
scaffolding of a building during erec- 
tion or alterations. 



Hoar Stone. A stone desig- 
nating the bounds of an estate ; a 
landmark. 

Hob. The flat iron shelf or pro- 
jection at the side of an old-fashioned 
gate. 

Hod. a trough, having one end 
provided with a long handle ; used 
by labourers for carrying mortar and 
bricks on the shoulder ; capable of 
holding from sixteen to twenty 
bricks or two-thirds of a cubic foot 
of mortar. 

Hodmen. Are bricklayers' or 
masons' labourers carrying the 
hod. 

HoGGER Pump. The top pump 
in the sinking pit of a mine. 

Hogshead. A measure of ca- 
pacity containing sixty-three wine 
gallons or fifty-two and a half 
imperial gallons ; any large cask or 
barrel ; a butt ; a cask containing 
from 100 to 140 gallons. 

Hoist. An apparatus for hoisting 
or raising materials from one height 
to another, as from the ground floor 
of a building to a floor above. 

Hoistway. a passage, or well 
hole for a hoist. 

Holdfast. A long nail or spike 
with the head beaten out flat and 
having one or two holes in it ; used 
for securing objects to a wall. 

Hole and Corner. To under- 
cut a coal seam. 

Soled Stones. The name given 
to a peculiar kind of prehistoric 
stone monuments, presumably se- 
pulchral, occurring in Britain, Ire- 
land, France, Cyprus and India. 
The size of the hole varies consider- 
ably, some being no larger than 
half-a-crown, others affording a 
passage for the human body. 

Holing Axe. A narrow axe for 
cutting holes in posts. 

Holland. A kind of linen used 
for blind making. 

Hollow. A concave moulding 
whose section is about the quarter 
of a circle ; sometimes called 
"casement". The concave side of 
a board when warped is said to be 
"hollow". 

Hollow Embossed. Same as 
Hollow Relief. 
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Hollow Newel. Same as Well 
Hole ; an opening in the middle of 
a staircase ; the hollow newel used 
in spiral staircases ; also a hollow 
groin pier, of brick or stone, made 
behind the lock gates of canals. 

Hollow Nosing. A noting of 
lead formed in a similar way to a 
hollow roll. 

Hollow Quoins. Piers of brick 
or stone made behind^ the lock gates 
of canals; also called "hollow 
newels ". 

Hollow Relief. Relief pressed 
or hammered out from behind. 

Hollow Roll. A method of 
dressing lead in the form of a roll, 
which, as its name implies, is hollow 
inside. 

Hollows and Rounds. Planes 
for forming rounds and hollows ; 
used for sticking mouldings, etc. 

Hollow Walls. Are built in two 
separate portions, standing vertically 

Earallel to one another, and divided 
y a space of two or three inches and 
connected at intervals with bonding 
bricks or iron ties and cramps. 

Hollow Welt. A single lead 
welt dressed over a fillet, the edge 
being simply curled over, not dressed 
flat ; used in secret gutters, etc. 

HoLOPHOTAL. Utilising the 
whole of the available light ; applied 
to the illuminating apparatus in 
lighthouses. 

Holly. Is a very clean, fine 
grained wood of a white colour ; 
mostly used for fancy articles. 

Holy of Holies. The innermost 
apartment of the Jewish tabernacle 
or temple where the ark was kept. 

Holy Rood. The cross in Roman 
Catholic churches over the entrance 
to the chanceL 

Holy Water Stone. The stoup 
on which the holy water vessel is 
placed. 

Holy Water Vessel. The re- 
ceptacle for holy water placed at 
the entrances of Roman Catholic 
churches. 

Home Farm. The farm attached 
to the mansion house of the land 



owner. 

Home Office. 
home department. 



Office of the 



Homer. A Hebrew measure 
containing as a liquid measure 
seventy-five gallons, and as a dry 
measure thirty-two pecks. 

HoMESTALL. A mansion house or 
seat in the country ; a farm with, 
the land adjoining. Same as Home- 
stead. 

Homogeneous. A term applied 
to various substances to denote that 
they consist of similar parts, or 
parts of the same nature and 
kind. 

Homologous. In geometry, the 
correspondent sides of similar 
figures. The areas and solid 
contents of such figures are also- 
homologous. 

HOMOTAXIAL, • HOMOTAXEOUS. 

Occupying the same geological 
position. 

HoMOTAXis. The arrangement 
of strata in different localities, ap- 
parently in the same relative posi-^ 
tion in the geological series. 

Honduras Mahogany. Is ob- 
tained from the country round the 
Bay of Honduras ; it is of a golden 
or red-brown colour of various 
shadds, strong, tough and flexible 
when fresh, but becomes brittle 
when dry ; chiefly used for handrails, 
counter tops, cabinetwork, etc. ; im- 
ported in logs from two to four feet 
square, and from twelve to four- 
teen feet or more in length. 

Honeysuckle. An ornament 
conventionally imitating the honey- 
suckle flower. 

Honeysuckle Ornament. A 
decoration constantly introduced 
into Assyrian and Greek architec- 
ture ; founded upon the flower of 
the honeysuckle. 

Hong. The Chinese name for a. 
foreign factory in Canton. 

Honour Point. In heraldry, the 
point immediately above the centre 
of the shield, dividing the upper 
portion into two equal parts. 

Hood Mould. A band or string 
over the head of a door, window, 
or other opening. Same as Drip- 
stone. 

Hook. A bent piece of iron 
used to fasten bodies together,* or 
on which to hang an article. 
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Hook. A carpenter's saw is said 
to have too much *' hook " when the 
teeth lean forward ; this defect causes 
the saw to ** kick ". 

Hook. That part of a strap hinge 
Attached to a door frame. 

Hook and Eye. A fastening for 
A cupboard door, similar to a ** cabin 
hook," only smaller ; a square-headed 
iron hook driven into a wall behind 
lead or zinc rain-water pipes, and 
having an eye formed out of a strip of 
sheet copper, which being soldered 
to the pipe fits over the hook. 

Hook and Eye Hinges. Are 
those chiefly used for heavy outside 
■doors, such as to stables, etc. ; the 
hooks are either riveted to plates or 
screwed into or right through the 
frame and secured with nuts, the 
eye is fixed to the door. Same as 
Strap Hinges. 

Hook Pjns. See Drawbore Pins. 

Hook Rebate. A joint or rebate 
of an \f\ section ; frequently employed 
in the joints of casements to make 
them draught or weather proof. 

Hook Ring. An eye for a cabin 
hook or a cupboard hook ; a '* screw 
eye ". 

Hooping. Fixing an iron ring on 
the head of a pile to prevent splitting ; 
the ring is removed when the pile is 
driven and is charged as use and 
waste. 

Hoop Iron. Wrought iron from 
one to two inches wide and about 
one-sixteenth thick ; sometimes used 
for the tongues of flooring boards, etc. 

Hoop Iron Bond. Or "iron 
bonding," applies to the method of 
laying hoop iron between the courses 
of bricks in a wall to form a longi- 
tudinal tie ; the hoop iron is some- 
times tarred and drawn through 
8and to prevent rust, or laid in 
Portland cement. 

Hopper. A wooden funnel-shaped 
head to a shute through which grain 
passes into a mill, etc. 

Hopper. A conical vessel sus- 
pended from the ceiling, containing 
sand and water for the use of a glass 
•cutter. 

Hopper Head. A funnel-shaped 
head to a rain-water pipe, or flour 
or corn shute. 



Hopper Water-Closet. Consists 
of a funnel-shaped water-closet basin 
fixed over a syphon trap. 

HoppET. A dish used by miners 
to measure the ore. 

Horizontal Cornice. The level 
part of the cornice of a pediment 
under the two inclined or raking 
cornices. 

Horizontal Line. In perspective, 
the vanishing line of planes parallel 
to the horizon ; a line parallel to 
the horizon, i.e., level. 

Horizontal Plane. Any plane 
perfectly horizontal or level. In 
perspective, a plane passing through 
the spectator's eye, parallel to the 
horizon, and cutting the perspective 
plane in a straight line, called the 
horizontal line. 

Horizontal Projection. The 
projection made on a plane parallel 
to the horizon. 

Horizontal Rafter. A purlin 
having the roof boarding nailed 
directly on them, the ordinary 
rafters being omitted. 

Horn. A name sometimes given 
to the Ionic volute ; the projecting 
moulded ends of the styles of sashes 
at the meeting rails ; the ends of 
styles generally left a little longer 
than required when making framing, 
etc., to enable the style to be knocked 
off" without injury ; the projecting 
end of the head of a door frame, 
sill, etc. ; the sloping part of a tusk 
tenon above the tusk ; the projection 
on the basin of a water-closet for 
connecting with the service pipe. 

Hornbeam {Carpinus betula). Is 
obtained from a British tree ; it is 
hard, tough, strong, without sap, 
white in colour, and has the medul- 
lary rays plainly marked ; used 
chiefly for agricultural implements, 
turned articles, etc. 

Hornblende. A conspicuous in- 
gredient in the composition of rocks, 
divided into common hornblende, 
hornblende schist, and basaltic 
hornblende. 

Hornblende Schist or Horn- 
blende Slate. Resembles mica 
schist but is tougher and has not so 
glistening a lustre ; it is composed 
chiefly of hornblende, felspar and 
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frequently grains of quartz ; it is 
usually black in colour and is an 
excellent material for flagging 
purposes, etc. 

Horn Lead. Chloride of lead. 

Horn Mercury. Calomel. 

Horn Silver. Chloride of 
silver ; from its horn-like appearance 
when fused. 

Horn Slate. A grey or silicious 
stone. 

HoRNSTONE. A compact, flinty 
variety of quartz rock. 

Horn Work. In fortifications, 
an outwork composed of two demi- 
bastions joined by a curtain. 

HoROGRAPHY. The art of con- 
structing dials. 

Horologe. An instrument for 
showing the hour. 

HoROLOGiST. One skilled in 
horology ; a maker of horologes. 

HoROLOGiUM. A name formerly 
given to any instrument for measur- 
ing time ; an account or treatise of 
such instruments. 

Horology. The art of measuring 
time or of constructing instruments 
to indicate time. 

Horometrical. Pertaining to 
horometry. 

Horometry. The art or practice 
of measuring time by hours, etc. 

Horreum. a granary. 

Horse. A kind of anvil upon 
which tin is worked into shape ; a 
name sometimes applied to a trestle. 

Horse Block or Box Horse. A 
square frame of strong boards used 
by excavators to elevate the ends of 
their wheeling planks or barrow 
runs; also called ** horse" or 
** horsing block". 

Horse Chestnut. The timber 
obtained from this tree is practically 
worthless. 

Horse Pot. A kind of cesspool 
into which the drainage of a stable 
runs, from which it flows into a 
drain. 

Horse-Power (H.P.). Is 33,000 
lb. lifted to a height of one foot in 
one minute of time, or equivalent 
motion against resistance. 

Horse-Power. The power of a 
horse, or its equivalent as applied 
to steam power. 



HoRSE-PowER, Electrical. A 
unit of power equalling 746 watts of 
electrical energy. A current of one 
ampere and 746 volts is an electrical 
horse-power. 

Horse Run. A contrivance for 
drawing up loaded wheelbarrows 
of soil from the deep cuttings of 
foundations, canals, docks, etc., by 
the help of a horse attached to a 
rope passing over a pulley. 

Horseshoe Drains. In agricul- 
tural drainage, the old-fashioned U 
shaped pipes used in an inverted 
position, and with or without a flat 
sole to rest upon. 

HoRTus. A garden or pleasure 
ground. 

Hose. A flexible pipe for con- 
veying water to extinguish fires, 
etc. 

Hospice. A convent on the 
Alps for the entertainment of 
travellers. 

Hospital. A place of shelter, or 
institution for treatment, or recep- 
tion of the sick or infirm ; applied 
to some alms-houses and orphanages. 

Hospital Lights. Consist of a 
number of small sashes rebated 
together at their top and bottom 
edges and fitted into a solid rebated 
frame ; the sashes are hung by being 
pivoted at their lower inside corners ; 
so called because of their being much 
used in hospitals and similar 
buildings. 

Hot Bed. A forcing pit con- 
taining manure and covered with 
glass for forcing plants. 

Hot Blast. Consists of the air 
being raised to a temperature of 
300 or 900°, sometimes more, be- 
fore being forced into the furnace ; 
by this process a greater heat is 
obtained and a saving of fuel 
effected. 

Hot-Blast— All Mine. Signifies 
that no cinder, iron or slag has been 
used in the production of the iron. 

H6tel. a town mansion. 

Hotel or Hostel. In England, 
a large inn or place of public enter- 
tainment ; in France, a palace or 
dwelling of persons of rank. 

H6tel-de-Ville. The guildhall 
of a French town. 
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HoTBL-DiEU. In France a hos- 
pital. 

Hot Flue. A heated chamber 
for drying clothes. 

Hothouse. A term used some- 
times for the glass buildings used in 
gardening. A "hotbed" is a bed 
of earth artificially heated and 
covered with glass. 

Hot Plate. An iron plate heated 
by fire or steam for boiling sauce- 
pans, etc., in kitchens. 

Hot Pressed Paper. That with 
a smooth surface ; mostly used for 
pencil drawing. 

Hot Short. Iron which, al- 
though tenacious when cold, cracks 
when bent at a red heat ; sometimes 
** burnt iron". 

Hot Wall. A wall with flues for 
conducting heat to protect or hasten 
the growth of fruit trees. 

House. A place of residence, 
almost exclusively applied to a 
dwelling house. 

House Agent. One employed 
to look after and let household 
property. 

Housebreaker. A demolisher of 
old houses. 

House Drain. Is the pipe that 
receives the contents of the soil and 
waste pipes and conveys them out- 
side the house and into the sewer. 

Housed Strings. Are those 
housed or grooved to receive the 
ends of treads and risers. 

Housemaid's Sink. A slop sink. 

House of Call. A house where 
journeymen of a particular trade 
assemble when out of work, for the 
purpose of obtaining employment. 

House of Correction. A term 
sometimes applied to a prison. 

Housing. , Formerly, a taber- 
nacle or niche for a statue. 

Housing. The space taken out 
of a timber, etc., for the insertion of 
the end of another which is not 
reduced but let in full size, when it 
is said to be " housed in ". 

Hovel. The canopies over the 
heads of the statues of Richard II. 
and Queen Anne are called hovels 
or tabernacles. 

Hovelling. A method of pre- 
venting chimneys from smoking by 



carrying up two sides higher than 
those less liable to receive strong 
currents of air, apertiu-es being left 
on all the sides for the escape of the 
smoke. 

HowEL. A cooper's plane with 
a convex sole for smoothing the 
inside of casks ; called a compass or 
round sole plane by a joiner, who 
uses a similar plane for his circular 
work. 

H.P. Applied to drawing paper, 
signifies that it is *'hot pressed" 
and has a smooth surface. 

H.P. The abbreviation for horse- 
power. 

Hue. That characteristic of a 
colour which distinguishes it from 
any other colour. Hence the word 
or term '^ hue " practically becomes 
a synonym for the word " colour ". 
In everyday use, however, men in 
the trade apply the word " hue " to 
a mixture of colours. See Shade. 

Humus. The thin layer of fertile 
earth on the surface in which alone, 
according to some authorities, any 
purification of sewage can take 
place. 

Hundred of Lime. In some 
places is equal to thirty-five bushels, 
in other places to twenty-five heaped 
bushels or bags. 

Hundredweight. 112 lb. avoir- 
dupois. 

Hung. Said of doors, sashes, etc., 
when fixed and in working order. 

Hungarian Ash. A wood with 
a beautiful wavy grain ; it is gener- 
ally cut into veneers. 

Hungry Wood. A term used by 
French polishers, meaning that the 
wood is open or coarse in grain and 
requires a lot of polish or grain filler 
before a surface is obtained. 

Hunting Box. A temporary re- 
sidence when hunting or shooting ; 
a shooting box. 

Hurdle. A movable frame about 
six feet long and three feet high, of 
timber or iron ; serving for gates, 
enclosures, etc. 

HuRTER. In fortifications, a piece 
of wood at the lower end of a plat- 
form to prevent the wheels of gun 
carriages from injuring the parapet. 

HuRTOiR. Same as Hurter. 
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Hustings. Formerly, a wooden 
erection with a platform, for the 
nomination and election of parlia- 
mentary representatives. 

Hut. a small house or cabin. 

Hyalography. The art of en- 
graving on glass. 

Hydealbtbs. Formerly, a mill 
for grinding corn by water power. 

Hydrant. A pipe or machine by 
which water is raised and discharged. 

Hydrate. A compound in which 
a definite quantity of water is com- 
bined with a definite quantity of 
some other element. 

Hydratbd. Formed into a hy- 
drate. 

Hydraulic. Pertaining to fluids 
in motion. 

Hydraulic Cement. A cement 
having the property of hardening 
under water. 

Hydraulic Joint. A joint made 
tight by means of water ; the slide 
of a gaselier is sometimes done in 
this way. 

Hydraulic Lime. A lime having 
the property of hardening or setting 
under water. Hydraulic limes and 
cements are also called ** water 
limes" and ** water cements" from 
their property of setting under 
water. 

Hydraulic Mean Depth. The 
quotient obtained by dividing the 
area in square inches of the cross 
section of the liquid flowing through 
a sewer by the wetted perimeter in 
inches. 

Hydraulic Mortar. Is made in 
various ways, one of which is com- 
posed of two and a half parts biu-nt 
clay, and one part of blue lias lime 
pulverised, ground together between 
rollers, and used immediately. 

Hydraulic Press. A heavy iron 
machine worked by water pressure. 

Hydraulic Ram. A kind of 
force pump by which water is, 
through its own momentum when 
falling, raised to a considerable 
height. 

Hydraulics. The science which 
treats of the application of hydro - 
d3^amics to practical purposes, 
especially to the raising of water in 



Hydraulics. The science of 
fluids in motion. 

Hydrodynamic. Pertaining to 
the force or pressure of water. 

Hydrogen. A highly inflam- 
mable gas constituting one of the 
elements of wat-er, and the lightest 
of aeriform bodies ; ** hydrogen " in 
combination with oxygen produces 
water. 

Hydrography. The art of sur- 
veying and mapping seas, lakes, 
rivers and other waters for purposes 
of commerce and navigation. 

Hydrology. The science of 
water, its properties and laws. 

Hydrometer. An instrument 
for measuring the specific gravity of 
liquids. 

Hydrophorb. An instrument 
for obtaining water at any particular 
depth. 

Hydroscopb. a hydrometer. 

Hydrostat. An apparatus for 
preventing the explosion of steam 
boilers. 

Hydrostatic Arch. Is an arch 
in equilibrium under the vertical 
pressure of water. 

Hydrostatic Balance. A balance 
for weighing substances in water, 
for the purpose of ascertaining their 
specific gravities. 

Hydrostatic Press. A machine 
for obtaining an enormous pressure 
through the medium of water ; a 
hydraulic press. 

Hydrostatics. The science which 
treats of the pressure of fluids at 
rest or the conditions of equilibrium 
in liquids. 

Hyetal. As regards the rainfall. 

Hyetograph. a chart of the 
rainfall in different regions. 

Hyetography. The science of 
the distribution of rain ; a know- 
ledge of the rainfall in different 
places in a given time. 

Hyetombter. a rain gauge. 

Hygeian Rock Building Com- 
position. Is a bituminous substance 
for keeping walls damp-proof. New 
walls are built in two thicknesses 
with a space of about half an inch or 
more between them, which is filled 
up with the composition being run 
in in a liquid state as the wall is 
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-carried up. It is applied to existing 
walls by adding a lining of bricks or 
tiles with the composition between 
them. 

Hygiene. The science which 
treats of the preservation of health. 

Hygrometer. An instrument 
for measuring the moisture of the 
Atmosphere. 

Hygbometric, Hygrometrical. 
Readily absorbing and retaining 
moisture ; relating to hygrometry. 

Hygrometry. The measurement 
of moisture in the air. 

Hygroscope. An instrument for 
indicating the degrees of moisture 
in the atmosphere. 

Hygroscopical, Hygroscopic. 
Pertaining to or indicated by the 
hygroscope ; imbibing moisture from 
the atmosphere. 

Hygroscopicity. The property 
of extending when water is applied 
and shrinking when it is withdrawn. 

Hygrostatics. The science of 
•comparing or measuring degrees of 
moisture. 

Hyp^thral. Said of a building 
or temple without a roof. In tem- 
ples the cella is partly exposed to 
the air, and having a double range 
ot columns within the cella, dividing 
it into three aisles, the aisles on either 
side being roofed, the middle one 
having no covering. 

HYPiETHRUM. A latticed window 
over the entrance door of a temple. 

Hyperbola. One of the conic 
sections, being that made by a plane 
putting the opposite side of the cone 
produced above the vertix, or by a 
plane which makes a greater angle 
with the base than the opposite side 
of the cone makes. 

Hyperbolic Conoid or Hyper- 
BOLOiD. A solid formed by the re- 
volution of a hyperbola about its axis. 

Hyperbolic Cylindroid. A solid 
formed by the revolution of a 
hyperbola about its conjugate axis, 
or line through the centre perpen- 
dicular to the transverse axis. 

Hyperbolic SpiRAii. Is a curve 
passing through one extremity of 
arcs of equal length drawn from any 
given point in a straight line called 
the axis. 



Hyperthyrum. That part of a 
door frame which is over the super- 
cilium. In Greek architecture, a 
frieze and cornice supported by 
friezes and consoles. 

Hypocausis. Among the Greeks, 
a furnace with flues running under- 
neath the pavement of an apartment, 
to increase the temperature. 

Hypocaust, The place where a fire 
is kept to warm a stove or a hothouse ; 
an arched chamber for heating baths 
or dwelling rooms among the Romans. 
Hypocaustum. The stove room 
of a bath ; a vaulted apartment from 
which the heat of the fire was dis- 
tributed to the rooms above by 
means of earthen tubes. 

Hypogene. Said of rocks which 
have not assumed their present form 
near the surface. 

Hypogeum. a term formerly 
applied to those parts of a building 
below the level of the ground. 

Hypopodium. a footstool used 
in the ancient baths. 

Hyposcenium. In ancient archi- 
tecture, the front wall of a theatre 
facing the orchestra from the stage. 
Hypostyle. Having the roof 
supported by pillars ; a porch sup- 
ported by pillars ; a covered colon- 
nade ; a pillared hall. 

Hypostyle. Literally, " under 
columns," but used to mean filled 
by columns. 

Hypotenuse. The side of a right- 
angled triangle opposite the right 
angle. 

Hypothec. A security in favour 
of a creditor over the property 
of his debtor while the property 
continues in the debtor's pos- 
session. 

Hypotrachelium or Colarino. 
The necking of a capital introduced 
between the capital itself and the 
shaft of the column ; also applied 
to the slenderest part of the shaft 
of a column, being that immediately 
below the neck of a capital. 

Hypozoic. Situated beneath the 
strata that contain organic remains. 
Hypsometer. a thermometrical 
barometer for measuring heights. 

Hypsometry. The art of measur- 
ing heights. 
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Ice House. A specially con- 
structed chamber for preserving ice 
from the ordinary changes of tem- 
perature . 

Iceland Spar or Ice Spar. A 
variety of calcareous spar or carbon- 
ate of lime. 

IcH DiEN. In heraldry, ' * I serve " ; 
the motto of the Prince of Wales, 
adopted from John of Bohemia by 
the Black Prince, who slew him at 
the battle of Crecy. 

IcHNOGRAPH. A gTound plan. 

IcHNOGRAPHic. Pertaining to 
ichnography ; describing or forming 
a ground plan. 

Ichnography. A horizontal 
section of a building, that is, its 
plan; a description of ancient 
works of art. 

Ichnography. The represen- 
tation of the ground plot of a 
building ; in perspective, it is its 
representation intersected by a 
horizontal plane at its base or 
ground floor. 

IcHNOLiTE. A stone with the 
impression of a footmark. 

ICHNOLOGY, ICHNOLITHOLOGY. 

The science which treats of and 
classifies fossil footprints; such 
footprints collectively. 

IcHTHYOCOL. Fish glue ; isin- 
glass 

Iconography. A treatise on or 
the study of ancient art as repre- 
sented by pictures, statues, engrav- 
ings, etc. 

IcosAHEDRAL. Having twenty 
equal triangular sides. 

IcosAHEDRON. In geometry, a 
regular body or solid consisting of 
twenty triangular pyramids. 

Ideograph, Ideogram. A symbol 
or figure expressing or conveying 
the idea of an object without ex- 
pressing its name. 

Idiograph. a trademark. 

Idle Wheel. A wheel between 
two others to transfer motion. 

Igneous. Containing or of the 
nature of fire ; emitting fire ; pro- 
duced by fire. 

Ignite. To set on fire ; to render 
luminous or red with heat. 



Ignition. The act of lighting; 
the state of being ignited. 

Ilex. The evergreen or holm 
oak ; the holly. 

Illuminate. To lighten up ; to 
adorn with festal lamps ; to adorn, 
as a manuscript, etc., with pictures, 
letters, etc. 

Illumination. A festive display 
of lights ; a coloured or gilt orna- 
ment, drawing, letter, etc. ; the 
act of illuminating. 

Image. A term applied to a 
statue ; in perspective, it is the 
scenographic or perspective repre- 
sentation of an object. 

Imbow. To arch over or vault. 

Imbowment An arch or vault. 

Imbricate, Imbricated. Bent or 
hollowed out like a gutter ; to lap 
the one over the other, as slates or 
tiles. 

Imbricated Tracery. A pat- 
tern formed like the tiles on a 
roof. 

Imbrication. A concave inden- 
ture as of tiles ; an overlapping like 
tiles. - 

Imitation Blue Staffords. iVre 
bricks having only a surface wash 
of iron, which only gives the outside 
colour ; when broken they are red 
inside. 

Immovables. Things which a 
tenant cannot legally take away in 
leaving a house, etc., commonly 
called ** fixtures ". 

Immure. A wall or enclosure ; to 
enclose within walls. 

Impages. a term applied by 
Vitruvius to the rails of a door. 

Impalement. In heraldry, the 
arrangement of two coats of arms 
on one shield, divided by a vertical 
line. 

Impaste. To lay on icolours 
thickly and boldly. 

Impasto. The thickness of the 
paint on a canvas. 

Impenetrable Paint (Gay's). Is 
supplied ready for use ; it dries 
quickly with a hard enamel face, 
very durable, will resist damp and 
heat better, and smells less than 
ordinary paint. 
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Imperfect Number. One whose 
aliquot parts do not make up a sum 
equal to the number itself. 

Imperial. An " imperial" dome. 

Imperial. Paper of thirty by 
twenty-two inches. 

Imperial City. A city which was 
an independent member of the first 
German empire. 

Imperial Dome. A kind of dome 
whose profile is pointed towards the 
top and widens towards the base, 
thus forming a curve of contrary 
flexure ; seen in Moorish edifices. 

Imperials. Slates the same size 
as queens, but having sawn edges 
top and bottom. 

Impervious or Impermeable 
Strata. Those practically in- 
capable of absorbing water, such as 
granite, gault, etc. 

Impetus. In mechanics^ force of 
motion ; the force with which a 
body is driven or impelled. 

Impinge. In mechanics, to fall 
against ; to strike against ; to clash 
with. 

Impluvium. In ancient archi 
tecture, the outer part of the court 
of a house which was exposed to the 
weather ; a square cistern in the 
entrance hall of a Roman house in 
which the rain-water from the roof 
was received. 

Impost. The horizontal mould- 
ings or capitals on the top of a 
pilaster, pillar or pier from which 
an arch springs. The springing 
stone of an arch when it projects 
from the face of the wall or pier is 
called an "impost". In classical 
architecture the form varies in the 
several orders ; sometimes the en- 
tablature of the order serves for the 
" impost " of an arch. 

Improper Fraction. A fraction 
the numerator of which is equal to, 
or greater than, the denominator. 

Impropriator. A layman who 
appropriates or has possession of 
Church lands or ecclesiastical bene- 
fice. 

Improver. One who has not 
sufficiently learnt his trade during 
his apprenticeship and therefore 
works at a lower rate of wage than 
a journeyman after serving his ap- 1 



prenticeship, to acquire further know- 
ledge. 

In Antis. a term applied to a 
temple where the side walls are 
continued beyond the front wall 
and the columns placed between, 
or where the front is terminated by 
antse or pilasters and the columns 
placed between. 

Inbond or Inband. Scotch term 
for a header in masonry. 

Inbond Jambstone. A stone that 
goes through the whole thickness of 
the wall in the jamb of an opening ; 
a bond stone laid in the joint of an 
aperture. 

Incandescent. Giving a brilliant 
light without perceptibly burning 
away ; to glow with heat. 

Incandescent Lamp. See Glow 
Lamps. 

Incensant. in heraldry, ap- 
plied to a boar borne in a furious, 
angry position. 

Incertum. a term applied by 
Vitruvius to a mode of building 
which consisted of small rough 
stones and mortar, the face exhibit- 
ing irregularly formed masonry. 

Inch. In measurement the 
twelfth part of a foot whether lineal, 
superficial or cubic. 

Inch Masts. Consist of timber 
having a circumference of more 
than seventy-two inches, generally 
dressed to a square or octagonal 
form. 

Inch Stuff. Boards one inch 
thick ; "as per inch," a term applied 
in' hard woods when computing its 
contents, all stuff of whatever thick- 
ness being quoted "as per inch ". 

Incidence, Incidency. The di- 
rection in which a body or ray of 
light, heat, etc., falls upon any sur- 
face. The " angle of incidence " 
is an angle formed by the line of 
incidence of a ray of light, heat, etc., 
moving to strike a plane ; a perpen- 
dicular to that plane. The *' line of 
incidence " is the line in which a 
ray of light, heat, etc., moves to 
strike a plane. 

Incise. To carve ; to cut ; to 
engrave. 

Inclination. The approach of 
one line, which, if continued, will 
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meet another on the same plane. 
Same as Gradient. 

Incline. To deviate from any 
direction which is regarded as the 
normal one. 

Inclined Plane. One of the five 
simple mechanical powers, whose 
theory is deduced from the de- 
composition of forces ; any surface 
which forms an oblique angle with 
the horizon. 

Inclinometer. An apparatus for 
determining the vertical element of 
the magnetic force. 

Inclosure. An enclosed place 
on a racecourse, cricket ground, etc., 
charged at a higher rate of admis- 
sion, in order to keep it more select. 

Income or Oncome. A Scotch 
term applied to the gathering of a 
chimney. 

Increscent. In heraldry, de- 
noting the moon represented with 
the horns towards the dexter side. 

Incretionary. Denoting an 
accumulation of mineral matter 
from the circumference of a cavity 
towards its centre. 

Incrustation. Material, such as 
scagliola, mosaic, etc., applied by 
some connecting medium to another 
body ; the disposition of stone-like 
molecules on the surface of bodies 
acted on by waters impregnated with 
calcareous salts. 

Incrusted. In architecture, ap- 
plied to walls or columns covered 
with valuable marble or stone. 

Incumba. That part of a column 
or pillar on which the weight of a 
whole building lies. 

Incurvate. To turn from a right 
or straight line ; curved inward or 
upward. 

Indemnify. To secure from or 
compensate for damage, loss or 
penalty, as for non-completion of a 
contract. 

Indemnity. Security against 
damage, loss or penalty. 

Indent. To notch ; to cut on the 
edge into points like teeth ; a chase. 

Indentation. A zigzag mould- 
ing ; the act of indenting. 

Indented. Cut on the edge into 
points like teeth ; toothed together, 
-i.e., with a projection filled to a recess. 



Indented Beams: Are made up of 
two or more timbers, and the sliding 
prevented by indentations instead of 
the keys as used in " joggle beams ". 

Indented Courses. In a built 
beam, are courses of which the beam 
or posts are fitted to each other by 
indents (notches) to prevent them 
from slipping. 

Indenture. A deed under seal 
entered into between two or more 
parties. 

Indestructible Paint. Is made 
in three colours only, vi^., chocolate, 
black and bronze green; it is similar 
in composition to enamel paints but 
with the addition of bitumen. 

Index. A hand that points to 
anything ; the exponent of a power. 

Index Hand. A painted hand 
calling attention to a notice, etc. 

Index of a Globe. A little style 
on the north serving to point to 
certain divisions of the hour circle 
when the globe is turned. 

Index of a Logarithm. The in- 
tegral part of the logarithm. 

Index of Refraction. The ratio 
of the sines of the angle of incidence 
and refraction. 

Indian Architecture. Consists 
of two distinct styles, the Buddhist 
and the Brahminical. 

Indian Ink. A substance made 
of lampblack and animal glue 
brought chiefly from China ; used 
for drawing, etc. 

Indian Madder. A vegetable 
substance. 

Indian Red. Is a pigment pro- 
duced from a ground haematite ore 
brought from Bengal ; it is made 
artificially by calcining sulphate of 
iron ; a rosy hue is considered the 
best, but the tints generally vary. 

Indian Yellow. A bright yellow 
pigment imported in the form of 
balls ; is of a fetid odour, and is pro- 
duced from the urine of the camel. 

Indicatep Horse-Power (i.h.p.). 
Is the horse-power of an engine 
as computed from the indicator 
diagram. If the mean area of 
the piston be multiplied by the 
mean effective pressure exerted 
against it, and also by its speed in 
feet per minute, this product, on 
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being divided by 33,000, will be the 
" indicated horse- power" of the 
engine. 

Indicator. An instrument for 
recording pressures. When attached 
to a locomotive cylinder, and com- 
munication opened between the two, 
it records the pressure at every 
point in the stroke for one complete 
revolution. 

Indicator. An apparatus which 
indicates steam pressure ; that which 
points out or indicates. 

Indicator. A contrivance for 
showing which bell out of a number 
has been rung, or, in the case of an 
electric bell, which push has been 
actuated ; an apparatus for showing 
and recording the variations of the 
pressure in the cylinder of a steam 
engine. 

Indicavit. a writ of prohibition 
against proceeding in the spiritual 
court when the suit belongs to the 
common law courts. 

Indigo. A blue pigment obtained 
by steeping certain plants, from 
America and Asia, in water, and 
allowing them to ferment; works 
well in oil or water but is not 
durable when mixed with white 
lead. 

Indigotin. The pure blue colour 
ing matter of indigo. 

Indium. A very rare metal oc- 
curring in minute quantities in zinc 
ore. 

Indivisible. That which cannot 
be exactly divided ; one of the ele- 
ment's assumed to be infinitely small 
into which magnitudes may be re- 
solved. 

Induction. The property by 
which one body, having electrical, 
galvanic or magnetic polarity, causes 
or induces it in another body with- 
out having actual contact. In other 
words, an impression of molecular 
force or conditions from one body on 
another without direct contact. An 
electric current in a wire induces cur- 
rents in conductors parallel to it. 

Inductive. Producing induction ; 
susceptible of induction. 

Induration. A term used to 
signify the firmer consistence which 
a body acquires from various causes. 



Industrial. Pertaining to in- 
dustry, to productive occupations or 
to produce. 

Industrial Exhibition. An ex- 
hibition of industrial productions. 

Industrial School. A school 
for reclaiming neglected or convicted 
children. 

Inert. Destitute of the power of 
motion, or of active resistance to 
motive power applied. 

Inertia. That property of matter 
by which it tends to preserve a state 
of rest when still, and of uniform 
rectilinear motion when moving; 
inertness. 

Inescutcheon. In heraldry, an 
escutcheon borne within a shield. 

Infection. The act or process of 
infecting ; the contamination of the 
atmosphere or water by morbific 
particles. 

Infection or Infectious Hospi- 
tal. A hospital, more or less isolated, 
for the cure of infectious diseases. 

Inferior Zinc. That which is 
spotty and darker in colour than 
pure zinc ; it is not durable if ex- 
posed to a smoky atmosphere or sea 
air. 

Infinite. In geometry, that 
which is greater than any assignable 
magnitude, excluding all notions of 
boundary or space. 

Infinite Decimal. An inde- 
terminate decimal. 

Infirmary. A sick ward or 
building where sick or suffering 
people are lodged and nursed. 

Influx. In hydraulics, the act 
of flowing into anything, as the tide 
into a bay or river. 

Ing ATE. An aperture in a mould 
for pouring in metal ; technically 
called the ** ledge ". 

Ingle. A fireside, especially an 
old-fashioned one with seats. 

Ingle Nook. A fitment, gener- 
ally of an ornamental character, for 
an " ingle ". 

Ingoing. Scotch term for a jamb. 

Ingot. A mass of unwrought 
metal cast into a mould. 

Ings. Large open meadows, gen- 
erally situated on low level grounds. 

Initial. To mark with one's 
initials as a guarantee of correctness. 
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Initial Expansion. The fall of 
pressure along the steam line of the 
diagram, which often takes place in 
an engine cylinder, between the 
points of initial pressure and cut oflf. 

Initial Pressure. The pressure 
in the cylinder as shown by the 
indicator at the beginning of the 
stroke. The "initial pressure" is 
usually below the gauge pressure on 
account of the wire drawing through 
the passages between the cylinder 
and the boiler. 

Injection. The act or process of 
injecting cold water into the con- 
denser of a steam engine or an 
atmospheric engine. 

Injection Cock. In mechanics, 
the cock which admits the cold 
water ; the cock of an injection pipe. 

Injection Pipe. The pipe through 
which water is injected. 

Injector. An apparatus for sup- 
plying the boilers of steam engines 
with water. 

Inlaid Work. That in which 
one material is sunk into a hollow 
or sinking in the surface of another. 

Inlay. Materials prepared or 
inlaid ; to insert the materials, as 
in inlaid work. 

Inlaying. The art or process of 
laying on some under surface a 
diflferent kind of material or work 
to that which the original surface 
would present. 

Inn. a house of lodging for 
travellers ; a college of municipal or 
common law professors and students ; 
formerly, the town residence of a 
person of quality. 

Inner Plate. The wall plate in 
a double plated roof which lies 
nearest the centre of the roof. 

Inner Square. The edges form- 
ing the internal right angle of the 
instrument called the square. 

Innings. Land recovered from 
the sea. 

Inns of Chancery. Colleges in 
which young students formerly began 
their law studies. 

Inns of Court. Four corporate 
societies in London, to one of which 
all barristers and students for the 
bar must belong ; the buildings be- 
longing to such societies. 



Inodorous Bitumen Felt. Is 
about one-eighth inch thick and of a 
brown colour ; used for various pur- 
poses, such as damp walls, bedding 
girders, laying under floors to deaden 
sound, etc., made thirty-two inches 
wide and in lengths up to thirty-five 
yards. 

Inodorous Paint. Is mixed with- 
out any turpentine, the evaporation 
of which in ordinary paint causes a 
strong unpleasant smell. 

Inscribe. To draw or delineate. 

Inserted Column. One that is 
engaged in a wall. Same as En- 
gaged Column. 

Insets. Are encroachments on a 
given space, such as the space 
occupied by a fireplace in a room. 

Insolvent. Not able to , or not hav- 
ing sufficient to, discharge all liabili- 
ties; a debtor unable to pay his debts. 

Installation. A set of appa- 
ratus, or arrangement of machinery 
or machines. 

Institution. The building in which 
a society or association meets for the 
promotion of some particular object. 

Instruct. To furnish with orders 
or instructions ; to teach ; to inform. 

Inst ruction . The act of instruct- 
ing ; order ; direction ; information. 

Instructor. One who instructs ; 
a teacher ; generally applied to a 
" technical " teacher. 

Insula. Literally, an island, a 
block of buildings surrounded on all 
sides by streets. 

Insulate. In electricity, to separ- 
ate or isolate by a non-conducting 
substance. 

Insulated. Standing by itself; 
not being contiguous to other bodies ; 
in electricity, separated by a non- 
conductor. 

Insulated Column. One de- 
tached from a wall, so that the 
whole of its surface may be seen. 

Insulation. The. act of insulating ; 
state of being insulated, especially by 
a non-conductor. 

Insulator. Any material which 
will isolate electrically in one con- 
ductor from another. India-rubber, 
ebonite, glass, cotton, silk, mica, 
"fibre" wood, etc., are used in 
practice. 
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Insulators. Substances possess- 
ing- high resistance, such as glass, 
vulcanised rubber,' paraffin, etc. 
\Vhen covering a wire along which 
s.Tk electric current is passing it 
prevents loss of power by induction, 
and makes wires heavily charged 
safer for handling. 

Insurance. A contract by which 
s, company, in consideration of a sum 
of money, becomes boimd to in- 
demnify the insured against loss by 
fire, etc. ; the premium so paid ; the 
act of insuring against loss. 

Intaglio. In sculpture, etc., 
anything in which the subject is 
hollowed out, so that the impression 
from it would present the appearance 
of a bas-relief. 

Intake. A Scotch term applied 
to a plinth or oflEset to a wall. 

Intavolata. See Cyma. 

Integer. A whole number as 
distinguished from a fraction. 

Integral. Whole, entire, com- 
plete ; pertaining to an " integer " ; an 
expression which being diflferentiated 
will produce a given differential. 

Integral Calculus. A method 
of summing up differential quali- 
ties. 

Integrate. To find the integral 
of ; to make complete, entire, whole 

Intelligence Department. A 
Government department which sup- 
plies information regarding military 
matters, etc 

Intelligence Office. An office 
where such information may be ob- 
tained. 

Intensity. The concentrated 
energy with which a force acts. 

Intensity of Stress. Is the 
amount of stress on a given unit of 
surface, and is expressed in pounds 
or tons per square inch. 

Interaxial. Situated in an in- 
teraxis. 

Interaxis. The space between 
the axis in columnar erections. 

Intercepted Axis. In conic 
sections, that part of the diameter 
of a curve comprehended between 
the vertex and the ordinate ; some- 
times called the "abscissa ". 

Interception. The cutting off 
of a portion of a sewer or a house 



drain from a main sewer by means 
of a trap. 

Intercolumniation. Is the clear 
space between two columns, mea- 
sured at the lower part of their 
shafts. When columns are attached 
to a wall, this space is not under 
such rigorous laws as when they are 
quite insulated. The different inter- 
columniations still retain their 
ancient appellation bestowed on 
them by the Greeks. 

Pycrwstylos. When the columns 
are one and a half of their 
diameter distant from each 
other. 

Sy stylos. When their distance 
from each other is two dia- 
meters. 

Eustyhs, When their distance 
from each other is two and a 
quarter diameters. 

Diastylos, When their distance 
from each other is three and a 
quarter diameters. 

Arceostylos. When their distance 
from each other is four dia- 
meters or more. 
The intercolumniation in the Doric 
order is regulated by the disposition 
of the triglyphs in the frieze. 

Interdental. The space between 
two dentals. 

Interdentil. The space between 
two teeth or cogs. 

Interfacial. In geometry, in- 
cluded between the faces of two 
planes. 

Interior and Opposite Angles. 
A term signifying the two angles 
formed by a line cutting two 
parallels. 

Interior Angles. Same as In- 
ternal Angles, which see. 

Interjoist. The space or inter- 
val between two joists. 

Interlacing Arches. Those, 
such as in an arcade, the mouldings 
of which intersect each other. 

Interlignium. In ancient archi- 
tecture, the space between the ends 
of the tie beams. 

Intermodillion. The space be- 
tween two modillions. 

Intermural. Lying between 
walls. 

Internal. Inward ; interior. 
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Internal Angle or Re-entering 
Angle. Is when the two faces are 
at right angles to each other, such 
as in skirtings, in the corner of a 
room. 

Interpenetration. a German 
mode of treating mouldings as 
though two or more sets of them 
existed in the same stone and they 
could pass through (interpenetration) 
each other. 

Interpensivje. Timbers in the 
roof of the cavsedium, extending in 
a diagonal direction from the angles 
made by the walls of the court to 
the angles made by the junction of 
the beams supporting the roof. 

Interpil ASTER. The space be- 
tween two pilasters. 

Interquarter. The space be- 
tween two quarters. 

•Intersect. To cut into each 
other ; to cut mutually ; to meet 
and cross each other. 

Intersect. Said of mouldings 
when two pieces fit each other 
correctly. 

Intersecting Vaults. Vaults in 
which the surfaces cut or intersect 
one another. 

Intersection. The point of 
junction, as a mitre, ete. 

Intersection or Crossing. The 
point in a church where the transepte 
cross the nave. 

Intersection. The point or line 
in which two lines, ete., or planes 
cut each other. 

Interspace. Intervening space. 

Interstice. A space between 
things near together, or between 
the component parte of a body. 

Interstitial. Containing or per- 
taining to interstices. 

Interstratified. Stratified be- 
tween or among other strata. 

Intertie. The name given to 
the horizontal piece of timber used 
in partitions ; it (like the head and 
sill) runs from wall to wall, and also 
forms a head for the door poste ; 
it is only used when the partition 
has to carry a floor above it ; a 
short intermediate horizontal tim- 
ber framed between two poste in 
order to tie them together. 

Intervisible. Said of two sur- 



veying stations each of which is 
visible from the other. 

Intrados. The interior and lower 
line or curve of an arch, the exterior 
or upper curve is the " extrados ". 

Intramural. Within the waUs, 
as of a city or university. 

Intrench. To dig a trench 
around ; to fortify with a diteh or 
parapet. 

Intrenchment. a trench ; a 
diteh and parapet for defence. 

Intrude. To force in, as a vol- 
canic rock into sedimentery strate. 

Intrusive Rocks. Igneous rocks 
which have forced their way through 
crevices in sedimentary strata, or 
have broken them up. 

Inventory. A list or catelogue 
of goods and chattels ; to draw up 
such a list. 

Inverse Proportion. The ap- 
plication of the rule of three in a 
reverse or contrary order. 

Inverse Ratio. The ratio of the 
reciprocals of two quantities. 

Inversion. The overturning of 
strata by igneous agency ; the opera- 
tion, in mathematics, of changing 
the order of the terms, so that the 
antecedent tekes the place of the 
consequent and the reverse, in both 
ratios. 

Invert. To turn upside down ; to 
place in a contrary position or order. 

Invert. The bottom of a cir- 
cular or egg-shaped sewer. 

Invert Block. The block of 
stoneware or concrete in which the 
invert of some sewers is formed and 
on which the brick sides are bedded. 

Inverted. In heraldry, turned 
the wrong way. 

Inverted Arch . A segment arch 
turned upside down; it is used 
largely in foundation work, for 
distributing the weight over the 
whole length of the foundation. 

Invest. To lay out money, as in 
property, ete. 

Investment. Money invested; 
that in which the money is invested. 

Invoice. An invoice is a more 
or less deteiled stetement of ac- 
count furnished to a tradesman by 
his merchant ; each item is generally 
priced separately. 
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To surround, as 



Involute. A curve traced by the 
eud of a string unwinding itself from 
another curve. 

Involution. The act or process of 
raising a quantity to a given power. 

Involve. To raise to a given 
power. 

Inward Angle. The re-entrant 
angle of a solid. 

In WREATHE. 

with a wreath. 

Inwrought. Adorned with work 
or figures ; wrought or worked in 
among other things. 

Ionic Order. That order of 
architecture whose distinguishing 
feature is the ram's horn volute of 
its capital. 

Ion, Ione. A substance resulting 
from decomposition by electrolysis. 

Iridescence. Exhibition of col- 
ours like those of the rainbow. 

Iridescent. Prismatic ; rainbow 
like. 

Iridium. A tetrad metallic ele- 
ment obtained from dissolved crude 
platinum. 

Iris. The rainbow ; an appear- 
ance resembling the rainbow. 

Iriscope. An instrument for 
exhibiting prismatic colours. 

Irised. Containing colours like 
the rainbow. 

Irish Granite. Is of several 
varieties and colours ; it is chiefly 
found in the counties of Down, 
Donegal, Weitford and Wicklow. 

Irish Slates. Are of a dull 
bluish-grey colour, very durable, 
but thicker and heavier than Welsh 
slates ; they are obtained from 
Killaloe. 

Irish Stan d ard of Timber . Con- 
tains 270 cubic feet. 

Iron "Age. The third and last 
prehistoric age, when weapons and 
many implements began to be made 
of iron. The last of the four ages 
of the world described by Hesiod, 
Ovid, etc., in which oppression and 
vice abounded. 

Iron Bound. Bound or encircled 
with iron. 

Iron Bounding. See Hoop Iron 
Bond. 

Iron Clad. Covered or plated 
with thick iron. 



Iron Concrete. Consists of cast- 
iron turnings, asphalt, bitumen and 
pitch. 

Iron Filings. Fine particles of 
iron made by filing or rasping. 

Iron Flint. A ferruginous variety 
of quartz. 

Iron Founder. One who makes 
iron castings. 

Iron Foundry. The place where 
iron castings are made. 

Iron Girder. A built up wrought 
iron girder is formed by riveting 
various iron plates together ; the 
sizes of the plates are regulated by 
the weight the girder has to carry. 

Iron Flitch. A term applied 
to an iron plate placed between 
two pieces of timber ; the whole being 
bolted together is then known as 
a '* flitch ed girder ". 

Iron Grey. Of the colour of iron 
just fractured. 

Ironmonger. One who deals or 
sells ironware or ironmongery. 

Ironmongery. Hardware or such 
things as locks, bolts, hinges, screws, 
etc. 

Iron Oak (Quercus ohtusiloba). Is 
of small size, strong and durable ; 
chiefly used for fencing, etc. 

Iron Pyrites. The yellow brassy 
crystals found in slates which are 
not subject to decay. 

Iron Sand. An iron ore in 
grains. 

Iron Stone. An impure ore of 
iron containing much clay. 

Iron Straps. * Are of different 
forms, and are used for connecting 
timbers together, such as roof 
trusses, etc. 

Iron Wood. Is imported from 
the Brazils, the East and West 
Indies and other countries, in 
square and round logs ; it is generally 
straight grained, of a dark brown 
or red colour, very hard. 

Ironwork. Anything made of 
iron. 

^Ironworks. An establishment 
where iron is manufactured, wrought 
or cast. 

Irradiance, Irradiancy. The 
emission of rays of light upon any 
object ; that which is irradiated ; 
that which irradiates. 
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Irregular Coursed Rubble. 
See Snecked or Squared Rubble. 

Irregular Figure. One whose 
sides and angles are unequal to 
each other. 

Irregular Mitre. Is a mitre 
other than forty-five degrees. 

Irregular Pentagon. A penta- 
gon having five irregular angles or 
sides. 

Irrigation. The cleansing of 
sewage by passing it over cultivated 
land. 

Irrigation. Watering the 

ground. 

IsAGON. A figure whose angles 
are equal. 

IscA. An excrescence of the oak 
and hazel. 

ISCRINB, ISCRIN, ISCRITE. Isomet- 

ric titanic iron in the form of sand. 

Island. A raised pavement of 
small area in the centre of wide 
roads for the convenience of foot 
passengers while waiting for vehicles 
to pass. 

Isle or Ile. An old way of 
writing aisle or aile. 

Isobar. A line on a map con- 
necting places with the same mean 
barometric pressure. 

ISOBARIC, ISOBAROMETRIC. Of 

equal barometric pressure ; per- 
taining to isobars. 

IsoBATHYTHERM. A line touching 
points on the earth's surface where 
the temperature is the same at equal 
depths. 

IsocHEiM. An isochimal line. 

ISOCHIMAL, IsOCHEIMAL, IsOCHIME- 

NAL. Marking equal winters. 

IsocHiMENAL. Lines on a map 
over places having the same winter 
temperature. 

IsocHROMATic. Of the same 
colour. 

IsoDOMON. A building every way 
straight ; a term sometimes used in 
masonry when the courses are of 
equal thickness. 

IsoDOMOS. In Greek architec- 
ture, masonry cut and squared to 
the same height, so that, when laid, 
the courses were all regular and 
equal. 

IsoDYNAMic. Having equal force ; 
of equal size. 



ISOGEOTHERMAL, ISOGEOTHERMIC. 

Connecting those places having the 
same mean temperature of the soil. 

Isolate. To insulate ; to place 
in a detached situation. 

Isolation Hospital. A hospital 
for isolating persons having infec- 
tious diseases. 

Isometric. Equal in measure ; 
tessular. 

Isometric Projection. Is a 
system of projection or perspective 
whereby length, breadth and thick- 
ness of an object can be shown in 
one drawing alone. 

IsoPERiMETRiCAL. In geometry, 
such figures as have equal perimeters 
or circumferences. 

IsoPERiMETRY. The science of 
figures having equal perimeters or 
boundaries. 

Isosceles Triangle. A triangle 
having only two sides equal. 

Isothermal. Having an equal 
degree of mean annual warmth. 

Isothermal Lines. Lines on a 
globe or map passing over places 
having the same mean temperature. 

IssuANT. In heraldry, issuing 
out. 

Italian Corrugated Zinc. Con- 
sists of zinc having single coiTuga- 
tions about fifteen inches apart; 
when laid a rafter is placed beneath 
each corrugation. 

Italian Oak or Sardinian Oak. 
Is ot a brown colour, hard, tough, 
strong, difficult to work, and is 
subject to splits and shakes in 
seasoning ; free from defects ; ex- 
tensively used in shipbuilding. 

Italian Tiling. A roof tiling in 
which the joints between the lower 
flat tiles are covered with half round 
capping tiles. 

IvoRiDB, IvoRiNE. A composition 
resembling ivory and used as a sub- 
stitute. 

Ivory. The hard white substance 
composing the teeth of the elephant, 
narwhal, etc. 

Ivory Black. When prbperly 
burnt is intensely black and is pro- 
duced by calcining waste ivory in 
close vessels and afterwards ground. 

Ivory Turner. A worker or 
turner in ivory. 
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Jack. A portable machine for 
raising great weights through a small 
space ; a horse or wooden frame on 
which wood or timber is sawed ; a 
large-forked stick. 

Jack. A measure, sometimes a 
half, sometimes a quarter of a joint. 

Jack. A gad ; a wooden wedge. 

Jack Arch. One whose thick- 
ness is only of one brick. 

Jacket. A covering to prevent 
radiation of heat. 

Jack-in-a-Box. a large wooden 
male screw turning in a female 
one. 

Jack Plane. A plane about 
eighteen inches long for preparing 
wood for the trying plane, or for 
preliminary work in planing. 

Jack Pump. A common pump 
having the barrel open at the top 
and discharging directly into the 
spout. 

Jack Rafter. The short rafter 
fixed from the eaves to the hips of 
a roof. 

Jack Ribs. Those in a groined 
or in a polygonally domed ceiling 
that are fixed upon the hips or angle 
ribs or groins. 

Jack Screw. A lifting implement 
worked by a screw. 

Jack Smith. A smith who makes 
jacks for chimneys. 

Jack Timber. Any timber inter- 
rupted in its length, or cut short ; 
any timber that is shorter in length 
than others used in the same range. 

Jack Wood. Is obtained from the 
jaca tree of India ; imported in logs 
from three to five feet in diameter ; 
coarse and crooked in grain. 

Jacobean Style of Archi- 
tecture. That from 1603 to 1641 ; 
an admixture of classical with all 
kinds of Gothic or pointed. 

Jacob's Ladder. A rope-ladder 
with wooden steps. 

Jacob's Staff. A cross staff ; an 
instrument for measuring distances 
and heights. 

Jade. A massive, sometimes 
crypto-crystalline, silicate of mag- 
nesia ; formerly much used for orna- 
mental purposes. 



Jag. To cut into notches or teeth 
like those of a saw ; serrated. 

Jail. A prison ; a building or 
place for the confinement of persons 
arrested for crime. 

Jalousie or Shutter. A Venetian 
blind; a frame hung on hinges 
similar to an external shutter, and 
filled in with small louvres ; some- 
times called a " Venetian shutter ". 

Jamb. The side of a door, chim- 
ney breast, window, etc. ; the post 
of a door frame. 

Jamb Head. The soffit of a door, 
window, etc. 

Jamb Lining. The wood lining 
at the side of a doorway covering 
the sides of the jambs or openings 
through walls, such as doorways. 

Jamb Post. The perpendicular 
post of a door frame ; in wood 
partitions, those used at the side 
of a door to which the jamb linings 
are fixed- 

Jamb Stones. Those used in 
stone walls at the sides of aper- 
tures, in which every alternate stone 
should go entirely through the 
thickness of the wall. 

Jantu. a machine used in India 
to raise water in irrigation. 

Janua. Among the Romans, 
the street door or entrance of a 
private house. 

Japan. Consists of ordinary 
lead paint ground in oil and mixed 
with copal or anime varnish ; work 
varnished and figured in the manner 
practised by the natives of Japan ; 
to cover with a thick coat of hard 
brilliant varnish; the varnish 
used. 

Japanner. One whose business 
is to japan goods. 

Japannbr's Gold Size. Consists 
of boiling gum anime in linseed oil 
with driers. 

Japanning. Consists in applying 
successive coats of japan ; each coat 
is dried individually at the highest 
temperature it will bear without 
melting ; two to six coats of the best 
copal or anime varnish without 
driers are then applied to the surface ; 
common japanned work is not dried 
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by heat but simply painted and 
varnished. 

Jardiniere. An ornamental 
stand for flowers in a room. 

Jarrah or Australian Ma- 
hogany (Eucalyptus margtnata). 
Is obtained from West Australia ; 
it is of a red colour, very brittle, 
close wavy grain, full of defects like 
cupshakes, deficient in strength and 
tenacity, subject to shrink and warp 
if exposed to the sun ; used for wood 
paving, dock gates, piles, etc., im- 
ported in logs from twenty to forty 
feet long and eleven to twenty- four 
inches square. 

Jasper. A variety of quartz 
which admits of an elegant polish. 

Jaw. One of two opposing 
members capable of being moved 
toward and from one another. 

Jaw Box. Scotch term for a lead- 
lined sink. 

Jenny Lind. Is the name given 
to a granite polishing machine of 
American origin ; one man can do 
about seventy feet of polishing a 
week with it. 

Jerkin Head Roof. Is a roof 
the end of which is fashioned into a 
shape intermediate between a gable 
and a hip. 

Jerry Builder. A speculative 
builder of houses of the lowest 
class. 

Jerry Built. Unsubstantially 
built ; constructed hastily and of 
bad materials. 

Jesse. A large branching candle- 
stick in churches ; so called from its 
spreading out like the genealogical 
tree of Jesse. 

Jesse Window. A window in 
which the tracery and glazing re- 
present a genealogical tree of Jesse. 

Jet. a tube for running melted 
metal into a mould ; spouting and 
shooting as of water or flame ; the 
pipe where it issues ; a gas jet. 

Jet Black. Of the deepest 
black. 

Jet d'eau. A French term for a 
fountain that throws up water to 
some height in the air. 

Jetty or Jettee. A pier pro- 
jecting out into the water, or that 
part of a building that projects 



beyond the rest and hangs over the 
wall below, such as bay windows, 
pent houses, turrets at the corners, 
etc. 

Jetty . A projecting erection into 
the sea, similar to a pier ; generally 
constructed of timber. 

Jetty Head. The projecting 
part at the end of a wharf. 

Jewel House or Jewel Office. 
The place where the royal ornaments, 
are deposited. 

Jewry. A district, street, place 
or locality in which Jews formerly- 
resided. 

Jew Stone. A local name for a. 
black basalt found on the Glee Hills, 
Shropshire. 

Jib. The projecting arm of a 
crane, or a triangular frame with a 
pulley at the end, for the chain to 
pass over which leads from the 
crane. 

Jib Crane. See Movable Derrick. 

Jib Door. A door so constructed 
as to have the same continuity of 
surface with that of the partition or 
wall in which it stands, so as not ta 
be noticeable when shut. 

Jigger A sieve shaken vertically 
in water to separate the contained 
ore ; the man using it ; a potter's 
wheel on which earthen vessels are 
shaped ; a handsaw. 

Jigging. In Cornwall, a method 
of dressing the smaller copper and 
lead ores by the motion of a wire 
sieve in a kieve or vat of water. 

Job. a piece of work, especially 
that of a temporary nature ; a small 
contract. 

Jobbing. Repairing work. 

Jobbing Builder. A builder 
whose work consists largely of re- 
pairs or small jobs. 

Joggle. A term sometimes ap- 
plied to the set in a piece of wrought, 
iron or steel which alters the level 
of two portions. 

Joggle. The joints, of hard 
stones or other masses so indented 
that the adjacent stones fit in ; to 
indent as at the jointings of stones 
or timber to prevent sliding. 

Joggled or Keyed Beam. Con- 
sists of two pieces of timber bolted 
together and prevented from sliding: 
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by hardwood keys driven in at right 
angles to the beam and in the centre 
of the joint. 

Joggle Joint. In masonry, is 
when the stones are rebated one in 
the other, or if one is grooved and 
the other tongued it is also called a 
** joggle joint". It is rather too 
expensive to be often used ; fre- 
quently used for stone landings. 
The term ** joggle" is used in 
various senses by masons, as almost 
every sort of jointing in which one 
stone is let or fitted into another is 
called a '* joggle " ; what a carpenter 
or joiner would call a rebate, in wood, 
a mason would call a joggle, in stone. 

Joggle Piece. Is a truss post 
with shoulders and sockets for 
abutting and fixing the lower ends 
of the struts. 

JoHNiTE. A hydrated sulphate of 
uranium and copper, of emerald to 
apple green colour. 

Joiner. The artisan who joins 
wood by glue, framing or nails, for 
the finishings of a building ; a bench 
hand. 

Joinery. Is the constructive 
woodwork of a building, the orna- 
mental or luxurious part, such as 
fittings, etc. ; the art of a joiner. 

Joint. To plane and prepare (as 
boards) for jointing. 

Joint. The surface of separation 
between two bodies brought into 
contact and held firmly together by 
weight, mortar, glue, etc. 

Joint. The interstices between 
bricks or stones ; the horizontal joints 
are called the *'bed joints" or 
'* coursing joints" ; the vertical joints 
being sometimes called " builds ". 

Jointed. In brickwork, is when 
each mortar joint has a slight groove 
running along its surface to give a 
neat appearance. 

Jointer. The largest plane used 
by the joiner in straightening the 
edges of boards, etc., for joints. 

Jointer. Used by bricklayers, 
is a crooked piece of iron forming 
two curves of a contrary flexure " 
its edges on each side 
drawing by the aid 
rule, the coursing and^j 
of the brickwork. 




Jointing Rule. Is a piece of 
wood about five feet long and three 
inches wide, bevelled ofi'to an edge ; 
used for floating plaster in the 
angles or corners of rooms, etc. ; 
also used by bricklayers for the 
direction and course of the jointer 
in the horizontal and vertical joints 
of brickwork. 

Jointing Tools. Are thin 
triangular steel plates of various 
sizes fitted with a handle at the 
back and brought to a very acute 
angle at the point ; used for finishing 
off" mitres, etc., of plaster mouldings. 

Joint Stock Company. A com- 
pany carrying on some undertaking, 
in which the shares of each member 
are transferable without the consent 
of the other partners. 

Joint Tenancy. A tenure of an 
estate by unity of interest, title, time 
and possession. 

Joint Tenant. One who holds 
an estate by joint tenancy. 

Jointure. An estate in lands or 
tenements settled upon a woman in 
consideration of marriage, and which 
she is to enjoy after her husband's 
decease. 

Joists. Are the horizontal timbers 
of a floor on which the floor boards 
are laid ; ceiling joists are the small 
timbers which sustain the ceiling ; 
the latter is only used in first-class 
work. 

Joss. A Chinese idol. 

Joss House. A Chinese temple. 

Joss Stick. A perfumed stick 
burnt before idols in China. 

Journal. The bearing portion 
of the shaft in machinery. 

Journeyman. An artisan who 
has served his apprenticeship and 
properly learnt his trade. 

JouvAL Turbine. Is an axial or 
parallel flow turbine, the water 
passing through the motor in 
directions parallel to the central 
shaft ; works by pressure, and may 
be drowned or connected to a suction 
pipe. 

The rood, loft or screen 

ance to the choirs of 

rals. In England it 

jailed the chancel 

[lied to the lectern. 
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Judas Hole. A small hole cut I 
in a door to pry secretly into a 
chamber. I 

JuDG*iBNT Debt. A debt secured I 
by a judge's order, under which an , 
execution can be levied at any time. I 

Judgment Hall. The hall where ' 
courts are held. : 

Judgment Seat. The seat or 
bench on which the judges sit ; a 
court or tribunal. 

Juffers. a term formerly ap- 
plied to pieces of timber four or 
five inches square. 

Jugumentum. The lintel of a i 
door. ' 

JuLE or Joule. The union of 
heat and work which is expended in , 
forcing one coulomb through one | 
ohm. It equals '7373 foot-pound, i 

Jump. An abrupt rise in a level ; 
course of brickwork or masonry to I 
accommodate the work to the in- , 
equality of the ground ; a step in 
a foundation. 

Jump. In quarrying, the dis- 
locations of the strata in quarries. 

Jumper. A tool used by masons ; 
it is chisel pointed, and slightly 
round nosed, and is wider at the 
cutting edge than the diameter of 
the tool ; chiefly used for cutting 
circular holes in granite ; also used 



in quarries for breaking a way 
through hard rocks by percussion. 

Jump Joint. Is when iron plates 
in girders, etc., are planed square at 
their edge and brought into close 
contact throughout their width. 

Junction. The point or place of 
union, especially the point where two 
or more lines of railway meet. 

Junction. Any pipe, as a drain 
or gas pipe, etc., having a branch, 
generally at an acute angle. It is 
termed a '♦single junction" when 
having a branch on one side only, 
and a '* double junction" when 
having branches on both sides. It 
is called a T piece when the branch 
is at right angles with the main pipe. 

Juncture. The point or place of 
union ; a joint ; the line at which 
two things are jointed. 

Juniper. An aromatic and very 
durable kind of wood. 

Junk. Old cordage used for 
packing, etc. 

JuNKERiTE. Spathic iron ore. 

Junk Ring. A steam - tight 
packing round the piston of a steam 
engine. 

Jut. To project beyond the 
main body ; a projection. 

Jut Window. A window that 
projects from the line of a building. 



K. 



Kabook. a clay iron-stone found 
in Ceylon. 

Kage. a term formerly applied 
to chantry chapels enclosed with 
lattices or screen work. 

Kale Yard. In Scotland, a 
kitchen garden. 

Kali. A species of glass wort, 
the ashes of which are used in making 
glass. 

Kalsomine. a kind of paint, 
without oil, used on the walls of 
rooms, etc. 

Kamptulicon. a floor-cloth 
composed of cork and india-rubber, 
or a substitute for this. 

Kaolin. Porcelain clay, com- 
posed of silica and alumina from 
decomposed feldspar ; the porce- 
lain earth of the Chinese. 



Kapitia. a resinous kind of 
lacquer obtained from Ceylon. 

Karpholite. a fibrous mineral 
of a straw yellow colour, consisting 
of silica, alumina and manganese. 

Karphosiderite. The hydrated 
phosphate of iron. 

Kaurie, Cowrie or Cowdie Pine 
(Daminara A ustralu). Is' found only 
in New Zealand ; the heart- wood is 
yellowish-white, fine and straight in 
grain with a silky lustre on surface ; 
it is generally free from defects, 
strong, light, elastic and durable, 
is less liable to shrink than most 
pines or firs. 

Kawn. In Turkey, a public inn. 

Kazer. In Cornwall, a sieve. 

Keblah or Kibleh. The point 
in a mosque designating the direction 
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of the temple of the Mohammedans 
at Mecca. 

Keel. The fillet, raised edge or 
sharp arris formed on roll mould- 
ings, by which the heaviness of the 
large ones is relieved ; the fillet 
or projection forming part of a scroll 
moulding. 

Keeler. a shallow tub. 

Keene's Cement. A cement 
manufactured by recalcining plas- 
ter of Paris with different sub- 
stances ; chiefly used for interior 
work. 

Keep. A strong tower in the 
middle of a castle ; the chief tower 
or dungeon of a Norman castle. 

Keeper. In Scotland, the staple 
for a bolt. 

Keeper Plate. A Scotch term 
for the striking plate of a cupboard 
lock. 

Keeping. In painting, a due 
proportion of light and shade. 

Keeping the Perpends. See Per- 
pends. 

Keesh. Flakes of the carburet 
of iron. 

Keg. a small cask or barrel. 

KfcLK. A large detached stone. 

Kelp. The calcined ashes of sea- 
weed, from which carbonate of soda 
is obtained ; the seaweed from which 
*' kelp " is produced 

Kennel. A house or stable for 
dogs or a pack of hounds ; the water- 
course of a street ; a little channel. 

Kentish Rag. A limestone of 
the lower greensand found in Kent ; 
used for external work. 

Kep. Scotch term for a door 
step. 

Kerb or Kerbstone. See Curb. 

Kerf. A heap of brick earth left 
to weather. 

Kerf or Kerp. A saw cut made 
in wood ; the space which a saw 
makes in dividing a piece of wood 
into two or more parts. 

Kermes Lake. An ancient pig- 
ment. 

Kerned. A term applied to a 
heap of copper ore hardened by lying 
exposed to the sun. 

Kerosene. An oil obtained in 
America from bituminous minerals ; 
used for lamps, etc. 



Keuper. The upper portion of 
the new red sandstone. 

Kevel. a stonemason's hammer 
having a blade and point. 

Key. Moist plaster passing 
through laths form protuberances 
at the back, which harden and form 
what is termed the ** key ". 

Key. a ledge of rocks near the 
surface of the water ; a tool for 
jointing brickwork ; the central 
stone of an arch which binds it ; a 
fillet of hard Wood fitted into 
opposite grooves in two pieces of 
timber to prevent their sliding ; also 
applied to a hardwood wedge ; used 
to tighten up a scarf joint. 

Key. In joinery, a tapered piece 
fitting into a dovetail groove, so as 
to allow framing to shrink, but not 
to warp ; in laying a floor ** folding," 
the last board laid is called a *'key " ; 
a cotter. 

Keyed. Furnished with a key. 

Keyed Beam. A built up beam 
similar to an indented beam, but 
having keys instead of indents. 

Keyed Dado. That which has 
keys of wood grooved into it across 
the grain at the back to prevent it 
warping. 

Keyed Joints. In brickwork, 
are those formed by drawing a curved 
iron key or jointer along the centre 
of a flush joint, thus forming a 
groove. 

Keyed Mitre Joints. A mitred 
joint strengthened by inserting thin 
strips of wood glued into saw cuts 
across the mitre. 

Keyed Strutting. The strutting 
between floor joists, mortised and 
tenoned to the joists and secured 
by wood keys. 

Key Hole. The aperture in 
a door or lock for receiving a 
key. 

Key Hole Saw or Pad Saw. A 
small saw that slides up into its 
handle ; used by joiners for cutting 
out small holes, such as key holes, 
etc. 

Key of a Floor. Is the board 
last laid down. 

Keys. In naked flooring, are 
pieces of timber fixed in between 
the joints by mortise and tenon. 
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Keys. Are tapering pieces of 
wood let into a wide dovetail groove 
across the grain of a wide board to 
prevent it warping. 

Key Seat. A groove to receive a 
key. 

Key Stone. The centre stone or 
voussoir in the crown of an arch. 
It is the last placed in its position 
to complete the construction of the 
arch. 

Kibble. An iron bucket for 
raising ore by a mine shaft to the 
surface. 

KiBLA. The most sacred part of 
a Mohammedan mosque. 

Kick. A carpenter's saw is said 
to **kick" when it digs into the 
wood ; caused by the teeth having 
too much **hook". 

Kicking Strap. A "heel strap" 
to secure the foot of a principal in a 
truss. 

Kid. a faggot ; a bundle^ ; a 
heath of furze. 

Kikekunemato. a fine varnish. 

Kilderkin. A small barrel ; 
eighteen gallons. 

Kilkenny Marble. A fine black 
marble, full of shells and coralloid 
bodies. 

KiLLAS. A clay slate among the 
Cornish miners. 

Killed. A spirit is said to be 
' ' killed " if it is diluted. Plumber.s 
have to *' kill " spirits of salts, if it is 
in a raw state, before they can use 
it. 

Killed. The knots in wood are 
said to be "killed" when they are 
painted over with .knotting or other 
methods. 

KiLLEPE. Formerly, a gutter, 
groove or channel. 

Killing Knots. See Killed. 

Killing Wire or Cord. Stretch- 
ing it so as to prevent, as far as 
possible, any further lengthening in 
use. 

KiLLiNiTE. A hydrated silicate 
of alumina, potash and protoxide of 
iron. 

KiLLOw. A blackish earth. 

Kiln. A furnace for burning 
bricks and tiles, also limestone or 
chalk to make lime ; a place for 
drying malt or hops. 



Kiln Burnt Bricks. Are bricks 
which are burnt inside a rough open 
topped brick building with thick 
walls and fire holes at the bottom 
along each side. 

Kiln-burnt Clay. Is partially 
vitrified and all the water is driven 
off, the material being so altered in 
character as to be incapable of solu- 
tion in water. This is the theory of 
brickmaking. 

Kiln Dry or Dried. To dry or 
dried in a kiln. 

Kiln Hole. The mouth of a kiln. 

Kilogramme. A French measure 
of weight = 1,000 grammes, about 
2| pounds avoirdupois. 

Kilolitre. A French liquid 
measure = 1,000 litres, or 220 gal- 
lons. 

Kilometre. A French measure 
of distance = 1,000 metres, about 
five-eighths of a mile. 

KiLosTERE. A French solid 
measure = 1,000 cubic metres, 
36,316-6 English cubic feet. 

Kilt. A Scotch term applied to 
stone steps, slightly weathered, or set 
with a slight inclination outwards. 

KiLviN Dry Size. Is sold in a 
powder, becomes gelatinous on 
cooling after a few minutes' boiling ; 
colourless and odourless ; will not 
affect delicate tints ; can be kept 
several days in the hottest weather. 

KiMMERAGE Clay. A blue and 
greyish-yellow clay of the oolite 
formation ; found in abundance at 
Kimmeridge, in the Isle of Portland. 

Kinematics. The science of pure 
motion, admitting conception of time 
and velocity but excluding that of 
force. 

Kinetics. That branch of 
dynamics which treats of forces 
imparting motion to or influencing 
motion ^ready imparted to bodies. 

King at Arms. In heraldry, one 
of three officers of great antiquity, 
who direct the heralds, preside at 
their chapters, and have jurisdiction 
of armoury. 

King Closer. The piece left 
after cutting off the corner of a 
brick two and a quarter one way 
and four and a half inches the other 
way. 
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Kino Head. The enlarged and 
shouldered top of a king post. 

King Post. The centre or chief 
post in a king post roof truss or 
principal, standing on the tie beam 
And reaching up to the ridge. 

King Post Roof Truss or Princi- 
pal. Has framed timbers consisting 
•of a tie beam, king post, principal 
rafters and struts ; they are used in 
spans up to thirty feet. The distance 
between the principals should never 
exceed twelve feet. 

King Rod or King Bolt. A 
term applied to the rod of iron 
taking the place of the king post in 
iron roofs ; also called " king bolt ". 

King's Yellow. A yellow pig- 
ment consisting essentially of 
sulphide of arsenic ; it injures 
several other colours when mixed 
with them ; it is not durable and is 
a dangerous pigment to use in in- 
ternal work ; also known as 
** Chinese yellow," " arsenic yellow " 
«.nd '* yellow orpiment ". 

King WOOD. A beautiful hard 
wood imported from Brazil in 
trimmed logs; also called ''violet 
wood". 

Kink. The spontaneous twist in 
a rope or chain. 

Kinology . That branch of physics 
which treats of the laws of motion. 

Kiosk. An open summer-house ; 
an ornamental portable structure for 
the sale of newspapers, etc. 

Kirk. Tn Scotland, a church. 

KiRTLE. A quantity of flax, about 
100 pounds. 

KisH. A carbonate of iron which 
floats upon the surface in the fur- 
nace. 

Kit-Cat. A canvas, twenty-eight 
or twenty-nine by thirty inches ; 
used for portraits. 

Kitchen. The room of a house 
■appropriated to cookery. 

Kitchen Dresser. A frame with 
shelves, drawers and cupboards for 
keeping crockery ware, etc., more or 
less ornamental. 

Kitchener. A close cooking 
range. 

Kitchen Garden. A garden in 
which vegetables are cultivated for 
the table. 



Kitchen Houses. A term applied 
in some districts to small dwelling 
houses having no front sitting-room 
or parlour. 

Kitchen Range or Kitchener. 
A fire grate and stove with oven, 
boiler, etc., for cooking ; the smoke 
from the fire being carried away by 
flues at the back. 

Kite Shaped. A term used to 
denote an ancient form of shield 
represented in the Bayeux tapestry. 

Knag. A knot in wood ; a peg. 

Knap. To break or split by a 
quick sharp blow as opposed to 
crushing. 

Knar Knarl. A knot in wood. 

Knee. In handrailing, is the 
convex part of a sudden rise in the 
rail. 

Knee. A piece of timber cut at 
an angle or having grooves to an 
angle. 

Knee. A term sometimes used 
for the return of the dripstone at 
the spring of an arch. 

Kneed Bolt. A door bolt cranked 

thus, J ; also called a ' ' necked ' ' 

bolt. 

Kneehole Table. A writing 
table with a space in the centre for 
the knees. 

Kneeler or Knee Stone. A term 
applied in masonry to a stone used 
in the gable end of a building ; the 
kneeler has a piece worked on it to 
match the coping which projects 
about two inches over the wall ; it is 
throated and slightly bevelled to 
throw the water on to the slates so 
as not to injure the wall. The 
'' footstone " is also sometimes called 
a "kneeler". 

Knee Piece or Knee Rafter. 
An angular piece of timber to which 
other pieces in the roof are fastened. 

Knits . Small particles of lead ore, 

Knobbling. The process of 
knocking ofi" rough pieces of stone. 

Knocker. A kind of hammer, 
more or less ornamental, fastened to 
a 4oor for knocking. 

Knockings. Lead ore with spar 
as cut from the veins. 

Knop. a knob ; a button ; a 
bunch of leaves, flowers or similar 
ornament 
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Knot or Knob. A bunch of 
leaves or flowers as the bosses at 
the ends of a label or at the inter- 
section of ribs ; a bosb. 

Knot of Sash Cord. Contains 
twelve yards. 

Knots. In timber are of two 
kinds — live and dead. In some of 
the fancy woods they are of great 
beauty, but in pine and deal they 
are liable to exude resinous matter, 
frequently months after the work 
has been painted. See Live Knots 
and Dead Knots. 

Knotting. Is a liquid consisting 
of shellac and methylated spirits ; it 
is used for painting the knots in 
woodwork before it is painted. 
Any composition used to cover 
knots previous to painting. To 
**knot" in painter's work is to 



apply the above liquid on the knots, 
previous to painting. 

Knotty. Full of knots. 

Knuckle. The joint of a cylin- 
drical form, with a pin as its axis, 
by which the straps or wings of a 
hinge are fastened together. 

Knuckle Joint. A hinged joint 
that will only open to 180°. 

Kos. A Jewish measure of 
capacity of about four cubic inches. 

Krem's White. A white carbon- 
ate of lead; also called "Vienna 
white," '*crems" or **kremnitz 
white ". 

KuNKUR. A nodular limestone 
in India. 

Kyanizing. a method to prevent 
the rotting of wood by immersing it 
in a solution of corrosive sublimate ; 
so called from Kyan the inventor. 



L. 



L. As a numeral, L stands for 
fifty ; lb., for pound or pounds 
(weight). 

Label. In heraldry, a fillet, with 
pendents or points, added to the 
family arms by an eldest or only son 
while his father is still living. 

Label. In Gothic architecture, 
the drip or hood moulding over an 
opening when it is returned square. 
In painting, a small parallelogram 
painted black or white for receiving 
writing. 

Label. A brass rule with sights ; 
formerly used to take altitudes. 

Labour. A term employed to 
denote the value of a piece of work 
in consideration of the time be- 
stowed upon it. 

Labourer. One who performs 
work requiring manual labour but 
little skill. 

Labour Only. Implies that all 
materials are supplied to the con- 
tractor, also the scafiblding. 

Labour Saving. Calculated to 
diminish or do away with manual 
labour. 

Labyrinth. A sinuous channel 
in which the ground ore (slime) and 
water are conducted, that the 
metallic portions may be deposited. 



Labyrinth. Intricate and wind- 
ing walks in a garden ; a series of 
hedges, mounds or walls with 
numerous winding passages. 

Labyrinth Fret. A fret with 
many turnings in the form of a 

I labyrinth. 

! Lac. Is a resinous substance 

I which exudes from several trees. 

I found in the East Indies ; one of the 

I ingredients of varnish ; very soluble. 

; Lachrymatory. A small glass 
vessel found in ancient tombs, and 
said to be intended for holding 

I tears ; their real use was to hold 

I perfumes or ointments. 

i Lacing Course. A course of 

I brickwork built into a rubble wall, 
or it may be a course of bricks built 

' in bond to unite the rings . of an 
arch. 

Laconicum. Among the ancients, 
the semicircular end of a bath ; a 
circular stove. 

Lacquer. A varnish, usually a 
solution of shellac in alcohol ; ap- 
plied upon brass and other metals 
to preserve them from tarnishing, 
and to improve their colour. 

Lactarium. a dairy house ; a 
column in the Roman market where 
foundlings were fed. 
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Lacunar. The ceiling or under 
surface of the member of an order ; 
panels or coflfers in the ceilings of 
apartments ; the underside of the 
larmier or corona of a cornice ; the 
underside of the architrave between 
the capitals of the columns. The 
term lacunar is only applied when 
the ceiling or soffit consists of 
apartments sunk or hollowed, with- 
out spaces or bands between the 
panels ; it is called '' laquear " when 
with bands. 

Lacunar.. An arched roof or 
ceiling, more especially the planking 
or flooring above the porticos. 

Lacunaria. The ceiling of the 
ambulatory around the cella of a 
temple or of the portico. The 
beams extending from the walls to 
the entablature being intersected by 
others ranged longitudinally. 

Lacustral, Lacustrine. Of or 
pertaining to a lake. 
■ Lacustrine Deposits. Strata 
deposited in lakes. 

Ladder. In blind making, two 
bro^ad tapes with cross pieces of 
smaller size, for the support of the 
'* slats". 

Lade. A passage of water ; the 
mouth of a river ; a mill-race. 

Lading. The act of loading ; a 
load, a cargo. 

Ladle. A pan with a handle to 
hold molten metal ; the float board 
of a mill-wheel. 

Ladkin, Ladakin or Latterkin. 
A tool used in lead light glazing to 
open the calmes without causing 
them to rivel ; it is made of box or 
bone about five inches long, one inch 
wide and three-eighths of an inch 
thick, with all the sharp arrises at one 
end rounded off". 

Ladies. Slates of the following 
sizes, 16 X 10, 16 x 8, 14 x 10, 14 x 8. 
They are sold by the thousand of 
1,200. 

Lady Chapel. A small chapel, 
generally in ancient cathedrals, 
placed behind the high altar ; usu- 
ally dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 

Lagging. The non-conducting 
jacket of a steam boiler or cylinder. 

Laggings. A term applied to 
the narrow strips of wood nailed on 



the outside edge of centres for turn- 
ing arches. 

Laid In. Same as Planted. 

Laid Paper. Paper made with 
a ribbed surface marked by the 
wires on which the pulp is laid. 

Laid Work. Or one coat work, 
is the name used in plastering when 
only one coat of coarse stuff" is laid 
on stone or brickwork to receive 
lime whiting or colouring ; it is 
usually done in cellars, etc. 

Laines. Courses laid in the 
building of walls. 

Laitance. a term applied by 
French engineers to a pulpy gela- 
tinous fluid that is washed from the 
cement and rises to the surface 
when concrete is deposited in water ; 
it is more abundant in salt than in 
fresh water ; it causes it to appear of 
a milky hue. 

Lake. An extensive collection 
of water, surrounded by land, pro- 
duced by nature or artificially. 

Lake. A pigment made by pre- 
cipitating coloured vegetable tincture 
by means of alum and carbonate of 
potash ; the alumina combines with 
the organic colouring matter and 
separates it from the solution. 

Lake Dwellers. The prehis- 
toric inhabitants of lake dwellings. 

Lake Dwellings. Prehistoric 
dwellings built on piles in lakes ; 
applied also to those of modern 
times. 

Lake Settlement. A collection 
of lake dwellings. 

Lamb's Tongue. A moulding 
composed of a simple concave and 
convex curve ; frequently used for 
sash stuff". 

Lametta. Gold, silver or brass 
foil or wire. 

Lamina. The extremely thin 
plates or layers of metal which 
compose the solid metal. 

Laminable. a term applied to 
metal which may be extended by 
passing it between steel or hardened 
(chilled) cast-iron rollers. --^i 

Laminated. Disposed in -3^ esti- 
or plates ; when metal car ?arying in 
extended in all diree' 
the hammer, it is sair^go ; a load ;. 
leable," and when «>m for goods. 
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the rolling press, it is said to be 
"lamiuable". 

Laminated Lead. A very thin 
•description of sheet lead used for 
covering damp walls. 

Laminated Ribs. Consist of 
layers of planks placed flatwise and 
bent to the curve required and 
bolted together. 

Lamp. A vessel to give light, 
generally by burning oil with a 
wick. 

Lampblack. The soot, used as 
a pigment, obtained by burning 
small coal, tallow, coal-tar, resin, 
oil or resinous woods. It is in the 
form of a fine powder of a dense 
black colour, works smoothly but 
dries badly in oil. 

Lamp Glass. The upright glass 
tube or chimney for a lamp. 

Lamp Hole. A small bore pipe 
rising from a sewer to surface, down 
which a lamp may be lowered, that 
its light may be seen from manholes 
some distance off. 

Lampion. A small lamp. 

Lamplighter. One employed to 
light the public lamps. 

Lana. a close-grained wood ex- 
ported from Demarara. 

Lancet. A high and narrow 
window pointed like a lancet. 

Lancet Arch. That in which 
the rise above the springing is 
greater in proportion to the width ; 
therefore the radius for the curves 
is greater than the width of opening ; 
a narrow-pointed Gothic arch. 

Lancet Window. A high, nar- 
row window with a very pointed 
arch. 

Lance Wood (Diiguetio quitaren- 
sis). A tough, elastic wood of a paler 
colour than boxwood, imported in 
long poles from three to six inches 
in diameter from Cuba and Jamaica ; 
used for shafts, surveyors' rods; etc. 

Land. Ground ; soil ; real estate ; 
a country or district. 

Land Agent. One who manages 
I r^'^^d for the proprietor 



T '^DED. 

Labyrin .„ 



Having an estate in 

m which the"r*^T °^„!;!tL?>^ 
water 



are 



^' In staircasing, are 
^^^ form resting places 



metallic portions ^j^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^j ^^j^j^ 



is the termination of the staircase. 
There are three kinds of landings, 
viz., "quarter space," 'Mialf space" 
and ** level " landings. 

Land Jobber. One who specu- 
lates in land. 

Landmark. A mark to designate 
the boundary of land. 

Land Measuring. The art of 
computing the superficial area of 
land. 

Land Office. An estate office ; 
an office in which the sale or letting 
of new land is registered. 

Landowner. A proprietor of 
land. 

Landreeve. An assistant to a 
land steward. 

Land Rent. Rent paid for the 
use of a farm. 

Landscape Gardening. The art 
of laying out grounds, and arranging 
trees, shrubbery, etc., so as to pro- 
duce the most pleasing effect. 

Landscrip. a certificate of the 
purchase of public land. 

Landslip, Landslide. The slid- 
ing down of a considerable portion 
of earth from a higher to a lower 
level ; the earth which so slips. 

Land Spring. A spring of water 
which comes into action only after 
heavy rains. 

Land Steward. A person who 
has charge of a landed estate. 

Land Surveying. The art of 
measuring and mapping out land. 

Land Surveyor. One who 
measures and draws plans of landed 
estates, etc. 

Land Tax. A tax assessed on 
land and build ingj. 

Land Ties. Are long iron rods 
which connect the face of a wall with 
a mass of masonry, for giving ad- 
ditional resistance to retaining walls, 
etc. ; sometimes the ties are fastened, 
by various means, to a distance 
behind the walls. 

Laniary. a slaughter house ; 
shambles. 

Lantern. The upper member of 
a lighthouse containing the light. 

Lantern. The internally poly- 
gonal tower over the intersection of 
the nave with the transepts of a 
church. 
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Lantern. A small structure 
either drum shaped, square, circular, 
elliptical, or polygonal, on the top 
of a dome, or on that of an apart- 
ment to give light and ventilation ; 
an ornamental skylight ; also called 
** lantern light". 

Lantern. In mechanics, a kind 
of pinion on which the teeth of the 
main wheel acts. 

Lantern Wheel. A wheel 
which acts as a pinion to the spur 
wheel. 

Lanyard. A short piece of rope 
used for fastening or stretching. 

Lap. a loose overhanging flap ; 
that part of one body vhich lies on 
and covers another ; in slating, the 
distance which one course of slates 
covers the next course but one. 

Lap. a wheel, disc or piece of 
soft metal used to hold polishing 
powder ; the overlay of a stone in a 
wall on its bed stone ; to polish 
with "lap". 

Lap Dovetail Joint. One in 
which the pins on one board do not 
extend entirely through the piece 
at right angles to it ; chiefly used in 
drawer fronts. 

Lapilli. Volcanic ashes, con- 
sisting of small, angular, stony or 
slaggy fragments. 

Lap Joint. A joint formed by 
the material overlapping one 
another. 

Lap Joint. In lead laying, is 
formed by lapping the lead one 
over the other from a space of two 
to six inches wide or as required. 

Lapis- Lazuli. Azure stone, an 
aluminous mineral of a rich blue 
colour which furnishes the valuable 
pigment called ultramarine. 

Lapis- Lydius. Touchstone ; a 
variety of silicious slate. 

Lapis- PuMBX. Pumice stone. 

Lapping. A method of wrapping 
a piece of tow round a bolt under 
the head of the nut to make a water- 
tight joint. 

Lappior. One who dresses refuse 
ore. 

Laque Minj^rale. a French pig- 
ment, a species of chromic orange ; 
also ■ applied to orange oxide of 
■ iron. 



Laraium. An apartment in 
ancient architecture where the lares 
or household gods were deposited ; 
also the statues of the proprietor's, 
ancestors. 

Laramic Beds. A group of upper 
cretaceous or transition beds in 
the western regions of the United 
States. 

Larch (Larix Europoea). Is found 
in various parts of Europe, the best 
in Russia ; it is of a honey yellow or 
brownish-white in colour, the hard 
part of each ring being generally of 
a redder tint. Of the two kinds 
found in England one is of a yellow- 
ish-white, cross grained and knotty, 
the other is of a reddish- brown 
colour, harder and of a straighter 
grain. American larch is similar 
to the European ; the black variety 
(Larix pendula), known as hack- 
matack or tamarak, and the red 
variety (Larix microcarpa). 

Larder. A room or place where 
meat, etc., is kept before being 
cooked. 

Lardrose. a screen at the back 
of a seat behind an altar. 

Larmier or Corona. Is the 
principal member in a cornice ; it 
consists of a broad vertical face 
and a bold projection ; it is often 
called a "drip" from its discharg- 
ing rain-water in drops from its 
edge. 

Larry. A truck on a railway -^ 
a lorry. 

Larry. Thin mortar ; a three- 
pronged rake or drag for mixing the 
hair in making hair mortar. 

Larrying. a method in brick- 
work of filling in the interior of 
very thick walls after the bricks 
which form the exterior face of a 
course are laid. A thick bed of 
soft mortar is spread between them 
and the bricks for the backing of 
the wall are individually pushed 
along in this bed until the mortar 
rises in the joints between thenj. 

Last. A load ; a cargo ; a certain 
weight or measure, generally esti- 
mated at 4,000 lb. but varying in 
different articles. 

Lastage. a cargo ; a load ;. 
ballast ; stowage room for goods. 
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Lat. The simplest form of 
" tope " ; a kind of pillar, constitu- 
ting a marked feature of Buddhist 
architecture. 

Latch. A small piece of iron or 
wood to fasten a door ; the catch by 
which a door is held fast. 

Latchbt. a Scotch term for a 
"tingle "or *' bale tack". 

Latent Heat. Heat which 
enters into a body while changing 
its form from a solid to a litiuid, or 
from a litjuid to a vapour without 
altering its temperature ; that which 
is insensible to the thermometer. 

Later. A brick or tile, among 
the ancients. 

Lateral Stren(}TH. The resist- 
ance which a body will afford at 
right angles to its grain. 

Lateral Surface. Or convex of 
a pyramid, is all the triangles taken 
together. 

Lateran. One of the churches 
at Rome with a palace, etc., annexed 
to it ; named from the owner of the 
ground in Nero's time. 

Laterite. a bright red mineral 
used as a brick. 

Lath. A division of a county 
comprising several hundreds (the 
term survives only in Kent). 

Lath. A thin narrow strip of 
wood nailed to the rafters of a 
building to support the tiles, or 
nailed to the studs to support the 
plaster ; to cover or line with laths. 

Lath and Plaster. Made of 
laths plastered over. 

Lath Bricks. Are twenty-two 
inches long and six inches broad ; 
made in some parts of England. 

Lathe. A machine for turning 
and polishing wood, ivory, metal, etc 

Lathing Hammer. Used for 
nailing laths, etc. ; has a hatchet 
edge at back, and usually a notch 
on one side for taking out nails. 

Lath Render, Lath Splitter. 
One who splits wood up into laths ; 
to cover or line with laths. 

Laths. Used in plastering ceil- 
ings, partitions, etc. ; made in three 
thicknesses, classified as follows : — 

Single laths, j^ to j\ inch thick. 
Lath and half-laths, * 
Double laths, 



Sold in bundles generally containing 
three hundred and sixty lineal feet ; 
they should be straight and free 
from large dead knots, splits or 
sap. 

Laths. The small angle irons 
sometimes used to support the slates 
in an iron roof ; are generally known 
as ** angle iron laths ". 

Lathwood. Is the wood (chiefly 
Baltic fir) used for splitting into 
laths, imported chiefly from Memel, 
and other Baltic ports, in half round 
logs. 

Lath- Work. A covering of laths 
for receiving plaster. 

Latin Church. The Western or 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Latin Cross. A cross in which 
the lower limb is longer than the 
other three, thus, +. 

Latrines. Are a range of water- 
closets such as in schools, barracks, 
workhouses, etc. ; they are generally 
so arranged as to be all flushed with 
one action. 

Latten. a fine brass used for 
crosses, etc. ; sheet brass or plates 
of mixed metal. The monumental 
brasses in churches are called 
"latten". 

Latten Brass. Plates of milled 
bra<«s. 

Lattens. Sheets of iron under 
the thickness of No. 24 B.W.G. 

Lattice. Any network made by 
crossing laths, rods, or bars, called 
lattice work ; a reticulated window, 
made of laths of wood, strips of iron 
or other material ; only used where 
air rather than light is required, 
such as in cellars, etc. 

Lattice Girder. A girder braced 
with several sets of diagonal braces 
crossing each other. 

Lattice Work. The arrangement 
of laths, etc., forming a "lattice". 

Launder. A wooden gutter or 
pipe. 

Laundry. A building for the 
washing and dressing of clothes ; 
the place or room where clothes 
are washed, or the ironing room 
only. 

Lava. A term used vaguely of 
all molten matter flowing in streams 
from volcanic vents. 
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Lava Millstones. A hard bas- 
altic stone obtained from quarries 
near Andemach on the Rhine. 

Lavatory. An apartment pro- 
vided with basins, "etc., for washing 
in ; a cistern or trough to wash in ; 
used formerly in monasteries. 

Laver. a brazen vessel contain- 
ing water for the Jewish priests to 
wash in when they offered sacrifices. 

Lawn. A space of ground covered 
with grass, generally in front of a 
house or mansion. 

Lay. In the expression " lath, 
lay," etc., the term lay means to 
apply the pricking-up coat. 

Lay. The direction in which the 
strands of a rope are twisted. 

Layer. In brickwork and 
masonry, is a term synonymous 
with '* course". 

Layer Board. See Lear 
Board. 

Lay Figure. A jointed figure in 
imitation of the human body. 

Laying. In plastering, is the 
first coat on laths ; when a second 
coat is laid on it is called two coat 
work or *4ath, lay and set " ; when 
the work is floated it becomes three 
coat work, or "lath, lay, float and 
set " ; for partitions and ceilings. 

Layland. Land lying untilled 
or in pasture. 

Lay Stall. A place where milch 
cows are kept ; a dung pit. 

Lazaretto. A public hospital 
for the reception of persons affected 
with infectious diseases. 

Lazulite. a mineral of a light, 
indigo blue colour, consisting of 
phosphoric acid, alumina and mag- 
nesia. 

Lead. A well-known metal of a 
dull bluish-grey colour ; much used 
by the ancients for writing upon, 
now chiefly used for covering roofs, 
domes, flats, etc. ; copper or com- 
position nails must be used in fixing, 
as iron rusts away. It is not found 
in the metallic state, but is chiefly 
reduced from the ore called galena 
(the sulphide) by roasting or smelt- 
ing in a reverberatory furnace which 
has long flues to catch the particles 
of lead which otherwise would be 
carried away in the smoke. 



Lead. The name given to main 
conductors or cables. 

Lead Concrete. Broken bricks 
immersed in lead. 

Lead Dot, Button or Rivet. A 
small plug of lead in stone for the 
purpose of securing sheet lead. See 
Soldered Dot. 

Leaded Stair Treads. Stone 
stair treads having lead dots, or 
covered with lead to prevent slipping, 
etc. 

Leader. A branch of ore, or rib 
or string of ore leading to the lode. 

Lead Flat. A flat roof covered 
with lead. 

Lead Glazing. A method of 
glazing articles made from terra- 
cotta, fireclay, etc., by dipping 
them into a bath containing oxide 
of lead and tin, or borax with kelp, 
sand, etc., ground to a powder and 
mixed with water to a creamy con- 
sistence ; the articles are afterwards 
reburnt. 

Lead Glazing. A method of 
glazing windows, etc., with lead as 
the fixing material of the glass, 
which is generally in small pieces 
held together by lead **cames" 
(which see).' 

Lead Headed Nails. Are iron 
nails having their heads dipped into 
molten lead in order to protect them 
from the atmosphere ; used in fixing 
lead. 

Lead Lights. Windows, etc., 
glazed after the manner of the 
above. 

Lead Pencil. A marking and 
drawing instrument made by enclos- 
ing a slip of graphite (commonly 
called plumbago or black-lead) in a 
casing of wood. 

Lead Plugs. Used for con- 
necting stones, is a dovetailed or 
other shaped hole, made one in each 
stone exactly opposite each other, 
with a channel leading to them from 
the top of the joint, through which 
molten lead is run into them. 

Lead Poisoned Water. Water 
in which lead is dissolved. 

Leads. A lead flat. 

Lead Safe. A lead tray fixed 
under a water-closet or bath to catch 
any leakage. 
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Lead Soakers. See Soakers. 

Lead Spar. Sulphate of lead. 

Lead Tacks. Are strips of lead 
about six inches by two inches, 
sometimes more, fixed at intervals 
to hold down the edge of exposed 
sheet lead on roofs. 

Leaf. The side of a window 
shutter, folding door, etc. ; the 
movable side of a table ; an upright 
slab of stone, etc. 

Leaf. A term sometimes applied 
to metal when beaten out into very 
thin sheets. 

Leaf Bridge. A drawbridge, as 
having a platform on each side 
which rises and falls. 

Leaf Metal. A metallic leafy 
preparation for giving a cheap and 
brilliant surface to metal and other 
substances. 

Leafwood. The timber of trees 
which bear leaves ; also called 
"hardwood". 

League. A measure of length 
varying in different countries ; the 
English land league is three, and 
the nautical league nearly three and 
a half statute miles. 

Lean. To deviate from a straight 
or perpendicular line ; to incline or 
bend. 

Lean To. A building leaning on 
another. 

Lean To Roof, Shed Roof or 
Penthouse. A shed or building 
annexed to the wall of a larger one, 
the roof being formed of a single 
slope or inclination (lean to) with 
the top resting against the wall of 
the principal building. 

Leaning Place of a Window. 
The thin wall frequently placed 
below the sill of a window on the 
inside. 

Lear Board. Is that upon which 
the lead work of a gutter is laid to 
prevent it sinking between the 
rafters. The board is fastened on the 
feet of the rafters under the bottom 
rows of the slating or tiling. 

Lease. The letting of tenements 
for a term of years ; the contract 
for such letting. 

Leat. a water-course to or from 
a mill ; a level for the conveyance 
of water. 



Leaves. Ornaments imitated 
from natural leaves ; the ancients 
used two sorts, the natural and the 
imaginary ; the flaps to a table, 
folding shutters, or folding doors. - • 

Lectern or Lettbrn. A stand 
with a desk for the book from which 
the service is read in a church. The 
desk is sometimes in the form of an 
eagle or pelican with the wings ex- 
panded to receive the book, or. it is 
made with two flat sloping sides or 
desks for books. In Scotland it is 
called the "precentor's desk". 
Lecterns are made of stone, marble, 
wood and brass. 

Ledge. A piece of wood nailed 
or screwed across several boards to 
hold them together ; a small mould- 
ing ; a part rising or projecting be- 
yond the rest ; a ridge ; a layer. 

Ledged and Braced Door. A 
door made of several vertical boards 
and horizontal ledges as in a ledged 
door, but having diagonal braces 
running from the corners of the 
ledges, thus, Z- 

Ledged Door. A door consisting 
of vertical boards, called battens, 
and secured by horizontal pieces, 
called ledges or backs. 

Ledgement. a strong course or 
horizontal moulding. 

Ledgement or Development. 
The development of a surface, or the 
surface of a curved body stretched 
out on a plane, thus allowing the 
dimensions to be easily ascertained. 

Ledgement Table. Any of the 
projections of a plinth in Gothic 
architecture, except the lowest or 
"earth table"; a string course or 
horizontal suite of mouldings. 

Ledger. In scaffolding, is the 
horizontal poles lashed to the 
standards ; a piece of timber to 
support the platform of scaffolding ; 
a horizontal covering slab. 

Ledger. The principal book of 
accounts among merchants, etc., 
into which the items of the other 
accounts are entered on debtor and 
creditor sides in a summary form. 

Lee Moor Firebricks. Are made 
from the refuse of china clay which 
is produced by the disintegration of 
felspathic granite. 
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Leg . The long or slender support 
of anything. 

Legs of a Hyperbola. The two 
parts on each side of the vertex. 

Legs of a Triangle. The sides 
which enclose the base. 

Leicestershire Granite. Is 
hard, tough and difficult to dress ; 
is not much used for building, being 
better adapted for paving and road 
material. 

Lemma. An auxiliary proposition 
demonstrated on account of its im- 
mediate application to some other 
proposition. 

Lemnian Earth. A clay found 
in the Isle of Lemnos. 

Lemniscata. The name of a 
curve in the form of the figure 8. 

Lemniscata, Lemniscate. A 
curve in the form of the figure 8, oo . 

Lemon Chrome. A pale variety 
of chrome yellow. 

Length. Measure or extent from 
end to end, as distinguished from 
breadth or thickness. 

Lens. A piece of transparent 
substance, usually glass, so shaped 
as to change the direction of rays of 
light and diminish or increase the 
apparent size of objects viewed 
through it. 

Lbnzite. a hydrated silicate of 
alumina. 

Letter WOOD. A beautiful wood 
of Guiana used for cabinet work and 
veneering. 

Levecel. Anciently, a penthouse, 
or a projecting roof over a window, 
door, etc. 

Levee. An embankment on a 
river ; to embank. 

Level. In mining, a horizontal 
gallery or passage. 

Level. An instrument by which 
to find the horizontal, or for deter- 
mining the heights of one place with 
respect to another ; a line or surface 
which inclines to neither side. 

Level Easing. In handrailing, 
is a rail curved in a horizontal plane ; 
if it is a quarter circle it is called a 
"level quarter". 

Level Landings. In staircasing, 
are those in which the stairs ter- 
minate on a level floor. 

Levelling. The finding of a line 

U 



parallel to the horizon, at one or 
more stations or points, in order to 
determine the height of one place 
with respect to another, for laying 
out ground even, etc. 

Lever. A bar of metal, wood or 
other substance turning on a support 
called the fulcrum or prop, called 
its centre of motion and contrived 
originally to raise heavy weights. 

Leverage. The mechanical ad- 
vantage gained by the use of the 
lever. 

Lever Boards. A set of boards, 
generally vertical, fastened so that 
they can be turned to any angle to 
admit more or less light, air, etc. 

Lever Locks. Are those having 
one or more levers, latches or 
tumblers which require to be raised 
so as to allow of the free motion of 
the bolt. 

Levesell. Formerly, a lattice, a 
lattice window ; a penthouse ; an 
open shed. 

Lewis. An appliance for raising 
large stones, thin wedges of iron 
being indented into the stone, so as 
to form a dovetail. 

Lewis Bolt. A bolt enlarged at 
one end for letting into stone. 

Lews. Temporary roofs to pro- 
tect raw bricks when on the hacks. 

Leyden Jar. A glass jar used to 
accumulate electricity, invented at 
Leyden. 

Ll a Chinese measure of length, 
about half an inch. 

Lias. An argillaceous limestone 
which forms the basis of the oolitic 
formation. 

Lias or Stone Lime. Is of a pale 
grey colour ; it slakes very sluggishly ; 
it is an eminently hydraulic lime, and 
is obtained from the lias beds in the 
midland and south-western counties, 
and contains about 80 per cent, of 
calcium carbonate, 17 per cent, silica 
and alumina. 

Lias Cement. Is that produced 
from lias shales that contain a large 
proportion of soluble silica. 

LiBETHENiTE. Phosphate of cop- 
per ; first observed at Libethen, 
Hungary. 

Librarian. The keeper of a 
library. 
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Library. An apartment or 
edifice containing a collection of 
books. 

LiBRATiON. The act of balancing ; 
the state of being balanced. 

LiCH Gate, Lych or Corpse Gate. 
A porch or gate to a churchyard hav- 
ing a roof over it, beneath which the 
bearers pause and deposit the bier 
while a part of the service is being 
read. 

Lid. a cover, as of a box, etc. 

Lidded Pipe or Opercular Pipe. 
A drain pipe made so that the upper 
portion may be taken oflf. 

Lien. A right to detain the goods 
of another until some claim has been 
satisfied. 

LiBRNE Rib. In vaulting, is a 
cross rib that does not rise from the 
impost and is not a ridge rib. 

Lift. A contrivance to convey 
goods or persons from the lower to 
the higher floors of a building, 
worked either by manual or 
hydraulic power. Hydraulic lifts 
may be "direct acting" and have 
the cage supported by a direct ram 
working in a cylinder sunk in a well 
a few feet deeper than the travel 
of the lift, or they may be "sus- 
pended" and have the cage sus- 
pended by means of ropes or 
chains. 

Lift. A ring or handle for lift- 
ing a sliding shutter or sash ; in the 
former case it is generally flush with 
the wood. 

Lift. To "lift" a road is to 
loosen and turn over the top layer 
to a depth of four or five inches, 
removing all inferior, rotten or large 
material. 

Lifting Bridge. A drawbridge 
which lifts. 

Lifting Gear. The apparatus 
for lifting the safety valves from 
within a boiler ; it consists of levers 
connected to the valve and to a 
screw worked by a handle outside 
the boiler. 

Lifting Jack. See Screw 
Jack. 

Lifting Pump. A pump having 
the barrel closed at the top and cap- 
able of forcing water through a pipe 
to a great height. 



Lifting Shutter. A detached 
shutter, or a vertically sliding 
shutter. 
Lift Lock. A canal lock. 
Light Cappagh Brown or 
EuCHROME. Consists of bog earth 
and manganese. 

Lighthouse. A tower or build- 
ing with a light at the top to direct 
seamen at night. 

Lightning Rod or Conductor. 
Is generally in the form of a solid 
copper roll fixed to the highest part 
of a chimney, building, spire, tower, 
etc., and carried down the face of it 
and into the earth ; they determine 
the course of the lightning but do 
not attract it ; a wired rope should 
never be used. 

Lights. The openings between 
the mullions of a window, screen, 
etc. Sashes are sometimes called 
"lights," and in the north of 
England " sheets " ; any opening in 
a wall or roof made for admitting 
light. 

Ligneous. Made or consisting of 
wood ; resembling wood. 

Lignite. Wood coal ; fossil wood, 
generally of tertiary age, converted 
into a kmd of coal. 

Lignum Vit^ {Guiacum officinale). 
An exceedingly hard, heavy, dark 
coloured, close grained wood, gener- 
ally covered with a smooth yellow 
sap-like box ; when first cut it is 
soft and easily worked, but speedily 
becomes much harder upon exposure 
to the air ; imported from the West 
Indies and South America ; used for 
pulleys, wheels, turnery, etc. 

Like Arcs. In the projection of 
a sphere, the parts of lesser circles 
containing an equal number of 
degrees with the corresponding arcs 
of greater circles. 

Like Figures. In geometry, 
such as have their angles equal and 
the sides about the equal angles pro- 
portional. 

Like Solids. Those which are 
contained under the like or same 
planes. 

LiMAN. Mud at the mouth of a 
river. 

LiMATiON. The act of filing or 
polishing. 
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Limb or Calcareous Earth. Is 
obtained from limestone by burning 
in a kiln ; it is never found pure in 
nature ; it exists only in combination 
with other substances, which are 
principally carbonic acid, clay, iron 
and magnesia ; the residuum left after 
burning is called quicklime. 

Limb Ash Floors. Are made in 
various ways, according to the dis- 
trict ; one of the best methods is to 
use sand, well washed and freed from 
earth, and mixed with lime ashes in 
the proportion of two-thirds sand to 
one-third lime ashes and well mixed 
together and left for two or three 
days, then laid as required. 

Lime Burner. One who burns 
limestone to obtain the lime. 

Limb Kiln. A furnace in which 
limestone is exposed to a strong 
heat and reduced to lime. 

Lime Knotting. Consists of 
hot lime being applied to the knots 
which after being left on for twenty- 
four hours is scraped off and size 
knotting applied. 

Lime Light. A light caused by 
making a stream of two gases, 
oxygen and hydrogen, play in a 
state of ignition on a piece of 
lime. 

Lime Shells. In Scotland, quick- 
lime in lumps. 

Lime Sink. A rounded hole or 
depression in the ground in lime- 
stone districts. 

Limestone. Is a term applied 
to any stone composed chiefly, or 
largely, of carbonate of lime. 

Lime Tree. Is common in 
Europe, attains considerable size, 
very light coloured, fine and close 
in the grain ; particularly suitable 
for carving from its even texture 
and freedom from knots. 

Lime Water. A solution of lime 
in 700 parts of cold water. 

Limited Liability. A term used 
chiefly of joint stock companies, in 
which the liability of the share- 
holders is limited to the amount of 
their shares. 

Limit of Elasticity. When a 
metal or piece of timber is subjected 
to a small strain (tension, compres- 
sion or distortion) it returns to its 



original form when the strain is re- 
moved, but if the strain be gradually 
increased a point will be reached 
beyond which it will not retain its 
original form on the removal of the 
strain, it remains bent or a permanent 
set is produced ; this point is called 
the ** limit of elasticity ". 

Limn. To paint, especially in 
water-colours. 

Limner Asphalt. Is found at 
Limner, near Hanover ; it is broken 
up and mixed with clean grit to- 
gether with a small proportion of 
bitumen, and meltod in caldrons, 
and laid in two thicknesses, the 
lower layer having a coarser grit 
in it than the other. 

Limning. Water-colour paint- 
ing. 

LiMONiTE. A hydrated sesquioxide 
of iron. 

LiNCH. .Formerly, a ledge; a 
rectangular projection. 

LiNCH Pin. A pin to fasten a 
wheel on an axle. 

LiNCRUSTA Walton. Consists of 
a mixture of boiled linseed oil with 
driers and fibre rolled on to a 
textile material and pressed by 
machinery forming designs in relief ; 
made in five colours, red, drab, 
green, brown and buff; it can of 
course be decorated to any colour 
required ; made in lengths like wall- 
paper ; very durable, washable, and 
a non-conductor of heat. 

Line. In geometry, is a mag- 
nitude having only one dimension 
— length ; a " right line " is the 
shortest straight line that can be 
drawn between two points ; a trench 
or rampart. 

Lineal. Length ; running mea- 
sure ; composed of lines ; pertain- 
ing tx) or measured by a line. 

Lineal Feet. Means running 
feet or feet run in length. 

Linear Perspective . That which 
regards only the positions, mag- 
nitudes, and forms of objects, and 
expresses their diminution in pro- 
portion to their distance from the 
eye. 

Line of Direction. In me- 
chanics, the line in which motion is 
communicated. 
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Line of Nosings. In staircasing, 
applying a straight edge on a series 
of nosings, or the rounded edges of 
the treads, or a line tangent to the 
nosings, thus parallel to the pitch 
of stairs. 

Line of Rupture. In the case of 
a slip of earth, is that along which 
separation takes place. 

Line of Station. The intersec- 
tion of a plane passing through the 
eye, perpendicular to the drawing, 
and to the geometrical or primary 
plane with the plane itself. 

Lines of Light and Shade. 
Those in which the light and shade 
of a body are separated. 

Lining. A general term in 
joinery, applied to internal door 
casings, the casings on sash frames, 
etc. 

Lining of a Wall. Or wall 
lining, is a timber boarding, such 
as match boarding, fixed on the 
surface of a wall ; also applied to 
nearly all coverings of wood placed 
so as to conceal or ornament portions 
of the interior of a building. 

Lining Out Stuff. The drawing 
of lines on a piece of board or plank, 
so as to cut it into smaller dimen- 
sions. 

Lining Paper. Common white 
paper placed under a wallpaper of 
a better class, in order to protect 
same against damp and stains, and 
to obtain a smoother surface to work 
upon. 

Linings of a Door. See Door 
Linings. 

Linings of Boxings. For window 
shutters, are the pieces of frame work 
into which the window shutters are 
folded back. 

Link. A measure of 7*92 inches ; 
a ring of a chain ; a bend in a river. 

Link Motion. Gear by which 
the valve is operated in locomotives 
and similar engines. 

Linoleum. A composition into 
which linseed oil enters ; floor-cloth 
made of it. 

Linseed Oil. Is produced by 
compressing flax seed. The best oil 
is obtained from the Black Sea and 
the Baltic ; that obtained from the 
East Indian seed is an inferior oil. 



Linstock. A stick to hold a 
lighted match, or taper, for lighting 
gas in churches, etc. 

Lintel. A horizontal piece of 
timber or stone placed over a 
window, doorway or other opening 
through a wall to support the over- 
head weight. 

LiONCELLE. In heraldry, a small 
lion, especially one of several borne 
in the same coat of arms. 

Lip Joint. A joint used in terra- 
cotta with flange on one piece 
fitting into rebate in the adjacent 
one. 

Lipped (also see Buttered). A 
term applied when only a small 
quantity of mortar or cement is 
inserted in the front of the joint 
in a brick or stone wall, when the 
joints are said to be " lipped ". 

Lipped. Deal shelves having a 
strip of mahogany or other wood 
glued on their front edge, when 
they are said to be "lipped," the 
strip glued on being called the 
'* lipping". 

Lip Piece. A short piece of 
timber spiked on and covering a 
joint between strut and walling. 

LiQUEFACiENT. That which lique- 
fies. 

Liquefaction. The state of being 
melted ; the act of dissolving, or the 
oj>eration of liquefying. 

List. A thin coating of white 
iron round the exterior edges of a 
fracture in inferior pig iron. 

List. A little square moulding ; 
a fillet ; a catalogue of goods. 

List Price. The price of an 
article in a manufacturer's or mer- 
chant's list or catalogue. 

Listed Boards. Those having 
the sap removed from their edges. 

Listel. a list or fillet. 

Listing. The act of cutting the 
sap-wood out from the edges of a 
board ; the cutting. 

LiTHANTHRAX. Stone coal. 

Litharge. The semi- vitrified 
protoxide of lead. See Massicot. 

LiTHOCHROMATics. The art of 
painting in oil upon stone and tak- 
ing impressions on canvas. 

LiTHOFRACTEUR. A kind of nitrO' 
glycerine used for blasting. 
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Lithograph. To engrave or draw 
on stone and transfer on paper, etc., 
by printing ; an impression from a 
drawing on stone. 

Lithographer. One who practises 
lithography. 

Lithographic Limestone. A 
sedimentary limestone from the 
upper beds ,of the Jurassic forma- 
tion. 

Lithographic Stone. A slab of 
lithographic limestone prepared for 
the lithographer. 

Lithography. The art of tracing 
designs on stone and printing them 
on paper. 

Lithoidal. Like stone ; having 
a stone structure. 

LiTHOLOGY. The science of the 
constitution and structure of rocks. 

LiTHOMARGE. A compact clay of 
a fine smooth texture. 

LiTHOPHANE. A style of orna- 
mental porcelain adapted to lamps 
and other transparencies. 

LiTHOPHOTOGRAPHY. The pro- 
ducing of lithographs from photo- 
graphs developed on the stone. 

LiTHOTiNT. A process of drawing 
upon stone with a camel's-hair pencil ; 
a drawing so produced. 

LiTHOXYLE. Petrified wood. 

Litigant. Engaged in litigation ; 
one engaged in a law suit. 

Litigate. To contest in a court 
of law. 

Litigation. The act or process 
of litigating ; judicial contest. 

LiTRAMETER. An instrument for 
ascertaining the specific gravity of 
liquids. 

Litre. A French measure of 
capacity equal to nearly 1| pints. 

Littoral. Belonging to a shore, 
sea or great lake. 

Live Knots. In timber, are due 
to the presence of a living branch 
when the tree was cut down ; they 
form apparently part of the board, 
etc., in which they occur. 

Live Load. Is that which is 
suddenly applied or is accompanied 
by shocks or vibration, e.g., a gust 
of wind upon a wall or roof. 

Live Oak {Qiiercus virens). Is 



medullary rays ; the logs are crooked, 
but strong and durable. 

Liver Rock. In quarrying, is 
the best and most homogeneous stone 
which comes out in large blocks 
undivided by intei-secting vertical 
and horizontal joints. 

Livery Stable. A stable where 
horses are kept at livery or for hire. 
Live Wire. See Dead Wire. 
Living Rock. Rock in its native 
state or location. 

Living Room. A family sitting- 
room ; a dining-room. 

Lixivium. Water impregnated 

with alkaline salts from wood ashes. 

Lizard Stone. The serpentine 

marble stone found in Cornwall, 

near the Lizard Point. 

Load. The work done by an 
engine working up to its capacity ; 
in mining, nine dishes of ore, each 
dish being about half a cwt. 

Load. Is the combination of 
external forces acting upon any 
structure. See Dead Load and 
Live Load. 

Load of sand, earth, or rubbish 
= one cubic yard. 

Load of square or hewn timber 
deals, etc. = fifty cubic feet. 

Load of unhewn timber = forty 
cubic feet. 

Load of bricks = 500 bricks. 
,, ,, tiles = 100 tiles. 
,, ,, mortar = twenty-seven 
cubic feet. 

Load of straw = 1,296 lb. 

,, ,, new hay = thirty-six 

trusses weighing sixty pounds each. 

Load of old hay = thirty-six 

trusses weighing fifty-six pounds 

each. 

Loadstone. An iron ore which 
has the power of attracting iron. 

Loam. A natural mixture of clay, 
sand and lime ; it is called ** light" 
or *' heavy" according to the clay 
being more or less abundant ; used 
sometimes for casting, in which case 
no pattern is required. 

Loams, Mild Clays or Sandy 
Clays. Are those consisting of clay 
and sand. 

Lobby. A passage opening into 



of a dark brown or yellow colour, I several apartments ; a hall serving 
fine in grain, minute pores, distinct as an anteroom ; a small hall or 
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waiting-room ; a confined place for 
cattle near a farmyard. 

Locate. To select, survey and 
settle the bounds of a particular 
tract of land. 

Loch. A lake ; an arm of the 
sea. 

Lock. An instrument to fasten 
doors, drawers, etc. ; locks for doors 
or drawers are described according 
to their length, whilst cupboard 
locks are described according to 
their height. 

Lock. An enclosure in a canal 
with gates at each end for raising 
or lowering boats. 

Lockage. Works which form a 
canal lock ; amount of ascent and 
descent of the locks ; toll paid for 
passing the locks. 

Lock Chamber. The basin of a 
canal lock. 

LocKEE. A place that may be 
closed with a lock ; a drawer ; a 
cupboard ; a large chest provided 
on large jobs for the men to lock 
up their tools at night. 

Locket. A small lock. 

Lock Gate. The gate of a lock 
chamber. 

Lock Keeper. One who attends 
the locks of a canal. 

Lock Out. The exclusion of 
workmen from a manufactory or 
works, by the masters, to bring the 
workmen to terms. 

Lock Paddle. A small sluice 
that serves to fill and empty a lock. 

Lock Rail. The rail of a door 
on which the lock is fixed ; called a 
'' belt rail " in Scotland. 

LocKRAND. A course of bond 
stones, or a bonding course in 
masonry. 

Lock Sill. An angular piece of 
timber at the bottom of a lock, 
against which the gates shut. 

Lock Smith. One who makes 
locks. 

Lock Weir. A weir having a 
lock. 

Locomotive. A railway engine ; 
a locomotive machine. 

Locus. In geometry, the line 
generated by a point, or the surface 
generated by a line moving accord- 
ing to a fixed law. 



LocuTORY. An apartment in a 
monastery in which the monks were 
allowed to converse when silence 
was enforced elsewhere. 

Lode. In mining, a metallic vein 
or any regular vein or course ; a 
reach of water. 

Lodge. A small house or cottage 
situated in a park or placed at the 
gate of a road leading to a mansion. 

Lodging House. A house let out 
by the tenant in separate apartments. 

Lodgment. An intrenchment to 
maintain the position in a captured 
work. 

Loess. An alluvial tertiary 
deposit of calcareous loam. 

Loft. A room or space immedi- 
ately under the roof ; a gallery in a 
church or large hall ; a store-room 
in a theatre ; a music loft ; a rood- 
loft in a church. 

Lofty Tin. Rich, massive and 
rough tin. 

Log or Stick. Is the name given 
to the trunk of a tree when the 
branches are lopped oflf. 

Log. a Hebrew liquid measure 
variously reckoned at three-fourths 
or five-eighths of a pint. 

Logarithmic or Logistic Spiral, 
or Proportional Spiral. Is one 
in which the ordinates form equal 
angles at the centre and all the 
succeeding ordinates and chords 
form equal angles at the curves. 

Logarithms. Artificial numbers 
used to facilitate arithmetical cal- 
culations. 

Log Cabin, House or Hut. A 
cabin, house or hut built of logs. 

LoGEUM. The pulpitum or 
wooden stage of a theatre, placed 
upon the proscenium or permanent 
stage. In the Greek theatre the 
pulpitum extended into the orchestra 
beyond the proscenium. 

Loggerhead. A spherical mass 
of iron with a long handle ; used to 
melt tar. 

Loggia. A lodge ; a gallery open 
to the air ; a gallery or corridor in 
front of a palatial building, open to 
the air on one or more sides. 

Logging. The business of felling 
trees and preparing the timber for 
transport. 
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Log Heap. A pile, of logs for 
burning in clearing land. 

Log House. A hut constructed 
from trunks of trees. 

Logistic Arithmetic. A system 
of arithmetic in which the logarithms 
of sexagesimal numbers (called. lo- 
gistic logarithms) are employed. 

Logistics. Sexagesimal arith- 
metic. 

LoGiUM. A hovel or outhouse. 

Logman. A man who carries 
logs ; or one whose occupation is to 
cut and convey away logs. 

Logs. The cubic contents of logs 
are marked on them thus : — 



>5«§i<: 
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Logwood. A wood of a deep red 
colour, extensively used as a dye, 
obtained from Honduras, Jamaica, 
etc. 

LoMBARDic Architecture. A 
style which immediately succeeded 
the decline of the Roman style. 

London Clay. A tertiary for- 
mation developed under and around 
the city of London. 

London Standard of Timber. 
Contains 270 cubic feet. 

Long and Short Work. In 
masonry, consists of the quoins 
being placed alternately upright and 
flat ; done in the eleventh century. 

Long Dozen. Thirteen. 

Long Hundred. One hundred 
and twenty. 

Long Hundred of Deals = six 
score. 

Long Hundredweight = 120 
pounds. 

LoNGiMETRY. A term signifying 
the operation of trigonometry, for 
measuring lengths whether acces- 
sible or inaccessible. 



Long Measure . Lineal measure . 
Long Screw. See Connecting 
Piece. 

LooKUM. The projection on the 
upper floor of a warehouse or mill 
to cover a wheel and fall or a crane. 

Loop. A small narrow window. 

Loop. Part of a block of cast 
iron melted or broken off" for the 
forge or hammer. 

Loop. The hinge of a door. 

Loop. A rail of bars joined 
together like a gate, to be removed 
in and out at pleasure. 

Loop Hole. A narrow opening 
or crenelle used in the embattle- 
ments of the castles of the early 
English. 

Loop Holes. The vertical series 
of doors in a warehouse from which 
the goods are taken in or out of the 
building by means of a crane, etc. 

Loop Line. A short railway 
line running alongside of, out of, 
and returning to the main line. 

LoRiCATiON. The filling of walls 
with mortar. 

Lorraine or Patriarchal Cross. 
Is a cross having two arms, one 
longer than the other, thus, -^ . 

Lotus. A plant of the water-lily 
species frequently used in the archi- 
tectural ornaments of the ancients. 

Lorry. A long four-wheeled 
waggon without sides. 

Lot. a parcel or plot of land; 
a piece or parcel of goods at an 
auction. 

Lounge. An apartment in 
theatres, etc., provided for smoking, 
etc. 

Louvre. A small turret or 
lantern placed on roofs of stables, 
etc., for ventilation. 

Louvre or Luffer Boards. Are 
the sloping boards in unglazed 
windows— as in louvre windows — to 
keep out the weather, etc. , frequently 
used in lower windows to exclude 
rain but to allow the passage or 
sound from the bells. 

Louvre Window. A window 
with louvre boards ; used in church 
steeples, stables, warehouses, etc. 

Low Pressure. Said of steam 
as exerting, and of steam engines as 
employing, a pressure on the piston 
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of under two atmospheres, or fifty 
pounds to the square inch. 

Low Side Window. A small 
opening like a window, usually 
placed in the south chancel wall, 
and lower down than the other 
windows. 

LoxoDROMic Curve. A line 
which always makes an equal angle 
with every meridian. 

LoY. A long narrow spade. 

LozENOE. A quadrilateral figure 
of four equal sides, with oblique 
angles. 

Lozenge. In heraldry, a four- 
cornered figure resembling a pane 
of glass in old casements. 

Lozenge Moulding. A mould- 
ing ornamented with a series of 
lozenges ; used in Norman architec- 
ture. 

Lozenge Shaped. Diamond 
shaped ; rhomboidal. 

LozENGY, LozENGEE. Li heraldry, 
divided lozenge-wise. 

Lubricate. To make smooth or 
slippery. 

Lubricator. An oil cup or other 
contrivance for supplying oil or 
grease to rubbing surfaces, as 
bearings, etc., in order to diminish 
friction. 

LucARNE. A spire light ; a small 
window like a slender dormer 
window. 

LucERNA. The oil lamp of the 
ancients. 

LucuLLiTE. A variety of black 
marble as introduced into Rome by 
LucuUus. 

LuFFER. The turret on a hall or 
kitchen roof, the wooden window in 
a church steeple. 

Lug. a small projection on a 
casting, generally with a hole in it 
for a bolt. 

LuM. Scotch for chimney. 

Lumber. An American term for 
squared timber of large size ; timber 
sawn or split for use ; to cut timber 
for the market. 

Lumber Dealer. A timber 
merchant. 

Lumberer. In America, one 



engaged in cutting and getting 
lumber from the forest. 

Lumber Room. A room for the 
reception of lumber or useless 
things ; a box room. 

Luminous Paints. Consist of 
sulphide of calcium made up with 
varnish, applied to only clean sur- 
faces free from oil, lead, paint or 
corrosion. 

Lumps. See Fire Lumps. 

Lunatic Asylum. A house or 
hospital for lunatics. 

LuNE or Lunula. The space be- 
tween two equal arcs of a circle ; any- 
thing in the shape of a half moon. 

Lunette. In fortifications, an 
advanced work composed of two 
faces and two flanks. 

Lunette. A spherical, cylin- 
droidic or cylindric aperture in a 
vault or arched ceiling for the 
admission of light. 

Lustre. A chandelier orna- 
mented with cut glass. 

Lute. A composition of clay or 
other tenacious substance for 
making vessels air-tight, or for 
coating and protecting them when 
exposed to the fire. 

LuTEOUS. Anything of a brown- 
ish-yellow or clay colour. 

LuTHBRN. A dormer window. 

Lyceum. The gymnasium in 
which Aristotle taught ; a place 
devoted to instruction and lectures ; 
a school for higher education. 

Lych Gate. See Lich Gate. 

Lychnus. a lamp suspended, 
or a pendent light. 

Lying Light. A ceiling or sky- 
light. 

Lying Panel. A wood panel 
with the fibres of the wood disposed 
horizontally. 

Lyon Court. In heraldry, the 
Scottish court of the lyon-king-at- 
arms. 

Lyon King at (or of) Arms. 
The chief of the Scottish heralds. 

Lysis. A plinth or step above 
the cornice of the podium of ancient 
temples ; it surrounded or embraced 
the stylobate. 
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M. As a numeral, M stands for 
one thousand, and with a dash over 
it for one million. Slates are sold 
by the M of 1,200 or "long 
thousand". 

M Roof. Consists of two ordin- 
ary triangular roofs side by side, 
thus, M- 

Macadam. Stone broken to a 
uniform gauge for covering a road- 
way. 

Macadamise. To cover a road 
with small broken stones. 

Macadamised Road. A road 
covered with small broken stones 
which form a smooth, hard surface ; 
so called from the projector's name. 

Mace. An ornamented staff used 
as a sign of authority. 

Macellum. a market place for 
all kinds of provisions. 

Macebia. a rough wall. 

Machicolatbd. Having over- 
hanging battlements or machicola- 
tions. 

Machicolations. Openings be- 
neath parapets or in the top of a 
castle or fortified building, through 
which stones, pitch or offensive 
missiles were dropped on the heads 
of assailants. 

Machicoulis. A projecting para- 
pet or balcony with holes for firing 
through. 

Machine. Any contrivance con- 
sisting of a combination of the 
mechanical powers. Machines are 
either simple or compound. The 
former is composed of the six simple 
mechanical powers, viz., the lever, 
the wheel and axle, the pulley, the 
wedge, the screw and the funicular 
machine. A compound machine 
consists of a combination of two or 
more simple machines. 

Machined. A teriij applied to 
any part of a casting which has been 
turned in the lathe. 

Machine Wrought. A term 
applied to timber or stuff when it is 
fixed as left from the machine, such 
as floor boards, skirting, etc. 

Machine Wrought Nails. Those 
made from wrought iron pressed 
while red hot into shape by grooved 



rollers, cut up, and the heads formed 
by means of a die ; they are not so 
strong or elastic, and have not such 
clean sharp angles as the hand 
wrought nails. 

Machinist. One who works or 
tends a machine. 

Macle. a mineral occurring in 
tapering crystals in clay slate. 

Macro-Crystalline. Having 
crystals visible to the naked eye. 

Macrodi AGONAL. The longer 
diagonal of a rhombic prism. 

Macbometer. An instrument 
to measure inaccessible objects by 
means of two reflectors on a common 
sextant. 

Madder Brown or Russet Rubi- 
ATES. Are vegetable colours. 

Madder Carmines. Are vege- 
table colours, little if at all affected 
by lime ; suitable for distemper 
painting. 

Madder Orange or Orange 
Lake. Is a madder lake of an orange 
hue, varying from yellow to rose- 
colour and brown. 

Madder Purple. Is a very rich 
and deep carmine prepared from 
madder. Though not a brilliant 
purple, its richness, durability, 
transparency, and superiority of 
colour, has given it the preference 
to the purple of gold purple, and 
to burnt carmine. Also known as 
** purple rubiate" or "Field's 
purple ". 

Madder Yellow. Is a prepara- 
tion from the madder root. The 
best is of a bright colour resembling 
Indian yellow though hardly equal 
to it in durability of hue. 

Madreperl. Mother-of-pearl. 

Madrepore Marble. That com- 
posed entirely of fossil corals. 

Madbieb. a thick iron-plated 
plank used in military works and 
mines. 

M^niana. Seats in the upper 
porticoes of the Roman forum. 

Magazine. A building or apart- 
ment for military stores ; a ware- 
house. 

Magenta. An aniline red dye ; 
named from a city of Italy near 
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which the Austrians were defeated 
by the French and Sardinians in 
1859. 

Magilp. a compound of linseed 
oil and mastic varnish ; used by 
artists as a vehicle of colours. 

Magnesia. Oxide of magnesium, 
a white alkaline antacid earth. 

Magnesium. The metallic base 
of magnesia. 

Magnesium Light. A brilliant 
light produced by burning metallic 
magnesium ; used in photography. 

Magnet. The loadstone ; a steel 
bar to which the properties of the 
loadstone have been imparted. 

Magnet. In practice, a mass of 
iron or steel which has the power of 
attraction for the para-magnetic 
bodies (iron, steel, etc.) and also of 
inducing electric currents into con- 
ductors moving in its vicinity. A 
permanent magnet is of steel ; a 
temporary magnet consists of iron 
more or less soft, wound round with 
coils of insulated wire through 
which an electric current flows. A 
temporary magnet of this kind is 
called an electro-magnet. The 
magnet of a dynamo is usually 
termed field magnet. The parts of 
a magnet of the simple horse-shoe 
type are termed poles, limbs, yoke 
and armature. 

Magnetic. Any metal, as iron, 
nickel, cobalt, etc., which may 
receive the properties of the load- 
stone. 

Magnetic Battery. A combina- 
tion of magnets with their poles 
similarly disposed. 

Magnetic Blow-out. A device 
lately come into practice by which 
the destructive arc or spark which 
occurs at the breaking of a circuit 
(on the action of a switch or cut out) 
is extinguished. The spark is made 
to take place in the field of a 
simple electro- magnet, which is 
actuated by the same current con- 
trolled by the switch or fuse. Re- 
gulatc»rs used very frequently and 
fuses, both carrying large currents, 
should be provided with magnetic 
blow outs. 

Magnetic Field, The space 
affected by a magnet. 



Magnetic Fluid. A fluid sup- 
posed to account for magnetism. 

Magnetic Induction. The effect 
produced by a magnet upon magnetic 
bodies near it. 

Magnetic Iron Ore. Is obtained 
chiefly in Sweden and Norway, a 
small quantity being found in 
Devonshire. 

Magnetic Meridian. The direc- 
tion indicated by a freely suspended 
magnetic needle. 

Magnetic Needle. A slender 
poised bar of magnetised steel. 

Magnetic Poles. Two nearly 
opposite points of the earth's sur- 
face where the magnetic needle dip» 
vertically. 

Magnetism. That branch of 
science which treats of the properties 
of the magnet and magnetic pheno- 
mena. 

Magnetite. A magnetic ore of 
iron. 

Magneto-Electric. Pertaining 
to magneto- electricity. 

Magneto Electricity. Elec- 

tricity evolved by magnets ; the 
science which treats of electricity 
thus evolved. 

Magnetograph. An instrument 
for registering magnetic states. 

Magnetometer. An instrument 
to ascertain the force of magnetism. 

Magnetomotor. a voltaic series 
of two or more large plates, pro- 
ducing a great quantity of electricity 
of low tension. 

Mahogany {Hwictenia imihagoni). 
Is known according to the appearance 
of the vein formations or the charac- 
teristics of the grain, as plain, figured, 
veiny, watered, mottled, bird's-eye, 
festooned and velvet cowel. The 
term figured is the one most 
generally used. Mexican mahog- 
any shows the characteristics of 
Honduras mahogany, but is coarse 
in quality, spongy in the centre and 
liable to starshakes ; some varieties 
of it are figured ; it is imported in 
balks fifteen to thirty inches square, 
and eighteen to thirty feet in length. 
Spanish mahogany is richer, darker, 
heavier, harder and more figured in 
the grain than Honduras ; it is found 
in. the West Indies, but that which 
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comes from the island of Cuba is 
considered best, and can be always 
known by the white chalk-like sub- 
stance found in the pores. 

Mahogany Stain. Consists of 
burnt sienna ground in vinegar, 
grained and shaded while wet with 
the same, thickened with more 
sienna. 

Main. A main pipe, as a gas or 
water main. 

Main or Main Drain. A " main " 
drain is the principal drain into 
which the branch drains discharge. 

Main Spring. The outlet of a 
body of water which has been im- 
prisoned between two impervious 
strata. 

Majolica. A kind of enamelled 
pottery introduced into Italy from 
Majorca. 

Majolica Tiles. Are those 
having their colour applied in the 
form of an enamel or coloured 
opaque glaze. 

Major Axis. Or the transverse 
axis, is the longest diameter of an 
ellipse. 

Make Good. To make compensa- 
tion for ; to repair any damage done 
during the carrying out of a contract. 

Make Up. To level up. 

Malachite. Native carbonate of 
copper, of a green colour. 

Malacolite. a variety of augite. 

Male. Said of a screw whose 
threads enter the grooves or corre- 
sponding threads in a nut', which is 
termed the *' female ". 

Mall. A large heavy wooden 
beetle or hammer ; to beat with a 
mall. 

Mall. A public walk ; a level 
shaded walk. 

Malleability. The property of 
being permanently extensible in all 
directions by hammering and rolling. 

Malleable. That which may be 
extended by beating. 

Malleable Castings. Are those 
which have been annealed and con- 
verted, more or less perfectly, into 
wrought iron. 

Malleable Cast Iron. Is that 
produced by extracting a portion of 
the carbon from ordinary cast iron 
to assimilate it to the composition of 



wrought iron, thus increasing its 
toughness. 

Malleable Iron. Properly, 
wrought iron ; when flattened it is 
said to be "laminable"; when 
drawn as wire, " ductile ". 

Malleable Nails. Are generally 
made in the same way as cast nails 
but are afterwards rendered malle- 
able by extracting a portion of the 
carbon to assimilate them to the 
composition of wrought iron and 
thus increase their toughness. 

Mallet. A wooden hammer. 

Malm. Or washed clay, is an 
artificial imitation of natural marl 
made by mixing clay and chalk in a 
wash mill. 

Malm Cutters. A term applied to 
bricks made from a loamy earth or 
clay dug in the autumn ; the clay is 
mixed with water and a proportion 
of ground chalk and tipped at once 
into a mixing mill. Malm cutters 
are of a yellowish-buff colour, soft 
and uniform in texture. "Best" 
malms are used for gauged arches, 
moulded quoins, and general rubbed 
work. 

Malm Paviors. Sound hard 
building bricks, of a browner colour 
than " best malms ". 

Malm Pickings. Are the rejected 
bricks from the better qualities ; used 
for inferior work. 

Malmrock. a calcareous sand- 
stone. 

Malm Seconds. Bricks similar 
to " best malms " but not quite 
equal in quality ; used for facing 
bricks. 

Maltese Cross. A cross with 
equal arms expanded at the end. 

Malt Floor. The floor of a malt- 
drying room. 

Maltha. A native bitumen used 
by the ancients for plastering walls. 

M A M M I s I. Small Egyptian 
temples. 

Manchi. In heraldry, a bearing 
representing a sleeve with long, 
hanging ends. 

Mandamus. A writ or command 
issuing from the Queen's Bench 
directed to any person, corporation 
or inferior court, requiring them to 
do some particular thing therein 
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specified which appertains to their 
.office and duty. 

Mandrel. A revolving shank to 
which turners aflix their work in the 
lathe. 

Mandrel Frame. The head 
stocks or frame bolted to the end 
of a lathe bed, for the purpose of 
supporting the mandrel. 

Mandrels. Are wooden cores 
of different sizes ; used for moulding 
the lead round, in forming pipes out 
of sheet lead. 

Manj&qe. The exercising ground 
of a riding school. 

Manganate. a salt of manganic 
acid. 

Manganese . A hard brittle metal 
of a greyish-white colour. 

Manganese Bronze. An alloy, 
generally white, of pure copper with 
from 2 to 3 per cent, of manganese. 

Manganese Brown. Consists of 
an oxide of manganese. 

Manganesl^n. Pertaining to or 
consisting of manganese. 

Manganite. An ore of man- 
ganese. 

Manger. A trough of wood, iron 
or stone, for horses and cattle to eat 
out of. 

Manheim Gold. An alloy of 
copper, zinc and tin ; used as an 
imitation of gold. 

Manhole. An opening formed 
over a sewer, or by the side of it, 
large enough to admit a man to enter 
to do repairs, etc. 

Manhole. An opening in a 
boiler, used as an entrance when 
the boiler requires cleaning ; it is 
covered by a strong plate bolted to 
the boiler plating, so as to be steam- 
tight. 

Manhole Cover. A strong plate 
of iron bolted over the manhole, so 
as to be removable when required. 
In the case of a sewer "manhole," 
the manhole cover is generally 
perforated. 

Manifolding. The practice of 
taking several copies of a document 
at once upon thin paper. 

Manilla Hemp. A fibrous 
material made from Mma textilis, 
from which ropes and cables are 
made. 



Manilla Paper. A strong brown 
paper made from manilla hemp. 

Manilla Rope. Rope made from 
manilla hemp. 

Maniple. Originally, a napkin for 
wiping the chalice. 

Manometer. An instrument for 
measuring the density of the air or 
other gas. 

Manor. The land belonging to 
a lord and kept in his own posses- 
sion. 

Manor House. The house of a 
manor. 

Mansard or Curb Roof. A roof 
originally designed by the French 
architect Franyois Mansard ; each 
side of the roof is in two slopes, the 
lower one steep and the upper at a 
flatter pitch. 

Manse. In Scotland, the resi- 
dence of a clergyman attached to a 
church. 

Mansefield Stone. The two 
principal varieties of this stone are 
red and white in colour ; weathers 
well, and is well adapted for fine 
ashlar work, carvings, columns, etc. 

Mansion. A house of some size 
and pretension ; generally applied to 
a large house in the country. 

Mansion House. The Lord 
Mayor of London's official residence ; 
the house of the lord of a manor. 

Mantel or Mantel Tree. A 
beam, slab or foreplate resting on 
the jambs of a fireplace. 

MA.NTELET. In fortifications, a 
kind of movable parapet to protect 
besiegers in their advances. 

Mantel- Piece. An ornamental 
shelf over a fireplace, in front of a 
chimney ; it generally consists of 
something more than a shelf. 

Mantel-Shelf. A shelf above 
the facing of a fireplace. 

Man-Tiger. In heraldry, a mon- 
ster with a human face and the body 
of a lion or tiger. 

Mantle. A covering to a burner 
which becomes incandescent when 
gas is lit. 

Mantle. A mantel. 

Manual, Manual Labour. Per- 
taining to or performed by hand. 

Manufactory. A factory ; a 
I place where goods are manufactured. 
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Manufacture. To make or fabri 
cate from raw materials ; to work 
up into suitable forms for use. 

Manufacturer. One who manu 
factures. 

Maple. Is a wood, light, both in 
colour and weight ; it is perhaps 
better known as *' bird's-eye 
maple " ; the bird's eyes are the 
specks or small curly grain-like 
Imots on the surface ; chiefly used in 
high-class fittings and by cabinet- 
makers. 

Marble. A calcareous stone of 
compact texture ; it is generally used 
in buildings for pillars, chimney- 
pieces, etc. The marble generally 
used is white, which chiefly comes 
from Greece and Italy. Veined and 
coloured marbles are found in 
Derbyshire and Devonshire. Black 
and coloured marbles are also found 
in Ireland. The term marble is 
usually given to any limestone 
which is hard and compact enough 
to receive a fine polish. 

Marble Cement. Consists of 
plaster of Paris soaked in a saturated 
solution of alum and baked in an 
oven and afterwards ground to a 
powder ; when required for use it 
is mixed with water like plaster and 
applied. 

Marble Edged. With marbled 
edges. 

Marbler. One who veins paper 
or other material in imitation of 
marble. 

Marbling. The art or practice 
of painting, on a prepared painted 
(Surface, an imitation of the material 
as exact as the skill of the painter 
will permit. 

Marcasite. Iron pyrites. 

Marchionesses. Are slates 
22 X 12 ; they are sold by the 
thousand of 1,200. 

Marezzo Marble. A kind of 
plaster (the basis of which is plaster 
of Paris) made to imitate marble. 

Margin. The flat part of a style 
or rail in framed work ; the edge or 
border of anything. 

Margin Draught or Draft. A 
narrow flat surface or margin, about 
an inch wide, worked with a chisel 
round the edges of the face of a 



stone when the face is hammer 
dressed. 

Margin Light Sash Door. Is 
a door in which the part above the 
lock rail is prepared for glass, and 
having two vertical and two hori- 
zontal bars placed so as to form a 
narrow margin about four inches 
wide. 

Margodb. a hard bluish-grey 
stone. 

Marigold Window. Same as 
Catherine- Wheel Window, or Rose- 
Window. 

Marine Acid. Hydrochloric acid. 

Marine Glue. Consists of india- 
rubber dissolved under a gentle heat 
in mineral naphtha or coal tar ; when 
melted powdered shellac is added, 
and when mixed it is poured out on 
metal plates to cool ; applied same 
as ordinary glue ; suitable for work 
exposed to wet or moisture. 

Marine Green. Is a pigment 
produced from copper, etc. 

Marine Store. A place where 
old iron, etc., is bought and sold. 

Market Cross. A cross formerly 
set up in a market place. 

Market Price. The current 
price of commodities at any given 
time. 

Marl. A rich earth of clay and 
lime in varied proportions. 

Marling. The process of wrap- 
ping a rope with spun yarn or twine 
to prevent its being chafed. 

Marlite. a variety of marl. 

Marlitic. Of the nature of 
marlite. 

M arlpit. a pit where marl is dug. 

Marls or Calcareous Clays. 
Are those containing a large pro- 
portion of carbonate of lime. 

Marlstone. The calcareous and 
sandy strata dividing the upper 
from the lower lias clays. 

Marmatite. a black mineral ; 
sulphide of zinc. 

Marmolite. The silicate of 
magnesia. 

Marmoratbd. Variegated like 
marble. 

Marmoratum. a cement formed 
of pounded marble and lime well 
beaten together ; used by the 
ancients. 
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Marmoration. a building with 
marble. 

Marmoreal or Marmorean. 
Made of marble ; belonging to or 
like marble. 

Maronb. Is of a class of impure 
colours, composed of black and red, 
black and purple, or black and 
russet pigments, or with black and 
any other denomination of pigments 
in which red predominates. 

Marone Lake. Is a preparation 
of madder, of great depth, trans- 
parency and durability of colour ; 
works well in water, glazes and dries 
in oil, and is in all respects a good 
pigment. 

Marquetry. Chequered or in- 
laid work ; work inlaid with variega- 
tion ; a sort of veneering, represent- 
ing flowers, birds or other figures, 
with small pieces of different sorts 
of wood; sometimes called '* par- 
quetry ". 

Marshal. In heraldry, to 
arrange coats in a shield. 

Marsh Gas. Fire-damp exhaled 
from marshes. 

Mars Orange. Is a pigment or 
ochre produced from a natural 
coloured clay. 

Mart. A market ; a market- 
place. 

Martello. a strong circular 
stone foit of two storeys, sur- 
mounted by a heavy swivel gun ; 
so called as originally provided with 
a bell which was struck with a 
hammer on the approach of pirates, 
against whom they were fii'st reared 
as a defence. 

Martin's Cement. A cement 
manufactured by recalcining plaster 
of Paris with different substances ; 
used chiefly for interior work. 

Martlet. In heraldry, a bird 
without legs or beak. 

Marvel Fluid. Is a patent 
preparation for washing off old 
paint. 

Mascle. In heraldry, a lozenge 
perforated ; a lozenge-shaped armour 
plate. 

Mash Hammer. A small hand 
hammer with a square head ; used 
by masons in working mouldings, 
rebates, etc., which are cut by means 



of iron chisels steeled at their 
cutting edges. 

Mask or Notch Head. A kind 
of corbel, the shadow of which re- 
sembles that of the human face. 

Mason. One who prepares and 
builds in stone. 

Masonry. The use of this term 
is confined in England exclusively 
to stonework. 

Mason's Joint. Is that in which 
the bed joints are sti-uck back along 
the upper edge, the lower edge 
being cut with the trowel and left 
overhanging so as to form an angular 
V section. 

Mason's Mould. A mould . or 
pattern, usually made of zinc, 
shaped as required ; also called 
"caliber". 

Masques. Grotesque faces used 
to fill vacant places, on friezes, 
panels of doors, keys of arches, etc. 

Mass. The quantity of matter 
which a body contains ; bulk ; a heap. 

Mass Factor. The " mass factor " 
of an armature corresponds with the 
'* watts" generated per revolution. 
To determine it for any particular 
machine, divide the output in 
"watts " by the speed in revolutions 
per minute. 

Massicot. Which is the basis of 
red lead, is produced by exposing 
the metallic lead on a flat hearth in 
an oven or reverberatory furnace, 
which should be kept at a low heat 
and the film of oxide (massicot) 
removed as soon as produced ; it 
is then ground, thereby a yellow 
coloured fine powder is produced, 
which is afterwards washed ; the 
yellow oxide of lead ; used as a 
yellow pigment. Massicot differs 
from litharge in being formed at 
a temperature insujficient to cause 
fusion. 

Massive. Heavy, weighty, pon- 
derous ; imperfectly crystallised 
without regular form. 

Mastaba. The most usual form 
of Egyptian tomb. 

Master Builder. The chief 
builder ; a builder who employs 
workmen. 

Master Key. A key that opens 
many locks. 
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Mastic. A resinous gum obtained 
from the Mediterranean ; chiefly 
used for making varnish ; it is soft 
And works easily. 

Mastics. Are varieties of cements 
that consist of brick, burnt clay, or 
limestone, powdered, mixed with oil 
and litharge, or a similar drier. 

Mastic Varnish. A varnish 
made by heating mastic over a slow 
fire, with oil or turpentine, it being 
afterwards strained. 

Match. In mining, a lighted 
rope used for firing charges. 

Matched Boarding or Match 
Boards. A series of boards or 
boarding put together with a grooved 
And tongued joint, a bead or chamfer 
being worked on each board to 
brej£ or conceal the joint. 

Materials. A term embracing 
any, or all, of the wood, stone, etc., 
used in a building. 
• Matbriatio. a term applied by 
Vitruvius to the timber work of a 
roof. 

Materiation. The felling of 
timber for building purposes. 

Maternity Hospital. A lying-in 
hospital. 

Mathematics. The science which 
treats of magnitude and number, or 
of whatever can be measured or 
numbered. 

Matlock. A kind of pickaxe with 
one broad end. 

Matrix. In dyeing, one of the 
five simple colours from which com- 
binations are formed ; a mould ; the 
rock in which a mineral or fossil is 
embedded. 

Matrix. In concrete, is the 
binding material (such as lime or 
cement) in which the hard broken 
material or "aggregate" is em- 
bedded. 

Mat Sinking. A space sunk in 
a floor to take a mat, so as to allow 
a door to open, or to prevent any- 
one stumbling over the mat. 

Matt. Imperfectly reduced 
metal. 

Maul. A large heavy wooden 
hammer. 

Maul Stick. A stick used by 
painters to steady the hand while 
sign writing, etc. 



Maundril. a pick with two 
shanks. 

Mausolean. Pertaining to a 
mausoleum ; monumental. 

Mausoleum. A pompous funeral 
monument ; a costly sepulchre. 

Maxima and Minima. The great- 
est and least values of a variable 
quantity. 

Mazarine. A deep blue colour. 

Maze. A confusion of intricate 
windings and turnings, sometimes 
formed in gardens by means of paths 
and bushes. 

Mead or Meadow. Grass land ; 
field land appropriated to the pro- 
duction of hay. 

Meadow Ore. Conchoidal bog 
iron ore. 

Mean Effective Pressure 
(M.E.P.). Is the average of the 
pressure recorded by the indicator at 
different points of the stroke above 
the exhaust or back pressure. It is 
the pressure which would have to 
act upon the piston throughout the 
entire stroke to enable the engine 
to develop the same power as under 
the indicated conditions. 

Measure. A series of beds ; strata. 

Measure. The extent or dimen- 
sions of a thing; a standard of 
measurement ; a definite unit of 
capacity or extent ; a tape or in- 
strument for measuring. 

Measure or Hundred of Lime. 
Equals one cubic yard. 

Measure and Half. A term 
formerly applied to a door moulded 
on one side and square on the other. 

Measurement. The dimension 
ascertained by measuring ; the act 
of measuring. 

Measurer. In Scotland, a 
quantity surveyor ; an ** ordained 
surveyor " has a licence to practise. 

Measuring Up. Means taking 
dimensions. 

Measuring Up. Measuring on 
the job variations on contract work 
that has been done ; this is fre- 
quently done when the contract is 
finished, but it should be done as 
the work proceeds, as it frequently 
happens that the work is out of sight 
and some parts forgotten and invari- 
ably leads to a dispute. 
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Mechanic. A skilled workman ; 
an artificer. 

Mechanical. Constructed ac- 
cording to the principles of 
mechanics. 

Mechanical Carpentry. Is that 
which relates to the disposition of 
the timbers of a building in respect 
of the relative strength and strains 
to which they are subjected. 

Mechanical Powers. Is a name 
given to seven simple machines, 
viz., the lever, the wheel and axle, 
the pulley, the inclined plane, the 
wedge and the screw. These are the 
elementary contrivances by the 
combination of which all other 
machines are formed, however simple 
or complicated they may be. 

Mechanics. That science which 
treats of the action of force in pro- 
ducing equilibrium or motion. 

Mechanism. Mechanical action ; 
the structure of a machine. 

Medallion. In architecture, any 
circular tablet on which figures, 
flowers, etc. , are embossed or carved 
in relief. 

Medleval. Belonging or relating 
to the Middle Ages. 

Medieval Architecture. That 
built during the Middle Ages, in- 
cluding the Norman and Early 
Gothic styles. 

Medina Cement. A natural 
cement made by burning nodules; 
found in geological formations ; sets 
rapidly, but attains no great ultimate 
strength. 

Mediums. A size of paper, 22^ x 
17 J , between demy and royal. 

Medjidie. In heraldry, a Turk- 
ish order of knighthood. 
' Medullary Rays or Transverse 
Septa. Are lines radiating from 
the centre of trees ; they are more 
strongly marked in oak, beech, alder, 
plane and sycamore, than perhaps 
any other wood, and present, if cut 
obliquely, a beautiful figured ap- 
pearance called " silver grain," "felt " 
or '* clash," due to the cellular 
tissue of the medullary rays being 
cut nearly in the plane of the lamina- 
tion. 

Medusa. A gorgon whose head 
(which turned beholders to stone 



was cut oflf by Perseus and placed 
by Minerva on her ^gis. 

Meeting House. A dissenting 
place of worship. 

Meeting Joints. Are those used 
to guard against open joints occur- 
ring on the shrinking of the wood ; 
such joints as are grooved and 
tongued, rebated, etc., would be 
termed meeting joints. 

Meeting Rail. The bottom rail 
of a top sash or the top rail of a 
bottom sash, on which the sash 
fastener is generally fixed. 

Meeting Stile. The stile of a 
door on which the lock is placed ; 
in a pair of doors, etc., the meeting 
stiles are the two stiles coming 
together when the doors are closed ; 
generally rebated. 

Megalichthys. a fossil ganoid 
fish found in coal formations. 

Megalith. A megalithic monu- 
ment. 

Megalithic. Composed of large 
stones. 

Megalosaurus. a gigantic 

saurian, whose fossil remains have 
been found in the oolite formation. 

Megohm. One megohm is equal 
to one million ohms. The term is 
used in discussing very high resist- 
ances. 

Meionitb. a variety of scapolite. 

Melaconite. a powdery black 
oxide of copper. 

Melanitb. a black variety of 
garnet. 

Melaphyre. a variety of black 
porphyry. 

Melting Point. Is the tempera- 
ture at which metal when subject to 
heat becomes liquid. 

Member. A term applied to a 
moulding in a series of mouldings, 
such as a cornice with six members, 
or a base of three members ; any 
part of a truss or trussed girder 
between two joints. 

Memel Deal. Is very similar to 
Dantzic except that it is not con- 
sidered quite so strong ; the balks 
are smaller, being from thirteen to 
fourteen inches square. 

Menachanite. a variety of 
titanic iron from Menadium, Corn- 
wall. 
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Menhir. A kind of rude obelisk. 

Meniscus. A lens, convex on 
one side and concave on the other. 

Mensuration. The application 
of the science of arithmetic to 
geometry, by which is discovered 
the magnitude and dimensions of 
any geometrical figures, whether 
solid or superficial. 

Merchant Bar. An inferior 
quality of wrought iron made by 
piling up short lengths of puddled 
bars, raising them to a welding heat, 
and passing them through rollers, 
thus forming them into a single bar, 
which gives the iron a fibrous struc- 
ture and increases its strength some- 
what ; it is very inferior, being hard 
and brittle, and is only used for the 
very commonest purposes. 

Merlon. The solid part of an 
embattled parapet, standing up be- 
tween the embrasures. 

Meros or Merus. The plane 
surface between the channels of a 
triglyph. 

Mesaula. a passage, gallery 
or lobby ; an entry or court ; called 
itinera by Vitruvius. 

Messuage. A dwelling house 
and adjoining land, as garden, 
etc. 

Mestling. Brass ornaments ; 
candlesticks ; sacred utensils used 
in Anglo-Saxon times. 

Metacentre. a point in a float- 
ing body, on the position of which 
its stability or equilibrium depends. 

Metal. Stones broken small for 
roads ; glass in a state of fusion ; an 
opaque body or substance insoluble 
in water, fusible by heat, a good 
conductor of heat and electricity, 
and having a peculiar lustre known 
as the metallic lustre. The term 
** metal" is sometimes used as an 
equivalent for cast iron. 

Metal Laths. Are laths made 
from 28 B.W.G. iron in any length 
up to three feet, fixed in the same 
way as the ordinary wood laths in 
plastering ; the key for the plaster is 
aflforded by the dovetail form into 
which the metal is bent. 

Metallic. Containing or con- 
sisting of metal ; of the nature of 
metal. 



15 



Metallic Cement. Is that having 
a metallic lustre and is sometimes 
made by mixing ground slag from 
copper melting works with ordinary 
cement. 

Metallic Lustre. A lustre 
peculiar to all metals. 

Metallic Oxide. A metal com- 
bined with oxygen. 

Metallic Roof Coverings. 
Lead, copper, zinc and iron. 

Metallic Vein. A mineral vein 
containing metallic ore. 

Mbtalllferous. Producing or 
yielding metal. 

Metalliform. Having the form 
of metal. 

Metalline. Consisting of or 
containing metal. 

Metalling. Stones broken small, 
or other jnaterial to give firmness 
and solidity to common roads and 
railways. 

Metallise. To form into 

metal ; to give metallic properties 
to. 

Metallist. a worker or one 
skilled in metals. 

Metallography. An account or 
the science of metals. 

Metalloid. A metallic base of 
an alkali and earth ; a non-metallic 
elementary body. 

Metalloid AL. Having the ap- 
pearance of a metal. 

Metallurgist. One who works 
in metals. 

Metallurgy. The art of working 
metals from the state of ore to the 
utensil ; properly, the separation of 
the metal from the ore. 

Met AMORPHIC. Said of stratified 
rocks that have, since their original 
disposition, been changed in struc- 
ture under the influence of heat, 
chemical action, etc. 

Met AMORPHIC Sandstones. Are 
fchose which have been subjected to 
heat ; they are well adapted for road 
metal, being too hard to work for 
building purposes. 

Metatome. The space or interval 
between two dentils. 

Mete. To measure ; measure ; 
limit ; boundary. 

Meter. An instrument that 
measures ; as a gas-meter, etc. 
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Meter. A contrivance by which 
the amount of electrical energy used 
by a consumer is known and regis- 
tered. Usually there are two kinds : 
(a) that measuring watt-hours (the 
most accurate) and (6) that measur- 
ing ampere hours (approximately 
correct); the latter involves the 
assumption that the voltage is con- 
stant. 

Methylated Spirit. Spirit of 
wine mixed with 10 per cent, wood 
naphtha, or methylic spirit. 

Methylene. A highly volatile 
and inflammable liquid, obtained 
from the distillation of wood. 

Metoche. The spaces between 
two denticuli in the Ionic entabla- 
ture ; it was also applied by Vitruvius 
to the space between the triglyphs 
of the Doric order. 

Metope. The space between the 
triglyphs of the Doric frieze ; also 
the space between the dentils. 

Metre. A French measure equal 
to 39-37 English inches. 

Metric. Pertaining to the system 
of weights and measures of which 
the metre is the unit. 

Metrology. The art or science 
of measuring. 

Metropolis. The chief ecclesi- 
astical city or capital city of a 
country. 

Mews. Stables ; the royal stables 
in London. 

Mezuzoth. Pieces of parchment 
which were anciently fixed on the 
door-posts of houses. 

Mezzanine. A storey of small 
height introduced between two 
higher ones ; a window in it. 

Mezzo-Relievo. Carved or 

sculptured work in which the 
figures stand out half their natural 
projection from the surface on which 
they are carved ; between alto- and 
basso-relievo ; demi-relievo ; middle 
relief. 

Mezzo-Tint. A process of en- 
graving on copper or steel in imi- 
tation of painting in Indian ink. 

Mica. An important ingredient 
in the composition of rocks con- 
sisting of silica, alumina, oxide of 
iron and potash ; cleavable into 
elastic plates of extreme thinness ; 



it is distinguished from talc by its 
elasticity ; used in Russia instead of 
window glass. 

Micaceous Sandstones. Are 
those containing a large proportion 
of mica distributed over the planes 
of bedding. 

Mica Schist or Mica Slate. 
Consists chiefly of mica and quartz 
in thin layers ; it splits easily into 
slates ; of a grey or silvery-grey 
colour ; used for hearth-stones, flag- 
ging, etc. 

Micro-Farad. See Farad. 

Micrograph. A kind of panto- 
graph for extremely minute engrav- 
ing. 

Microphone. An instrument for 
increasing the intensity of low 
sounds. 

Microscope. An optical instru- 
ment by which objects are so magni- 
fied that details invisible to the 
naked eye are clearly seen. 

Midden. A dung hill ; a dust 
hole or ash pit. 

Middle Ages. The period be- 
tween the fall of the Roman 
Empire and the revival of letters in 
the fifteenth century. 

Middle Gutter. A gutter be- 
tween two roofs. 

Middle Poset. Same as King 
Post. 

Middle Quarters. A term ap- 
plied to the four quarters of a 
column divided by the horizontal 
sections forming angles of 45° on the 
plan. 

Middle Rail. Same as Lock 
Rail ; any rail in framing, etc., upon 
a level with the hand. 

Middling. A timber trade term 
used to denote ordinary qualities of 
fir timber. 

MiDFEATHER. Same as Parting 
Slip. 

MiDFEATHER Or DEFLECTING 

Plate. The upright piece of sheet 
iron beneath ovens, which not only 
causes the flame to properly heat 
the whole of the oven bottom, but 
it also causes the flame to come 
equally across the top and down 
the oven side as nearly as possible 
in the middle ; if it were not for this 
the flame would travel along the 
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back of the flues and heat the oven 
very unequally. 

MiEMiTE. A variety of magnesian 
limestone. 

Mild Steel. Steel containing a 
small percentage from 0*2 to 0*5 of 
carbon ; used instead of wrought iron 
sometimes. 

Mile. The English or statute 
mile of 1,760 yards, the English geo- 
graphical mile being one-sixtieth of 
a degree of latitude, or about 2,025 
yards. 

Mileage. Length in miles ; ex- 
penses per mile. 

Mile Stone. A stone set to mark 
the miles. 

Mill. A factory ; a machine for 
grinding grain, etc. 

Mill Coo. The cog of a mill- 
wheel. 

Mill Dam. A dam or mound to 
obitruct a water-course. 

Milled. Passed through a mill ; 
having the edges serrated. 

Milled Lead. Is so termed by 
reason of the rolling or milling it 
undergoes in order to form it into 
thin sheets. The process of milling 
is as follows : a plate of lead four or 
five inches thick and seven to eight 
feet square is cast in an iron frame. 
When set, but before the lead is cold, 
one end of the iron frame is removed 
and the plate of lead drawn out and 
passed between a couple of immense 
steel rollers fixed one above the 
other and driven round by steam 
power. The plate of lead is then 
rolled backwards and forwards until 
it is thin enough for the purpose 
for which it is intended, hence 
the name of ** milled lead". The 
quality of lead may be judged by 
its softness and malleability, hard- 
ness denoting the presence of im- 
purities. 

Millepede. The wood louse. 

MiLLiAMPERE. The one thou- 
sandth part of an ampere ; the term 
is used in measuring very small 
currents. 

MiLLiARE. A Roman mile, con- 
sisting of 1,000 paces of 5 feet each 
= 5,000 feet ; the Roman foot being 
taken at 11*6496 English inches, the 
Roman mile would be 1,618 English 



yards, or 142 yards less than the 
English statute mile. 

MiLLiER. A weight equal to 1,000 
kilometres. 

MiLLiOBAMME. The thousandth 
part of a gramme, 0154 of an English 
grain. 

Million. A thousand thousands. 

MiLLiLiTRE. The thousandth 
part of a litre, '06103 cubic inch. 

Millimetre. The thousandth 
part of a metre, '03937 inch. 

MiLL-PoND. A reservoir of water 
raised for driving a mill-wheel. 

Mill-Racb. The current of water 
that drives a mill-wbeel. 

Millstone. A stone used for 
grinding grain. 

Millstone Grit. A hard, coarse, 
gritty sandstone. 

Millwright. One who constructs 
mills or their machinery. 

Mimetene. Mineral arseniate of 
lead. 

MiNA. A Greek weight of 100 
drachmae ; a coin worth 100 drachmae. 
The Attic mina = £4 Is. 3d., the 
iEginetan = £5 14s. 7d. 

Minaret. In Mohammedan ar- 
chitecture, a tall slender turret, spire 
or steeple attached to a mosque, 
of several storeys with balconies, 
from which the priest summons the 
people to prayers. 

Mine. An excavation in the earth 
out of which minerals are dug ; a 
subterraneous passage dug under 
a fortification to blow it up ; crude 
ore or iron stone. 

Mine Iron. Is that smelted from 
the ore only without the admixture 
of slag. 

Mineral. Any inorganic sub- 
stance found in the earth. 

Mineral Acids. Acids of inor- 
ganic origin; chiefly applied to 
sulphuric, hydrochloric, nitric and 
phosphoric acid. 

Mineral Black. Is a native and 
impure oxide of carbon of a soft 
texture ; found in Devonshire. 

Mineral Brown or Deep Cap- 
PAGH Brown. Is a pigment pro- 
duced from bog earth and man- 
ganese. 

Mineral Caoutchouc. An elas- 
tic mineral pitch or bitumen. 
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Mineral Green. Is a pigment 
made from bibasic carbonate of 
copper ; it weathers well. 

Mineralogist. One versed in 
the science of minerals, or who treats 
of their properties. 

Mineralogy. The science of 
minerals. 

Mineral Resin. A resin from 
minerals, as asphalt. 

Mineral Tar. Is a natural 
substance obtained from Burmah. 

Minion. An iron ore which 
makes an excellent hydraulic cement 
when mixed with a proper quantity 
of lime. 

Minium. Red lead ; a beautiful 
deep red colouring matter much 
used in the arts. 

Minor. The smaller drains of 
a system of agricultural drainage, 
which each independently discharges 
into a main or submain, themselves 
receiving no other flow than that 
which they obtain from the soil. 
They are usually more or less 
parallel to one another and are laid 
in every furrow or sometimes 
*' switched " across the ** lands ". 

Minor Axis. Or the conjugate 
axis, is the shortest diameter of an 
ellipse. 

Minster. The church of" a 
monastery ; a cathedral church. 

Mint. A place where money is 
coined by public authority. 

Minus. The sign of subtraction 

Minute. The sixtieth part of the 
lower diameter of the shaft of a 
column. 

Miocene. A term applied to the 
middle division of the tertiary 
strata. 

Mirabilite. The effervescence on 
the soil among salt springs ; used as 
a substitute for soda in manufactur- 
ing glass. 

MiRADORE. A balcony or gallery 
commanding an extensive view. 

Mirror. A looking-glass ; a piece 
of glass silvered on the back. 

Miser or Mud Shell. Is a large 
auger, the body being of a conical 
form or closed with clacks to prevent 
the loose stuff from falling back into 
the bore ; used for removing the sand 



blown within iron cylinders by the 
pressure of the water while sinking 
them. 

Miserere. Projecting bracketa 
in the under side of the seats of 
stalls in churches, more or less 
ornamented with carvings ; a small 
movable seat attached on a horizontal 
axis to a stall in a church or cathedral ; 
used as a rest for aged ecclesiastics. 

MiSERiNG. The method of boring 
with an auger or *' miser" to ascer- 
tain the character of the subsoil for 
foundations, etc. 

MispiCKEL. An arsenical ore. 

MiSY. The persulphate of iron, 
with excess of base. 

Mitchell. Purbeck stone ready 
hewn. 

Mithras. The genius of the sun 
worshipped by the Persians, as the 
supporter and protector of men, etc. ; 
represented in ancient sculptures 
with his knee upon a bull and 
plunging a dagger in his neck. 

MiTis or Scheele's Green. Are 
pigments produced from arsenites of 
copper, and are very poisonous. 

Mitre. To join at the angle of 
45° ; an angle of 45°. ^ 

Mitre. An intersection of mould- 
ings or timber, usually, although not 
necessarily, at the angle of 45°. 

Mitre Arch. An arch of two 
stones which bridge over the opening 
like the sides of a roof. 

Mitre Box. A trough for cutting 
mitres; it has two sides and a bottom, 
open at the ends, and has two saw 
cuts on the vertical sides at angles of 
45° with them. 

Mitre Cap. The cap on the 
newel of a staircase, the handrail of 
which mitres into it. 

Mitre Clamp. A clamp mitred 
at the ends so as not to show the 
end grain, a corresponding mitre 
being made on the board to be 
clamped. 

Mitred or Secret Dovetail, 
Joint. Is one in which the dove- 
tails are hidden from view in the 
mitre. 

Mitred or Splayed Grounds. 
Those having the edge next the 
plastering splayed or bevelled to 
form a key for plaster. 
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Mitred and Cut String. In 
staircasing, a string cut into steps 
to receive the treads and mitred to 
the risers. 

Mitred Bordering . To a hearth, 
is generally an oak slip, two inches 
by half an inch, mitred at the 
■angles and sunk flush in a rebate 
in the floor boards round three sides 
of a hearth-stone ; sometimes it only 
runs across the end grain of the 
boards. 

Mitred Dovetail. Same as 
Secret Dovetail. 

Mitre Joint. A joint in which 
the line that bisects the angle formed 
by the two pieces is the line of 
junction or joint, thus : — 
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Mitre Wheel. A wheel having 
teeth formed so as to work at an 
angle of 45° to the centre line of 
the shaft on which it is fixed, to 
move with another wheel of equal 
size fixed on a shaft at right angles 
to the former one. 

Mixed or Best. A term applied 
to deals of first and seci^nd qualities 
when not sorted. 

Mixed Angle. An angle of 
which one side is a curve and the 
other a straight line. 

Mixed Figure. One composed 
of straight lines and curves. 

MixTiLiNEAR. Containing a mix- 
ture of lines, rectilinear, curvi- 
linear, etc. 

Moat. A ditch round a fortress ; 
to surround with a ditch. 

Mock Lead, Mock Ore, Wild 
Lead, Black Lead or Black Jack. 
A ponderous black mineral which 
does not readily incorporate in the 
fire ; sulphuret of zinc. 

Model. A pattern used in mould- 
ing ; a pattern to copy ; to form or 
work after or for a model, especially 
in some plastic material. 

Modeller. One who models, 
especially plastic materials. 

Modelling. The making of a 
model, generally with some plastic 
material, from which a work of art 
is to be executed. 



Moderator Lamp. A lamp with 
a contrivance for regulating the 
supply of oil to the wick 

MoDiLLiON. The small bracket- 
shaped members or ornaments in 
the Corinthian cornice ; they are 
similar to a mutule but larger and 
carried out into a block and carved 
into the form of an enriched bracket 
or console and giving support to the 
larmier or drip. 

MoDiLLiON Cornice. Is a cornice 
used in the Ionic and Corinthian 
orders, and has its bed moulding 
projecting at regular intervals into 
modillions supporting the corona 
instead of mutules. 

Modular PRaiECTiON. That 
which is regulated by a module. 

Modulation. The proportion of 
the different parts of an architectural 
order. 

Module. Is a measure of pro- 

Eortion used in classical architecture, 
y which the parts of an order or 
of a building are regulated ; the 
semi-diameter of a column or thirty 
minutes ; the radius of a column 
just over the base. 

Modulus of Elasticity. Is the 
weight in pounds which would 
extend a bar of material to double 
its original length or the ratio of 
the stress per unit section to the 
strain per unit of length. 

Modulus of Rupture. Is the 
intensity of stress at the top and 
bottom of a rectangular beam at the 
instant of rupture by a load acting 
on the middle of the beam. 

MoELLON. Rubble stone filled 
in between facing walls or the 
spandrels of a bridge. 

MoELLON. Rough stones fit for 
building (a French term). 

MoiNEAU. A small flat bastion. 

MoLASSE. A soft tertiary sand- 
stone. 

Mole. A pier of stone, or a large 
mound of stones laid in the sea 
before a port for protection ; also 
applied by the Romans to a kind of 
circular mausoleum. 

Mole Draining. The mechanical 
drainage of clay land by means of 
an iron "mole" or borer, propelled 
horizontally by horse or steam power. 
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Moment of a Force. The 
product of the force and the perpen- 
dicular from where it acts to the 
line of application. 

Moment of Inertia. A mathe- 
matical value which is theoretically 
proportionate to the resistance a 
member oflfers to cross bending. It 
is equal to the sum of the product 
of the area of each of the elements 
into which the section may be 
divided, each multiplied by its per- 
pendicular distance from the neutral 
axis. 

Moment of Resistance. The 
tendency of a member under a cross 
load to resist bending round a given 
point as measured by the sum of 
the product of the resistance of 
each of its particles to direct stress, 
each multiplied by its perpendi- 
cular distance from the neutral 
axis. 

Momentum. The impetus, force 
or quantity of motion in a moving 
body. 

MoNA Marble. A marble found 
in the Isle of Anglesea. 

Monastery. An abbey or a 
convent ; a house of religious 
retirement. 

Money Market. The transac- 
tions of the Stock Exchange and 
other financial establishments. 

MoNiAL. An old way of writing 
"mullion". 

Monkey. The term applied to 
the iron weight of a pile engine 
which drives the piles down ; it is 
usually from eight to fifteen 
hundredweights in weight ; when 
heavier it is generally termed a 
hammer or ram. 

Monkey Tail. The vertical 
spiral at the end of an iron hand- 
rail. 

Monkey Tail Bolt. A bolt at 
the top of a very high door, and 
having a long end to it so as to be 
reached easily from the ground. 

Monkey Wrench. A spanner 
with a movable jaw, which can 
be adjusted by a screw or wedge to 
the size of the nut which it is re- 
quired to turn. 

Monochromatic. Presenting 
rays of one colour only. 



Monochrome . A painting in tints 
of one colour only. 

Monoclinal. Said of strata 
dipping continuously in one direc- 
tion. 

MoNocLiNic. Having one of the 
axes obliquely inclined. 

Monolith. A column or obelisk 
consisting of a single stone. 

Monolithic. Consisting of a 
single stone ; statues, columns and 
pillars were formed by the ancients 
out of large blocks of stone or 
marble. 

MoNOMETRic. Having the axes 
equal or similar. 

Monomial. A quantity consisting 
of a single term. 

MONOPTERAL, MONOPTERON. A 

temple which has no cella but con- 
sists of columns disposed in the form 
of a circle, covered with a conical 
roof. 

MoNOPTEROS. Same as Monop- 
teral. 

MoNOSTYLE. Of one shaft ; of 
one style. 

MoNOTA. A vase with one 
handle. 

MoNOTOMOUS. Having cleavage 
distinct in only one direction. 

MoNOTRiGLYPH. An interco- 
lumniation of only one triglyph 
and two metopes, or the interval 
between the columns of the Doric 
portico where a space is left suflScient 
for the insertion of one triglyph 
only between those immediately over 
two contiguous columns. 

Monstrance. In the Roman 
Catholic Church, the vessel contain- 
ing the consecrated wafer or host, 
and carried about in processions or 
placed on the altar. 

MoNTANT. A French term for an 
upright piece in any framework, as 
a stile, etc. 

MoNTicuLATE. Having small 
projections. 

MoNTMARTRiTE. A yellowish 
limestone. 

MoNTOiR. A horse block ; a 
stone or step used in mounting a 
horse. 

MoNTON. A miner's term for a 
heap of ore ; a mass of it under 
amalgamation. 
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MoNTPELLiER Yellow. Is a pig- 
ment produced from oxychlorides of 
lead. 

Monument. A mausoleum or 
tomb. 

Monumental. Pertaining to or 
serving as a monument. 

Moon. In Scotland, a gas 
globe. 

Moon Stone. A nearly pellucid 
variety of feldspar. 

Moor. An extensive barren 
waste, covered with heath and 
sometimes marshy. 

Moor. In Cornish, a quantity of 
ore in a particular part of a lode, 
as a **moor of ore," a **moor of 
tin". 

Moorish, Mohammedan or Sara- 
cenic Architecture. Is a combin- 
ation of Egyptian, Grecian and 
Roman details, first established by 
the Arabs about the tenth century ; 
its complicated ornament and lattice 
work are rich and peculiar. 

Moorland. A tract of moor. 

MooRSTONE. A species of granite 
found in Cornwall and other parts 
of England and Ireland ; it is very 
coarse and chiefly black or white 
in colour ; very serviceable in the 
coarser parts of a building. 

Moot Hall or Moot House. In 
Saxon times, a building appropriated 
to assemblies on public aflfe,irs ; a 
guild hall or town hall. 

Mop Board. A narrow skirting 
round a room. 

Mopstick Handrail. A hand- 
rail nearly circular in form. 

MoQUETTE. A fine tapestry or 
Brussels carpet ; a kind of Wilton 
carpet. 

Mora (Mora excela). Is a timber 
obtained from Guiana and Trinidad ; 
frequently exceeds one hundred feet 
in height ; it is close grained, like 
teak, and superior to oak, free from 
dry rot but subject to starshakes, 
tough, hard, heavy, generally of a 
close straight grain of a chestnut- 
brown colour, frequently beautifully 
figured ; imported in logs eighteen 
to thirty-five feet long and twelve 
to twenty inches square. 

Moraine. The debris of rocks 
brought into valleys by glaciers. 



Mordant. A kind of glue to 
make gold leaf adhere ; a substance 
having afl^ity for certain colours 
and serving to fix them in dyeing. 

Mordant. Is a preparation to 
make paint adhere to zinc surfaces ; 
it consists of soft water, chloride 
of copper, nitrate of coppei", sal- 
ammoniac and hydrochloric acid. 

Moresque. Moorish ; Arabesque ; 
a Moorish or Arabesque style of deco- 
ration. 

Morgue. A French term for a 
mortuary. 

MoRONE. A deep crimson colour. 

MoROXiTE. One of the varieties 
of native phosphate of lime. 

Mortar. A mixture of lime and 
sand used as a cement for uniting 
stones and bricks in walls ; it gener- 
ally consists of one part lime, three 
parts sharp river sand, or one part 
lime and two parts sand, and one 
part ashes or coarsely ground coke, 
etc. 

Mortar Boards. Are boards, 
generally about three feet square ; 
used for mixing mortar on, when 
working on a scaffold, etc. 

Mortar Mill. A mill for mixing 
mortar by means of two large iron 
rollers working in a pan. 

Mortgage . The temporary grant 
or pledge of an estate as security for 
the payment of a debt. 

Mortgage Deed. A deed given 
by way of mortgage. 

Mortgagee. The person to whom 
an estate is mortgaged. 

Mortgager. The person who 
grants an estate as security for a 
debt. 

Mortise. A cavity or hole made 
in a piece of timbt^r to receive the 
tenon of another piece, or a hole 
cut in a stone to receive a baluster, 
etc. ; to cut or make a mortise in ; 
to join by a tenon and mortise. 

Mortise Locks. Are those con- 
cealed from view in a mortise, sunk 
(if in doors) into the stile and lock 
rail, therefore only visible on the 
edge of the door ; the bolts shoot 
into a striking plate screwed into 
the jamb ; the doors must of course 
be of sufficient thickness to receive 
the lock. 
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Mortmain. Possession of lands 
or tenements in dead hands, or 
hands that cannot alienate, such as 
a corporation. 

MoETUARY. A dead-house. 

Mosaic. A method of represent- 
ing objects by the inlaying of small 
cubes of glass, stone, marble, shells, 
etc., of various colours, cemented 
on a ground of stucco ; it is dis- 
tinguished from marquetry by being 
only applied to works of stone, 
metal or glass. 

Mosaic Gold. A metallic com- 
position of bisulphuret of tin ; some- 
times employed in ornamental japan 
work. 

Mosaic Paving. Paving com- 
posed of small pieces of tiles or 
stones fixed or laid on a cement 
ground. 

Mosque. A Mohammedan temple. 

Moss Land. Land produced by 
the accumulation of aquatic plants, 
forming peat bogs of more or less 
consistency, as the water is drained 
off or retained in its pores. 

MosTic. A maulstick. 

Mother Coal. Coal with its 
vegetable structure still visible. 

Motif. The dominant or general 
idea of a design. 

Mother - of - Pearl. The iri- 
descent internal layer of nacreous 
or pearly shells. 

Motor Generator. A continu- 
ous current transformer is often so 
called from its construction, for it 
has moving parts and is quite differ- 
ent to the alternating current trans- 
former, which has none. A motor 
generator may be designed to con- 
vert continuous current to alternat- 
ing and vice versr. Also see Recti- 
fier. 

Motion. The power of move- 
ment ; the passing of a body from 
one place to another. " Quantity of 
motion " is the product of the mass 
or moving body by the velocity. 
** Absolute motion" is that which 
is independent of any other motion 
or retarding power. " Angular 
motion" is the motion of a body 
as referred to a centre about which 
it'revolves. * ' Accelerated motions " 
are those which are continually in- 



creasing or diminishing in velocity, 
while *' equable motion" continues 
uniform^. The *'laws of motion" 
are three axioms which have been 
shown by Sir Isaac Newton as 
follows : (1) Every body perseveres 
in its state of rest, or uniform motion 
in a straight line, until a change is 
effected by the agency of some ex- 
ternal force ; (2) any change effected 
in the quiescence or motion of a body 
is in the direction of the force im- 
pressed, and is proportional to it in 
quantity ; and (3) action and reac- 
tion are equal and in contrary direc- 
tions. 

Motive Force. The sum of force 
which tends to promote motion. 

Motor. A contrivance for con- 
verting electrical into mechanical 
energy ; it absorbs or consumes 
electricity in doing some work, such 
as locomotion, etc. 

Mottled Cast Iron. A variety of 
cast iron which contains both the 
white and grey varieties, the 
fractured surface is chiefly white 
with grey specks, or grey with white 
spots and patches. 

Mould. A fine soft earth, or 
earth easily pulverised, such as 
constitutes soil and is rich in de- 
cayed vegetable or animal matter. 

Mould. The matrix in which 
anything is cast and receives its 
form. 

Mould. A thin board or sheet of 
zinc, cut to the profile required ; used 
by workmen as a guide in working 
mouldings, etc. ; a pattern ; a tem- 
plate. 

Moulded Bricks. Are those 
moulded to an ornamental pattern. 

Moulded Work. The work or 
labour of forming mouldings in stone 
or wood, either straight or circular. 
Measured by the area of the moulded 
face, or the product of the length 
and girth. 

Moulder. One who moulds or 
casts, especially metal. 

Moulding. Any curved surface, 
or varieties of outline or contour 
given to the angles of the various 
subordinate parts and features of 
buildings, such as in cornices, bases, 
jambs, etc. The eight sorts of 
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regular mouldings are as follows : 
the ovolo, the talon, the astragal, 
the cyma, the cavetto, the torus, 
the scbtia and the fillet. 

Moulding. The process of form- 
ing a cavity in sand or loam in order 
to give its form to metal which is 
applied in a fluid state. 

Mould Loft. A large room in a 
•dockyard used for shipbuilding. 

Moulds. For running plaster 
cornices, are made of sheet copper 
or zinc, cut to the profile of the 
moulding to be formed and fixed in 
a wooden frame. 

Mould Stone. One of the stones 
•of a moulded jamb. 

Moulinet. a kind of turnstile. 

Mound. An artificial bank of 
earth. 

Mound. In heraldry, a ball or 
globe surmounted with a cross in 
symbol of empire. 

Mount. In heraldry, a mound or 
hill covered with grass occupying the 
base of the shield. 

Mount. To ** mount " a drawing 
is to fix it on a sheet of cardboard or 
oanvas. 

Mountain Ash {Pyrus aneupama). 
The rowan tree. 

Mountain Blue. A native car- 
bonate of copper, both blue and 
green ; is found in Cumberland ; not 
■durable ; used in oil it becomes 
green. 

Mountain Cork. A variety of 
Asbestos, resembling cork in its 
lightness. 

Mountain Geeen. Green mala- 
•chite ; a pigment produced from 
copper. 

Mountain Limestone. The car- 
boniferous limestone found between 
the old red sandstone and the coal 
measures. 

Mountain Milk. A very soft 
spongy variety of carbonate of 
lime. 

Mounting. A term applied in 
Scotland to the furniture of a lock. 

Mouse. A small piece of lead 
fastened to a piece of string ; used 
by carpenters when putting in sash 
lines ; it is passed over the pulley and 
lowered until it is visible through 
the pocket piece, the end of the 



string being fastened to the end of 
the sash cord ; the cord is pulled 
over the pulley and fastened to the 
weight in the usual way. 

Movable Derrick or Jib Crane. 
Consists of a vertical post supported 
by two timber back stays, and a 
long movable jib or derrick hinged 
against the post below the gearing, 
by means of a chain passing from 
the lifting barrel at the foot of the 
vertical post over a pulley at the 
head of the jib ; it can be raised, 
lowered or swung round as re- 
quired. 

MoYA. Mud ejected from vol- 
canoes. 

Mud. Moist soft earth ; mire ; 
slime. 

Mud Cart. A scavenger's cart. 

Mud Hole. The hole by which 
the sediment is removed from a 
boiler. 

Mud Lark. One who cleans out 
common sewers, docks, etc. 

Mud Sill. The sill that is laid 
at the bottom of a river, lake, etc. 

Mud Valve. The mud hole. 

Mud Wall. A wall composed of 
clay freed from all large stones and 
soaked with as much water as it will 
absorb ; it is then well beaten and a 
quantity of short old straw added. 
The whole should be well mixed to- 
gether and moulded after the manner 
of bricks (only larger) and dried in 
the sun. 

Muffle. A casing of firebrick 
formed within the kiln to protect 
articles of a delicate nature from 
contact with the fire, which would 
discolour. 

Muffle or Polyspastion. Is a 
system of pulleys or any number of 
them combined together ; may be 
either fixed or movable. 

Muffled. A method of covering 
a plasterer's mould with a layer of 
plaster of Paris about an eighth of 
an inch thick along the profile edge ;• 
done when forming the preparatory 
cornice of coarse stuff. 

Mulgrave's Cement. Is a natural 
cement made by burning nodules 
found in geological formations ; sets 
rapidly, but attains no great ultimate 
strength. 
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MuLLER. A cylinder of granite 
or hard pebble with a rounded base, 
about seven inches long and four 
inches in diameter ; used for grinding 
colours on a slab. 

MuLLER Glass. The mineral 
hyalite, which has a glassy lustre, 
and is as hard as quartz. 

Mullet. In heraldry, a figure 
resembling the rowel of a spur 

Mullet. In joinery, a small 
block of wood with a groove in it ; 
used in planing panels to thickness. 

MuLLiON. An upright division 
in a window frame ; the division 
between the lights of windows, 
screens, etc., in Gothic architecture ; 
the stiles or upright divisions in 
wainscotting are also sometimes 
called mullions. 

Multangular. Having many 
angles. 

Multifoil. An opening in tracery 
having more than five cusps or leaf- 
like divisions. 

Multiline AL. Having many 
lines. 

Multinomial. A quantity of more 
than three terms, connected by the 
sign plus or minus. 

Multi-phase Current. Power 
is sometimes distributed by means 
of special alternating current 
dynamos, which require three or 
more wires to carry the power. It 
is quite different from three-wire 
systems, etc. 

Multiple. A number which con- 
tains another an exact number of 
times without a remainder. 

Multiple Values. Symbols 
which fulfil the algebraical condi- 
tions of a problem when several 
different values are assigned to 
them. 

Multiplicand. The quantity to 
be multiplied. 

Multiplication. A rule or pro- 
cess by which any number is mul- 
tiplied or added to itself a given 
number of times. 

Multiplication Table. A table 
containing the product of all the 
simple digits and onwards, usually 
to twelve times twelve. 

Multiplier. The number by 
which another is multiplied. 



Multiply. To add to itself (as a 
given number) a given number of 
times. 

Mummy or Egyptian Brown. 
Consists of a bituminous animal 
substance, giving a rich brown tint. 

Mun. In Cornish, any fusible 
metal. 

Mundic. Iron or arsenic pyrites. 

Muniment House. A strong fire- 
proof building or apartment for pre- 
serving muniments or charters. 
. MuNJECT. A species of madder. 

MuNNiON. A muUion ; a vertical 
sash bar. 

MuNTER. A term applied in 
Scotland to a **munting". 

MuNTiNG. The short vertical 
pieces in a door framing, etc. ; 
sometimes called *'mullion". 

MuNTz's Metal or Sheathing. 
Is an alloy of sixty parts copper 
and forty parts zinc ; it is cheaper 
than common brass and more easily 
rolled. 

Murage. Money paid for keeping 
walls in repair. 

Mural. Belonging to or re- 
sembling a wall. 

Mural Arch. That inserted into 
or attached to a wall. 

Mural Circle. A graduated 
circle, fixed to a wall in the plane 
of the meridian for determining 
altitudes and zenith distances. 

Mural Columns. Those placed 
within or against a wall. 

Mural Crown. A crown of gold, 
indented and embattled, given to the 
Roman soldier who first mounted 
a breach in storming a town. 

Mural Monument or Tablet. 
That aflixed to a wall. 

Murchisonite. a variety of 
feldspar, so called from the geologist 
Murchison. 

Murdress. In fortifications, a 
small flanking battlement with 
loopholes. 

Muriate of Ammonia. Sal- 
ammoniac. 

MuRiACiTE. A variety in various^ 
forms of anhydrous sulphate of lime. 

Murrhine. a term applied to a 
delicate kind of ancient ware. 

Murus. The wall of a Greek 
city, in contradistinction to Paries, 
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the wall of a house, and Maceria, a 
boundary wall. 

MuscHEL Kalk. a shell lime- 
stone belonging to the new red sand- 
stone series. 

Muscovite. A variety of mica. 

Muse. Any one of the nine 
goddesses, daughters of Zeus and 
Mnemosyne, who presided over the 
liberal arts of the Greeks ; Clio was 
the muse of history ; Euterpe, of 
lyric poetry; Thalia, of comedy* 
and idyllic poetry ; Melpomene, of 
tragedy ; Terpsichore, of music and j 
dancing ; Erato, of amatory poetry ; 
Calliope, of epic poetry ; Urania, of | 
astronomy ; and Polyhymnia, of sing- \ 
ing and harmony. 

Museum. A room or building for 
a collection of natural, scientific, 
artistic or literary curiosities 

Musk Wood. Timber with a 
musky smell. 

MusNUD. A Persian throne or 
chair of state. 

MusTAiBA. A hard, close-grained 
wood, inferior to rosewood but 
harder ; obtained from Brazil. 

MuTCHKiN. A Scotch liquid 
measure of four gills. 

Mutilated Pediment. A pedi- 
ment with the apex cut away ; also 
called ** cut pediment ". 



MuTULE. A projecting block 
under the corona of the Doric 
cornice. 

MuTULE Cornice. Peculiar to 
the Doric order ; has its bed moulding 
narrow and projecting at intervals 
downward and forward in a 
"mutule," which appears to sup- 
port the corona and superior 
members of the cornice, and repre- 
senting the rafter in the original 
modern structures. The mutule has 
its plane with an inclination from 
the roof towards the horizon and 
has guttse or drops depending from 
it. The under side of the mutule 
is called its softit. 

Mynchery. The Saxon name 
for a nunnery. 

Myriagramme. a French mea- 
sure of weight, containing 10,000 
grammes. 

Myrialitre. a French measure 
of capacity, containing 10,000 litres. 

Myriametre. a French measure 
of length of 10,000 metres. 

Myriare. a French measure of -^^ 
land, containing 10,000 ares. 

Myricine. The part of beeswax 
insoluble in boiling alcohol. 

Myrrh. A gum resin from hal- 
samoitendron myrrha growing in 
Arabia and Abyssinia. 
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N. As a numeral, N stands for 
nine hundred, and with a stroke over 
it for nine thousand. 

N. Applied to drawing paper, 
signifies '*not hot pressed," and 
has a finely grained surface. 

Nagel Flue. A rock composed 
of nail-like pebbles. 

Nail. A small pointed piece of 
metal to fasten wood ; a measure of 
length, two and a half or twenty-four 
inches. 

Nail Headed. Like the head of 
a nail. 

Nail Headed Moulding. A Nor- 
man moulding formed by a series of 
small square pyramid-shaped projec- 
tions on it resembling the heads of 
nails or square knobs. 

Nails. Of which there are about 



three hundred varieties, are named 
chiefly according to their particular 
use or from the shape of their heads 
and points. * The terms "tenpenny 
nails," *' sixpenny nails," etc., for- 
merly meant their price per 100, but 
now generally refer to their length. 
Manufacturers difier as to the lengths 
corresponding to the different names. 
The terms "fine," ** bastard" and 
" strong " refer to thickness in differ- 
ent classes, their weight being gener- 
ally given in pounds per 1,000 and 
their length in inches. In the 
Middle Ages nails were frequently 
used much ornamented, particularly 
in church doors and the gates of large 
mansions. 

Naissant. In heraldry, rising or 
coming forth from some ordinary. 
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Naked Flooring. The timber 
work of a floor for supporting the 
floor boards, ceiling, or both ; the 
bare joists before the floor boards 
are laid. 

Naked of a Column. The face 
or surface of the shaft where the 
mouldings are supposed to rise. 

Naked of a Pilaster. The sur- 
face of the shaft or body of the 
pilaster from which the projections 
may be supposed to rise. 

Naked of a Wall. The general 
plane surface of a wall from which 
the projections or mouldings rise. 

Naos. The chamber or enclosed 
apartment of a Greek temple. The 
part of the temple which stood 
before the naos and comprehended 
between the wall and the columns 
of the portico was called the 
"pronaos," the coiTesponding part 
behind being called the ' * posticum " . 

Naphtha. A volatile, limpid 
mineral oil or fluid bitumen, very 
inflammable, which exudes from the 
ground in various parts of the world ; 
now commonly used for lamps. 

Naphthalic Acid. A crystalline 
product obtained from naphthaline 

Naphthalin. a whitish sub- 
stance obtained from the distillation 
of coal tar. 

Napier's Bones or Rods. A con- 
trivance by Napier of Merchiston in 
the seventeenth century for facili- 
tating the multiplication and division 
of high numbers. 

Naples Yellow. Is generally 
supposed to have been originally 
made from a natural volcanic pro- 
duct at Naples ; it is a salt of lead 
and antimony, difficult to grind and 
not so brilliant as. chrome yellow but 
has the same characteristics. 

Narberth Firebricks. Are 
similar to the Dinas firebrick ; they 
are made in Pembrokeshire. 

Narrow Gauge. In railways, 
when the rails are placed four feet 
eight and a half inches apart. 

Narthex. a division in the 
early Christian churches, near the 
entrance and separated from the 
rest of the church by a railing or 
screen, to which catechumens and 
penitents were admitted. 



Nassan Mahogany. Is a hard, 
heavy variety of deep red colour, and 
is generally well veined or figured. 

Natant. In heraldry, applied to 
fish represented as swimming. 

Natural Bed. In placing build- 
ing stones in position they should be 
laid on their natural bed, that is, 
as near as possible to the position 
they held before being quarried ; 
stones laid in this way are far more 
durable. To find the natural bed 
of a stone which is fossilised, the 
direction and position of flat shells 
and fragments of ancient vegetation 
should be traced. The reason why 
laying a stone along its natural bed 
renders it more durable, is that if 
the bed was laid parallel to the face 
of the wall it would peel off" in layers 
owing to the action of the wind, rain 
and weather generally. 

Natural Cements. Are Atkin- 
son's, Harwich, Whitby, Mulgrave's, 
Calderwood, Medina and Roman 
cement. 

Natural Foundations. Stratum 
of rock or compact gravel. 

Natural Seasoning. Of timber, 
consists of stacking in such a way 
that the air can circulate round each 
piece, and be protected from the 
sun, rain and weather generally. 
Balk timber is best seasoned by 
putting it under water in a running 
stream for a few weeks, then stack- 
ing it loosely with some protection 
from the sun, rain, etc. 

Natural Slope. Of earth, is the 
slope which it assumes, i.e., without 
artificial means being applied. 

Natural Steel or German Steel. 
Is the product resulting from imper- 
fect refining. 

Naumachia. a Greek circus en- 
compassed with seats and porticoes, 
the arena being sometimes filled with 
water for the exhibition of sea fights. 

Nautilus. A diving bell requir- 
ing no suspension. 

Nave. The middle or body of a 
church extending from the chancel 
or choir to the principal entrance; 
also called the *' middle aisle ". 

Nave. The thick piece of timber 
in the centre of a wheel in which 
the spokes are inserted. 
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Navis. In church furniture, a 
metal dish or vessel to contain 
frankincense. 

Navvy. Originally a labourer 
employed in cutting canals for 
navigation ; now also a labourer 
in the construction of railways, 
etc. 

Neap. The pole of a cart ; a prop 
for the front of a cart. 

Neat. Applied to cement, means 
that it is used pure without any 
mixture of sand. 

Nebule Moulding. A moulding 
or ornament of the zigzag form, 
but without angles ; chiefly found 
in the remains of Saxon architec- 
ture, in the archivolts of doors 
and windows. 

Nebuly. In heraldry, orna- 
mented with wavy lines. 

Necessary House. An old term 
for a privy. 

Neck Bolt. A kneed bolt. 

Necking or Hypotrachelium. 
The neck moulding or "necking" 
of a capital introduced between the 
capital itself and the shaft of a 
column. 

Neck Moulding. A small 
moulding surrounding a column at 
the junction of the shaft and capital ; 
also applied, in joinery, to any small 
moulding planted on in a similar 
position. 

Neck of a Capital. The space 
between the astragal on the shaft 
and the annulet of the capital in 
the Grecian Doric order ; the plain 
portion from the neck moulding to 
the chief members of the capital. 

Neck of a Pilaster. The portion 
from the neck moulding to the 
undei^side or commencement of the 
truss. 

Necrology. An obituary for- 
merly kept in churches and monas- 
teries. 

Necropolis. A cemetery ; a city 
of the dead. 

Needle or NAtt. In mining, a 
long taper piece of copper, or iron, 
with a copper point ; used when 
stamping the hole for blasting. 

Needle. A term applied in 
Scotland to a horizontal timber in 
scaffolding. 



Needle. A temporary beam or 
girder used to support part of a wall 
while the wall beneath is being 
underpinned, or other operations 
performed necessitating the removal 
of the permanent supports; rolled 
iron joists are sometimes used as 
needles. 

Needle. A short piece of wood 
for taking the thrust at the upper 
end of an inclined shore ; it gener- 
ally runs a short distance into the 
wall. 

Needlework. A term anciently 
used for the framework of timber 
and plaster in old houses. 

Negative. A photograph in 
which the lights and shades of the 
object are the reverse of those in 
nature. 

Negative Booster. See Boos- 
ter. 

Negative Electricity. Resin- 
ous electricity ; the opposite of 
positive. 

Negative Quantity. A minus 
quantity. 

Nelumbo. The Chinese lotus. 

Nemalite. a fibrous hydrate of 
magnesia. 

Neolithic. Pertaining to the 
more recent division of the stone 
period. 

Neozoic. Denoting the forma- 
tions from the Trias down to the 
most recent. 

Neptunian Theory. The theory 
which refers the formation of all 
rocks and strata to the agency of 
water. 

Nervures, Nerves or Branches. 
Terms sometimes applied to the ribs 
of a vaulted roof which bind the 
sides of any groined apartment. 

Net, Nett. Free from all de- 
duction ; clear of profit; a **net 
price " is a price clear of discount. 

Net Horse-Power. Is the in- 
dicated horse-power of an engine 
less the horse -power which is con- 
sumed in overcoming its own resist- 
ance. 

Neutral Axis, Neutral Surface 
or Neutral Layer. The plane 
which separates the part of a beam 
in compression from the part in 
t-ension. 
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Neutralisation. The darkening 
or reduction in brilliancy of a colour. 

Neutral Tint. A factitious grey 
pigment made up of blue, red and 
yellow in certain proportions. 

Newel. A vertical post," more 
or less ornamented ; used in stairs, 
into which the strings and winders 
are fixed ; a large final baluster, on 
a curtail or other step, supporting 
the end of the handrail. 

Newel. The central column 
round which the steps of a circular 
staircase wind ; when this column is 
dispensed with the stair is described 
as '' open newel " ; the principal post 
at the angles and foot of a staircase. 

Newel Stairs. Those in which 
the newels form a conspicuous part ; 
same as *' dog-legged stairs ". 

News Room. A room in public 
libraries set apart for the reading of 
newspapers, etc. 

Nib or Stub. The projection on 
the back of a roofing tile for hang- 
ing it on the battens. 

Niche. A recess formed in a 
wall for a statue, vase or other 
ornament. 

Niche. In carpentry, the wood- 
work to be lathed over for plastering. 

Niche. An angular niche is one 
formed in the corner of a building, 
whilst a ground niche is one which, 
instead of bearing on a massive base 
or dado, has its rise from the ground. 

Niched. In a niche. 

Nick. A notch cut into a thing ; 
to cut in nicks or notches. 

Nickel. A metal of a greyish- 
white colour. 

Nickel Glance. An ore of 
nickel. 

Nickel Green. A green arseni- 
ate of nickel. 

NiCKELic. Pertaining to nickel. 

Nickel Ochre. Nickel green. 

Nickel Silver. A compound of 
copper, nickel and zinc. 

Nicking Buddle. A trough at 
the head of another long flat trough ; 
it is chiefly used in the process of 
washing ore. 

NicoLiTE. An ore of nickel mixed 
with arsenic. 

Nidge. To dress stones with a 
pick. 



Niello. A kind of ornamental 
engraving chiefly used for brass and 
zinc plates. 

Nigged Ashlar or Nidged 
Ashlar. In masonry, stone hewn 
with a pick or pointed hammer 
instead of a chisel ; also called 
hammer dressed. 

Night Bolt. A vertical bolt 
which shuts by its own weight by 
means of a string passing over a 
pulley ; generally fixed in a bedroom 
to enable any one in bed to ma- 
nipulate it without getting out. 

Night Latch. A latch which 
can be opened from the inside by 
hand and only by a key from the 
outside. 

Nightman. One who empties 
water-closets or cesspools in the 
night. 

Night Soil. The contents of 
water-closets. 

Nil. a term used for cancelling 
in accounts or book-keeping. 

NiLL. The shining sparks of brass 
in melting the ore. 

NiLOMETER. An instrument for 
measuring the rise of water in the 
Nile during the state of flood. 

Nimbus. A disc of light round 
the heads of divinities, saints and 
sovereigns. 

Nippers or Iron Dogs. A pair 
of steel pointed claws, the ends of 
which catch in holes or knobs, one 
in each side of a block of stone for 
which they are used for lifting. 

Nipple. A short piece of pipe 
on which a male screw is cut ; used 
for connecting wrought iron pipes. 

Nitrate. A salt of nitric acid. 

Nitrate of Lead. Crystallised 
nitric acid with oxide of lead. 

Nitrate of Lime. Nitric acid in 
combination with lime for a base, 
abounding in the mortar of old 
buildings. 

Nitrate of Silver. Nitric acid 
saturated with pure silver. 

Nitric Acid. A compound of 
oxygen and nitrogen. 

Nitrite. A salt of nitrous 
acid. 

NiTROCALciTE. An efflorescent 
silky mineral occurring in limestone 
caverns. 
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Nitrogen. That element which 
is the basis of nitric acid and the 
principal ingredient in atmospheric 
air. 

Nitro-Glycerine. a highly ex- 
plosive oily liquid prepared by the 
action of nitric and sulphuric acid 
on glycerine. 

Nitro-Magnesitb. The nitrate 
of magnesia, generally found on old 
walls and in limestone caves. 

Nitro-Naphthalene. a sub- 
stance prepared by boiling naph- 
thalin in nitric acid. 

NiTRO-SuLPHURic AciD. A mix- 
ture of one part of nitre with eight 
or ten of sulphuric acid. 

Nitrous Acid. A compound of 
oxygen and nitrogen in the propor- 
tion of three equivalents of the for- 
mer to two of the latter. 

Nitrous Oxide. A gas composed 
of one equivalent of oxygen and two 
of nitrogen. 

Noble Metals. Gold, silver, 
platinum, etc. 

Nodal Lines. Lines on the sur- 
face of an elastic body which remain 
at rest when the body is made to 
vibrate. 

Nodal Points. The points in a 
string extended between two fixed 
objects which remain at rest when 
the string is made to vibrate. 

Nodule. A rounded mineral 
mass of irregular shape ; a small 
knot. 

Nodus. A term formerly applied 
to a keystone, boss or knot. 

Nog. a bolt or tree nail ; a piece 
of wood shaped like a brick ; used 
for fixing joinery to. 

NoGGm. A measure of a gill ; 
the contents of such a measure. 

NoGGiNG. A kind of brickwork 
carried up in panels between 
quarters ; a partition of scantlings 
filled with bricks. 

NoGGiNG Pieces. A term ap- 
plied to the short horizontal pieces 
of timber placed between the studs 
of a partition. 

Nogs or Nays. Square pieces of 
wood piled on each other to support 
the roof of a mine. 

NoMBRiL. The centre of an 
escutcheon. 



Nome. A tract of country ; a 
division of ancient Egypt. 

Nomenclature. The art of nam- 
ing ; a vocabulary or dictionary of 
technical language peculiar to any 
art or science. 

NoNAGON. A nine-sided figure 
or polygon with the sides at an 
angle of 140°. 

NON-CONDENSING ENGINES. 

Those without a condenser, the 
steam escaping into the atmosphere 
after having acted upon the piston. 
The effect is measured by the excess 
of the pressure of the steam upon 
the piston, less .the friction of the 
engine above the pressure of the 
atmosphere. 

NoN-CoNDUCTOR. Any substance 
which does not conduct electricity, 
heat, etc., or through which the 
electric fluid passes with consider- 
able difficulty or not at all, such as 
sulphur, hair, wool, glass, the air, 
resin, etc., but even these become 
electric by friction. 

Nonillion. a million raised to 
the ninth power ; in England with 
fifty ciphers annexed, in France 
with thirty. 

Non-Metallic. Not consisting 
of metal, or without metallic pro- 
perties. 

Nook. A corner ; a narrow place 
formed by an angle; an "ingle 
nook ". 

Nook. A narrow place formed 
by an angle. See Ingle Nook. 

Norfolk Latch. A common 
thumb latch generally fixed on 
batten doors. 

NoRiA. A hydraulic machine, 
common in Spain for raising water. 

Norma. A square for measuring 
right angles. 

Normal Line. A phrase used 
for a perpendicular line. 

Normals or Radiating Joints. 
The lines drawn from the centre 
or centres from which an arch is 
struck. 

Norman. Pertaining to the Nor- 
mans or Normandy. 

Norman Style of Architecture. 
That from the years 1066 to 1154 ; 
characterised by round-headed door- 
ways and windows, the aisles in 
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churches divided from the nave by 
columns of vast size, the mouldings 
accurate and scientific. 

NoBROY. In heraldry, the king- 
at-arms having jurisdiction north of 
the Trent. 

NOETHAMPTONSHIBE PiG IrON. 

Is produced from poor ore, but is 
useful to mix with other ore. 

Northern Pine (Pinm syl- 
vestris). Or red or yellow fir, 
yellow deal or red deal, is obtained 
from the Scotch fir tree grown in 
Scotland and also in the Baltic and 
Russia ; imported from the latter 

E laces in balks, planks, deals and 
attens. 

North of England Iron. Such 
as Acklam, Ridsdale, Weardale, etc., 
are produced from ores of the car- 
boniferous system, stronger and 
tougher than Scotch ; used generally 
for forge purposes. 

Norway Timber. Is generally 
of a small size, tough and durable, 
but often contains a good deal of 
sapwood. 

Norwegian Deal. That im- 
ported from Christiania, in balks 
about eight or nine inches square, 
and also in prepared flooring and 
match boarding ; it is of good quality 
but is now getting scarce. 

Norwegian Standard Deal. Is 
12 X 9 X 3 feet. 

Nose. The end of anything. 
See Bib Cock. 

Nose Cock. A cock for a gas 
bracket or pendent, having one end 
screwed for the purpose of receiving 
the socket for the burner ; in Scot- 
land a ** bib cock". 

Nose Piece. The nozzle of a 
hose or pipe. 

Nosing. A general term for a 
projecting rounded edge, as on a 
step. 

Nosing. The roll placed on the 
edge of a lead flat when the sides of 
the roof are slated. 

Nosing, Bottled or Bottle 
Nosed Step. A term applied to 
the front edge of a tread or step so 
far as it projects over the riser that 
supports it. A window board, etc., 
is said to be nosed if the front edge 
is rounded. 



Nosing and Scotia. In stair- 
casing, signifies that the former is. 
the edge of the tread rounded, the 
latter being a small moulding placed 
under it. 

Nosing Board. In staircasings, 
the top tread ; usually about four 
inches wide, and resting on the 
trimmer. 

Nosocomial. Relating to hos- 
pitals. 

Notation. The act or practice 
of recording anything by marks ; 
a system of signs, as the Roman 
table. 

1. I. 25. XXV. 

2. II. 30. XXX. 

3. III. 40. XL. 

4. IV. 50. L. 

5. V. 60. Lx. 

6. VI. 70. Lxx. 

7. VII. 80. Lxxx. 

8. VIII. 90. xc. 

9. IX. 100. c. 

10. X. 200. cc. 

11. XI. 300. ccc. 

12. XII. 400. CD. 

13. xm. 500. D. 

14. XIV. 600. DC. 

15. XV. 700. Dcc. 

16. XVI. 800. Dccc. 

17. XVII. 900. CM. 

18. xvm. 1000. M. 

19. XIX. 1500. MD. 

20. XX. 1898. MDCCCXcviii. 
Notch. An indentation ; a hollow- 
cut in anything ; to cut small holJowj 
in. 

Notch Board. The notcfied 
board which receive^.: the ends of 
the steps in an open string stair- 
case. Same as Cut String. 

Notched Beam. A built up beam 
having a series of rectangular notches- 
arranged in notched courses. 

Notched Courses. In a built 
beam, are such as have rectangular 
notches cut into the top and bottom 
of each, and so arranged to lie 
opposite each other in order that a 
key (a block of hard wood) may be 
fitted into them to prevent them 
from slipping. 

Not Paper. That used for water- 
colour drawing and general purposes. 

NovACULiTE. A stone of whick 
hones are made. 
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NowED. In heraldry, tied in a 
knob. 

NowEL. The inner part of a large 
loam mould used in a foundry. 

Nozzle. The extremity of any- 
thing ; the outlet for discharging the 
water from an eaves gutter. 

Nucleus. The central part of a 
body round which the rest accumu- 
lates. 

Nucleus . The internal part of the 
flooring of the ancients, consisting 
of a strong cement over which was 
laid the pavement which was bound 
with mortar. 

Nude. An undraped figure ; 
bare ; naked. 

Nugget. A lump of metal, especi- 
ally of native gold. 

Nullah. In India, a water-course, 
a natural canal, or small branch of 
a river. 

Nunnery. A Roman Catholic 
building for an association of nuns 



or females devoted to a life of 
religious seclusion. 

Nursery. An apartment in a 
house for the young children ; a 
place or garden for rearing young 
plants. 

Nut. a small block of metal or 
wood containing a concave or female 
screw ; the fastening for the end of 
a screw bolt. 

Nut Gall. An excrescence of the 
oak. 

Nut Oil. Is sometimes used for 
white paint or any of the light tints ; 
it is expressed from walnuts ; dries 
rapidly, cheap, nearly colourless, 
but is not durable, therefore it is 
only used for common work. 

Nut Screw. A nut wrench. 

Nut Wrench. An instrument 
for fixing or removilig the nuts on 
bolts. 

Nymph^um. Ancient term for 
a grotto. 



O. 



Oak. That known as Quercns 
pedunculata is said to be the true 
British oak. The oak is found in 
England and most of the temperate 
parts of Europe. English oak is 
considered the best, that found in 
Sussex being the most valuable ; it 
is the hardest of the species, being 
considerably harder than the 
American, called white and red 
Canadian oak. 

Oak. Any tree of the genus Quer- 
cus, especially Quercus robur. 

Oak. The silky oak (Greville 
arobusta) is one of the most valued 
trees for timber purposes in North 
Queensland, and is spreading in 
many parts of the world, especially 
in Ceylon ; it is very hardy and 
drought resisting, and flourishes 
equally well at sea level and 6,000 
feet above. The tree enjoys popu- 
larity and wide diffusion on account 
of its vitality, beauty of foliage and 
value of timber. Its favourite habi- 
tat are the scrubs that lie back from 
the northern coasts of Queensland. 
The silky oak exudes both a gum 
and a resin. 



Oakling. A young oak. 

Oak Stain. Consists of dissolv- 
ing American potash and pearlash 
in water, diluted with more water 
for light tints. 

Oakum. The substance of old 
ropes imtwisted and pulled into 
loose hemp ; used for caulking and 
stopping leaks. 

Oak Varnish. Consists of dis- 
solving clear good resin in oil of 
turpentine ; if required to be dark- 
ened, well-ground amber or fine 
lampblack is added ; chiefly used for 
common work, dries in about ten 
hours. ** Quick oak varnish" is. 
made to dry in about five hours. 
*'Hard oak varnish" is generally 
used for seats. 

Oast. A term formerly applied 
to a kiln to dry hops or malt. 

Obelisk. A curious relic of 
ancient art, consisting of a lofty 
pillar of a rectangular form ; gener- 
ally ornamented with inscriptions, 
etc. ; usually of stone or granite. 
It has four sides which taper to a 
summit, where, unlike other pillars, it 
does not end in a flat surface or an 
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ornamented capital, but in a pyra- 
midion which also has four sides 
which taper at an increased angle 
to a sharp point called the apex. 

Obelisk. A reference or mark, 
thus, t. 

Obit. A particular length of 
slate. 

Objective Plane. Any plane 
face or side of an original object to 
be delineated on the perspective 
plane. 

Oblate. In geometry, flattened 
or depressed at the poles. 

Oblate Spheroid. A sphere 
flattened at the poles, or such a 
sphere as is produced by the revolu- 
tion of an ellipse about its shorter 
axis. 

Obliquation. Declination from 
a straight line or course. 

Oblique. Slanting, neither per- 
pendicular nor paraUel. 

Oblique Angle. An angle greater 
or less than a right angle. 

Oblique -Angled Triangle. One 
that has no right angle. 

Oblique Arches or Oblique 
Bridges. Those constructed in an 
oblique direction ; also called ** skew 
arches ". 

Oblique Drains. Agricultural 
drains laid obliquely to the surface 
slope of the land ; sometimes termed 
** switch" drains. 

Oblique Line. One which stands 
in respect to another at a greater 
angle than 90°. 

Oblique Projection. That 
where a body is projected in a line, 
making an oblique angle with the 
horizontal line. 

Oblique Sphere. A sphere in 
which the axis of the earth is oblique 
to the horizon of the place. 

Oblique Tenon. The tenon re- 
quired when the junction is not a 
right angle, as in the rails of a 
spandrel framing to stairs. 

Oblong. A rectangle of unequal 
dimensions, anything longer than 
broad. 

Obole. a weight of ten or twelve 
grains. 

Obolus. a small coin of ancient 
Greece, worth IJd. ; a small weight, 
i of an Attic drachma. 



Obscured Glass or Ground 
Glass. That having one side 
covered with an opaque film, formed 
by grinding the surface or by melting 
powdered glass upon it. 

Obscured Sheet. Sheet glass 
obscured or frosted. 

Observatory. A building or 
tower for making observations, es- 
pecially on the heavenly bodies. 

Obsidian. A glass produced by 
volcanoes. 

Obstruction. That which im- 
pedes progress. 

Obtunding. The blunting or tak- 
ing away a sharp corner or arris. 

Obtuse. Denoting an angle 
larger than a right angle ; blunt, 
not pointed or acute. 

Obtuse Angle. An angle greater 
than a right angle ; if less than a 
right angle it is called an acute 
angle. 

Obtuse- Angled Triangle. A tri- 
angle which has an obtuse angle. 

Obtuse- Angular. Having angles 
that are obtuse. 

Obtuse Section of a Cone. The 
hyperbola of ancient geometricians, 
because they considered it only such 
a cone whose section through the 
axis was an obtuse-angled triangle. 

Occus. The banqueting room of 
a Roman house. 

OcHRACEOUs. Of an oclire 
colour. 

Ochre. A fine clay, mostly 
yellow; used as a pigment, being 
an oxide of iron. 

Octagon. In fortifications, a 
place with eight sides. 

Octagon. In geometry, a plane 
figure of eight sides and eight 
angles. 

Octahedral. Having eight equal 
sides. 

Octahedron. A solid contained 
by eight equal and equilateral tri- 
angles. 

Octangular. Having eight 
angles. 

Octant. The eighth part of a 
circle ; an instrument for angular 
measurement attached to an arc of 
45°. 

Octastyle. a building or portico 
with eight columns in front. 
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Octavo. A book in which a sheet 
is folded into eight leaves or sixteen 
pages ; the size of such a book 
(written 8vo.). 

Octillion. The number pro- 
duced by involving a million to the 
eighth power, represented by a unit 
with forty-eight ciphers annexed. 

Octodecimo. A book having 
eighteen leaves to the sheet; the 
size of such a book (written 18mo.). 

OcTOFiD. Separated into eight 
segments. 

OcTOSTYLE. An octAstyle. 

OcuLi Axis. A term applied to 
the eyes or the termination of the 
spiral scrolls of the volutes in the 
Ionic capital. The canal, canalis or 
channel of the volutes is a deep 
concave groove with its lower edge 
bending down towards the middle, it 
runs across the face of the capital 
between the volutes and revolves 
about the spirals on either side, 
diminishing gradually in breadth 
until it loses itself in the eyes of the 
volute. 

Od. a presumed all-pervading 
magnetic force. 

Odd Shouldered. In joinery, 
when one shoulder is longer than 
the other to fit a moulding or re- 
bate. 

Odeum. A term applied formerly 
to a small theatre in ancient Greece. 

Odontograph. An instrument 
constructed to measure off the teeth 
of wheels. 

CEcus. According to Vitruvius, 
apartments near or connected with 
the dining-room. 

CEil-de-B(euf. An oval or round 
window in the roof or frieze of a 
large building. 

SIillets or Oylets. Small open- 
ings or loopholes, sometimes circular ; 
extensively used in the fortifications 
of the Middle Ages. 

Offices. Apartments where the 
domestics do their duties, as in the 
kitchens, sculleries, etc. ; buildings 
about a family house ; a room for 
clerical work. 

Offset. In surveying, a perpen- 
dicular let fall from the main line 
to the fence or extremity of an en- 
closure. 



Offset or Set-off. The splay 
or narrow slanting tiourse of stone 
or brick serving to connect two 
portions of a wall, the uppermost of 
which recedes from the face of that 
beneath ; the horizontal projections 
from the faces of the different parts 
of a wall where it increases in thick- 
ness ; the difference in thickness is 
the amount of the set-off. 

Off-Set Staff. An instrument 
used by surveyors to measure short 
distances. 

Ogee or O.G. A moulding of two 
members, the one concave and the 
other convex. Same as Cyma- 
re versa. 

Ogee Arch. A pointed arch the 
sides of which are each formed with 
a double curve. 

Ogee Roof. That in which the 
lower portions are convex outward 
and the upper portion concave. 

Ogival. Ogee-shaped. 

Ogives. Arches or branches of 
a Gothic vault, which instead of 
being circular, pass diagonally from 
one angle to another, and form a 
cross with the other arches which 
make the sides of the squares of 
which the ogives are the diagonals. 
The point of intersection or middle 
where the ogives cross each other is 
termed the key, which is sometimes 
carved in the form of a rose. 

Ohm. The unit of resistance re- 
presented by the resistance through 
which one ampere of current will 
flow at a pressure of one volt electro- 
motive force. 

Ohm Meter. An apparatus for 
measuring resistance in ohms or 
megohms (a megohm is equal to 
1,000,000 ohms). 

Ohm's Law. According to the 
laws of resistance as laid down by 
Ohm, a German electrician. 

Oil. An unctuous liquid drawn 
from various animal and vegetable 
substances. Oils are divided into 
two classes, viz., fixed oils and 
volatile oils. 

Oil Cup. A cup with a supply of 
oil for a journal ; a lubricator. 

Oil Gas. Inflammable gas pro- 
cured from oil. 

Oil Gold Size. Consists of grind- 
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ing ochre in boiled linseed oil ; it is 
made as thick as possible and 
thinned down when required with 
boiled linseed and fat oil ; it im- 
proves with age. 

OiLLETs or Oyletts. Small open- 
ings or eyelet holes seen in mediaeval 
military buildings. 

Oil of Vitriol. Sulphuric acid. 

Oil Stone. A kind of hone slate. 

Oil Varnishes. Those made 
from the hardest gums such as copal, 
gum anime, or amber dissolved in 
oil ; they are the hardest and most 
durable of all varnishes, but require 
some time to dry, adapted for out- 
side work. 

Oil Well. A well sunk into an 
oil-bearing bed. 

Okenite. a fibrous silicate of lime . 

Old English Oak (Quercm rohur 
or Quercus pedunculata) or Stalk 
Fruited Oak Is a British oak 
which is considered superior to any 
other ; it is of a light brown or 
brownish-yeUow colour, with a firm, 
hard and glossy surface, straight 
grain, generally free from knots, 
very durable in earth or water ; it 
has numerous and distinct medul- 
lary rays. 

Old Red Sandstone. The De- 
vonian formation. 

Old Red Sandstone. A series 
of red sandstone rocks lying below 
the coal formation. 

Olemeter. An instrument for 
ascertaining the purity of oil. 

Oleoresin. a mixture of an 
essential oil and a resin. 

Olibanum. An inspissated sap 
or gum resin. 

Oligist. Specular iron ore. 

Olitory. Belonging to a kitchen 
garden. 

Olive. A colour of mingled 
violet and green. 

Oliver. A small tilt hammer 
worked by the foot. 

Ombrometer. A rain gauge. 

Omer. a Hebrew measure of six 
pints. 

Omissions. Are works which, 
whilst included in the bills of 
quantities, have not been executed, 
and consequently have to be de- 
ducted. 



Omnibus Box. A large box at the 
opera. ^umii 

Omphacite. a green variety ^o£ 
augite. 

Oncome. Scotch. Same as Income. 

One in Thirty, One in Forty, 
etc. Refer to the inclination in the 
levels for drains, roads, etc., e.y.j an 
inclination of one in thirty in, say, 
a sewer, means that in every thirty 
feet the sewer falls or slopes one 
foot from the line of horizon. 

On Waste. In quantity taking, 
the collections and subsequent ad- 
dition of allowances on measure- 
ments to obtain the proper lengths, 
and thence carried to dimension 
column. 

Onyx. A variety of agate with 
various coloured layers. 

Oolite. The Portland stone used 
in building ; also called freestone and 
roestone ; a calcareous stone. 

Oolitic. Consisting of or resem- 
bling oolite. 

Ooze. Soft mud or slime ; to 
percolate, as a liquid, through the 
pores of a substance. 

Ooze. A stratum ; foraminiferal 
remains, found on ocean beds. 

Opa or Op^. The bed or cavity 
in which the head of a tie beam, 
rests ; the beds of the beams of a 
floor. 

Opal. An amorphous form of 
silica combined with water. 

Opaque Glazes. Are when the 
articles (such as the pans of water- 
closets, etc.) are dipped before 
burning into a slip formed of 
superior clay very finely worked, 
dried, etc., and of the required 
colour. 

Ope. a contraction for *' open- 
ing " ; the space left for a door or 
window. 

Open Clamping. A method of 
burning bricks, which do not contain 
their own fuel, by building them 
into clamps and arranging them in 
open order the same as in a kiln, 
but with the fuel interspersed and 
the whole covered in with a tem- 
porary casing of old bricks. 

Openings. The term applied to. 
the apertures left for the doors> 
windows, etc., in a building. 
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Open Joints. Is the result from 
projections beyond the plane of 
the chisel draughts in stone, thus 
causing the bed of the stone to be 
rounded, hence the open joint. 

Open Newel Staie. Stairs hav- 
ing newels arranged round an open- 
ing, or a square well hole, and 
having a short flight connecting 
the progressive and retrogressive 
flights. 

Open Slating or Half Slating. 
A method of slating in which there 
is a space between the individual 
slates of each course. 

Open Stove. A stove with an 
opening so that the fire can be 
seen. 

Open String or Open String 
Stairs. Are those in which the 
strings are cut, mitred or bracketed. 

Open Tracery. That in which 
the spaces between the bars are 
neither closed by slabs of wood, 
stone or glass. 

Open-Webbed Girder. One hav- 
ing its top and bottom horizontal 
members connected by diagonal or 
vertical pieces ; same as a braced 
girder. 

Open Work. Ornamental work 
with open spaces in its substance. 

Opera House. A theatre for the 
representation of operas. 

Operameter. An instrument for 
determining the number of revolu- 
tions made by a wheel, etc. 

Operative. A skilled workman ; 
an artisan. 

Opercular or Lidded Drain 
Pipes. Are those having the upper 
portion detachable for inspection. 

Ophiolite. a mixture of serpen- 
tine with limestone. 

Ophite. Green porphyry. 

Opinicus. In heraldry, an imagi- 
nary animal with the head and 
wings of a griffin, the tail of a camel, 
and the body of a lion. 

Opisthodomos. The enclosed 
space behind a temple ; the treasury 
at Athens ; so called because it stood 
behind the temple of Minerva ; 
same as the Roman posticum. 

Oppidan. At Eton College a 
student not on the foundation, and 
who boards in the town. 



Oppidum. An entrance to a town ; 
a m^ss of buildings ; the fa9ade to 
a public building. 

Opposite Angles. Those formed 
by two straight lines crossing each 
other, but not two adjacent angles. 

Opposite Cones. Those in which 
a straight line can be everywhere 
applied on the surface of both the 
cones. 

Opposite Sections. Those made 
by a plane cutting two opposite 
cones or other solid bodies. 

Optic Pyramid. In perspective, 
that formed by the optic rays to 
every point of an object. 

Optic Rays. Those which diverge 
from the eye to every part of an 
original object. 

Optics. The science of the pro- 
perties of light and vision. 

Optigraph. a form of camera 
for copying landscapes. 

Optostrotum. a Greek term - 
for a brick-paved flooring. 

Opus. Roman reticulated 

masonry ; a mode of workmanship. 

Opus Axbxandrinum. The mosaic 
work used for floors in Byzantine 
and Romanesque churches. 

Or. In heraldry, gold, denoted 
by dots in engravings. ' 

Ora. a Roman hawser. 

Orange Ochre or Spanish 
Ochre. Is a bright yellow ochre 
burnt to give it warmth of tint ; very 
durable, dries and works well in oil 
or water. 

Orange Red. A pigment pro- 
duced by a further oxidation than 
is required for red lead, though a 
brighter and far better pigment. 

Orangery. A gallery or building 
in a garden or parterre opposite to 
the south. 

Oratory. A small private chapel 
or closet for devotion. 

Orb. In heraldry, a mound. 

Orb. a mediaeval term for a 
blind window. 

Orb. a knot of foliage or flowers 
placed at the intersection of the ribs 
of a Gothic ceiling or vault to con- 
ceal the mitres of the ribs ; in 
Gothic ornament, bosses, knots of 
foliage, flowers or other ornament 
in cornices. 
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Orbiculus. a term applied by 
Vitruvius to a pulley having a groove 
in its circumference for a rope or 
chain to fit into ; used as a mechanical 
power for raising. 

Orchard House. A glass house 
for fruit trees. 

Orchestra. The part of a 
theatre or other public place ap- 
propriated to the musicians ; the 
area in the Greek theatre comprised 
between the lower range of seats 
and the proscenium, and being the 
scene of action of the dancers. In 
the Roman theatre the orchestra 
was appropriated to the senators. 

Order. An assemblage of parts 
consisting of a base, shaft, capital, 
architrave, frieze and cornice, the 
whole constituting the entablature. 
Orders of architecture are usually 
termed the *'Five Orders," without 
reference to other styles. They are 
enumerated by most writers as : 
1. Tuscan, 2. Doric, 3. Ionic, 4. 
Corinthian, 5. Composite. 

Order. In heraldry, a body of 
persons associated together by the 
possession of a common honorary 
distinction. 

Order of the Holy Ghost. In 
heraldry, the chief military order of 
France before the Revolution. 

Ordinary. In heraldry, an addi- 
tion to a coat of arms. 

Ordinary Bricks. Those of a 
fair quality and intended to be used 
without cutting, the best being 
selected for fronts, and are then 
called facing bricks. 

Ordinate. A straight line in a 
curve terminated by its sides and 
bisected by the axis. 

Ordnance Datum. An imaginary 
horizontal plane extending over the 
whole country at the same height 
as the mean sea level at Liverpool. 
This was fixed by the surveyors of 
the Ordnance Department, and the 
levels of districts are marked on the 
ordnance maps as being so many 
feet above the "ordnance datum," 
or above the mean sea level at 
Liverpool. 

Ordnance Survey. A survey of 
Great Britain and Ireland at the 
instance of Government. Originated 



in the mutual desire on the part of 
English and French philosophers 
to determine the precise dift'erence 
of longitude between the meridians 
of the Greenwich and Paris observa- 
tories. 

Ordonnance. The perfect ar- 
rangement and composition of any 
architectural work. < 

Ore. Metal in a natural state 
combined with other substances. 

Oregon Pine or Douglas Pine 
(A bies Douglasii) . Is found in N . W . 
America ; it is slightly harder and 
similar in appearance to Canadian 
red pine. 

Organical Description of a 
Curve. The method of describing 
a curve upon a plane by continued 
motion. 

Organic Remains. Fossil re- 
mains. 

Organ Loft. The place in a 
church or cathedral for the reception 
of the organ, or a small room or 
gallery over it. 

Organ Screen. An ornamental 
stone wall or piece of timber frame- 
work on which a church organ 
is placed, and which in English 
cathedrals and churches forms 
usually the western termination of 
the choir. 

Orgues. Timbers shod with 
iron. 

Oriel. A recess within a room ; 
a projecting window divided into 
difterent bays ; an oriel window. 

Oriel Window. An overhanging 
bay or bow window on an upper 
floor. 

Oriental. Situated or pertaining 
to the East. 

Orientation. The deviation of 
a church from due east ; the dis- 
position of a building with respect 
to the points of the compass. 

Oriflamb. In heraldry, the an- 
cient royal banner of France. 

Original Line, Plane or Point. 
In perspective, a line, plane or 
point ; referred to the object it- 
self. 

Orillon. In fortifications, a 
rounding of earth, faced with a 
wall, raised on the shoulder of 
bastions. 
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Orle. In heraldry, an ordinary 
in the form of a fillet. 

Orle. A fillet under the ovolo 
or quarter round of a capital ; it is 
called a cincture when it is at the 
top or bottom of the shaft of a 
column ; a French term for fillet. 

Ormolu. Brass, sometimes gilt, 
of a composition to imitate gold. 

Ornamental Fretwork. In 
lead glazing, applies to designs 
where flowers, etc., are introduced. 

Orography. The science which 
treats of mountains and mountain 
systems. 

Orpiment. Yellow sulphuret of 
arsenic ; used as a pigment. 

Orpin. A yeUow colour. 

Orris. Gold or silver lace. 

Orsedew. Dutch metal. 

Orsedew. Mannheim or Dutch 
gold. 

Orthoclase. Potash felspar. 

Orthogon. a rectangular figure. 

Orthography. In geometry, is 
the art of representing the plan, 
side and elevation of the principal 
parts of any object. 

Orthography. In architecture, 
the elevation of a building, showing 
all the parts thereof in their true 
proportions. External orthography 
is the delineation of the outer face 
or front of a building, whilst internal 
orthography is a section of the same. 
The term ** orthography " was used 
by Vitruvius in the same sense as 
elevation. 

Orthostyle. Any straight range 
of columns. 

Orthotypous. Having a perpen- 
dicular cleavage. 

Oscillation. Vibration. 

Osculate. In geometry, to 
touch, as a tangent, etc. 

Osculation. The contact between 
any given curve and its osculatory 
circle, i.e., a circle of the same 
curvature with the given circle. 

Osculatory Curve or Osculating 
Curve. That circle the radius of 
whose curve at any particular point of 
another curve is of the same length 
as that of the curve in question at 
that particular point. 

Osmium. A tetrad metallic ele- 
ment occurring in platinum ore. 



Ossuary. A chamel house. 

OsTEOCOLLA. An inferior kind of 
glue made from bones. 

OsTEOLEPis. A fossil ganoid fish 
in the old red sandstone. 

Ostium. An inner door ; the door 
of a chamber. 

Ottoman. A stuffed seat without 
a back. 

Out and Out, or Out to Out. 
The utmost dimension of a building, 
body, figure, etc. 

OuTBOND or OuTBAND. A term 
applied in Scotland to a stretcher 
in masonry. 

Out Building. An outhouse. 

Out Crop. The coming up of a 
stratum to the surface of the 
ground. 

Outer Doors. Those common 
to both the exterior and interior 
sides of a building ; sometimes called 
"storm doors ". 

Outer Plate. The wall plate 
in a double plated roof which lies 
nearest the outer surface of the 
wall. 

Outer String. The string of a 
staircase on the side away from the 
waU. 

Outfall. A fall of water ; place 
of discharge. Same as Outlet. 

OuTGATE. A passage out. 

Outhouse. A small house or 
shed at a little distance from ihe 
main one. 

Outlet. Passage outward ; the 
place of egress. Same as Nozzle. 

Outline. The line by which a 
figure is defined. 

Out of Winding. Signifies that 
a surface is a perfect plane, level or 
true. 

Out Parish . An outlying parish . 

Outside Lining. The casing of 
a cased sash frame nearest to the 
reveal. 

Outside String. In staircasing, 
the string not placed against the 
wall. 

Outward Angle. The same as 
salient angle. 

Outwork. In fortifications, a 
work constructed beyond the main 
body of the place. 

Ova. In architecture, ornaments 
in the form of eggs, carved on the 
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contour of the ovolo, or quarter 
round, and separated from each 
other by anchors and arrow heads. 

Oval. Elliptical ; of an egg-like 
shape. 

OvBN'. A place arched over with 
brick or stone work for baking, 
heating, etc. 

Over Arch. To form an arch 
over. 

OvBRBRACED. A truss OF girder 
having more braces than are neces- 
sary. 

OvBRCLOAK. The edge of the 
sheet of lead dressed over the out- 
side of a seam roU. 

Overflow Pipe. A pipe in a 
bath, etc., to carry off the water 
when it reaches a certain height, 
which would otherwise overflow and 
cause damage. 

OvBRDOORS. A form of pediment 
placed on the architrave across the 
door head for ornamentation. 

OVERGRAINBD. Cousists of a 

glaze of colour, as dark as required, 
laid over the comb work in shades 
thrown across the work, or tx) 
imitate the felt or silver grain seen 
in oak. 

Overhand Work. Consists of 
bricks, or stones, or painting done 
at too great a height to insure good 
workmanship, the result of the 
scaffold being too low. 

OvERiSTORY. Same as Overstory 
or Clerestory. 

Overmantel. A piece of furni- 
ture, generally having panels of 
looking-glass, etc., placed over a 
mantelpiece. 

OvERSAiLiNG CouRSE. A pro- 
jecting course of bricks. 

Overshot Wheel. A wheel 
turned by water which shoots over 
or flows on the top of it. 

Overstory. The clear-, clere- 
story or upper storey of a building. 

Overt. In heraldry, spread open 
as wings. 

Overtime. Time worked beyond 
the regular hours. 

Ovoid, Ovoidal. Egg-shaped. 

OvoLO. A convex moulding, 
usually a quadrant of a circle, or of 
an ellipse in section. The Roman 
ovolo is an exact quarter of a circle, 



whilst the Grecian is more flat and 
quirked at the top. 

Ovum. An egg-shaped ornament 
carved on the contour of the ovolo. 
Same as Ova. 

Oxidate. To convert into an 
oxide ; to be converted into an 
oxide. 

Oxidation. Rusting ; the pro- 
cess of converting metals and other 
substances into oxides by combining 
a certain portion of oxygen with 
them. 

Oxide. A compound of oxygen 
and a base. 

Oxide op Iron. Is produced 
from a brown haematite ore found 
at Torbay, in Devonshire, and other 
places ; it forms the basis of a large 
class of paints. 

Oxide of Zinc. Is prepared by 
distilling metallic zinc in retorts, 
under a current of air ; the metal is 
volatilised and white oxide is con- 
densed ; it is filled into canvas bags 
to increase its density ; it forms the 
basis of ordinary zinc paint. 

Oxford Ochre. A pigment of a 
warm yellow colour, soft texture, 
absorbent of both oil and water. 

Ox Stall. A stall for an ox. 

Oxter Piece. A term applied in 
Scotland to an *' ashlar" or short 
quarter inserted between the floor 
and rafter in a garret. 

Oxygen. A colourless, inodor- 
ous, tasteless gas, constituting one- 
fifth of the atmosphere, and the 
supporter of life and ordinary com- 
bustion. 

Oxygon. A triangle with three 
acute angles. 

OxYGONAL. Having acute angles. 

Oxyhydrogen Blowpipe. A 
blowpipe in which oxygen and hy- 
drogen are burned together to pro- 
duce intense heat. 

Ozone . A modification of oxygen, 
nearly always present in the atmos- 
phere, apparently as the result of 
electrical action. 

Ozonometer. An instrument for 
ascertaining the amount of ozone in 
the atmosphere. 

0-25 Carbon Steel. Steel con- 
taining 0*25 per cent, by weight of 
carbon. 
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P Trap. A lead trap shaped like 
a P. 

Pace. A raised space about a 
tomb or altar ; also applied to a broad 
step, or a raised portion of a floor. 

Packing. Large stones, bricks, 
etc. ; used for packing, in building 
thick walls, or in masses of concrete, 
for economy ; any material used for 
packing, or filling up vacant spaces 
or interstices. 

Pad. a piece of felt or lead put 
underneath the end of an iron girder 
for it to rest on. 

Pad. a piece of thin wood built 
into mortar joints to nail woodwork 
to. 

Paddock. A small enclosure of 
grass land near a stable. 

Padelle or Padblla. A small 
cup-like vessel ; used in illumina- 
tions, filled with grease of some 
kind and provided with a wick. 

Padlock. A lock hung on a 
staple and held by a link. 

Pad Saw. A small narrow saw, 
which slides up into its handle when 
not in use ; used by joiners for cut- 
ting small holes, as key holes, etc. ; 
also called "key hole saw". 

Pagoda. A name applied by 
Europeans to Hindoo temples, 
which are square stone buildings, 
not very lofty, crowned with a 
cupola. The pagodas of China are 
lofty structures, sometimes rising to 
the height of nine storeys of more 
than twenty feet each. 

Pagoda Stone. A limestone 
with pagoda-like fossil shells. 

Pagodite. a mineral which the 
Chinese cut into images, etc. 

Paint. A mixture of various 
pigments and oil ; used for covering 
exposed surfaces ; to cover or be- 
smear with colour. 

Painter. The workman whose 
occupation is to apply paint, etc. 

Painter's Colic. A peculiar 
disease to which painters are sub- 
ject. 

Painter Stainer. A painter of 
coats of arms. 

Painting. The act or employ- 
ment of laying on colours. 



Pair. Two things of a kind, 
similar in form, suited to each other 
and used together, as a pair of doors, 
etc. 

Pair of Stairs. Two flights of 
stairs when used to connect one 
floor to another. 

Palace. A house in which an 
emperor, king, or other dis- 
tinguished person resides. 

Paleontology. The science 
which deals with fossil remains. 

Paleozonic. Noting the lowest 
fossiliferous strata and the earliest 
forms of life. 

Palastra. a building appropri- 
ated to gymnastic sports. 

Pale. In heraldry, the third and 
middle part of the escutcheon. 

Pale. A narrow board or small 
pointed stake or piece of wood ; used 
for making fences, etc. 

Pale Amber Varnish. Consists 
of pouring hot clarified oil on very 
pale transparent amber, boiled till 
strongly stringy, and mixed with 
turpentine ; it is the most durable of 
all varnishes, hard, works well, dries 
very slowly, expensive, improves 
other copal varnishes when mixed 
with them. 

Pale Fence or Pale Fencing. 
That constructed with pales, which 
are generally thin oak boards placed 
upright and slightly overlapping 
each other and secured by nails to 
the rails. 

Pale Leaf Gold. Consists of an 
alloy of silver and gold beaten into 
leaf. 

Paleogean. Pertaining to the 
earth's superficial condition for- 
merly. 

Paleolithic. Belonging to the 
earlier stone period. 

Paleozoic. A term applied to 
the lowest fossiliferous strata, and 
also to the earliest forms of life. 

Palette. A thin oval board or 
plate for rubbing up or holding 
colours. 

Palette Knife. A knife with a 
broad blade and blunt edges ; used 
by painters for mixing paint. . 

Palification. Stake driving. 
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Palification. Formerly, the 
driving of piles. 

Paling. A fence formed with 
pales. 

Palisade. A batten pointed at 
the top and placed upright ; a fence 
of pales or stakes driven into the 
ground. 

Palisade Fence. A fence formed 
of palisades placed a small distance 
apart ; an upright bar in an iron 
railing or fence. 

Palisander. A term applied on 
the continent to rosewood. 

Pall. In heraldry, a cross repre- 
senting the pallium or archiepiscopal 
ornament sent from Rome to metro- 
politans. 

Palladian. Pertaining to the 
classic styles of architecture founded 
on the works of Pallido. 

Palladian. A phase of fully 
developed Renaissance architecture 
introduced by the architect Palladio 
and largely followed in England as 
well as Italy. 

Palladium. A greyish metal 
found with platinum and gold, but in 
small quantity. 

Pallas. The Greek goddess of 
wisdom. 

Pallet. A name for several tools 
used in pottery, gilding, etc. ; a 
palette. 

Pallet. A piece of wood upon 
which raw bricks are placed for the 
purpose of removing them to the 
*' hacking " ground. 

Pallet. A "fixing fillet". 

Pallette Bricks. Those rebated 
or dovetailed on their edges so as to 
hold a fillet securely to the wall. 

Palm. A lineal measure of three 
or four inches. 

Palmette. a common ornament 
resembling the flower of the palm. 

Palm House. A house for tropical 
plants. 

Palsgrave, In heraldry, a count 
or earl who has the overseeing of 
a palace. 

Paly. In heraldry, divided by 
pales into four or more equal parts. 

Pampre. An ornament composed 
of vine leaves and bunches of grapes. 

Pan. a compartment in the 
framing of half timbered work. 



Pancarpi. Garlands and festoons 
of fruit, flowers and leaves, for the 
ornament of doors, altars, vestibules, 
etc. 

Pan Closet. Consists of a porce- 
lain hopper basin under which a 
copper pan is hinged in such a way 
that it fits under the hopper forming 
a sort of trap. This pan, when the 
closet is flushed, swings down into 
a container, and its contents are 
emptied into the soil pipe. 

Pandanus. The screw pine. 

Pandation. In architecture, a 
yielding or bending in the middle. . 

Pandora. According to Hesiod 
the name of the first woman, formed 
of clay by Vulcan, and on whom all 
the dieties bestowed gifts at the 
request of Jupiter. 

Pandora's Box. A box contain- 
ing all human ills and blessings, 
which Pandora brought with her 
from heaven. 

Pane. A square of glass ; a piece 
in variegated work ; formerly applied 
to various parts of buildings, such as 
the sides of a spire, turret, etc. 

Panel. In joinery, a piece of 
wood, usually not less than one- 
fourth or more than three-fourths of 
an inch in thickness, and the re- 
quired width and length ; they are 
fitted in the opening formed by 
framing, ais in a door, etc. 

Panel. In masonry, is one of 
the faces of a hewn stone. 

Panel. A sunken compartment 
in ceilings, enclosed within a raised 
margin. 

Panel. In mining, a heap of ore 
dressed and ready for sale. 

Panel Saw. A kind of small 
hand saw with about six teeth to 
the inch ; used by joiners for light 
work. 

Panelled Door. A door com- 
posed of framework filled in with 
panels. 

Panelling. Sunken compart" 
ments, such as in wainscotting, ceil- 
ings, dadoing to walls, etc. In 
stone, the abundant use in panelling 
on the insides and outsides of walls, 
sometimes entirely covering them, 
is a feature of the perpendicular 
style of architecture. 
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Pan-head Rivet. One having a 
flat head with the arris taken off" or 
slightly rounded. 

Pannier. The same as Corbel. 

Pantameter. a graduated bevel. 

Pantheon. A temple dedicated 
to all the gods ; one of the most 
celebrated edifices of Rome. 

Pantiles. Sometimes called 
*' Flemish tiles," are made from 
material similar as used for ordinary 
bricks ; they are- moulded flat and 
afterwards bent concave with a 
slight convexity for hooking over 
the adjoining tile ; a gutter tile. 

Pantograph. An instrument for 
copying, reducing or enlarging 
plans, etc. 

Pantometer. An instrument for 
measuring elevations, etc. 

Pantry. A small closet in which 
provisions, etc., are kept ; a cup- 
board. 

Pap. In Scotland, a nozzle for an 
eaves gutter. 

Papal Cross. One whose arms 
are triple, thus, ■^. 

Paper Hangings. Paper orna- 
mented with coloured figures pasted 
against the walls of apartments, 
etc. 

Paper Stainer. One who 
stains, colours or stamps paper for 
hangings. 

Paper Varnish. Consists of 
dammar dissolved in turpentine 
with moderate agitation or gentle 
heat. 

Paphian. Pertaining to Paphos, 
a city of Cyprus sacred to Venus. 

Papier-Mach^ . Consists of paper 
boiled down, and mixed with size 
and pressed into moulds. 

Parabola. A conic section formed 
by cutting a cone by a plane parallel 
to its side. 

Parabolic. Pertaining to or in 
the form of a parabola. 

Parabolic Assymptote. In geo- 
metry, a line continually approaching 
the curve, but which though in- 
definitely produced will never meet 
it. 

Parabolic Curve. The curved 
boundary of a parabola, and ter- 
minating its area, except at the 
double ordinate. 



Parabolic Pyramidoid. A 
solid generated by supposing all the 
squares of the ordinates applicable 
to the parabola so placed that the 
axis shall pass through all their 
centres at right angles, in which 
case the aggregate of the planes will 
form the solid called the parabolic 
pyramidoid, the solidity of which is 
equal to the product of the basis 
and half the altitude. 

Parabolic Spindle. The solid 
generated by the rotation of a 
parabola about any double ordinate. 

Parabolic Spiral or Helicoid. 
A curve arising from the supposition 
of the axis of the common parabola 
bent into the periphery of a circle, 
the ordinates being portions of the 
radii next the circumferences. 

Paraboliform. Resembling a 
parabola. 

Paraboloid. A solid generated 
by the revolution of a parabola 
about its axis. 

Paraboloid or Parabolic Con- 
oid. A solid generated by the 
revolution of a parabola on its 
axis. 

Paracentric. Deviating from 
circularity. 

Paradise. A term formerly ap- 
plied to a private apartment ; a 
study, or the private appurtenances 
to a convent. 

Paradromides. Hypaethral 
walks attached to the Greek pal- 
aestra. The Romans called these 
walls xyst-a, whereas the xysta of 
the Greeks were covered porticoes, 
in which the athletse exercised in 
winter. 

Paraffin. A tasteless, inodor- 
ous, fatty matter, derived from the 
distillation of wood, bituminous coal, 
shale, etc. ; so called as resisting the 
action of the strongest acids and 
alkalies. 

Paraffin Oil. Oil distilled from 
shale. 

Parallax. Apparent change in 
the position of an object, due to 
change in the position of the ob- 
server. 

Parallel. Lines, surfaces, etc., 
that are in any and every part 
equidistant from each other. 
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Parallel. In electricity, two 
or more wires connected to the same 
terminals (see Terminal) of a genera- 
tor in action will have exactly the 
same potential difference or voltage, 
but their several currents will be 

Proportional to the resistances, 
'hese wires are in ** parallel ". 

Parallel Coping. That of equal 
thickness throughout ; generally 
used on inclined surfaces, as on 
gables, etc. 

Parallel Gutter. A trough- 
gutter. 

Parallel Motion. A device for 
making the piston and pump rods of 
a steam engine move in straight 
lines. 

-Parallelogram. A right-lined 
quadrilateral figure whose opposite 
sides are parallel ; popularly, when 
such a figure is longer than it is 
broad. 

Parallelogram op Forces. A 
phrase denoting the composition of 
forces, or the finding a single force 
that shall be equivalent to two or 
more given forces when acting in 
given directions. 

Parallelopiped. An oblong 
solid bounded by six parallelograms, 
of which the opposite pairs are equal 
and parallel. 

Parallel Ruler. A mathe- 
matical instrument formed of two 
equal rulers, movable about joints, 
but always remaining parallel. 

Parallels. Trenches in front 
of a fortified place, parallel to the 
defences. 

Parallels of Latitude. Circles 
on the terrestrial sphere parallel to 
the equator. 

Para Magnet. Paramagnetic 
bodies offer very little resistance 
to the magnetic flow. Iron is the 
best paramagnetic. 

Parament. The furniture, orna- 
ments and hangings of an apartment 
for a room of state. 

Parameter. The focal cord at 
right angles to the axis in each of 
the three conic sections ; the con- 
stant quantity which enters into the 
jequation of a curve ; also called 
^^ latus rectum". 

Parapet. A breastwork or low 



wall used to protect the gutters, 
roofs, etc., of houses, churches and 
other buildings ; it usually has a 
balustrade on top ; a wall breast 
high. 

Parasang. a Persian measure 
of length, about four English miles. 

Parascenium. In ancient theatres, 
a place behind the scenes used as a 
dressing-room. 

Parastat^. Square columns, or 
antae ; the Greek term for pilaster ; 
also called " parastacles " and '* para- 
stalicse ". 

Parastat^. According to 
Vitruvius, square posts placed be- 
hind the columns of the basilica for 
the support of the floors of the 
upper porticoes. 

Paratonnerre. a French term 
applied to a lightning rod. 

Parcel. A term used by timber 
merchants to denote a consignment 
of timber, or a small quantity, as 
after a cargo has been divided into 
lots. 

Parchment Size. Consists of 
dissolving shreds of fine parchment 
in warm water ; chiefly used by 
gilders. 

Parclose or Perclose. A screen 
or railing to protect a tomb, or to 
separate a chapel from the main 
body of a church ; also applied to 
the front of a gallery. 

Pargasite. a variety of horn- 
blende. 

Parge or Parget. Rough plaster 
made of lime and cow-dung ; used for 
lining chimney flues. 

Parget. To plaster over, as a 
wall. 

Pargeter. a plasterer. 

Pargeting. A term formerly 
applied to decorated plaster work, 
now almost exclusively applied to 
the method of rendering the inside 
of chimneys with cow dung and 
lime. 

Parian. A fine kind of clay 
used for statuettes ; pertaining to 
the Isle of Paros, famous for its 
marble. 

Parian Cement. A cement 
manufactured by recalcining plaster 
of Paris with different substances ; 
chiefly used for interior work. 
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Paries. The walls of a Grecian 
house in contradistinction to the 
wall of a city, etc. ; also applied to a 
small enclosure, as a courtyard, etc. 

Parietal. Pertaining to a wall. 

Paring Chisel. A long bevel- 
edged chisel ; used for superior work 
by joiners, by merely the pressure 
of the hand. 

Parish. A district having officers 
of its own and supporting its own 
poor. 

Park. An enclosure round a 
mansion ; a large piece of ground 
enclosed for public or private recrea- 
tion. 

Park Fencing. That composed 
of oak pales placed vertically and 
overlapping each other ; sometimes 
called *'park oak fencing". 

Park Railing. A railing or 
fencing composed of iron ; usually 
made very high, for enclosing parks. 

Parliament Hinges. Are pro- 
jecting hinges used chiefly on out- 
side shutters to allow of their swing- 
ing clear of the reveals ; also called 
"projecting butts ". 

Parlour. A term generally ap- 
plied to the front room on the 
ground floor of a house. 

Parlour Houses. A term ap- 
plied in some districts to houses 
having a front sitting room or par- 
lour, 

Parodos. The grand entrance 
of the scene of an ancient theatre ; 
that conducted on to the stage and 
orchestra. 

Parpend. a parpend wall is one, 
such as a parapet, composed entirely 
of through stones and fair on both 
sides. 

Parping Ashlar. A term some- 
times applied to ashlar thick enough 
to reach entirely through a wall and 
show a fair face on both sides ; called 
also "perpent ashlar". 

Parpointing. a term applied 
in Lancashire to ashlar masonry set 
in courses from four to six inches 
deep, rock faced, but with centre 
portion of each stone projecting 
beyond the joint. 

Parpoints. a term applied in 
Yorkshire to the cuttings made in 
squaring up flags and landings ; the 



cuttings are made into *' blockers," 
' " parpoints " or * ' s hodders, ' ' and 
are used for facing walls, etc. They 
are sometimes cut to the proper size 
and used for inside partitions, similar 
to bricks. 

Parquet Floor. A floor formed 
of parquetry, usually to a pattern or 
design. 

Parquet, Parquette. The floor 
of a theatre between the orchestra 
and pit ; parquetry. 

Parquetry. A method of form- 
ing mosaic work in wood for flooring. 

Parrot Coal. Anthracite. 

Parsonage. The residence of 
the incumbent of a parish ; a vicar- 
age. 

Part. A member ; a division ; 
a portion, piece or fragment ; in- 
gi-edient. 

Parterre. A system of flower 
beds with intervening spaces to 
walk on. 

Parthenon. The temple of 
Minerva, the virgin goddess, at 
Athens. 

Partial Earth. In electricity, 
takes place when the contact to 
earth is not complete or is of fairly 
high resistance, as when the insula- 
tion is only partly broken through. 

Partial Short. In electricity, 
a '* partial short " takes place when 
the contact is bad or the resistance 
of the conductor in question be 
high, so that only '* part" of the 
current is diverted from its normal 
circuit. 

Parting Bead. The bead, in a 
sash frame, which separates the two 
sashes ; called a baton in Scotland. 

Parting Sand. Is fine pounded, 
soft, dry, brick dust tied up in a 
piece of rag or canvas bag ; used ia 
lead casting, etc. 

Parting Slip or Parting Lath. 
The lath or slip of wood in the box- 
iQg of a sash frame to keep the 
weights apart ; called a ' ' midfeather " 
in Scotland. 

Partition. A method of timber- 
ing for dividing one room from 
another ; self-supporting trussed 
partitions are arranged so as to 
transmit the whole of the weight 
direct to the walls. 
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Partition. A wall of stone, 
brick or timber dividing one room 
from another. 

Partner. One who shares with 
another, especially in business. 

Partnership. The state of being 
a partner ; joint interest for carry- 
ing on a business. 

Partridge Wood. A variegated 
wood used for cabinet-making ; im 
ported from Brazil and the West 
Indies in large planks or round or 
square logs. 

Party Coloured. Of divers 
colours. 

Party Colours. In painting, 
when two colours are used on the 
same surface. 

Party Fence Wall. "A wall 
separating the vacant ground in 
one occupation from that in an- 
other. 

Party Wall. A common wall 
separating two adjoining houses. 
Half the thickness of a ** party 
wall" belongs to the adjoining 
owner. 

Parvise or Parvis. A porch, 
portico or large entrance to a 
church ; an open area before the 
entrance of a church. 

Parvise Turret. The small 
tower which encloses the staircase 
to a parvise. 

Paschal. A stand or candlestick 
of large size ; used in Roman Catholic 
churches. 

Pass. A key is said to "pass" 
when it will turn in a lock ; this 
term is also applied when one key 
will open a set of locks, when it is 
known as a '' pass key ". 

Passage. A small hall ; a 
corridor ; an entrance or exit. 

Passant. In heraldry, walking. 

Passb-Partout. a light frame, 
especially one to go round a 
picture. 

Pass Key. A key for opening a 
set of locks ; a key to open a latch 
lock. 

Passing Bell. A bell tolled at 
the hour of a person's death to 
obtain prayers on his behalf. 

Pastel. A coloured crayon. 

Patand. The bottom plate or 
sill of a partition or screen. 



Pate. In fortifications, a kind of 
platform. 

Patee. Said of a cross expanding 
towards the ends. 

Patee, Pattbe. In heraldry, 
spreading out at the extremity 
(chiefly of crosses). 

Paten. In ecclesiastical furni- 
ture, a plate or vessel on which the 
consecrated bread in the Eucharist 
is placed. 

Patent. A privilege granted by 
letters patent to inventors, as a title 
of an exclusive right to or property 
in their invention. 

Patent Axed Stone. Is pro- 
duced with a hammer or axe, the 
faces of which are formed of a 
number of parallel thin steel blades 
bound together so as to permit them 
being taken out and resharpened. 
"Patent axed" is the finest de- 
scription of surface work before 
polishing. 

Patent Diamond Rough Plate 
Glass. Has one side smooth but 
slightly wavy ; the other side has a 
raised, oblique, lozenge shape pattern 
filled in with narrow ridge lines. 

Patent Green. Is a pigment 
produced from copper, etc. 

Patent Knotting. Chiefly con- 
sists of shellac dissolved in naphtha. 

Patent Plate. A plate glass of 
superior quality polished on both 
sides. 

Patent Quarry Rough Plate 
Glass. Is similar to the diamond 
rough plate, but the pattern is larger 
and made to imitate the quarries or 
small panes used in leaded quarry 
work. 

Patent Rolled Cathedral 
Glass. Consists of a thin rolled 
plate one-eighth of an inch thick, 
wavy on bot-h sides, and tinted. 

Patent Size. Is a gelatine which 
can be used without any soaking as 
required for ordinary glue size. 

Patent Yellow. Is a pigment 
produced from oxychlorides of lead, 
works well in oil or water, but soon 
injured by the sun and impure aii* ; 
also called "Turner's yeUow" or 
" Montpellier yellow ". 

Patera. A term applied to a 
great variety of flat ornaments, such 
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as the rosettes on the three sides of 
a newel, the fourth being occupied 
by the handrail. It was originally, 
in classic architecture, a circular 
ornament resembling a dish and 
often worked in relief or friezes, etc. 

Paternosters. A kind of orna- 
ment in the form of beads, either 
round or oval ; used in baguettes, 
astragals, etc. 

Path. A pavement ; a footway ; 
the groove in which a shutter, etc., 
slides ; or the space in which a door 
opens. 

Patin. a term sometimes applied 
to a sill laid on the ground to support 
other vertical timbers. 

Patina. The green rust in proof 
of age on bronze coins and works of 
art. 

Patrimony. A church estate or 
revenue ; an ancestral estate. 

Patroom (Dutch). A proprietor 
of land with manorial privileges and 
right of entail. 

Patten. The sole for the founda- 
tion of a wall ; the base ring of a 
column. 

Patten. The base of a column 
or pillar. 

Pattern. A mould to be copied ; 
a piece of wood or zinc made to size 
or curvature required ; used for 
marking material to the exact form 
required. 

Pattern. In foundry work, a 
wood representation or full-size 
model of the thing required to be 
cast ; used for making an impression 
in the sand into which the molten 
metal is poured. 

Pave. In French, a pavement ; 
pronounced pa-va. 

Pave. The act or to lay with 
stone, brick, etc., so as to make a 
level surface. 

Pavement. The material for 
paving ; a paved footpath or floor. 

Pavement Lights. Small panes 
of thick glass let into a pavement to 
light cellars, etc., underneath. 

Paviage. a tax for paving the 
streets. 

Pavilion. In heraldry, a cover- 
ing in the form of a tent. 

Pavilion. A building or part of 
a building with a tent-shaped roof ; 



this ter^ is almost exclusively ap- 
plied to a temporary structure in 
pleasure grounds, etc.; a '* grand 
stand " is often called a " pavilion ". 

Pavilion Roof. One hipped 
uniformly at both ends. 

Paving. A pavement ; the act of 
laying. 

Paving Bricks. Are generally 
hard or ordinary bricks, or a vitrified 
clay block rather larger than the 
ordinary brick. 

Paving Stones. Any stones used 
in the making of a pavement. 

Pavior. One who lays paving 
stones. 

Paviors. Paving bricks. 

Pawl. An arm with one cog 
arranged to drop between the teeth 
of a ratchet and stop its motion. 

Pax. In ecclesiastical furniture, 
a small plate or tablet of gold, silver 
or other metal, with generally the 
image of Christ upoH the cross on it, 
kissed after the service, or in the 
celebration of the mass in Roman 
Catholic churches. 

Pay. To coat with pitch or tar. 

Pay Day. The day on which 
payment of wages is due. 

Paynising. a process for harden- 
ing and preserving wood ; named 
after Payne, the inventor. 

Pay Off. To discharge a work- 
man. 

Pay Office. A place where pay- 
ment is made of wages. 

Pea Ore. An argillaceous oxide 
of iron, consisting of round smooth 
grains. 

Pear. The swollen portion of 
a pneumatic tube, which, when 
squeezed, causes the bell to ring. 

Pear Tree. The wood of the 
pear tree, of a light brown colour ; 
used chiefly for turning and fancy 
articles. , 

Pea Stone. A variety of lime- 
stone. 

Peat. A decayed vegetable sub- 
stance resembling turf ; found in 
boggy places and used as fuel. 
Many methods have been tried for 
the purpose of utilising peat as a 
marketable fuel, but all such at- 
tempts have failed to produce either 
an efficient substitute for coal or to 
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turn out peat fuel on a commercial 
basis, the cost of production having 
been excessive, or time occupied in 
drying and manufacturing too long, 
and the cost of transport and hand- 
ling. AU the difficulties have now 
been overcome by the invention of an 
electrical process which is not only 
efficient but rapid in its action, as the 
conversion of peat into a practicable 
fuel only occupies about two and a 
half hours. The fuel produced is 
very superior, having a high calorific 
power — about nine thousand British 
thermal units of heat and upwards. 
It is perfectly smokeless and free 
from clinkers. 

Peat Stone. An apex stone. 

Pebble or Pebble Stone. A 
roundish stone of any kind, varying 
in size ; called a ** cobble " in Scot- 
land. 

Peck. The fourth part of a 
bushel ; to strike with a pickaxe. 

Pedestal. The base or sub- 
structure of a column, consisting of 
a base next the gi'ound, the dado or 
die forming the middle or main body, 
and the cornice or surbase at the 
top ; the two sides of a knee hole 
writing table are called ' * pedestals " ; 
also applied to a short pillar occur- 
ring at intervals in balustrading, etc. 

Pedestal Closet. That con- 
sisting of a pan exposed to view, 
more or less ornamental, sometimes 
fitted with an automatic seat. 

Pediment. A term applied to 
any triangular ornament or structure 
on the top of anything. In classic 
architecture it is similar to a gable 
in Gothic architecture, etc. A 
pediment consists of a triangular 
surface with two cornices on the 
sloping sides and a horizontal one 
beneath ; the enclosed space being 
called the tympanium. 

Peel. A square fortress tower 
on the Scottish border. 

Peg. a small wooden pin ; a 
small stake. 

Pegasus. A winged i^ed which 
sprang from the blood of Medusa, 
and, with a blow of its hoofs, pro- 
duced the foimtain Hippocrene, 
whence poets were fabled to draw 
their inspiration. 



Peggies. Small-sized Lancashire 
slates; "best" peggies being ten 
inches to fourteen inches in length. 

Pegmatite. A variety of granite. 

Pellet Moulding. Same as 
Paternosters. 

Penates. The Roman gods of 
the store room and kitchen. 

Pencil. A cylinder or slip of 
graphite, crayon, etc. 

Pencil. A small brush used by 
painters for forming lines, etc. 

Pencilled. Painted, marked or 
drawn with a pencil ; radiating. 

Pendant. A hanging ornament 
or drop ; frequently used on the 
bottom of newels when they project 
below the ceiling ; any similar hang- 
ing ornament ; a hanging gaslight^ 
as from a ceiling. 

Pendant Post. The vertical wall 
post in a hammer beam roof. 

Pendent. Hanging ; overhang- 
ing. , 

Pendentive. The portion of a 
groined ceiling or vault resting on a 
pier, or the corbellings resting on 
the internal angles of piers support- 
ing the portion from the springing 
to the apex. 

Pendentive Bracketing or Cave 
Bracketing. That springing from 
the rectangular walls of an apartment, 
upwards to the ceiling, and forming 
the horizontal part of a ceiling into 
a circle or ellipsis ; used in " coved 
ceilings " ; also called * * cove bracket- 
ing". 

Pendentive Cradling. The 
timber work for sustaining the lath 
and plaster work in vaulted ceilings, 
as pendentive bracketing, etc. 

Pend Stone. A stone suitable 
for building an arch. 

Pendulum. A contrivance con- 
sisting of a light rod or cord, lightly 
hung, with a heavy weight suspended 
from it, that if set swinging keeps 
regular time ; an appendage to a 
mechanical bell which continues to 
vibrate for some time after the bell 
has ceased to sound. 

Pendulum Slip. Same as Part- 
ing Slip or Parting Lath ; in some 
places called dividing slip or lath. 

Pene Hammering. Applying 
blows to the surface of a straight 
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piece of metal causing the side 
struck to become convex. 

Penetrale. The interior or most 
sacred part of a temple, which usually 
contained an altar dedicated to 
Jupiter Hercaeus. 

Penetralia. Formerly, small 
chapels dedicated to the Penates, 
in the innermost part of Roman 
houses. Same as Penetrale. 

Penitentiary . A house of correc- 
tion ; a small square building in 
monastic establishments in which a 
penitent confined himself for 
penance. 

Penmaenmawr Stone. Is chiefly 
used for paving ; splits easily ; ob- 
tained from North Wales. 

Pennyweight. A troy weight 
containing twenty-four grains. 

Pension. A French term for a 
boarding house or a boarding school. 

Penstock. A trough for supply- 
ing water to a mill, etc., furnished 
with a flood-gate. 

Pentacle. a figure formed by 
laying one equilateral triangle across 
another, the outline forming a six- 
pointed star. 

Pentadoron. a species of brick, 
five palms long ; used in ancient 
architecture. 

Pentagon. A plane figure having 
five angles. 

Pentagon. In fortifications, a 
fort with five bastions. 

Pentagonal. Having five 

angles. 

Pentagram. A pentacle. 

Pentagraph. See Pantograph. 

Pentahedral. Having five equal 
sides. 

Pentahedron. A solid figure 
having five equal sides. 

Pentahexahedral. Exhibiting 
five ranges of faces, one above the 
other, each with six faces. 

Pentalpha. An isosceles tri- 
angle described on each side of a 
pentagon, the outline forming a five- 
pointed star. 

Pentangular. Having five 
angles or comers. 

Pentaspas. An engine with five 
pulleys. 

Pentastyle. a building having 
five columns in front. 



Pentelic Marble. A statuary 
marble, similar to Parian but of 
finer quality ; obtained from Mount 
Pentelicus, near Athens. 

Penthouse. A projection or 
hood over a door, entrance, window 
or flight of steps for protection from 
the weather ; a shed standing aslope 
from the main building, as a *Mean 
to". 

Pentice. a penthouse ; a slop- 
ing roof. 

Pentile. a tile so formed as to 
cover the sloping part of a roof. 

Pentroof. a roof whose slope 
is on one side only ; also applied to 
a roof with two equal sloping sides 
or pitches. 

Penumbra. The partial shadow 
between the full light and the total 
shadow caused by an opaque body 
intercepting the light from a lumin- 
ous body ; the boundary of light 
and shade. 

Peppercorn Rent. A nominal 
rent. 

Pepbrino. a species of vol- 
canic rock ; said to be used for 
the foundations of the capitol at 
Rome. 

Perambulator. In surveying, 
a wheel or instrument for measuring 
distances ; also called " pedometer " 
and "surveying wheel". 

Perbend. a stone extending 
through the thickness of a wall ; 
also called "perpent" or "per- 
pend ". 

Per Cent. By the hundred. 

Percentage. An allowance per 
cent. 

Perch. A small projecting beam^ 
bracket or corbel near the altar of 
a church. 

Perch or Pole . A lineal measure 
of five and a half yards. 

Perch of Land. Contains thirty 
and a quarter square yards, but 
sometimes varies according to the 
district. 

Percolate. Said of water pass- 
ing through the soil into a well. 

Percolation. Filtration ; the 
act of percolating through the soil. 

Perennials. Plants which die 
down in winter but revive again 
each summer. 
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Pbrfbct ELAsncrrr. Is when 
the original shape or figure is 
quickly and completely recovered. 

Perflation. The complete and 
rapid changing of the air inside a 
building by opening doors and 
windows, so as to cause a forcible 
air stream, as distinguished from 
continuous and imperceptible ven- 
tilation by small openings. 

Pebfobatb. To make a hole by 
boring. 

Perforation. A hole or aper- 
ture bored ; the act of boring. 

Perforated Bricks. Those 
having cylindrical holes through 
their thickness, or they are some- 
times pierced with different p>at- 
tems. 

Perforated Glass. That havii^ 
perforations running across the 
width of the pane ; they are some- 
times manufactured in the glass, or 
cut out afterwards ; used for the 
purpose of ventilation. 

Peribolos. a court surrounding 
« temple ; a court or enclosure with 
a wall ; frequently ornamented with 
statues, etc. 

Periclase. a mineral with a 
perfect cubic cleavage. 

Pbridodbcahedral. Noting a 
<jrystal, the primitive form of which 
is a four-sided prism, and the second- 
ary form is a twelve-sided prism ; 
called a perihexahedral when the 
secondary form is a six-sided 



pnsm. 

Peridrome or Peridromus. 



In 



ancient architecture, the open space 
of a periptery between the columns 
and the walls. 

Perimeter. The outer boundary 
of a body or figure ; same as cir- 
cumference in a figure of circular 
form. 

Periphery. The circumference 
of a circle or ellipse. Same as Peri- 
meter. 

Peripolygonal. Having a great 
number of sides or angles. 

Peripteral. Having a range of 
columns all round an edifice. 

Periptery. A temple or edifice 
environed by a range of insulated 
columns ; the range of columns 
itself. 



I Pkristtle. a range of columns 
, round a building or square ; an en- 
closure with columns on three sides ; 
' same as an ecclesiastical cloister. 

pERiSTTUiriL A continued row 
or series of rows of columns all 
round a court, buildipg, square or 
' cloister. 

I Perithy redes. Same as Ancones. 
J Peritomous. Cleaving in more 
than one direction parallel to the 
axis. 

Permanent Hardness. When 
water remains hard after boiling the 
hardness is said to be permanent. 
See Temporary Hardness. 

Permanent Set. The alteration 
I of shape produced by straining or 
bending a piece of material beyond 
its elastic limit. 

Permeability. The state of 
being |>ermeable. 

Permeable. That which may be 
{passed through by a fluid, as water 
through strata. 

Permeate. To pass through, as 
water through strata. 

Permeation. The act of passing 
through the pores or interstices, as 
of strata, etc. 

Permian. A term applied to the 
lower division of the new red sand- 
stone rocks ; so called from the con- 
spicuous development of them in 
Perm, Central Russia. 

Permissive Bill. A biU giving 
two-thirds of the ratepayers of a 
parish the right to refuse licenses for 
the sale of intoxicating liquor within 
its limits. 

Peroxide. The oxide of a given 
base which contains the greatest 
quantity of oxygen. 

Peroxidise. To oxidise to the 
utmost degree. 

Perpend, Perbbnd or Perpbnt 
Stone. Is usually called a bonder 
or bond stone ; it is a large stone 
reaching entirely through a wall so 
that it shows a fair face on both 
sides. 

'Perpend. In bricklaying, a 
vertical joint; to "keep the per- 
pends " is to keep the vertical joints 
or "perpends" in a perpendicular 
line or plumb. 

Perpender. a coping stone. 
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Perpendicular. At right angles 
to a given horizontal line or surface ; 
vertical. 

Perpendicular Style op Archi- 
tecture. That from the years 1399 
to 1547, characterised by the up- 
right lines of mouldings in windows 
and doorways, often a combination 
of square heads with pointed arches. 

Perpends. In bricklaying, are 
bits of six or eight courses of bricks 
in height, set at the quoins or ex- 
ternal angles and at intervals along 
a wall (to form gauges), carefully 
plumbed and levelled across from 
one to another, the intervening parts 
being then filled in. This method is 
used to prevent constant recourse to 
the plumbrule and level. 

Perpends. In slating, are the 
joints in every alternate course 
which should run in a straight line 
from eaves to ridge, so as to "keep 
the perpends ". 

Perpetual Curate. Formerly, 
a minister in charge of a parish 
where there is no spiritual rector or 
vicar, but where the tithes are un- 
appropriated (perpetual curates are 
now called vicars). 

Perpetual Motion. A motion 
which is renewed from itself without 
other intervention ; it has never 
been perfected. 

Perpetual Screw. A screw 
which works in a toothed wheel. 

Perron. A flight of steps lead- 
ing up to the outside entrance to a 
principal floor ; any staircase outside 
of a building. 

Perseus. The son of Zeus and 
Danae, and the slayer of the gorgon 
Medusa. 

Persian Blinds. Venetian blinds. 

Persian Red. A pigment made 
from chromates of lead produced by 
boiling white .lead with a solution of 
bichromate of potash, the tint being 
produced by the employment of 
sulphuric acid. 

Persians. Male figures employed 
to support entablatures in place of 
columns ; when female figures are 
used they are termed caryatides. 

Persian Wheel. A large wheel 
with buckets on the rim, for raising 
water. 



Persienne. The French term 
for a Venetian shutter. 

Personal Estate. Personalty. 

Personalty. Movable property 
as distinguished from lands and 
houses. 

Perspective. The art of repre- 
senting objects on a plane surface 
with the same effect to the eye as 
the presentation of the objects 
themselves. 

Perspective Plane. One drawn 
according to the rules of perspec- 
tive. 

Perspective Plane. That in- 
terposed between the original objects 
and the eye of the spectator, and 
whereon the objects are delineated. 

Perspectograph. An instru- 
ment for mechanically drawing ob- 
jects in perspective. 

Perspectography. The theory 
or the art of perspective. 

Persulphate. The sulphate of a 
metal which contains the greatest 
relative quantity of acid. 

Perterebration. The act of 
boring. 

Pertuse or Pertused. Punched ; 
pierced with holes. 

Pertusion. The act of punching 
or piercing ; a hole made by punch- 
ing. 

Pervious Strata. Those capable 
of absorbing water, e.g., chalk and 
other limestones. 

Pest House. A hospital for 
persons infected with any contagious 
disease, to prevent communication 
with others. 

Pestle. An implement used in 
braying substances in a mortar. 

Petalite. a mineral like quartz. 

Petasus. The winged cap of 
Mercury ; a common felt hat worn 
in classic times. 

Petersburg Standard. A 
timber measure or standard which 
equals 165 cubic feet of timber ; 
all timber is usually brought to and 
sold by this standard. 

Petr^ean. Pertaining to rock or 
stone. 

Petrescbnce. The changing into 
stone. 

Petrescent. Converting into 
stone. 
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Petrification. The process of 
petrifying ; the state of being petri- 
fied ; a body incrusted with stony 
matter. 

Petrify. To convert into stone 
or a strong substance ; to become 
stone or of a stony hardness. 

Petrifying Silicate. A liquid 
used as a damp-proof coating for 
external walls, new plaster or damp 
internal walls, to allow of their 
being painted or papered without 
delay. 

Petroleum. A liquid bitumen 
exuding from rocks. 

Petroline. a distillation of 
petroleum. 

Petrology. The study of rocks 
and their mineral structure. 

Petrous. Like stone ; stony ; 
rocky. 

Petrosilex. Rock flint. 

Petuntse. A kind of fine clay 
used in the manufacture of porcelain. 

Petworth Marble. A variety 
of marble found in the Weald clay at 
Petworth, in Sussex. 

Pew. An enclosed seat in a 
church, of more or less pretension. 

Pewter. An alloy consisting of 
from four to five parts of tin to one 
of lead ; used for covering counters, 
draining boards, etc. 

Pewterer. a smith who works 
in pewter. 

Phaeton. The son of Helios and 
Clymene, who, having obtained per- 
mission to drive the chariot of the 
sun for one day, would have set the 
world on fire had not Jupiter trans- 
fixed him with a thunderbolt. 

PHALANGiE. A term applied by 
Vitruvius to a kind of wooden 
rollers ; used to transport heavy 
masses of stone, etc., from one place 
to another. 

Pharmacolite. Native arsenite 
of lime. 

Pharmacy. A chemist's shop. 

Pharos or Pharus. An ancient 
lighthouse ; so named from a light- 
house on the island of Pharos. 

Phase, Phasis. Transparent 
green quartz. 

Phbasantry. a building or 
house for breeding, rearing and 
keeping pheasants. 



Phenol. Carbolic acid. 

Pheon. In heraldry, the barbed 
head of a dart. 

Phillipsite. a monoclinic sili- 
cate of alumina. 

Philomela. The daughter of 
Pandion, king of Athens, changed 
by the gods into a nightingale. 

Philosopher's Stone. An 

imaginary stone sought for by the 
alchemists in the belief that it 
transmuted the baser metals into 
gold. 

Phlogiston, The supposed prin- 
ciple of inflammability ; the matter 
of fire in composition with other 
bodies. 

Phcebus. Apollo ; the sim. 

Phcenix. a fabulous female bird 
of Arabia, feigned to live for five or 
six hundred years in the desert, to 
immolate herself on a funeral pyre, 
and to rise from her ashes in 
renewed youth. 

Phonetics. The science of 
sounds, especially of the human 
voice. 

Phonics or Phonetics. The 
science or doctrine of sounds. Same 
as Acoustics. 

Phonolite. Clinkstone. 

Phonoscope. An instrument for 
translating sound vibrations into 
visible figures. 

Phosgen, Phosgene. Generating^ 
Hght. 

Phosphite. A salt of phosphor- 
ous acid. 

Phospholite. An earth united 
with phosphoric acid. 

Phosphorate. To combine or 
impregnate with phosphorus. 

Phosphor Bronze. Consists of 
any bronze or brass alloy mixed with 
a small proportion of phosphorus ; 
used for bearings, or in positions 
where it is subject to shocks. 

Phosphoresce. To give out a 
phosphoric light. 

Phosphorescence. The property 
of emitting light under certain con- 
ditions ; a phosphoric light. 

Phosphoret. a combination of 
phosphorus with a base. 

Phosphoric Acid. An acid 
formed by combining phosphorus, 
with oxygen. 
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Phosphorus. A combustible 
substance of a yellowish colour, and 
luminous in the dark. 

Photochromy. The art or pro- 
cess of photography in colours. 

Photoelectric. Denoting photo- 
graphs produced by the electric light. 

Photoengraving. Any process 
for producing printing blocks by 
photography. 

Photogen. Any light hydrocar- 
bon obtained by distilling coal, 
shale, peat, etc., and used for burn- 
ing in lamps. 

Photoglyphy. a process of 
photographic engraving. 

Photograph. A photographic 
picture ; to take a picture by photo- 
graphy. 

Photographic. Pertaining to, 
obtained by, or used in photography. 

Photography. The art of pro- 
ducing pictures by the action of 
certain sensitive substances under 
the influence of light. 

Photogravure. Any method of 
producing, by photography, plates 
for printing in a copper-plate press. 

Photolithograph. a picture 
produced. 

Photolithography. A mode of 
producing, by photography, designs 
upon stones, from which impres- 
sions may be taken at a lithographic 
press. 

Photology . The science of light. 

Photometer. A contrivance for 
computing the relative intensities of 
light. ■ 

Photometric, Photometrical. 
Pertaining to or obtained by a 
photometer. 

Photometry. Measurement of 
the relative intensities of lights. 

Photophone. An instrument for 
communicating sounds by the agency 
of light. 

Phototype. A block produced 
by photoengraving. 

Phylite. a hydrated silicate of 
alumina occurring in small shining 
scales in a clay state. 

Physics. A study of the pheno- 
mena presented by bodies. 

Piastre. A coin of various 
values. The gold piastre of Turkey 
= 2-16d. ; the silver piastre = 2-lld. ; 



the Egyptian piastre = 2*46d. ; the 
Spanish piastre is synonymous with 
the dollar = about 4s. ; the old 
Italian piastre was equivalent to 
about 3s. 7d. 

Piazza. An open area or square ; 
a covered walk or portico ; an open 
square surrounded by buildings, the 
upper storeys of which are generally 
supported over an arched prome- 
nade by pillars ; also appUed to the 
colonnade itself. 

Pica. A size of type, the stan- 
dard of measurement in printing. 

PiCAMAR. An oily body, one of 
the products of the distillation of 
wood tar. 

Pick. A sharp-pointed tool for 
digging, used by excavators ; a 
pickaxe ; a hammer pointed at both 
ends, used in dressing stone. 

Pick. To "pick "a lock is to 
open it by any contrivance except 
the proper key. 

Pickaxe. An axe with a sharp 
point at one end and a broad blade 
at the other ; also applied to a 
** pick " used in excavating. 

Picket. A pale of a fence ; a 
trades unionist set to watch a shop, 
factory, etc., during labour disputes ; 
a sharpened stake used in fortifica- 
tions. 

Pickling. One method consists 
of wrought iron being dipped in 
dilute acid and then washed in 
water ; also applied to methods of 
preserving wood. 

Picklock. An instrument for 
opening locks without a key. 

PiCTA. A representation of the 
Virgin and the dead Christ. 

Picture Gallery. A building 
or apartment for the exhibition of 
pictures. 

Picture Rail. A small moulding 
round a room near the ceiling from 
which to suspend hooks and picture 
cords. 

PicuL. A Chinese weight of 
1331 lb. 

Piece. A roll of wallpaper which 
should be thirty-six feet long and 
twenty-one inches wide ; French 
wallpapers are in ** pieces" or rolls 
nine yards long and eighteen inches 
wide. 
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Piece Work. Work done by the 
job or piece. 

PiEDROiT. The French term for 
a pier ; a pilaster without a capital 
and base. 

PiEND. -A n arris ; a salient 
angle ; a hip. (Scotch term.) 

PiBND Check. The rebate formed 
on the piend or angle at the bottom 
of the riser of a stone step of a stair 
to catch upon the angle formed at 
the top of the under step. (Scotch 
term.) 

PiEND End. a term applied in 
some parts to the gable end of a 
building. 

Pier. A term applied to a stone 
or brick pillar, or a projection from 
the face of a wall for strength or to 
carry additional weight. 

Pier. A pillar or mass of stone 
or brickwork for supporting an arch, 
the timbers of a bridge or other 
building ; also applied to pillars in 
Norman and Gothic architecture. 

Pier Glass. A mirror between 
windows. 

Pier Table. A table between 
windows. 

Pierre-perdue. A method of 
forming foundations in water, by 
throwing down masses of stone at 
random over the site of the work 
until the mass reaches the surface 
of the water, when the work is 
carried on in the usual way. 

PiETRA-DURA. The finest kind of 
Florentine mosaic work. 

Pig. An oblong mass of unforged 
iron, lead or other metal ; they 
generally weigh about a hundred- 
weight. 

Pigeon Hole. A small compart- 
ment for papers, in a cupboard, 
etc. 

Pig Iron. Rough bars of un- 
purified cast iron produced by the 
blast furnace ; it is classed as grey, 
mottled, white or specular iron. 

Pigments. Those coloured sub- 
stances which, mixed with certain 
vehicles, are used for painting pur- 
poses. 

Pig of Lead. Is usually three 
feet long and weighs one and a 
quarter to one and a half cwt. 
according to the district. 



Pig's Lug. In plumbing, a 
method of forming an angle by 
folding up the lead into a crease. 

PiL^. Square blocks upon the 
epistylia over the columns in a 
basilica for supporting the timbers 
of the roof ; also applied to but- 
tresses built against the walls of a 
jetty. 

Pilaster. A square column or 
pillar usually set within a wall. 
Pilasters are also used in shop 
fronts, the trussets or brackets 
being sometimes fixed to them ; 
also used in counter fronts, etc. 

Pile. In electricity, a series of 
plates so arranged as to produce a 
current. 

Pile. A large building or an 
edifice. 

Pile. A square or round timber 
driven into the soil to increase the 
supporting power under a founda- 
tion. 

Pile Driver or Engine. An 
engine for driving piles. 

Pile Hoop or Collar. A ring of 
iron placed on the head of a pile to 
prevent splitting while being driven. 

Pile Shoe. An iron point with 
side straps to allow the pile to 
penetrate the soil without being 
damaged. 

Pile Worm. A worm found in 
piles. 

Pillar. A detached column of 
irregular form, deviating from the 
proportions of the columns of the 
orders ; pillars are either simple or 
compound ; usually applied in Gothic 
architecture. 

Pillar Cap. The top of a pillar 
usually of a more or less ornamental 
form ; generally applied to a gate 
pillar. 

Pillared. Supported by pillars ; 
like a pillar. 

Pillory. A wooden frame sup- 
ported on a pillar and furnished 
with holes, through which the head 
and hands of a person were put, so 
as to expose him to public disgrace ; 
abolished in 1837. 

Pillow. The baluster side of the 
Ionic capital. 

Pilot Engine. A locomotive 
sent in advance to clear the line. 
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PiMELiTE. A greasy green clay. 

Pin. In joinery, pegs of wood 
used for securing a tenon in a 
mortise ; also applied to the pegs 
or dovetails in a dovetailed joint. 

Pin. Also called ''trenail"; a 
cylindrical piece of wood ; used to 
connect and strengthen pieces of 
framing at the mortise and tenon 
joint. 

PiNACOTHECA. A picture gallery, 
as the public gallery at Munich so 
called. 

Pinaster. The cluster pine of 
the south of Europe. 

Pincers. An instrument with 
two claws for drawing out nails or 
gripping things which are required 
to be held fast. 

Pinch Bar. An iron crowbar 
with the end flattened. 

Pinchbeck. An alloy of copper 
and zinc in the proportion of four 
to one ; so called from the name of 
the inventor. 

Pine. A general term applied to 
cone-bearing trees whose timber is 
much used ; imported from America, 
Norway, Riga, Memel, etc. 

Pine Chaffer. An insect de- 
structive to Scotch firs. 

Pine-Hammered. Surface ham- 
mering, as granite curbing. 

Pinery. A hothouse where pine- 
apples are raised. 

PiNETUM. A plantation of pine 
trees. 

Pinhold. The place at which the 
pin holds or bites. 

Pinhole. The small aperture or 
hole for the reception of a pin. 

Pinion. A small wheel with its 
cogs working in those of a larger 
one ; a spindle having several 
notches for the teeth of a wheel 
which turns it round. 

PiNiTE. An amorphous hydrous 
silicate of alumina. 

Pink. A light red pigment or 
colour ; to pierce with small round 
holes for ornament. 

Pinnacle. A small spire, or any 
structure that caps or rises above 
the top or roof of a building or but- 
tress. 

Pinning Up. In underpinning, 
is the act of driving the wedges 



under the work, i.e., wall, so as to 
make it bear upon the work below. 

Pin Rail. A hat rail. 

Pint. The eighth part of a gallon, 
containing 34*659 cubic inches. 

Pintle. A pin or bolt ; a pivot pin. 

Pioneer. Oiie of a body of 
soldiers whose duty it is to clear 
and repair roads, bridges, etc., for 
troops on the march. 

Pipe. A wine measure usually 
containing two hogsheads or 105 
imperial or 126 wine gallons. 

Pipe. Any tube for the convey- 
ance of gas, water, etc. 

Pipe Clay. A variety of clay 
used for tobacco pipes. 

Pipkin. A small earthen boilei*. 

Piscina. A basin or sink within 
a niche near the altar in Roman 
Catholic churches ; a water drain 
near the altar ; also applied by the 
Romans to a fish pond, a shallow 
reservoir, etc. 

Pise. Stiff earth or clay inserted 
into a wall. 

Pise Walling. Is composed of 
earth of a loamy nature with a large 
proportion of stones or gravel 
rammed down between two rows 
of wooden casing. 

Pisolite. A calcareous stone 
made up of pea-like globular con- 
cretions. 

PisoPHALT, PissASPHALT. As- 
phalt. 

PisSASPHALT. Earth pitch ; a 
variety of petroleum. 

PissoiR. A urinal. 

PiSTAREEN . A Spanish silver coin, 
value 9d. 

Piston. The movable solid disc 
fitting tightly into a hollow cylinder, 
and capable of being driven up or 
down by pressure from above or 
below. 

Piston Displacement. Is the 
stroke of the piston in inches multi- 
plied by the area of the piston in 
square inches ; the product is the dis- 
placement in cubic inches. 

Piston Rod. The rod attached 
to the piston to communicate its 
motion to the crank. 

Pit. The giound floor of a 
theatre ; a large deep hole in the 
ground. 
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Pit. a greenhouse sunk in the 
earth to secure uniformity of 
temperature. 

Pitch. A thick black substance 
obtained by boiling down tar ; to 
smear, paint or pay over with pitch 

Pitch. A term generally applied 
to the inclination of a roof, stairs, 
etc. 

Pitch Board. A small triangular 
piece of wood of the required size ; 
used in staircasing for striking out 
the strings, etc. 

Pitch Circle. The circle of con- 
tact of a cogwheel in gear. 

Pitched Faced Masonry. That 
in which the face of the stone is 
roughly dressed. 

Pitched Faced Stones. Those 
in which the arris is clearly defined 
by a line, beyond which the rock is 
cut away by the pitching chisel so as 
to give edges that are approximately 
true. 

Pitcher. A small, rough paving 
stone about eight or nine inches 
thick. 

Pitcher. An instrument for 
piercing the ground. 

Pitching or Pitcher Paving. 
A paving made with *' pitchers ". 

Pitching Piece. In staircasing, 
a horizontal timber which supports 
the upper ends of the carriages 
when there are winders. 

Pitching Piece. The piece of 
timber fastened to the wall to take 
the upper ends of the rafters in a 
lean-to roof. 

Pitching Tool or Chisel. A 
mason's chisel having a bevelled 
instead of a cutting edge ; used with 
the hammer for pitching or knocking 
off the irregularities or waste lumps 
on stone. 

Pitch of a Rivet. The distance 
from centre to centre. 

Pitch op a Roof. The slope or 
inclination of its sides. 

Pitch of a Saw. The slope of 
the face of the teeth. 

Pitch of a Screw. The distance 
it advances in making one complete 
turn. 

Pitch Pine (Pinus rigida). Is 
very similar to red deal only the 
grain is more distinct, contains more 



resin, and is much heavier. The 
ornamental grain is due to the annual 
rings. In conversion, as many boards 
as possible are cut tangent to the 
annual rings. Imported in logs 
averaging sixteen inches square and 
twenty to eighty feet long, and in 
planks three to five inches thick, 
ten to fifteen inches (or more) in 
width, and twenty to forty-five feet 
long ; it is subject to heartshakes 
and cupshakes. Pitch pine ob- 
tained from the southern states of 
North America is considered the 
best. 

Pitch Stone. A volcanic rock 
resembling indiurated pitch. 

Pit Coal. Mineral coal. 

Pith. The soft spongy substance 
in the centre of a tree. 

Pitman. See Top Sawyer. 

Pit Sand. That procured from a 
pit, and having an angular grain and 
a porous rough surface ; it often con- 
tains clay and similar impurities. 

Pit Saw. Is a large two-handle 
saw requiring two men to work it ; 
the timber to be sawn is placed over 
a pit, 'and sawn vertically up and 
down by the two men, one being in 
the pit and the other on the top 
guiding the saw ; the former is 
termed a '* pitman" and the latter 
a **top sawyer". A "pitman" is 
also called a ** bottom sawyer" in 
some districts. 

PiTTACAL. A blue substance with 
a bronze-like lustre, obtained from 
wood tar. 

PiTTACAL. A dark blue substance 
obtained from wood tar. 

PiTTiciTE, PiTTiziTE. Pitchy iron 
ore. 

Pivot. A small stud, pin or 
point on which anything turns. 

Pivot Frames. Window sashes 
hung on pivot frames either verti- 
cally or horizontally. 

Pivot Piers. Are sometimes 
built hollow for economy ; they are 
circular in form and larger on the 
top. 

Pix. A little box or chest in 
which the consecrated host is kept 
in Roman CathoUc churches. 

Place Bricks or Grizzles. Are 
chiefly used for filling in brick 
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nogged par.titioiis ; when used for 
exterior work they are generally 
rendered in cement to protect them 
from decay. They are bad weather- 
ing bricks, being soft, weak and 
under burnt owing to their coming 
from the outside of the kiln ; they 
are generally reddish in colour. 

Placer. Any mineral deposits 
not classed as veins. 

Plafond. Any soffit ; the ceiling 
of a room whether flat or arched ; 
the underside of the projection of 
the larmier of the cornice ; the 
French for ceiling. 

Plain. Void of ornament ; 
smooth ; level. 

Plain Aeches. In brickwork, 
are those in which the bricks are 
not cut or shaped in any way, such 
as in tunnels, bridges, etc. 

Plain Fished Joint. That made 
by butting the ends of two pieces of 
timber and then placing two short 
pieces, called *' timber fish plates," 
across the joint, the whole being 
bolted together ; sometimes iron 
plates are used, called ** fish plates," 
instead of the short pieces of timber. 

Plain Grounds. Wall hangings 
or papers self-coloured, i.e., of one 
colour only. 

Plain Jamb Linings. In joinery, 
applied to any lining that is made 
up of one flat board or surface. 

Plain Locks. Have no internal 
arrangement whatever and can be 
opened by any key of the right size. 

Plain Rough Rolled Plate 
Glass. Has very narrow parallel 
ridge lines close together. 

Plain Tile. A flat roofing tile 
about ten inches long and six inches 
wide. 

Plain Work. In masonry, the 
removal of the irregularities of the 
stone so as to obtain a plain face or 
flat or even surface ; the labour itself. 

Plain Work, Chiselled or Ran- 
dom-Tooled Work. Consists of 
chiselling down the inequalities left 
by the saw, punch or point, and 
leaving the chisel marks running at 
random all over the surface of the 
stone. 

Plan. A horizontal section sup- 
posed to be taken (in buildings) on I 



the level of the floor through the 
solid parts of the walls so as to show 
their various thicknesses, and situa- 
tion and dimensions of the various 
rooms, etc. ; any drawing of any 
projected work on paper. 

Planary. Pertaining to a plane. 

Planceer. The soffit of an open- 
ing or stair ; the soffit of the corona 
of a cornice. 

Planch. To cover with planks. 

Planchbtte. The French term 
for a small board. 

Plane. A tool for smoothing 
boards ; to make smooth with a 
plane. 

Plane. Any surface parallel to 
the horizon ; any surface that coin- 
cides in every direction with a 
straight line. 

Plane Angle. One contained 
under two lines and surfaces ; so 
termed to distinguish it from a solid 
angle ; also spelt ** plain angle ". 

Plane Geometry. The geometry 
of figures on a plane surface. 

Plane of Saturation. The level 
at which water in an underground 
formation naturally stands. 

Planer. A planing machine ; one 
who, or that which, planes or levels. 

Plane Table. An instrument 
marked off" into degrees from the 
centre ; used in surveying. 

Plane Trees. Any species of 
the genus Platan us. 
' Plane Trigonometry. That 
branch of mathematics whose ob- 
ject is the investigation and calcula- 
tion of the sides and angles of plain 
triangles. 

Planet Wheel. A wheel re- 
volving round or within the circum- 
ference of the wheel by which it is 
driven. 

Planimeter. An instrument to 
measure the area of a plane figure. 

Planimetry. The mensuration 
of plane surfaces. 

Planing Machine. A machine 
for truing or planing wood or metal. 

Planish. To polish by hammer- 
ing. 

Planisher. a tool to polish or 
smooth brass. 

Planisphere. A sphere projected 
on a plane. 
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Plank. A piece of sawn timber 
not less than eleven inches broad 
and from two to six inches thick. 

Plano. Signifying flat. 

Plano-Concave. Flat on one side 
and concave on the other. 

Plano-Conical. Level on one 
side and conical on the other. 

Plano-Convex. Flat on one side 
and convex on the other. 

Plano-Horizontal. Having a 
level horizontal surface or position. 

Plant. The machinery, tools, 
scafl'olding, etc., used to carry out a 
piece of work. 

Plant. To ' ' plant " is to lay the 
foundation courses of masonry. 

Plantations. Slates 13 x 10 
inches ; they are sold by the 
thousand of twelve hundred. 

Planted or Laid in Mouldings. 
Those made of separate pieces of 
stufl' and fixed on to the woodwork 
to be ornamented. 

Planted On. In joinery, a term 
applied to any separate piece of stuff 
** planted on " or fixed to another. 

Plaque. A flat plate upon which 
enamels, etc., are painted; the 
enamel itself; any similar decora 
tive plate. 

Plash. A branch partly lopped 
and bound to others ; to interweave 
branches. 

Plashing. The dashing of colour- 
ing matter on walls in imitation of 
granite, etc. 

Plashing. Cutting branches half 
through and interweaving them with 
others to form a hedge. 

Plasm. A mould or matrix in 
which anything is cast or formed. 

Plasma. A variety of quartz or 
chalcedony. 

Plaster. A composition of lime, 
water and sand ; used to finish off 
the walls of a room. 

Plasterer. The operator whose 
work consists of covering walls, ceil- 
ings, brick or wood partitions, etc., 
with cements, limes and plaster ; he 
also prepares or runs the mouldings, 
string courses, cornices and enrich- 
ments that appear in relief on the 
exterior and interior of a building, 
when they are of the above mate- 
rials. 



Plastering. Laying the first 
coat on a lathed partition or ceil- 
ing ; a covering of plaster. 

Plaster of Paris. Consists of 
calcined gypsum. 

Plaster Stone. Gypsum. 

Plastic. Capable of being 
moulded, as clay, etc. 

Plastic, Strong or Pure Clays. 
Those composed of silica andalumina, 
and only containing a small propor- 
tion of lime, magnesia, or other salts ; 
this clay is sometimes called by the 
brick-maker *^ foul clay ". 

Plastography. Formation of 
figures in plaster. 

Plat. A small plot of ground ; 
in Scotland, a landing in a staircase. 

Platband. A border of flowers ; 
a border. 

Platband. A flat square mould- 
ing whose projection is less than its 
breadth ; the lintel of a door or 
window ; a fillet between the flut- 
ings of a column. 

Plate. A flat piece of wrought 
metal. 

Plate. A general term applied 
to almost all horizontal timbers which 
are laid on walls, as wall plates, etc. 

Plateau. A broad flat space of 
elevated land. 

Plate Girder or Riveted Plate 
Girders. Are those of I section, 
built up with iron plates and con- 
nected by angle iron, held together 
by rivets. 

Plate Glass. A fine kind of glass 
cast in thick plates on an iron table 
and rolled out under a roller ; also 
called ** British plate glass ". 

Plate Iron. Wrought iron in 
plates. 

Plate Layer. One who lays rails^ 
as for a railway. 

Platemark. a legal mark in- 
dicative of the quality of a metal. 

Plate Metal. Consists of run- 
ning liquid iron into cast-iron moulds 
lined with loam and kept cool with 
water circulating below them so that 
the iron is chilled and easily broken 
up. 

Plate Latch. A spring latch on 
an iron plate screwed to the door. 

Plate Rack. A rack, generally 
over the sink in a scullery, for the 
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reception of plates and dishes to 
drain after washing ; a fixture for 
the reception of plates and dishes. 

Plate Staple. That formed of a 
metal plate, for a lock. 

Plate Tracery. That having 
insertions of plain or ornamental 
circular apertures, without any 
projecting mouldings. '' Bar 

tracery " is that in which these 
openings and the arch heads are 
separated by a bar of equal thick- 
ness instead of by a plate. 

Platform. An assemblage of 
timbers placed level and raised 
above the general level ; in Scot- 
land, a flat roof. 

Platin. The seat of a machine 
tool on which the work is secured. 

Platina. Platinum. 

Plating. Covering anything with 
a metal plate. 

Platinoids. Metals found as- 
sociated with platinum. 

Platinum. A metal of a dull 
silver colour. 

Play. To pour or ** play " water 
on a fire, etc., from a hose. 

Play. The clearance allowed for 
a sash, drawer, etc., to slide. 

Play House. A theatre. 

Pleasure Grounds. Grounds 
tastefully laid out for pleasure. 

Plectrum. A small rod with 
which the ancients struck the lyre. 

Plerry. a term applied by 
quarrymen to the split along a line 
of imperfect cleavage in blocks of 
slate. 

Pliability. The tendency of a 
body to alter its form temporarily 
under different stresses. 

Pliers. A kind of pincers for 
bending, etc. 

Plinth. The plain projecting 
face at the foot of a wall immediately 
above the ground ; a square mem- 
ber forming the lower division of 
the base of a column or pedestal ; 
also applied to a skirting. 

Plinth Brick. A chamfered 
brick used for the top course of a 
plinth in a brick wall. 

Plinthite. a brick red mineral 
or clay. 

Plinthus. a brick or tile ; any 
rectangular parallelopiped. 



Pliocene. The most modem 
tertiary deposits. 

Plonge. In fortifications, the 
superior slope of a parapet. 

Plot. To make a plan ; a plat, 
site or small extent of ground. 

Plotting. The art of laying 
down or describing on paper the 
angles and lines of a plot of land, by 
any instrument used in surveying. 

Plotting Scale. A mathematical 
instrument, usually of box -wood, 
used in plotting ground. 

Plough. A joiner's tool for cut- 
ting grooves, which when formed 
are called '* plough grooves ". 

Ploughed and Tongued. Board- 
ing having a projecting tongue which 
fits into a groove in the next board, 
or both boards are grooved and a 
loose tongue slipped in. 

Plough Groove. A groove 
formed by a plane or a saw called a 
plough. 

Ploughshare. The portion of a 
plough which turns up the ground. 

Plug. A wooden peg driven 
into a hole made for it in a wall ; 
used for fixing joinery to. 

Plug. The peg of brass, attached 
to a chain, used for stopping the 
waste hole in a bath, lavatory basin, 
etc. 

Plug. In masonry, a kind of 
dowel made by running melted lead 
or fluid cement into a cavity made 
for its reception ; used for joining 
stones together. 

Plug. That part in a water tap 
which by turning round shuts off 
the water. 

Plug and Feathers, or Key and 
Feathers. Are terms applied to 
methods of splitting hard stones by 
means of a long tapering wedge — 
the plug or key — and wedge-shaped 
pieces of iron called feathers which 
are driven into holes previously 
drilled into the rock for their recep- 
tion, and thus forcibly split. 

Plug and Wedge. Consists of 
an iron conical plug with an eye at 
the top for a chain or hook to pass 
through, placed in a slightly larger 
conical hole sunk in the top of the 
stone directly over the centre of 
gravity, with an iron key-piece or 
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wedge slipped in by its side ; used 
for lifting large blocks of stone. 

Plug Cistern. A water-closet 
cistern in which the water is released 
by the lifting of a plug or the 
opening of a valve, the water run- 
ning only so long as the plug is sus- 
pended or the valve kept open. 

Plugging. Consists of driving 
small fir wedges or plugs into the 
joints of walls or in holes made by 
cutting out the mortar with a chisel ; 
used for fixing woodwork to walls. 

Plumb. Perpendicular ; vertical ; 
perfectly upright ; to adjust by a 
plumb line ; to set in a perpendicu- 
lar direction. 

Plumbago. A form of carbon 
used for making pencils. 

Plumb Bob or Plummet. A 
conical leaden weight attached to a 
line for ascertaining whether any- 
thing is perpendicular. 

Plumbed Up. Worked up to a 
true vertical surface. 

Plumber. A worker in lead, 
as the providing and fixing of flash- 
ings, gutters, cisterns, closets, gas 
pipes, etc. 

Plumber's Cement. Consists of 
black resin one part and brick dust 
two parts, well mixed by a melting 
heat. 

Plumber's Iron. An iron solder- 
ing iron. 

Plumber's Joint. A wiped 
joint. 

Plumbery. The business of a 
plumber ; works or articles in lead ; 
the place where lead is wrought. 

Plumbic. Pertaining to or con- 
taining lead. 

Plumbic Oxide. Is obtained 
from lead by freely exposing it in 
a molten state to the oxidising in- 
fluence of the common atmosphere. 

Plumbiferous. Producing or 
containing lead. 

Plumbing. The art of working 
in lead ; works or articles in lead. 

Plumbing. Working in lead. 

Plumb Line. A line perpendicu 
lar to the horizon, made by drop- 
ping a plump bob or plummet ; a 
line or cord with a plump bob at 
tached to it. 

Plumb Rule. Consists of a 



wood batten with a plump bob 
attached to it ; the cord is secured at 
the top of the batten allowing the 
plump bob to hang down within 
a few inches of the bottom where a 
hole is made for its reception to 
keep it steady ; used to determine 
the perpendicularity of a structure, 
as a wall, etc. 

Plummet. A plumb bob. 

Plumming. In mining, the 
operation of sounding the place 
where to sink an air shaft. 

Plunger. A cylinder used as a 
forcer or piston in pumps. 

Plunger. The solid piston of a 
force pump, a contrivance for forcing 
water through a trap to clean it. 

Plus. A character ( + ) used as a 
sign of addition. 

Pluteus. a wall to close the 
intervals between the columns of a 
building. 

Plutonic Rocks. Unstratified 
rocks, as granite, porphyry, etc. 

Plutonic Theory. The theory 
that unstratified rocks are due to 
igneous action. 

Pluvial. Humid; rainy; due to 
the action of rain. 

Pluviameter. a rain gauge. 

Ply. a twist, fold or plait. 

Plyers. a kind of balance used 
in raising or letting down a draw- 
bridge. 

Pneumatic Caisson. An air- 
tight chamber or box with no bottom, 
sunk under water to the bottom 
for the masonry of a pier to rest 
upon. 

Pneumatic Pile. A metal 
cylinder which is sunk by atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

Pneumatics. The science of 
elastic fluids, especially air. 

Pneumatology. Pneumatics. 

Pocket. The hole cut in a pulley 
style, for inserting the weights. 

Pocket. A hole in a wall for the 
end of a joist or beam. 

Pocket. Small sinkings (usually 
triangular, etc.) in tracery work. 

Pocket Piece. The piece cover- 
ing the ** pocket" in a pulley style, 
left loose to allow the weights to be 
put in ; it is kept in its place by the 
parting bead and stop bead. 
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Podium. A dwarf pedestal wall ; 
a low wall under a row of columns ; 
a continued pedestal ; a balcony ; a 
closed parapet employed instead of 
an open balustrade. 

Point. A railway switch ; to fill 
the joints of masonry or brickwork 
with mortarpressed in with a trowel. 

Point. The term "point," used 
by gas-fitters, merely applies to a 
point of light, i.e., one burner. It 
does not represent any fixed quan- 
tity of work, but varies according 
to circumstances. In an ordinary 
house the amount of gas-pipe does 
not vary considerably, nor the labour 
of fixing. 

Point. A mason's chisel with a 
small cutting edge. 

Point. In geometry, that which 
has neither length, breadth nor 
thickness. 

Pointed. Masonry or brick- 
work is said to be ** pointed " when 
it has had fresh mortar inserted into 
the joints after the wall has been 
built ; the old mortar is generally 
raked out to a shallow depth before 
inserting the new. 

Pointed Architecture. Gothic 
architecture. 

Pointed Work, Dabbed or 
Daubbed Work. Consists of bring- 
ing the faces of stones to a regular 
surface by picking them all over 
with the "point," giving it a pock- 
marked appearance ; stones dressed 
with a "point". 

Pointing. In masonry or brick- 
work, inserting fresh mortar into the 
joints after the wall has been built. 

Point of Distance. In perspec- 
tive, the distance of the drawing 
transferred upon the vanishing line 
from the centre, or from the point 
where the principal ray meets it. 

Point of Sight. In perspective, 
the place of the eye whence the 
drawing is viewed, or the centre of 
it. 

Point of View. The point of 
sight. 

Pointsman. A man in charge of 
switches on a railway. 

Polar. Pertaining to a magnetic 
pole, or situated near the poles of 
the earth. 



Polar Angle. The angle at a 
pole formed by two meridians. 

Polar Circles. The Arctic and 
Antarctic circles. 

Polar Distance. The distance 
of the circle of a sphere from its 
pole. 

Polarisation. A term given to 
internal local actions of cells which 
set up opposing E.M.F.'s to that of 
the cell ; the terminals of electricity 
generators are sometimes called 
poles, and the E.M.F. is measured 
at the terminals, hence "polarisa- 
tion ". 

Polarisation of Light. The 
resolution of all luminous vibrations 
into one orbit, which may be plain, 
elliptical or circular. 

PoLARiscoPB. An instrument for 
showing the phenomena of polarised 
light. 

PoLARiTE. A patent filtrating 
material used in sewage works. 

Polarity. A magnet suspended 
so that its movements are unre- 
stricted in any direction, will turn 
one point to the north and the other 
to the south, hence the north and 
south poles of the magnet. 

Polders. Low lands, under the 
level of the sea or a river, that have 
been drained and cultivated, and 
are protected by dykes. 

Pole. The terminal of a genera- 
tor. 

Pole. One of the two points in 
a body where the attractive or re- 
pelling force is greatest ; one of the 
points of the axis on which a sphere 
revolves. 

Pole. A rod or perch ; a measure 
of length of five and a half yards. 

Pole. In surveying, a long 
slender piece of wood, painted 
different colours, and shod with iron 
for sticking into the ground. 

PoLEMoscoPE. A glass with a 
mirror at an angle to view objects 
obliquely. 

Pole Plates. Timbers notched 
into roof trusses to carry the feet 
of the common rafters ; they are 
necessary when there is a gutter 
running parallel with the wall, or 
when a gutter is required between 
two roofs. 
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Poling Boards or Short Clead- 
INGS. Are upright planks about 
three feet long and one and a half 
thick ; used in long narrow excava- 
tions, such as trenches for founda- 
tions. 

Polished. In Scotland, applied 
to rubbed masonry. 

Polished Bricks. Those rubbed 
upon a bench plated with iron, to 
make their surfaces even, afterwards 
dressed in the same manner as a 
dressed brick. 

Polished Plate Glass. Chiefly 
used for shop windows, etc. ; it can 
be obtained of any thickness from 
an eighth to an inch thick ; it is 
composed of rough plate of good 
materials, the polishing being done 
by rubbing two plates together with 
emery or other powder between 
them. 

Polishing. Making smooth or 
glossy either with rubbing, varnish, 
pumice, etc. 

Polishing Stone. A method 
performed by rubbing first with fine 
sand and water under an iron rubber, 
then with emery, and, lastly, with 
putty and flannel. 

Poll or Polled. To split large 
flint or river pebbles ; sometimes 
used in walling. 

Pollard. A tree having its top 
cut of, or which has been frequently 
lopped or polled of its branches, a 
practice very injurious to good 
timber. 

Pollard Oak. A variety of oak 
produced by lopping off the heads 
and branches or otherwise tampering 
with oak trees for a number of years 
whilst growing. This treatment 
produces the formation of burrs and 
other abnormal excrescences ; used 
chiefly for veneers, or high -class 
cabinet work. 

Polled. Said of a tree having 
its top cut off. 

Pollute. To make foul or un- 
clean. 

Pollution. The act of polluting ; 
that which pollutes or makes foul or 
unclean. 

PoLYACOUSTic. Capable of mul- 
tiplying or increasing sound. An 
instrument for doing so. 



Polychromatic. Exhibiting a 
play of colours. 

Polychrome. Work executed in 
many colours. 

PoLYCHROMY The use of decora- 
tive colours. 

PoLYCHROMY. The ancient art 
of colouring statuary or buildings. 

PoLYFOiL. An ornament formed 
by a moulding disposed in a number 
of segments of circles. 

Polygon. A figure having more 
than four sides. Polygons are regular 
or irregular ; the former has all its 
sides and angles equal, whilst in the 
latter they are unequal. 

Polygonal or Polygonous. 
Having many angles. 

Polygonal Rag Work. Rubble 
walling with the face of the stones 
worked to a polygonal shape ; also 
called '* polygonal rubble ". 

Polygram. A figure consisting 
of many lines. 

Polygraph. A manifold writer ; 
a collection of different works. 

PoLYGRAPHY. The art of writing 
in or deciphering many ciphers. 

Poly HALITE. A brick red 
mineral. 

Polyhedral. Having many sides. 

Polyhedron. A geometrical 
solid containing many sides or 
planes. 

PoLYMNiTE. A stone marked 
with dendrites and black lines. 

Polyspast. A machine consist- 
ing of many pulleys. 

PoLYSTYLE. An edifice with 
numerous columns, or columns 
behind other columns, such as a 
portico with a row of inner columns. 

Polytechnic School. A school 
for instruction in many practical arts. 

Pome. A metal ball filled with 
hot water with which priests warm 
their hands at the altar. 

PoMEL or Pommel. A boss, 
knob or ball on the top of a spire, 
turret, etc. 

Pond. A body of still water ; a 
stagnant pool. 

Pontage. A duty paid on a 
bridge for maintaining it. 

Pontee. An iron instrument by 
which the hot glass is taken out of 
the glass pot. 
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PoNTiFiCE. The structure of a 
bridge. 

Pontifical. Bridge building. 

Pontoon. A flat-bottomed boat- 
like structure used for constructing 
temporary bridges. 

Pontoon BRiDaE. A bridge 
formed with pontoons. 

Pood. A Russian weight equal 
to thirty-six English pounds. 

Pool Holes. Holes made by 
sinking notches in hard blocks of 
stone, such as granite, and along 
the proposed line of fracture at 
distances apart varying with the 
hardness of the stone, wedges, 
gads, etc., are driven into the holes 
to split the stone into the required 
size. 

PooRHOUSE. A workhouse. 

Poor Laws. The body of laws 
relating to the maintenance of the 
poor. 

Poor Lime. A lime containing 
from 60 to 90 per cent, of carbonate 
of lime together with other im- 
purities ; slajies sluggishly, and will 
not take much sand. 

Poplar (Populus). A tree of 
several varieties, the black and the 
common white variety being the 
most esteemed ; it is light, tough, 
soft, not liable to shrink or swell, 
and is moderately durable if kept 
dry ; it is the nearest of all timber 
to being fireproof ; of a yellowish or 
brownish-white colour, of uniform 
texture, and without large medullary 
rays. Found in most parts of Eng- 
land. The Lombardy poplar is 
inferior. 

Poppet Head or Poppet. That 
part of a lathe holding the back 
centre, and which slides along the 
bed of the lathe to take the different 
lengths of stuff to be turned. 

Popples. Flint or river pebbles. 

Poppy Head. A finial of foliage 
or other ornaments in woodwork, 
as the termination of the ends of 
open church seats, often carved into 
a bunch of foliage. 

Poppy Oil. An oil extracted by 
pressure from the seeds of the poppy'; 
sometimes used for paint of light 
tints ; it should be colourless or of a 
very light yellow tinge — eventually 



becomes of a brownish hue ; free 
from smell; it is far inferior to 
linseed oil in drying and other 
qualities. 

PoRCATE. That formed in ridges. 

Porcelain. A fine white semi- 
transparent earthenware. 

Porcelainised. Altered by heat, 
so as to resemble porcelain. 

PoRCELLANiTE. A semi-vitrified 
clay. 

Porch. The * * Porch, " the school 
of the Stoics (from Zeno giving his 
lectures in the painted porch at 
Athens).' 

Porch. A vestibule ; a covered 
walk ; a hood placed over a door- 
way ; a small portico attached to 
but considerably lower than the 
main structure. 

Porch ERIE. The French term 
for a stable for pigs in abattoirs. 

Pores. Minute orifices or small 
interstices between the solid parts 
of bodies, as stone or wood, by 
which moisture or fluids are exhaled 
or absorbed. 

Porous. Having pores, as wood 
or stone. 

PoRPHYRiTic Granite. The term 
used for varieties in which large, 
distinct, independent crystals (some- 
times called horse's teeth) of feldspar 
occur. 

Porphyry. A dark - coloured 
rock composed of a compact feld- 
spathic base, and having crystals of 
feldspar of a lighter colour running 
through it. 

PoRPORiNO. A composition of 
mercury, tin and sulphur ; used by 
mediaeval artists instead of gold. 

Porrect. Extending forth 
horizontally, as a cantilever, etc. 

Port. A harbour; a sheltered 
piece of water into which vessels 
can enter and remain in safety. 

Porta. A gate in a wall enclos- 
ing any open space. 

Portable. Said of a small 
structure not secured to the earth 
in any way. 

Portage. The cost of carriage ; 
an entrance ; a port hole ; a break 
in a line of water communication, 
over which goods, etc., have to be 
carried. 
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Portal or Portail. The princi- 
pal front of a church, or that in 
which the principal entrance is 
placed. 

Portal. An arch over a door or 
gateway ; an opening for entrance 
under cover ; a gate. 

Port Bar. A bank at the mouth 
of a harbour ; a boom across a port 
to prevent entrance or egress. 

Port Charges or Dues. Charges 
payable on a ship or its cargo. 

Portcullis. A strong grated 
framing of timber, resembling a 
harrow, hung over the gateway of a 
fortress or castle. 

Porter. A gatekeeper ; a care- 
taker ; a doorkeeper. 

Portfolio. A large , portable 
case for keeping drawings, papers, 
etc., in. 

Port Hole. A steam passage 
out of a cylinder. 

Portico. A porch in front of a 
building with the roof in the form 
of a pediment supported by a row 
of columns. The pediment is the 
distinguishing feature of all the 
classic orders. Porticoes are classed 
as — 

Tetrastyle when having four columns. 
Hexastyle ,, „ six ,, 

Octostyle ,, ,, eight ,, 
Decastyle „ ,, ten ,, 

Portico. A covered walk, piazza 
or arched pathway having columns. 

PoRTicus. A walk covered by a 
roof supported by columns. 

Portiere Rod. A sliding rod 
fixed on the top of a door to hang a 
curtain on to exclude draught. 

Portland Cement. Is grey in 
colour ; that now in use is made 
fiom chalk and alluvial clay ; 
hydraulic in character ; first made in 
England about 1843 and in America 
about 1874. 

Portland Cement Stucco. Con- 
sists of a mixture of Portland 
cement and chalk. 

Portland Stone. A variety of 
oolite from the island of Portland ; 
used both as a building and paving 
stone ; of a dull whitish colour, 
heavy, and moderately hard. 

Port of Entry. A port having 
a custom house. 



Pose. The attitude of a figure,, 
statue, etc. 

Pose. In heraldry, said of a lion 
or beast standing still with all its 
feet on the ground. 

Positive. The point of a genera- 
tor where the positive current leaves 
it. 

Positive Electricity. Elec- 
tricity generated by the friction of 
glass. Same as Virtual Electricity. 

Positive Quality. A quantity 
aflected with the sign + . 

Post. A term applied in quarry- 
ing when the earth has been cleared 
down to the rock or *' post ". 

Post. A general term for any 
upright timber. 

Postern. Any small side door 
or gate ; usually employed in castel- 
lated architecture. 

Post Fence or Post and Rail 
Fence. A rough wooden fence 
composed of a row of posts con- 
nected by horizontal rails be- 
tween each post. 

PosTicuM. A porch to a door in 
the rear of a Greek or Roman temple 
or other building. 

PosTiQUE. In architecture, any- 
thing added as an ornament after. 

POSTSCENIUM or PARASCENIUM. 

The back part of a theatre. 

Pot. a metal or earthen vessel 
for holding or boiling liquids ; a size 
of paper 12^ x 15 inches. 

PoTAMOLOGY. A treatise on 
rivers ; the science of rivers. 

PoT Board. The lowest shelf of 
a kitchen dresser. 

PoTENCE. In heraldry, a cross 
resembling the head of a crutch. 

Potential. Applicable electric 
motive force corresponding to *• pres- 
sure " or " head" in hydraulics. 

Potential Difference. See 
Voltage. 

Pot Hole. A circular cavity in 
the rocky beds of rivers ; a peculiar 
cavity in chalk. 

PoTiCHOMANiA. The coating the 
inside of glassware with varnished 
paper, etc., to imitate painted ware 
or china. 

PoTiN. A composition of copper, 
lead, tin and silver of which Roman 
coins were made. 
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Pot Metal. A solder composed 
of two parts of lead to one of tin ; it 
has to be fused in a pot (hence the 
name) on the fire under considerable 
heat ; used for cisterns, gutterwork, 
etc. ; also an alloy of tin and copper. 

Pot Metal Glass. That having 
the colours mixed with the glass 
throughout. These colours are ob- 
tained by mixing metallic oxides, 
etc., with the glass when in a molten 
state. 

Pot Stone. An impure variety 
of soapstone formerly used for 
various utensils. 

Pottern. Pertaining to potters 
or pottery. 

Pottern Ore. A species of ore 
used by potters to glaze their ware. 

Potter's Clay. A variety of 
clay used by potters. 

Potter's Field. A public bury- 
ing place, especially in a city, for the 
poor. 

Pottery. Earthenware ; the 
place where it is made. 

Pottle. A liquid measure of four 
pints. 

Pound. A unit of weight con- 
sisting of twelve ounces troy or six- 
teen ounces avoirdupois ; an English 
coin of account consisting of 20s. 

Pourparty. a division among 
partners of land formerly held in 
common. 

Power. The rat-e of doing work ; 
a term applied to the force which, 
applied to a machine, produces 
motion. 

Power. In electricity, the rate 
of doing work. A generator has 
power in that it can send a current 
through a conductor by reason of 
its electro-motive force. The elec- 
trical unit of power is the watt. 

PoYNTELL. Paving formed into 
small lozenges or squares laid 
diagonally. 

PozzuoLANA. A naturally burnt 
earth of volcanic origin ; it is found 
in the form of a powder, somewhat 
coarse in grain ; of a brown, red, 
grey or yellow colour ; it is found 
at Pozzuoli, near Vesuvius, and 
other parts of southern Europe. 

PozzuoLANA Cement. A hydrau- 
lic cement made from pozzuolana. 
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PozzuoLANA Mortar. That 
made by adding to ordinary fat lime 
(or feebly hydraulic mortars) a pro- 
portion of pozzuolana that will make 
good its deficiency of clay. 

Practice. A rule in arithmetic 
for the abridgment of calculations. 

Prjscinctiones. The inside seat, 
step, passages or corridors Which 
separated the seats in a Roman 
theatre. 

Pr^texta. a long white Roman 
garment with a purple border. 

Prakrit. A Hindu language or 
dialect based on the Sanscrit, and 
which has been the source of various 
modern Indian languages. 

Prancing. In heraldry, applied 
to a horse rearing. 

Preaching Cross. A cross 
erected in the highway, at which 
the monks and others formerly 
preached. 

Preamble. The description 
(which precedes the quantities in 
each trade in the bill) of materials, 
how mixed, how to be used, and 
how the work is to be done. 

Prebend. The stipend or main- 
tenance granted to a canon of a 
cathedral or collegiate church out of 
its estate. 

Prebendal. Pertaining to a pre- 
bend or prebendary ; holding a pre- 
bend. 

Prebendary. A stipendiary of a 
cathedral. 

Prebbndaryship. The office^ 
rank or position of a prebendary. 

Preceptory. Formerly , a manor, 
or estate of a Knights Templar, 
on which a church was erected. 

Precious Metals. Gold and 
silver. 

Precincts. The space round a 
church or religious house usually 
enclosed with a wall. 

Precipitation. The throwing 
down of the solid particles of sewage 
by means of chemical action. 

Predial. Consisting of land or 
farms ; attached to land or farms. 

Preference Shares. Shares en- 
titled to a dividend before ordinary 
shares. 

Preferment. A superior place, 
especially in a church. 
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Preferred Stock. Stock which 
takes a dividend before other capital 
stock. 

Prelacy. The office or position 
of a prelate. 

Prelate . An ecclesiastical digni- 
tary of the highest order, as an 
archbishop, bishop, etc. 

Prblatbship. Prelacy. 

Premier. In heraldry, most 
ancient. 

Premise. A building and its 
adjuncts. 

Premises. A building and its 
appurtenances. 

Presbytery. That part of a 
church comprising the choir and 
other eastern parts of the edifice. 

Press. An instrument or machine 
for compressing any body or sub- 
stance, or forcing it into more com- 
pact form. 

Press. In Scotland, a cupboard. 

Pressed Bricks. Those made in 
a metal mould or die in which is 
placed raw bricks, nearly dry ; a 
considerable pressure is applied by 
means of a press, after which they 
are usually burnt in a kiln ; gener- 
ally used for heavy engineering 
work and foundations ; they are not 
good facing bricks owing to their 
faces scaling. 

Pressure. The force exerted by 
one body acting on another. 

Pricker. In quarrjdng, a thin 
piece of iron used to make a hole for 
the fusee or match to fire a blast. 

Pricking Out. Planting out 
seedlings with wider spaces between 
than they have had when younger. 

Pricking Up. The term applied 
to the first coat of plaster on laths ; 
it is used very stiff to prevent its 
dropping out again ; laid on rough 
and afterwards scratched with a 
scratcher. 

Prick Post. Same as Queen 
Post ; also applied to a slight post 
used in a post fence. 

Prick Punch. A pointed instru- 
ment used by smiths to mark 
centres ; a centre punch. 

Prick Punch. A piece of 
tempered steel with a round point. 

Prill. A solid piece of pure 



Primary Colour. One that 
cannot be produced by the mixture 
of others ; they are yellow, red 
and blue. 

Primary Colours. Loosely : 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo and violet. Strictly : red, 
green and violet. 

Primary Rocks. The earliest 
rocks of' the earth's crust, from the 
Permian downwards. 

Prime. A figure in geometry 
that cannot be divided into any 
other figures more simple than 
itself, such as a triangle in plane 
figures. 

Prime. To carry over water with 
the steam from the boiler to the 
cylinder. 

Prime Cost. The actual cost of 
anything exclusive of profit ; gener- 
ally written as P.C. 

Prime Number. A number di- 
visible only by unity. 

Priming. The first coat of paint 
given to woodwork ; it is composed 
of red and white lead ground in 
and mixed with linseed oil. To 
" prime " in painter's work is to use 
the above paint. 

Primitive Colours. Red, 
yellow and blue. 

Primitive Rocks. See Primary 
Rocks. 

Prince's Metal. A compound 
of copper and zinc in imitation of 
gold. 

Princesses. Slates twenty-four 
by fourteen inches, sold by the 
thousand of twelve hundred. Prin- 
cesses are also sold by the ton of 
twenty hundredweight, twenty-four 
inches long and of various breadths. 

Princess Tie or Post. A vertical 
post used in a queen post roof truss 
when the principal rafter requires 
extra support. 

Principal. A term applied to a 
framed roof truss. 

Principal Brace. A brace im- 
mediately under the principal rafter, 
or parallel to it. 

Principal Point. In perspective, 
a point in the perspective plane 
upon which a line will fall, drawn 
from the eye, perpendicular to that 
plane. 
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Principal Post. The post on 
each side of a door opening in a 
quarter partition. 

Principal Rafters. The in- 
clined timbers that rise from each 
end of a tie beam and meet at the 
king post at the top or apex ; it 
supports the purlins which support 
the common rafters. 

Principal Ray. In perspective, 
the line passing from the eye to the 
principal point on the perspective 
plane. 

Priory. A convent, of which a 
prior was the superior. 

Prism. A solid (or figure hav- 
ing length, breadth and thickness) 
whose bases or ends are similar, 
equal and parallel plane figures, 
and whose sides are parallelograms. 

Prismatic. Resembling a prism ; 
separated and formed by a prism. 

Prismatic Rustication. In 
Elizabethan architecture, rusticated 
masonry with diamond-shaped pro- 
jections worked on the face of each 
stone. 

Prism Lights. A triangular or 
prismatic bar of glass used for 
gathering and transmitting light 
through pavements, etc. ; used in 
pavemente for lighting undergroimd 
cellars or basements. 

Prismoid. a figure that ap- 
proaches the form of a prism ; a 
solid figure having for its two ends 
any dissimilar parallel plane figure 
of the same number of sides, and 
all the upright sides of the solid 
trapezoids. 

Prison. A public building of 
massive structure for the confine- 
ment of criminals. 

Privet. A shrub of the genus 
Ligustrum ; used for making garden 
hedges. 

Privies. Elementary and insani- 
tary forms of closets in which the 
excreta falls directly to a pit from 
which it is removed periodically. 

Privy. A water-closet. 

Privy Chamber. The private 
apartment in a royal residence. 

pRODOMUS. The portico before 
the entrance to the cell of a temple. 

Product. The result of multi- 
pljdng two or more numbers. 



Profile.- The contour or out- 
line of a cornice, moulding, figure 
or building, especially in vertical 
section. 

Profit. Any gain or advantage 
resulting from labour, etc. 

Progressive. In stairs, a "pro- 
gressive flight" is a straight flight 
of stairs. 

Project. A plan; a scheme; a 
design. 

Projecting Butts. Projecting 
hinges used when a door, shutter, 
etc., has to swing clear of a. pro- 
jection ; also called ** Parliament 
hinges ". 

Projection. A plan or delinea- 
tion of an object on a plane. 

Projection of a Sphere. The 
representation of the several parts 
of its surface on a plane. 

Projecture. a jutting or stand- 
ing out or prominence, as of mould- 
ings, etc., beyond the face of a wall, 
column, etc. 

Prolate. Extended beyond the 
line of an exact sphere. 

Prominent. Standing out, jut- 
ting, as of mouldings, etc. 

Pronaos. a porch, vestibule or 
area immediately in front of a 
temple. 

Proof. Trial or test, as of 
materials or buildings, to ascertain 
if they possess that hardness or 
firmness to resist any strain or 
weight upon them. 

Proof Deflection. The deflec- 
tion produced by the proof load. 

Proof Load. Is the greatest 
load that can be applied to a piece 
of material without producing 
permanent deformation or fracture. 

Proof Strength. Is the in- 
tensity of stress required to produce 
the greatest strain of a specific kind 
without injuring the strength of the 
material used. 

Proof Stress. Is the strain, 
heavier than that required, which is 
put on material, etc., in order to 
test its working stress ; the stress 
produced by the " proof load ". 

Prop. Any vertical timber or 
structure for support. 

Proper. A '* proper ledge door '* 
is one wrought, ploughed, tongued 
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and beaded. A * * proper door 
frame " is one wrought, rebated and 
double beaded. 

Proplasm. a mould ; a matrix. 

Proplastics. The art of making 
moulds for castings. 

Proportion. A term used 
absolutely in the sense of '*good 
proi>ortion," that is, symmetry. 

Proportion. A rule by which 
from three given quantities a fourth 
may be found, bearing the same 
ratio to the third as the second 
bears to the first ; the rule of three ; 
the algebraic expression of equality 
of ratios. 

Proportional. Having a con- 
stant ratio ; the second of any three 
quantities in continued proportion. 

Proportional Compasses. Those 
having two pair of points movable 
on a shifting centre which slides in 
a groove and thereby regulates the 
proportion that the opening at one 
end bears to that of the other. 

PROPYLiEUM. In Greek architec- 
ture, an open court in front of a 
temple ; the vestibule of a house ; 
a portico in front of a gate. 

Propylon or Propyljea. A gate- 
way before a temple. 

Proscenium. The front part of 
the stage of a theatre. 

Proserpine. The daughter of 
Ceres and Jupiter, and wife of 
Pluto. 

Prostyle. A portico in which 
the columns stand in advance of the 
building ; a temple with a portico 
in front ; the portico itself. 

Prothesis. a credence table ; a 
small table near the south side of 
the altar or communion table to 
receive the elements. 

Prothyra. The Greek word for 
portico. 

Prothyris. Ancient term for a 
cross beam or rafter, or a quoin, or 
a course of a wall. 

Prothyrum. a portal ; a porch 
at the front or outer door of a Roman 
house. 

Protogine. a kind of talcose 
granite. 

Protozoic. Belonging to the 
strata in which, or to the time 
when, life first appeared. 



Protraction. In surveying, the 
act of plotting or laying down on 
paper the dimensions of a field ; 
that which is so laid down. 

Protractor. An instrument used 
in laying down and measuring angles 
on paper. 

Provide, Provided. Said of a 
** provision" in a contract or esti- 
mate. 

Provision. A sum of money 
provided in a builder's estimate for 
some special work or materials, etc. 

Provision. When it is uncer- 
tain at the time of taking out 
''quantities" what quantity of a 
certain item is likely to be required 
or done the word "provision" is 
written after the measurement, and 
it signifies that at the completion 
of the job the work in connection 
with the item marked "provision" 
will be measured up and the quantity 
added to or deducted from the 
quantities taken out as the case ' 
may be. 

Provisional Amount. A certain 
sum of money entered in a bill of 
"quantities " to be used as a whole 
or in part or deducted as directed by 
the architect — i.e., (money) provide 
the sum of £ — for stoves, chimney 
pieces and ranges to be selected by 
the architect. If after the architect 
has made his selection of the articles 
there is a balance left, or if for some 
reason or other they are not re- 
quired, he deducts the balance or 
amount in full from the total amount 
of contract in settling up. 

Proviso. An article or clause in 
a contract or specification by which 
a condition is introduced ; a condi- 
tion or stipulation. 

Prudhomme. a member of a 
French board, composed of masters 
and workmen who arbitrate in trade 
disputes. 

Prune. To cut off the super- 
fluous branches of trees. 

Pruning. To prune. 

Pruning Hook or Knife. An 
instrument of various forms for 
pruning trees. 

Prussian Blue. A blue pigment 
produced by mixing prussiate of 
potash (ferrocyanide of potassium) 
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with salt of iron ; the potash is pro- 
duced by calcining and digesting old 
leather, hoofs, blood and other 
animal matter with carbonate of 
potash and iron filings. 

Prussian Brown. An orange 
brown pigment obtained by expelling 
by fire the blue colouring principle 
in Prussian blue. 

Prussian Green. A pigment 
made by mixing different substances 
with Prussian blue. 

Prussian Timber. Is generally 
tnown as Dantzic, Memel or 
Stettin. 

Prytaneum. In Greek states, 
a public building in which ambassa- 
dors and citizens were entertained. 

Psaltery. A stringed instrument 
used by the ancient Jews. 

Psammite. Sandstone. 

Pseudisodomum. a method used 
by the Greeks for building walls, 
the heights, thicknesses and lengths 
of the stones being different ; 
whereas in the method called 
"isodomum" the stones are of 
equal thicknesses and lengths. 

Pseudo. a Greek prefix signify- 
ing false, counterfeit or spurious. 

PsEUDODiPTERAL. Falsely or im- 
perfectly dipteral. 

PSEUDOPERIPTERAL Or IMPERFECT 

Peripteral. A disposition in 
ancient temples in which the 
columns on the sides are engaged 
in the walls, and in which there 
was no portico except to the fayade 
in front. 

PsiLOMELANE. An amorphous 
ore of manganese. 

Psychrometer. a form of hy- 
grometer for measuring the tension 
of watery vapour in the atmosphere. 

Ptera. The colonnades which 
surround the "cella of a temple. 

Pteroma or Ambulatio. The 
spaces between the walls of the 
cella of a temple and the columns 
of a peristyle. 

Public House. An ordinary 
inn ; generally applied to a house 
with only a beer license. 

Pudding Stone. A coarse sand- 
stone composed of silicious pebbles, 
flint, etc., united by cement. 

Puddle. A mixture of clay and 



sand worked together, or simply 
clay and water mixed up stiff ; used 
for rendering walls, piling en- 
closures, etc., water-tight. 

Puddled Bars No. 1 or Rough 
Bars. Are the commonest descrip- 
tion of wrought iron, made by press- 
ing the *' bloom" between grooved 
rollers which convert it into bars 
about three or four inches wide, 
three-quarters to one inch thick and 
ten or twelve feet long. 

Puddled Steel. Is produced by 
stopping the puddling process used 
in the manufacture of wrought iron 
before all the carbon has been re- 
moved. 

PuDDLER. One who converts 
cast iron into wrought ; one who 
makes *' puddle ". 

Puddling. Consists of melting 
pig iron in a reverberatory furnace, 
thus the metal is subjected to the 
heat of the flame and a strong current 
of air and also kept clear of the 
fuel. 

Puddling. The filling behind a 
wall, filling up a cavity, or banking 
up with clay tempered with water 
(puddle) and carefully rammed down 
with beaters or beetles. 

Puddling Balls. Are clotty 
lumps of pure iron collected by the 
puddler and pressed together with 
the tool until they are formed into 
lumps weighing three-quarters of a 
hundredweight or more. 

PuDLAiES. Pieces of timber to 
serve the purpose of handspikes. 

Pugging. Rough plastering or 
coarse mortar laid upon rough 
boarding between the joists of a 
floor to prevent sound. 

Pug Mill. A mill for working 
up clay. 

Pug Piling. The same as Pile 
Planking or Dovetailed Piling. 

Pulford's Magnetic Paint. Is 
made from the magnetic or black 
oxide of iron. 

Pull or Pulls. Another term 
for handles or pulls to bells, water- 
closet fittings, etc. 

Pulley. One of the six mechani- 
cal powers ; a small wheel turning 
on its axis with a rope, chain or 
belt passing over it. 
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Pulley. A small wheel with a 
groove on the rim, turning on a pin, 
for a cord to pass over, as in a sash 
frame, axle pulleys. 

Pulley Mortise. Same as Chase 
Mortise. 

Pulley Style or Cheek. The 
vertical uprights next the sash and 
containing the pulleys. 

Pulpit. An elevated enclosed 
space in which a preacher stands ; 
it is often of an elaborate descrip 
tion. 

Pulpit Latch. A common spring 
latch turned by an ordinary door 
handle, and usually having a small 
bolt. 

PuLPiTUM. The wooden stage of 
a theatre ; a platform. 

Pulp Paper. Ordinary wall- 
paper, or common paper whose body 
is of the general surface colour. 

PuLViNATED. Convex ; bulged 
out ; said of a frieze whose face is 
convex instead of plane. 

Pumice or Pumic Stone. A hard 
light spongy volcanic substance ; 
used, both in lump and powder, for 
rubbing down work to get a per- 
fectly smooth face to paint or polish 
on. 

Pump. A hydraulic engine for 
raising water ; made in various forms. 

Pump Brake. The arm or handle 
of a pump. 

Pump Dale. A pipe to convey 
water from the pump cistern through 
the ship's side. 

Pump Gear. The apparatus be- 
longing to a pump. 

PuMPHOOD. The semi-cylindrical 
wooden frame covering the upper 
wheel of a chain pump. 

Pumping Engin^. A steam 
engine for raising water. 

Pumping Level. The level to 
which the water of a well sinks when 
the maximum continuous supply is 
being drawn from it. 

Pump Spear. The piston rod of 
a pump. 

Pump Stock. The solid body of 
a pump. 

Pun. Same as to '*ram" earth, 
clay, etc. 

Punch. An iron instrument for 
stamping or perforating holes. 



Punch. A mason's tool similar 
t-o a point. 

Punch, Puncheon, Dolly or 
Follower. A short post or block 
placed above a pile when it has to 
be driven beyond the reach of the 
ram. 

Punched. Said of a hole in a 
metal plate when made by pressure 
with a punch ; also said of nails 
when driven by a punch below the 
surface. 

Punched Work. Masonry 

dressed with a punch. 

Puncheon. Short upright 
timbers in a partition ; usually 
called *' studs " or " quarters " ; also 
applied to short ** dead shores ". 

Punching Bear. A machine for 
punching holes in iron. 

Punkah. A huge fan hanging 
from the ceiling in Indian houses to 
ventilate an apartment ; sometimes 
used in England. 

PuNNERS. Wooden rammers used 
for ramming earth round footings of 
walls, etc. 

Puppet Valve. A disc with a 
stem and vertical motion to and 
from its seat. 

Purbeck Pitchers. Square 
stones brought from the island 
of Purbeck ; used for paving pur- 
poses. 

Purbeck Stone. A limestone 
or fresh water deposit from the 
island of Purbeck ; of an ash colour^ 
heavy, moderately hard. 

Purchase . To move by mechani- 
cal power ; advantage gained by the 
application of any mechanical power. 

Pure Earth Whites. Are lime 
carbonates or sulphates. 

Pure Lime. That calcined from 
pure or nearly pure carbonate of 
time ; slakes violently with great 
disengagement of heat, will ts^e a 
large proportion of sand. 

Purple, Purfile. To decorate 
with a wrought border. 

PuRFLED. Ornamented work in 
stone or other material representing 
embroidery, drapery or lace work. 

Purlieu. Formerly a piece of 
disafforested land, the extent of 
which was ascertained by perambu- 
lation. 
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Purlin. In roofing, a horizontal 
timber to support the common 
rafters, , placed parallel with the 
eaves, and in the middle of the 
rafters to prevent them sagging or 
bending; sometimes called '*ribs" 
and ** rafter spars". 

Purlin Roofs. Those when par- 
tition walls are run up to take the 
place of principals and carry the 
purlins which carry the rafters as 
usual. 

Purple. A colour composed of 
red and blue ; the third and last of 
the secondary colours. 

Purple Black. A preparation of 
madder ; of a deep purple hue. 

Purple Brown. A pigment of a 
reddish-brown colour ; should be 
used with boiled oil ; for outside 
work a little varnish and driers 
should be added. 

Purple Brown Oxide. A hy- 
drated peroxide of iron ; used as a 
basis for paint. 

Purple Lake. That prepared 
from cochineal. 

Purple Ochre or Mineral 
Purple. A chocolate - coloured 
ochre obtained from the Forest of 
Dean, Gloucestershire. 

Purpose Made. Made to a 
special pattern different from the 
ordinary stock patterns. 

PuRPURE. In heraldry, purple, 
which is represented in an engraving 
by diagonal lines from left to right. 

PuRPURiNE. A colouring prin- 
ciple existing in madder. 

PuRROCK. A small enclosure or 
plot of land. 

Pursuivant. In heraldry, an 
attendant on heralds. 

Push. A small knob or button 
to ring a bell, etc. ; a bell push. 

Push Tap. A water tap in which 
the water is turned on by pushing in 
a knob or button ; used in lavatories, 
street fountains, etc. 

PuTEAL. The marginal stone of a 
well ; an enclosure round the mouth 
of a well. 

PuTLOO. A short timber or 
bearer for a scaffold to rest on 
whilst building ; one end is sup- 
ported by the wall, and the other 
Dy the ledgers. 



Putlog Hole. Small holes left 
in a wall for the insertion of the 
putlogs in scaffolding. 

Putt. The skewback or abut- 
ment of an arch. 

Putting a Face on or Tinning 
THE Bit. Expressions used by 
plumbers in soldering ; the bit is 
filed quickly and quite bright, a 
little fine solder being melted so 
that it will drop on the tin pan and 
resin ; the nose of the bit is then 
rubbed quickly upon the solder and 
resin in the pan, with the result 
that the bit is tinned. 

Pl^tty. In plastering, fine mortar 
or **fine stuff','' consisting of lime 
and water. 

Putty. A mixture of whiting 
and linseed oil, used in glazing, etc. ; 
also applied to a powder of calcined 
tin, used in polishing glass and steel. 

PuzzoLANO or PuozzoL ANO . Same 
as Pozzuolana. 

Pycnostyle. An arrangement 
of columns in which the inter- 
columniations are equal to one dia- 
meter and a half of the lower part 
of the' shaft. 

Pylon. An Egyptian gateway 
with tapering towers on each side. 

Pyramid. A solid formed by 
several triangular planes which meet 
in a point and terminate in the same 
plane rectilineal figure. 

Pyramidion. The small flat 
pyramid which terminates the tep 
of an obelisk. 

Pyramidoid, Pyramoid. a solid 
resembling a pyramid. 

Pyrargillite. a hydrated sili- 
cate of alumina from Finland. 

Pyrargyrite. a sulphide of 
silver. 

Pyrenb. a crystalline substance 
obtained from coal tar. 

Pyreneite. a variety of garnet. 

Pyrheliombter. a contrivance 
for measuring the intensity of the 
sun's heat. 

Pyrites. In copper, a combina- 
tion of copper and sulphur. 

Pyrites. In iron, a combination 
of sulphuret of iron and sulphur. 

Pyrites. In slates, are of two 
varieties ; those containing white 
iron pyrites or marcasite should be 
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rejected, whilst those containing 
ordinary iron pyrites have been 
found to weather remarkably well. 

Pyro-Electric. Becoming elec- 
tric under heat ; a body that does 
so. 

Pyrology. The science of heat. 

Pyrolusite. a black ore of 
manganese. 

Pyrolusite. One of the most 
important of the ores of manganese. 

Pyrometer. An instrument for 
measuring the expansion of bodies 
by heat, or for measuring high 
degrees of temperature. 

Pyrometry. The measurement 
of heat by expansion ; the measure- 
ment of high degrees of heat. 

Pyromorphite. Native phos- 
phate of lead. 

Pyronomics. The science of 
heat. 

Pyrope. a deep red garnet. 

Pyrophanous. Rendered trans- 
parent by heat. 



Pyrophorus. Taking fire on 
exposure to the air ; any substance 
taking fire spontaneously, ,or on a 
slight rise of temperature. 

Pyroscope. An instrument in- 
vented for measuring the intensity 
of radiant heat or cold. 

Pyrosmalite. a hydrated silicate 
of iron and manganese which when 
heated emits a smell like chlorine. 

Pyroxyle, Pyroxylin. Any 
explosive obtained by immersing 
vegetable fibre in nitric or nitro- 
sulphuric acid and then drying it. 

Pythian. Pertaining to Delphi, 
to Apollo, or to his priestess who 
delivered oracles at Delphi. 

Pythian Games. One of the 
four great national festivals of an- 
cient Greece, celebrated every fifth 
year near Delphi. 

Pyx. The covered vessel in which 
the host is kept ; the box in which 
sample coins are placed in the Eng- 
lish mint. 



Q. 



Q. As a numeral, Q stands for 
five hundred, and with a dash over 
it for five hundred thousand. 

Quad, Quod. A quadrangle or 
court, as of a college, jail, etc. 

Quadra. A square border or 
frame ; the square border of frame 
round a basso-relievo panel, etc. ; 
also applied to a ** socle". 

QuADRiE. The plinth or lower 
members of the podium ; the bands 
or fillets of the Ionic base. 

Quadrangle. An open square 
surrounded by buildings ; the inner 
square or rectangular court of a 
building ; a plane figure with four 
angles and four sides. 

Quadrangular. Having four 
angles and four sides. 

Quadrant. The fourth part of a 
circle ; or an arc of 90°. 

Quadrant. An instrument used 
by surveyors for taking vertical 
angles. 

Quadrant. A fastener or regu- 
lator for a fanlight ; worked by cords 
and pulleys. 

QuADRANTAL. A cubical vessel 



among the Romans containing eighty 
pounds of water ; that included in 
the quarter of a circle ; pertaining 
to a quadrant. 

Quadrant Iron. A term applied 
to bar iron whose section is a 
quadrant or quarter circle. 

Quadrant of Altitude. A 
graduated slip of brass fitted to an 
artificial globe and used to measure 
altitudes, etc. 

Quadrat. An instrument used 
in taking altitudes ; a block of type 
metal lower than the type, used for 
filling out lines, etc. 

Quadrate. A square ; square ; 
having four equal and parallel sides. 

Quadratic. Pertaining to or 
evolving a square. 

Quadratic Equation. An equa- 
tion containing the square of the 
unknown quantity. 

Quadratics. Algebra dealing 
with quadratic equations. 

Quadratrix. a cur re by means 
of which right lines can be found 
equal to the circumference of circles 
or other curves and the several parts. 
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Quadrature. The act of squar- 
ing ; the reducing of a figure to a 
square, or finding a square equal in 
-area to another figure. 

QuADREL. A kind of artificial 
stone, made square, of chalky earth 
and dried in the shade. 

QuADRiFORES. Formerly, folding 
doors whose height was divided 
into two. 

Quadriga. A four-horse chariot. 

Quadrilateral. The space en- 
closed between and defended by four 
rfortresses. 

Quadrilateral. A plane figure 
with four sides and four angles ; a 
quadrangular figure ; having four 
sides. 

QuADRiNOMiAL. Consisting of 
four terms ; a quantity consisting of 
four terms. 

QuADRiVALVEs. A door with four 
folds of leaves. 

QuADRUNE. A gritstone with a 
calcareous cement. 

QUiESTOR. The public treasurer 
of ancient Rome. 

Quag. A quagmire ; a bog. 

Quaggy. Said of a tree when the 
•centre is full of shakes and clefts. 
Tunber grown on a loose soil is often 
what is termed '* quaggy ". 

Quagmire. Soft, wet, marshy 
land that shakes or yields under 
the foot. 

Qualities and Brands. In 
timber, differ very much, one 
merchant's second quality being 
often equal to another's first quality. 
Baltic planks, deals and battens 
are generally classed as crowns, 
crown brack, first quality, second 
quality, etc. ; there is little or no 
demand for crown or crown brack 
goods for building purposes. 

Quantities or Bill of Quantities. 
A schedule or list of the mat-erial 
and labour required in the erection 
of a building. 

Quantity of Motion. The pro- 
duct of the mass or moving body by 
tha velocity. 

Quantity Surveyor. One who 
prepares a ** bill of quantities ". 

Quarrel. A term variously 
applied, as a small piercing in a 
tracery window, a small square or 



diamond - shaped paving brick or 
stone, a stone quarry, a diamond- 
shaped pane of glass or a square 
pane placed diagonally. Same as 
Quarry Light. 

Quarrel. A glazier's diamond. 

Quarried. Dug from a pit. 

QuARRiER. A quarryman. 

Quarries. Tiles used for flooring 
purposes. 

Quarry. A pit or place from 
which stones for building are dug ; 
to dig or take from a quarry ; 
quarrying. 

Quarry. A pane of glass, especi- 
ally one cut in a lozenge or diamond 
form. 

Quarry Face. The natural face 
of the stone as it comes from the 
quarry. 

Quarry Faced Stones. Those 
whose faces are left untouched as 
they come from the quarry. 

Quarrying. The business or 
act of digging stones from a 
quarry. 

QuARRYiNGS. Small pieces of 
stone chipped off the different stones 
found in quarries. 

Quarry Light. A diamond or 
lozenge-shaped pane of glass used 
in lead lights. 

Quarryman. A worker at or in 
a quarry. 

Quarry Pitched Stones. Those 
with their faces merely scabbled, or 
roughly squared in the quarry. 

Quarry Sap. The moisture in 
stone when freshly quarried. 

Quarry Work. In lead glazing, 
is work of a diamond pattern. 

Quart. The fourth part of a 
gallon ; two pints. 

QuARTATiON. The process of 
separating gold from silver by nitric 
acid. 

Quarter. The fourth of a cwt, 
or twenty-eight pounds. 

Quarter. In heraldry, one of 
the divisions of a shield when 
divided cross- wise ; also applied to 
an escutcheon. 

Quarter. A quatrefoil. 

Quarter Grain. The transverse 
position or that which is in the 
direction of the annular rings or 
plates. 
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Quartering. A term applied to 
any small scantling such as from 
2 X 2 to 6 X 2. 

Quartering. The stud work of 
a partition ; a series of quarters. 

Quartering. In heraldry, the 
division of a shield containing many 
coats ; the act of dividing a coat of 
ai'ms into quarters by perpendicular 
and horizontal lines. 

Quartering. A method of cutting 
or converting an oak log so as to 
avoid having the heart in the centre 
of the stuff as that part is always 
shaky. 

Quarterly. In heraldry, ar- 
ranged according to the four quarters 
of the shield. 

Quartern. The fourth part of a 
pint ; the fourth part of a peck. 

Quarter of Timber. Contains 
thirty deals. 

Quarter Partition. One con- 
sisting of quarters placed about 
twelve inches apart and covered 
with laths and plaster. 

Quarter Round. Same as 
Ovolo and Echinus. 

Quarters. The vertical timbers 
used in stud or quarter partitions ; 
small vertical timbers seldom ex- 
ceeding 4x3. 

Quarter Sawed. A term ap- 
plied to boards cut out on a radius 
from the centre of the periphery of 
a tree. 

Quarter Space Landings. In 
staircasing, that in which the landing 
is the same width as the flight and 
usually made square ; also called 
** quarter pace". 

Quarto. A book formed by fold- 
ing a sheet twice, making four leaves 
or eight pages, often written 4to. 

Quartz. A mineral of pure 
silica. 

QuARTZiFEROUs. Consisting of 
quartz or that chiefly. 

QuARTZiFEROUS PoRPHYRY. Con- 
sists of a base containing a granular 
crystalline compound of quartz and 
feldspar with individual crystals of 
quartz and feldspar ; of various 
colours. 

QuARTZiTE. Quartz rock. 

QuARTZosE, QuARTZous. Con- 
taining more or less quartz. 



Quaternion. The relation exist- 
ing between any two right lines, 
having definite lengths and direc- 
tions in space, depending upon four 
irreducible geometrical elements. 

QuATRBFoiL. In heraldry, four- 
leaved grass. 

QuATREFOiL. A geometrical 
figure used in tracery ; it consists of 
four lobes or segments of circles 
joining each other and forming- 
cusps. 

Quay. A landing place or wharf. 

Quebec Yellow Pine (Pinus 
variabilis). Is chiefly imported 
from Quebec; generally used for 
masts and yards of large ships. 

Queen Anne Arch. An arch 
made up of a semicircle and two 
horizontal sides; also called a- 
''Venetian arch". 

Queen Bolt. An iron rod or 
bolt answering the same purpose in 
iron roofs as what a queen post does, 
in wood roofs. 

Queen Closer. A brick cut 
longitudinally in half and built in 
as a half header in order to insure a 
bond, or it may be a bat cut in twa 
halves. 

Queen Post. A vertical post in 
a queen post roof truss dividing^ 
the tie beam into three (generally), 
equal parts. 

Queen Post Roof. A roof or 
truss differing from a '*king post 
roof or truss " in that it has two 
upright posts, called queen posts, 
framed into the tie beam. 

Queens. Slates twenty-seven, 
thirty, or thirty-six inches in length 
and of various breadths ; they are 
sold by the ton of twenty hundred- 
weight. 

Queen's Metal. An alloy com- 
posed of tin, bismuth, antimony 
and lead. 

Queen's Ware. Glazed earthen- 
ware of a cream colour. 

Quench Pail. The term applied 
by plumbers to the pail for the- 
water to quench or cool the handles 
of their irons. 

Quercitron. An American oak 
of very large size. 

QuEROUS. The oak genus of 
trees. 
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QuEBK. See Quirk. 

Quern AL. Of or pertaining to 
the oak. 

Query. A mark of interrogation, 
thus, ? . 

QuiCKBEAM. The mountain ash. 

Quicklime or Caustic Lime. Is 
the residuum left by burning lime- 
stone in a kiln, the action of the 
fire driving off the carbonic acid in 
the form of gas. The calcareous 
earth or lime left behind in a pure 
state (or nearly so) is called quick- 
lime. 

QuiCKMATCH. A combustible 
preparation made by dipping cotton 
wick in a composition of vinegar, 
saltpetre, etc. 

Quicksand. Sand easily moved 
or readily yielding to pressure. 

Quickset. To plant shrubs or 
trees for a fence. 

Quicksilver. A fluid silvery 
metal of great mobility. 

Quicksilvered. Covered with a 
composition of quicksilver and tin 
or other metal, as a mirror. 

Quincunx. A plantation of trees 
disposed in a square, consisting of 
five trees, one being in the middle 
of the square. 

QuiNDECAGON. A plane figure 
with fifteen angles. 

QuiNDECEMViB. One of a college 
of fifteen priests, who had charge of 
the Sibylline books. 

QuiNK. A piece of ground taken 
out of any regular ground plot and 
allotted to a yard, etc. 



Quinquangular. Having five 
angles. 

Quintal. A weight of 100 or 112 
lb. 

Quirk. The small acute channel, 
groove or recess between beads or 
mouldings. 

Quirk Bead. A bead flush with 
the surface ; when raised above it is 
called a cock bead. 

Quirk Float. A mitre of wood 
splayed off to an angle at one corner ; 
used for floating in angles and mitres 
to mouldings. 

Quirk Moulding. A moulding 
whose convexity is sudden in the 
form of a conic section. 

Quit Rent. Rent paid by the 
freeholders and copy-holders of a 
manor in discharge of other services. 

Quoin. The external angle of a 
wall ; a corner stone. 

Quoin End. A projecting end 
of a wall when finished fair. 

Quoins. A term sometimes ap- 
plied to the narrow end of winders 
in stairs. 

Quoins. Stones or bricks placed 
at the external angles of a wall ; a 
quoin is a header for one face and a 
stretcher for the other. 

Quotation. An estimate or the 
current price of anything. 

Quote. To quote is to give the 
current price of anything. 

Quotient. The result obtained 
by dividing one quantity by another 
and showing how often the less is 
contained in the greater. 



R. 



R. As a numeral, R stands for 
eighty, and with a dash over it for 
eighty thousand. 

R. Applied to drawing paper 
signifies ** rough," and has a coarsely 
grained surface. 

Rabbet. See Rebate. 

Rabbet or Rebate Plane. A 
joiner's plane used to cut a groove 
or sinking on the edge of a board. 

Race. A strong or rapid current, 
or its channel, leading water to a 
mill-wheel. 

Race. Fragments of limestone 
found in some brick earth. 



Race-Course. A mill-race. 

Race-Ground. A race-course. 

Racemation. a cluster, as of 
grapes, etc. 

Race-Track. A race-course. 

Rack. An open framework in 
which articles are arranged, as a 
plate rack, etc. 

Rack. The plate with a sliding 
knob or button to fasten the lower 
end of the cord of a window blind 
for raising and lowering it. 

Rack. The fixture of iron or 
wood in a stable, wherein the hay is 
placed for the horses, etc. 
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Rack. A straight bar with teeth 
or cogs on one side to fit into those 
of a wheel or pinion. 

Rack. In mining, an inclined 
plane on which the ore and slime 
are washed and separated. 

Rack and Pinion. A straight 
bar— the rack— with cogs or teeth 
fitting into those of the pinion or 
wheel with teeth or cogs arranged 
round its circmuference. 

Racking. The process of sepa- 
rating earthy |)articles from ore by 
means of an inclined wooden frame ; 
the act of drawing liquids from the 
sediment. 

Racking. Building brickwork in 
steps. 

Rack Rent. Rent raised to the 
uttermost. 

Raddle. A long stick used in 
hedging ; a hedge of interwoven 
branches. 

Radial. Issuing like a ray. 

Radial. Pertaining to a radius. 

Radial Curves. Those curves 
of the spiral kind whose ordinates 
all terminate in the centre of the 
including circle and appear like so 
many semi-diameters. 

Radiant. Radiating ; emitting, 
shooting or giving forth rays of 
light or heat. 

Radiant. A straight line pro- 
ceeding from a given point, about 
which it revolves. 

Radiate. To proceed or issue as 
rays from a point. 

Radiation. Diffusion or diver- 
gence from a point, like rays of light 
or heat. 

Radiation. In design, is the 
spreading out of lines from a 
common point or from each other. 

Radiator. An apparatus for 
diffusing heat ; a body from which 
rays emanate. 

Radical Quantity. A root. 

Radical Sign. The sign ^/. 

Radiometer. An instrument for 
testing the effect of radiation; an 
instrument for taking altitudes. 

Radius. The semi-diameter or 
half the diameter of a circle, it being 
a straight line drawn from the centre 
to the circumference. The plural 
of radius is radii. 



Radius of Curvature. The 
radius of the osculatory circle at any 
IK)int in a curve. 

Radius Vectors. Straight lines 
which express the distances from a 
I)oint in any curve to either focus 
of that curve. 

Radix. The base of any system 
of logarithms or numbers. 

Raffling. The notched or ser- 
rated edge of foliage in carving. 

Raff Merchant. A lumber 
merchant. 

Raft. Planks or logs fastened 
together for transport by floating. 

Raftered. Built with rafters ; 
having rafter^. 

Rafters or Spars. The inclined 
timbers forming the sides of a roof, 
one end of them rest on the wall 
plate and the other on the ridge ; 
also called *' common rafters " to dis- 
tinguish them from the principal 
rafters of a roof truss. 

Rafting. The business of float- 
ing rafts. 

Raftsman. The man who 
manages a raft during its trans- 
port. 

Rag. a large slate of varying 
length and breadth, but generally 
about thirty-six by twenty-four 
inches ; sold by the ton. 

Rag or Ton Slates. See Rag. 

Rag Bolt. An iron bar or bolt 
enlarged and jagged at the end for 
the purpose of securing them in 
stonework ; they are usually let into 
dovetailed holes in the stone, molten 
lead or brimstone being run in to 
secure them. 

Ragg. Any hard irregular rock 
deposit. 

Raglet. a narrow groove about 
one inch deep cut in masonry to 
receive the top edge of lead flash- 
ing. 

Raglin. Scotch term for a ceiling 
joist. 

Ragstone, Rag or Ragg. A 
dark grey, coarse-grained, silicious 
sandstone found abundantly in Kent ; 
it is very similar to basalt. 

Raguled. In heraldry, jagged or 
notched. 

Rag Wheel. A wheel having a 
notched or serrated circumference. 
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Rag Work or Rag Stones. Con 
sists of walls built of rough stones 
in thin layers resembling tiles. 

Rail. A wood or metal bar ex- 
tending from one support to another, 
as in fences, railings, etc. 

Railer. a handrailer ; one who 
makes handrails for staircases. 

Rail Fence. A fence made of 
wooden rails. 

Railing. A fence of rails, gener- 
ally applied to one of iron ; materials 
for rails. 

Railroad. A railway. 

Rails. The term applied to all 
horizontal pieces which contain the 
tenons in a piece of framing, sash, 
etc. 

Railway Chairs. The pieces of 
cast iron which fix the rails to the 
sleepers. 

Rain Conductor. Scotch term 
for a rain-water pipe. 

Rainfall. The amount of rain 
that falls anywhere. 

Raingauge. An instrument for 
measuring the quantity of rain that 
falls on any space in a stated time. 

Rain-tight. Water-tight, or so 
constructed as to exclude the rain. 

Rain-water. That which has 
fallen from the clouds ; it contains 
a small quantity of oxygen, which 
it acquires as it falls, and also about 
a quarter of a grain of ammonia salts 
to a gallon ; it is insipid in taste on 
account of it containing very little 
gas and scarcely any carbon dioxide 
in solution ; safe to drink if properly 
collected, but should never be stored 
or passed through anything contain- 
ing lead as it dissolves this metal 
very easily. This term is usually 
applied to rain-water obtained from 
a roof, that running off the surface 
of the ground being called surface 
water. 

Rain-water Pipe or Rain Con- 
ductor. A pipe usually placed 
against the exterior of a building to 
carry off the wat«r from the roof. 

Raise a Purchase. To arrange 
apparatus so as to exert required 
mechanical power. 

Raised or Projecting Table or 
Tablet. That raised or projecting 
from the naked surface of the wall. 



Raised Panel. One thicker at 
the centre than round the edges, 
where they are bevelled off to the 
thickness required to allow them to 
fit into the grooves in the styles and 
rails. 

Raised Plan. A term sometimes 
applied to an elevation plan. 

Raising Piece or Plate. A 
horizontal timber under a beam and 
over a row of posts or puncheons or 
quarters. 

Raising Plates or Top Plates. 
Plates or timbers on which a roof 
is raised, as a pole plate or wall 
plate. 

Rake. To incline from a perpen- 
dicular direction. 

Rake. To remove the old mortar 
from the joints of stones or bricks 
previous to pointing. 

Rake. An implement or tool 
with a long handle and teeth ; used 
for various purposes. 

Raking. Sloping, or anything 
inclined from the perpendicular is 
said to be raking, or on the rake. 

Raking and Pointing. Consists 
of removing the original mortar from 
the joints of stones or bricks to a 
depth of about three-quarters of an 
inch and filling in with a superior 
mortar as required. 

Raking Bond. A term applied 
to diagonal and herring-bone bond. 

Raking Cornices. A term ap- 
plied to the inclined cornices on the 
si oping sides of a pediment. 

Raking Moulds or Mouldings. 
Those inclined from the level or 
horizontal, as in pediments, etc. 

Raking Pile. A pile driven at 
an angle as a buttress to another 
pile, or to widen the base of a jetty. 

Raking Shore. A shore which, 
rising from the ground, is inclined 
upwards against a building. 

Raking Table or Tablet. One 
not perpendicular to the horizon. 

Ram. a hydraulic engine ; the 
weight of a pile driver ; to con- 
solidate loose earth or concrete with 
a punner or rammer is to ** ram ". 

Ram. Disintegrated granite (in 
Cornwall). 

Ramification. The production 
of figures like branches ; division 
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or separation mtx> branches ; the 
manner of branching ; a branch. 

Rammer. An instrument for 
driving, beating or consolidating 
loose earth or concrete. 

Ramonbur. The chimney- 
sweeper's brush. 

Ramp. In fortifications, a road 
cut obliquely into or added to the 
interior slope of the rampart. 

Ramp. A sudden rise, concave in 
form, made by a handrail when it is 
stopped. 

Kamp. The concave junction 
when two mouldings or copings at 
different levels are joined by a curve 
of similar section. 

Rampant. In heraldry, said of 
a lion, etc., standing on the hind 
legs. 

Rampant Arch. That in which 
the abutments or springings are not 
on the same level ; the springing 
line on one side being higher than 
that on the other. 

Rampant Gardant. In heraldry, 
rampant, with the animal looking 
full-faced. 

Rampant Passant. In heraldry, 
walking with the dexter fore-paw 
raised. 

Rampant Regardant. In heral- 
dry, rampant, with the animal look- 
ing behind. 

Rampant Sejant. In heraldry, 
in a sitting posture with the fore- 
legs raised. 

Rampant Vault. One that 
springs from planes not parallel to 
the horizon. 

Rampart. The platform of the 
wall behind the parapet. 

Ram's Horn. In fortifications, 
semicircular works. 

Range. Scotch term for a prop 
or shore. * 

Random Coursed Rubble. Same 
as Irregular Squared Rubble. 

Random Rubble, Uncoursed 
Rubble or Rough Rubble Work. 
Consists of using stones of all sizes 
and shapes just as they come from 
the quarry, without being squared, 
the bond being obtained by fitting 
in the inequalities of the stones to 
each other. 

Random Tooled Stones. Those 



with their faces tooled without care 
or regularity ; same as droved work. 

Range. A kitchen grate or cook- 
ing apparatus. 

Range. A step in a ladder ; a 
place set apart for shooting practice. 

Range or Ranging. A term ap- 
plied to the edges of a number of 
bodies (generally timbers) when 
standing or lying in a given plane. 

Ranging Bond. Consists of 
narrow horizontal pieces of wood 
built into the joints of a wall at 
intervals of about eighteen inches, 
to form grounds for battening, etc. 

Rank. Said of pitch pine when 
coarse and turpy in grain. 

Rank or Rank Set. Said of a 
plane when the back iron is drawn 
back from the cutting edge to make 
the plane work coarsely. 

Ransome's Stone. Is an artificial 
stone made by mixing dried sand 
with silicate of soda and powdered 
stone or chalk. 

Rape. A division of the county 
of Sussex. 

Rase. To level with the ground. 

Rasp. A large rough file ; to file 
with a rasp or a rough file. 

Ratch. a bar containing angular 
teeth, into which a pawl or catch 
drops, to prevent machines from 
running back. 

Ratchell. Loose stones. 

Ratchet. The bar which stops 
a ratchet wheel. 

Ratchet Brace. A brace with 
a kind of ratchet wheel ; used for 
boring holes in confined spaces. 

Ratchet Wheel. A circular 
wheel having angular teeth into 
which a ratchet drops ; used for 
preventing machines from running 
back. 

Ratchil. Fragments of stone. 

Rate. Price fixed or stated ; to 
value at a certain price. 

Ratepayer. One who is assessed 
to or pays rates. 

Rathoffite. a species of garnet. 

Ratio. Proportion, as of one 
thing, such as quantity, to another. 

Rational Quantity. A quantity 
expressed in finite terms or involv- 
ing only such roots as can be ex- 
tracted. 
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Rat-tail File. A round taper- 
ing file of varying ^izes. 

Ravelin. In fortifications, a de- 
tached work with two embankments 
or faces which make a salient angle. 

Raw. Not diluted ; not subdued 
by the fire. 

Raw Linseed Oil. Is clear and 
light in colour, works smoothly ; 
should be perfectly transparent, 
sweet in taste, and almost free from 
smell ; improves with age ; used for 
internal work, delicate tints, and for 
grinding up colours. 

Raw Sienna or Terra de Sienna. 
A clay stained with oxides of iron and 
manganese ; of a dull yellow colour, 
durable in oil or water ; useful in 
all work especially graining ; not 
burnt. 

Raw Umber. A pigment pro- 
duced from a clay coloured by oxide 
of iron ; the best comes from Turkey ; 
does not injure other pigments if 
mixed with them ; durable in oil or 
water ; not burnt. 

Ray. a beam or line of light ; a 
radius. 

Raze. To demolish ; to lay level 
with the ground. 

Reaction. Applied to girders is 
the resistance of the supports to the 
pressure by the girder. 

Reaction Water Wheel. A 
water wheel which is impelled by 
the reaction of water when thrown 
off by curved vanes or buckets. 

Rea ding-Room. A room pro- 
vided with papers, etc., for general 
reading ; the room in a public library 
in which the newspapers and weekly 
papers are. 

Reagent. A substance used to 
detect the presence or affect the 
separation of other bodies. 

Real. Pertaining to fixed or 
permanent things, as land. 

Real. A Spanish coin worth 

Real Action. An action which 
concerns real property. 

Real Estate. Landed property, 

Realgar or Red Orpimbnt. A 
red pigment ; the red sulphuret of 
arsenic. 

Reality. The permanent nature 
of real property. 



Ream. 480 sheets of paper, or 
twenty quires. A printer's ream 
contains 516 sheets. 

Reamer. See Rimer. 

Rear Vault. A small vault or 
arch interposed between the tracery 
or glass of a window and the inner 
face of the wall. 

Rebate. A kind of hard free- 
stone. 

Rebate. A recess, groove or 
piece cut longitudinally out of the 
edge of a board, etc. ; pronounced 
*' rabbit". 

Rebate. Discount ; a tool to 
beat up mortar. 

Rebate. In heraldry, diminution 
of bearings. 

Rebated Joint. That in which 
the adjoining pieces are rebated to 
fit into each other, as in the meeting 
styles of a pair of doors, etc. 

Rebated and Filleted Joint. 
Is only applicable to work seen on 
one side only ; it consists of a rebate 
run along the edges of boards — as 
flooring boards — and plain wooden 
slips or fillets fitted into them flush 
with the surface ; chiefly used for 
flooring boards. 

Rebec, Rebeck. An ancient 
three - stringed instrument played 
with a bow. 

Rebuild. To build or construct 
what has been demolished. 

Rebus. In heraldry, a coat of 
arms which bears an allusion to the 
name of the person. 

Recalcitrant. Refractory. 

Recalcitrate. To be refractory. 

Rbcalcitration. The act of 
being recalcitrant. 

Recast. To mould anew. 

Receipt. Acknowledgment of 
goods or money received. 

Receiver. A vessel for receiving 
the products of distillation ; a vessel 
for collecting gas ; the bell glass of 
an air pump. 

Recent. Noting a division of 
the post-tertiary period. 

Recess. That part of a room 
formed by the receding of the wall, 
as on each side of a chimney breast, 
etc. A recess may also be formed 
on the exterior of a building for 
ornament, etc., as a niche. 
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Recessed Arch. That divided 
into two or more portions or orders 
and receding one behind the other ; 
an arch within and behind one of a 
larger radius. 

Reciprocal Ratio. The ratio 
between the reciprocal of two quan- 
tities. 

Reciprocals. In mathematics, 
the fraction made by inverting 
another fraction. 

Recision. The act of cutting off. 

Reclaim. To recover land from 
the sea or rivers and bring it under 
cultivation, etc. 

Reconnaissance. In surveying, 
examination or survey preliminary 
to operations. 

Rectangle. A right - angled 

Carallelogi'am ; a right angle made 
y the falling of one line perpen- 
dicularly upon another. 

Rectangled. Having one or 
more right angles or angles of 90°. 

Rectangular. Rectangled. 

Rectification. Concentration of 
a volatile substance for distillation. 

Rectification. The reduction 
of a curve to a right line. 

Rectifier. A revolving form of 
commutator ; is used to convert 
alternating currents to continuous. 

Rectify. To refine by distilla- 
tion. 

Rectilineal or Rectilinear. 
A figure whose boundaries consist 
of right lines ; consisting of right 
lines. 

Rectilineally. In a straight 
line. 

Rectory. A parsonage house. 

Recur VATE. Bowed or curved 
downwards. 

Recurvation. Flexure back- 
wards. 

Recurve. To bend back. 

Recur vous. Bent backwards. 

Red. One of the primitive 
colours. 

Redan. In fortifications, a kind 
of rampart in the form of an in- 
verted V> the apex being outwards ; 
a projection in a wall. 

Red Chalk. A red clay iron ore. 

Red Deal (Pinus mitis). Also 
called red or yellow fir, red pine 
and red wood. Found in Scotland, 



America, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Lapland, Russia, Prussia- 
and Poland ; used principally in the 
manufacture of joinery. 

Reddle. Red chalk. 

Red Fir. See Northern Pine ; 
same as red deal. 

Red Haematite. The richest of 
British iron ore ; it yields from fifty 
I to sixty per cent, of iron, the chief 
impurity being silica ; found in many 
I forms, chiefly in globular or kidney- 
shaped masses of red colour in the 
carboniferous limestone of Cumber- 
land, Lancashire and Glamorgan- 
shire. 

Red Lattice. A lattice window 
painted red ; formerly the sign of a 
tavern. 

Red Lead. Oxide of lead ; used 

i as a pigment ; produced by raising 

! massicot to a high temperature, short 

of fusion, during which it absorbs 

oxygen from the air. White lead 

I and metallic salts generally destroy 

' its colour, but if ground by itself in 

oil or varnish it forms a durable 

pigment ; it may be mixed with 

ochres. 

Red Lead Knotting. Consists 
of grinding red lead in water and 
mixing with strong glue size ; used 
hot, dries in about ten minutes. 

Red Mansfield Stone. A si- 
licious dolomite or magnesian lime- 
stone containing a large proportion 
of silica or sand ; suitable for 
columns, ashlar work, etc. ; weathers 
well in a clear atmosphere ; found 
near Mansfield, Nottinghamshire. 

Red Ochre. A natural coloured 
clay. 

Redoubt. In fortifications, a 
small temporary fort usually with- 
out flanking defences. 

Redsear. To break or crack 
metal when too hot. 

Red-short. Brittle, or breaking 
short when red hot, as a metal ; also 
called *' hot-short". 

Red-short or Hot-short Iron. 
Is chiefly used for tin plate ; the 
defect is chiefly caused by sulphur 
from the fuel, arsenic, copper and 
other impurities ; produces the same 
defect of cracking when bent or 
finished at a red heat ; fairly tena- 
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clous and tougher when cold than 
any other iron, though useless for 
welding and many other purposes. 

Red Stain. Generally consists 
of a solution of dragon's blood in 
spirits of wine. 

Reduce. To change from one 
denomination to another. 

Reduce (Abstracts). In ** quan- 
tity taking," obtaining one total from 
the different dimensions of work 
of a similar nature and reducing 
these totals to the different grades 
as understood in the trade — viz., to 
yards superficial by dividing by 9, etc. 

Rbduct. a quirk or small piece 
taken out of a larger to make it 
more uniform or regular ; same 
definition applies in building. 

Reduction. The process of find- 
ing an equivalent expression in terms 
of a different unit. 

Red Vitriol, Vitriol of Mars. 
A red sulphate of iron. 

Red Wood or Sequsia. A 
Califomian timber which grows to 
an enormous size ; coarse grained, 
soft, easily worked ; of a light red 
colour when first planed but turns 
to a reddish-brown ; not suitable for 
polishing or painting as the grain is 
liable to rise. 

Reed. A bead with two quirks, 
usually two or more being stuck or 
worked side by side. 

Reed. An aquatic plant with 
hollow jointed stalk ; sometimes used 
in joinery, etc., to make a joint 
water-tight. 

Reed. In thatching, straw de- 
prived of its leaves. 

Reeded. Covered with reeds ; 
having a series of reeds. 

Reed Flush Panel. A flush 
panel having reeds worked on it. 

Re-edification. The operation 
of rebuilding. 

Re-edify. To build again after 
destruction. 

Reeding or Reeds. A series of 
parallel reeds close or joined to- 
gether. 

Reed Moulding. A moulding 
formed by three or more beads or 
reeds worked side by side. 

Reef. A chain of rocks in the 
sea, lying at or near its surface 



Reemer. See Rimer. 

Re-entrant Angle. . An internal 
angle. 

Reeve. To pass the end of a rope 
through a hole, as in a block, etc. 

Refectory. A dining-room ; 
originally, a hall in monasteries for 
dining in ; a refreshment room. 

Refine. To purify, as liquors, 
metals, etc. 

Refined. Freed from impuri- 
ties. 

Refinery. A place and apparatus 
for refining. 

Refining Pig Iron. Consists in 
keeping it in a state of fusion on an 
open hearth with coke for about two 
hours, a strong current of air being 
directed upon it and well stirred. 

Reflect. To throw back light, 
heat, etc. 

Reflectei>. Light or heat thrown 
back from what it strikes directly 
on. 

Reflecting. Throwing back 
light or heat. 

Reflection. The state of being 
reflected ; the act of reflecting. 

Reflector. A polished surface 
reflecting light or heat. 

Reflex. Bent back or re- 
flected. 

Reflow. To flow back. 

Refluctuation. a flowing back. 

Refluent. Flowing back. 

Reflux. A flowing back. 

Reformatory. An institution 
for the detention and reformation of 
young criminals. 

Refract. To break the natural 
course of a ray of light or heat. 

Refracted. Bent back at an 
acute angle ; turned from a direct 
course. 

Refraction. The change in the 
direction of a ray of light or heat as 
it passes through a smooth surface 
into a medium of a different density. 

Refraction. In mechanics, the 
incurvation or change of determina- 
tion in the body moved. 

Refractoriness. Difficulty of 
fusion or of yielding to the hammer. 

Refractory . Difficult of fusion ; 
sometimes applied to clay, bricks or 
stone capable of standing a great 
heat. 
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Refbbshment Bab. A bar or 
apartment for partaking light re- 
freshments in. 

REFBiGsaANT. OooUng; aUaying 
heat. 

Refrigerate. To keep cool, as 
in a refrigerator. 

Refrigeration. The act of cool- 
ing or allaying heat; the state of 
being cooled. 

Refrioerative, Refrigerant. 
A refrigerant. 

Refrigerator. An apparatus or 
a building provided with an ap- 
paratus for making or keeping pro- 
visions cool. 

Refulgent. Casting a bright 
light. 

Refuse. Waste or useless mat- 
ter; that which is refused or re- 
jected. 

Refuses. Said of a pile when it 
will not go deeper by driving. 

Regardant. In heraldry, said of 
a lion, etc., looking behind or back- 
wards. 

Regela. The space between two 
adjoining canals of a triglyph ; a 
«hort fillet beneath the triglyph and 
having six guttee depending from it. 

Rbgelation. The union by freez- 
ing together of two pieces of ice, 
with moist surfaces, when placed in 
<}ontact at a temperature of 32°. 

Register. An apparatus for 
regulating the admission of air, 
heat, etc. 

Register. A hinged door leading 
to the chimney on a fire grate. 

Register Grate. A fire grate 
with a register. 

Regius Professors. Those pro- 
fessors in the English universities 
whose chairs were founded by Henry 
Vni. ; professors whose chairs were 
founded by the Crown. 

Reglet. a flat, narrow moulding 
used to separate other members, 
etc. 

Regratb. To scrape and freshen 
the dirty walls of a building ; to 
redress ; also applied to old hewn 
stone. 

Regrating. The act or process 
of scraping off the surface of old 
hewn stone to give it a fresh appear- 
ance. 



Regrating or Skinning. Among 
masons, the process of removing the 
surface of an old hewn stone to 
whiten it and make it look fresh. 

Regular. Having the sides and 
angles equal ; symmetrical. 

Regular Architecture. That 
having its parts symmetrical, or 
disposed in counterparts. 

Regular Body. A solid whose 
surface is composed of regular and 
equal figures and equal solid angles. 

Regular Coursed Rubble. Con- 
sists of a sufiicient number of stones 
being obtained of a uniform depth 
to allow of their being laid in regular 
courses in depth. 

Regular Curves. The peri- 
meters of conic sections which are 
always curved after the same 
geometrical manner. 

Regular Pentagon. That hav- 
ing five equal angles and five equal 
sides. 

Regular Pyramid. That whose 
base is a regular figure and the 
perpendicular from its vertex passes 
through the centre of its base, i.e., 
of a circle that may be described 
about its base. 

Regulator. Any part of a 
machine or apparatus which regu- 
lates its movements. 

Regulator. A device for alter- 
ing the resistance, and therefore 
power, of a circuit at will. 

Regulator Valve. A valve in 
a water-closet apparatus for regu- 
lating the supply of water ; a valve 
in a steam pipe for regulating the 
supply of steam. 

Kbgulus. The pure metal which, 
in melting ores, falls to the bottom . 
of the crucible. 

Rbigle. a hollow cut or channel 
for guiding anything. 

Reins. The springing stones of 
an arch. 

Reins op a Vault. The sides or 
walls that sustain the arch. 

Rejoint. Pointing ; to fill up 
old joints of walls with fresh 
mortar. 

Rejointing. The filling up of 
the joints of stones in which the 
mortar has been dislodged. Same 
as Pointing. 
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Relais. In fortifications, a narrow 
walk without the rampart. 

Relation. Ratio; proportion. 

Relay. In electricity, a device 
placed in series with a main circuit, 
which when "excited" brings into 
■action a local circuit which may be 
quite separate from the main circuit. 
It is used in telephony, telegraphy 
And bell work, and may be looked 
upon as a kind of an automatic, 
electro-magnetic switch. 

Relief. Prominence or pro- 
jection given to sculpture and 
carving beyond the ground or plane 
on which it is formed. 

Relieving Arch. An arch formed 
over a lintel bo relieve it of the 
weight above ; called a ** saving " or 
'* safety " arch in Scotland. 

Relievo. Relief ; prominence 
of figures in sculpbui'e, etc. 

Religious House. A house for 
monks or nuns ; a monastery ; a con- 
vent. , 

Reliquary. A depository for 
relics ; a casket in which they are 
kept. 

Reliqule. Fossil remains. 

Remainder. That which is left 
over after subtraction. 

Remainder. An estate limited 
to take effect and be enjoyed after 
another estate is determined. 

Remainder Man. One who has 
an estate after a particular estate is 
determined. 

Remblai. In fortifications, the 
materials used or thrown up to form 
a rampart. 

Remolten. Melted again. 

Remould. To shape anew. 

Remove. A step in a scale of 
gradation. 

Renaissance. The revival of arts 
and letters in the fifteenth century ; 
A style of architecture, based on 
classical forms, which came into 
existence in Italy early in the 
fifteenth century ; the classic style 
of decoration revived by Raphael 
(1483-1620). 

Renaissance. A style of archi- 
tecture which succeeded the Gothic. 

Render. To give the first coat 
of plaster to. 

Rendering. The first coat of 



plaster or cement on walls ; when a 
second coat is applied it becomes 
two coat work, or render and set ; 
when the work is floated it becomes 
three coat work, or render, float 
and set. 

Rbnitbnce or Renitbncy. The 
Resistance of a body to pressure ; 
the effect of elasticity. 

Rbnitent. Resisting pressure or 
the effect of it. 

Renovate. To restore ; to re- 
new ; to repair after decay, etc. 

Renovation. The act of reno- 
vating ; a state of being renovated. 

Rent. A sum of money payable 
periodically for the use of lands, 
tenements, etc. 

Rental. Rent; the total rents 
of an estate. 

Rent Day. The day on which 
rent is due. 

Renter. One who holds an 
estate or tenement by paying rent. 

Renter. To restore the design 
in damaged tapestry. 

Rent Roll. A list of rents or 
income. 

Renverse. In heraldry ; with 
the head downwards. 

Repair. To rebuild a part de- 
cayed ; to restore. 

Repeating Circle. A mathe- 
matical instrument for diminishing 
the effects of errors of graduation. 

Repercussion. In mechanics, 
the act of driving or drawing back ; 
rebound. 

Replacement. The removal of 
an angle or an edge. 

Replica. A copy of a picture, 
sculpture, etc., by the artist who 
executed the original. 

Replum. The rails of a door, or 
the panel of the impagis. 

Repose, Angle of. See Angle 
of Repose. 

Repository. A warehouse ; a 
shop ; a place where things are de- 
posited for safety or preservation. 

Rbpouss^. Embossed by ham- 
mering from behind and afterwards 
by chasing. 

Repressed Brick. A soft mud 
brick, which, after being partially 
dried, has been subjected to an 
enormous pressure. 
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Reprise or Reprisal. In Scot- 
land, same as stool. 

Reredos. The wall or screen at 
the back of an altar ; the screen in 
front of the choir ; a screen at the 
back of a seat ; the back of a fire- 
place. 

Reservoir. A place where water 
is collected and kept for use. 

Residence. A dwelling house of 
some pretension. 

Residentiary. An ecclesiastic 
who keeps a certain residence. 

Residuum. What is left after 
any process of separation or purifica- 
tion. 

Resile. To start, or rebound, 
back. 

Resilience. The act of springing 
back or rebounding ; the power of 
a beam, etc., to resist a shock or 
blow ; the quantity of work done in 
deforming a piece of material (up to 
the elastic limit) by the application 
of any kind of stress. 

Resilient. Starting back ; re 
bounding. 

Resilition. Act of springing 
back. 

Resin or Colophony. Is either 
white or brown ; the white is dis- 
tilled from Bordeaux turpentine, 
the brown being produced by dis- 
tilling the turpentine of spruce fir 
in water. 

Resin Extractive. Extractive 
matter in which resin predominates. 

Resiniferous. Yielding resin. 

Resiniform. In the form of 
resin. 

Reshjo-Electric. That pro- 
duced by the friction of resinous 
substances ; having or exhibiting 
negative electricity. 

Resinous. Said of pitch pine 
when coarse and turpy ; partaking 
of the qualities of resin. 

Resinous Electricity. That ex- 
cited by the friction of resinous 
substances. 

Resistance. The opposition that 
a current meets in traversing a 
conductor ; the power of a body 
which acts in opposition to the im- 
pulse or pressure of another, or 
which prevents the effect of another 
power. I 



Resistance. In electricity, is 
that quality common to all con- 
ductors which opposes the flow of 
current. E.M.F. is expended, or 
rather lost in overcoming resistance. 
It varies with the kind of .conductor, 
its molecular structure, etc. Draw- 
ing, rolling, strain and compression 
alike affect the resistance of a con- 
ductor. 

Resistant. That which resists. 

Resoluble. That which may be 
melted or dissolved. 

Resolution of Forces. In 
mechanics, the dividing of a force 
into two or more, which would have 
the same effect. 

Resolution of an Equation. 
The operation for finding the value 
of the unknown quantity. 

Resound. To send back sound, 
as metal, etc., when struck, or a floor 
when walked upon. 

Respond. A half column, pier 
or pillar attached to a wall to sup- 
port an arch and from which it 
springs. 

Ressant Lorymer, Scroll or 
Edge Moulding. A roll moulding^ 
with a slight edge at one part. 

Ressault. The recess or pro- 
jection of a member, from or before 
another, so as to be out of the line 
or range with it. 

Ressaunt. An old term for an 
ogee moulding. 

Rest. In mechanics, etc., cessa- 
tion from motion or action of any 
kind. 

Rest. In Scotland, the wall 
hold, or distance which the end of 
a beam, etc., goes into a wall. 

Restaurant. An establishment 
providing light refreshments. 

Restem. To force back, as a 
current. 

Rest Level. The normal level 
of water in a well. 

Restoration. The act of repair- 
ing or renewing work fallen inta 
decay ; rebuilding. 

Restore. To rebuild ; to re- 
pair. 

Resultant. The effect of two- 
or more forces acting in different 
directions. 

Resurvby. a second survey. 
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Ret. To destroy cohesion among 
the fibres of flax or hemp by rot- 
ting. 

Rbtable. Decorative work fixed 
to the wall over the altar. 

Retail. To sell in small quan- 
tities. 

Retaining Wall. A wall for 
sustaining the pressure of the earth 
or water deposited behind it after 
it is built. 

Retard. In mechanics, to 
diminish the velocity. 

Retecious. Resembling net- 
work, as masonry, etc. 

Reticulated Work. Masonry 
constructed of small square stones 
placed diagonally ; rubble work 
built with stones placed angularly 
to present the appearance of net- 
work. 

Retinalite. a mineral of com- 
pact texture and splintery fracture. 

Retinite. Pitch stone. 

Retirade. In fortifications, a 
retrenchment made of two faces, 
forming a re-entrant angle. 

Retort. To bend or curve back. 

Retort. Generally a glass vessel 
used in distilling and decomposing 
substances. 

Retrace. To renew the outline, 
as of a drawing, etc. ; a second trac- 
ing. 

Retrenchivient. a work con- 
structed within or behind another 
to prolong a defence. 

Retrochoir. Any extension of 
a church behind the altar. 

Retrogressive Flight. A re- 
turn flight of stairs. 

Rettery. A place where flax is 
^'retted". 

Retting. The act or process of 
steeping flax or hemp to loosen the 
fibre from the woody portions. 

Return. The continuation of a 
moulding, projection, etc., in an 
opposite direction (generally at 
right angles), as round an external 
angle. When two surfaces join each 
other at an angle, one is said to 
"return" in respect of the other. 

Return. The pipe, in hot water 
heating, by which the water enters 
the boiler ; anything returning or 
departing from the straight work. 




Return Bead. A bead, nearly 
cii'cular in form, usually worked on 



the angles of stuff, thus. 



Returned End. The termina- 
tion of a moulding, side of a car- 
case, the cheek of a dresser, etc., 
returning and stopping against the 
general plane, as a wall, etc. 

Returned in Itself. Said of 
anything returned in the solid, i.e., 
the return is formed in the material 
without any addition. 

Return Flight or Retrogres- 
sive Flight. In staircasing, a 
flight returning in a direction oppo- 
site to the bottom flight. 

Retuse. Terminating in a round 
end and having a depression in the 
centre. 

Reveal. The vertical side of an 
opening for a window, doorway, 
etc. , for the reception of the frame. 
Formerly spelt ** revel". 

Reverberant. Resounding ; 
reverberating. 

Reverberate. To send or strike 
back or reflect, as light, heat or flame. 

Reverberation. The act of 
sending back or reverberating, as 
light, heat or sound. 

Reverbbratory Furnace, A 
furnace with a kind of dome that 
reflects the flame upon the material 
or vessel placed within it. 

Reverse Spring. A spring used 
in bell-hanging for drawing back the 
handle of a bell pull. 

Reversible Sash Fittings. 
Those which enable sashes to be 
turned with the outside inside for 
cleaning purposes. 

Reversion. A right of property 
which remains after some particular 
estate has ceased. 

Re VESTIARY. The vestry of a 
church or temple. 

Revetment. A term applied by 
military men to a retaining wall. 

Revetment. In fortifications, a 
strong wall on the outside of a ram- 
part. 

Revive. To recover or to restore 
its natural or metallic state. 
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Revolution. In geometry, the 
motion of a point or line about a 
centre ; the motion of a body round 
a centre or on its axis. 

Revolving Shutter. A shutter 
generally composed of narrow strips 
of iron so connected that when not 
in use it can be coiled or rolled 
round or into a cylinder ; generally 
used for shop windows. 

Rhabdomancy. The divination, 
by means of rods, to find the local- 
ity of minerals, springs, etc., under- 
ground. 

Rheometer. An instrument for 
measuring the strength of an electric 
current. 

Rheometry. The art of measur- 
ing the strength and velocity of 
electric currents. 

Rheomotor. An apparatus by 
which an electric or galvanic current 
is originated. 

Rheophorb. a connecting 
electric wire. 

Rhboscope. An instrument to 
determine the pressure or presence 
of an electric current. 

Rheostat. An instrument for 
regulating an electric current. 

Rheotome. An instrument for 
interrupting an electric current. 

Rheotrope. An instrument for 
changing the direction of an electric 
current. 

Rhind or RuND. In Scotland, 
applied to the rung of a ladder. 

Rhodanic. Producing ; or a red 
colour produced with salts of iron. 

Rhodian Peristylium. a build- 
ing, court, etc., having a colonnade 
on each of the four sides, that on the 
south side being higher than the rest. 

Rhodium. A hard, brittle metal 
belonging to the platinum group. 

Rhodonite. A variety of manga- 
nese spar. 

Rhomb or Rhombus. An oblique- 
angled equilateral parallelogram. 

Rhombic. Having the figure of 
a rhomb. 

Rhombohbdron. a solid con- 
tained by six equal rhombic planes. 

Rhomboid. A quadrilateral 
figure whose opposite sides and 
angles are equal, but which is 
neither equilateral nor equiangular. 



Rhomboid AL. Having or ap- 
proaching the shape of a rhomboid. 

Rhomb Spar. A mineral resem- 
bling calc spar ; consisting chiefly of 
carbonates of lime and magnesia. 

Rhone. In Scotland, a rain- 
water pipe or an eaves gutter. 

Rib. a projecting band in a 
ceiling ; a carved piece of timber for 
supporting the lath and plaster work 
of a vault ; projecting bands of 
masonry underneath a vaulted roof ; 
the curved pieces, in a wood centre, 
to which the laggings are nailed ; 
the principal curved pieces of a 
dome, turret, etc. ; a moulding on 
the interior of a vaulted roof. 

Rib or Panel Vaulting. That 
composed of a framework of light 
stone ribs supporting thin panels. 

Ribband. Pieces of timber nailed 
to the timbers of a square body 
under which shores are fixed. 

Ribbed. Having ribs ; marked 
with rising lines and channels. 

Ribbed Plate Glass. That 
marked with rising lines and 
channels ; made of coarser materials 
than *' polished plate " ; chiefly used 
in factories, etc. 

Ribbing. A series of ribs, or an 
assemblage of ribs, as for a vaulted 
or coved ceiling. 

Rich Lime. A fat or pure lime ; 
very soluble ; chiefly used for plaster- 
ing and whitewashing ; calcined 
from the upper chalk marble or 
other beds containing 90 or 100 per 
cent, of carbonate of lime ; slakes 
freely, and swells to about three 
times its original bulk. 

RiCKERS. Small trees, standards 
or scaffold poles, about twenty- two 
feet long and less than two and a 
half inches in diameter at the top 
end. 

Riddle. A large sieve with 
meshes for separating materials for 
mortar, etc. 

Riddling. That deposited by a 
riddle, or by sifting, as through a 
sieve. 

RiDDLiNGS. The middle size of 
broken ore obtained by sifting. 

Rider. A strap with an eye at 
the end for fitting over the hook 
in a sharp hinge. 
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Ridge. The horizontal piece of 
timber running along the apex of a 
roof and which supports the heads 
of the rafters ; the line formed by 
the meeting of the pitches or sides 
of a roof at the apex. 

Ridge Course. The * row or 
course of slating next the ridge of 
a roof. 

Ridge Piece or Ridge Board. 
A ridge, or the horizontal timber 
along the apex of a roof and which 
supports the upper ends of the 
rafters. 

Ridge Pole. In Scotland, a term 
applied to a ridge rolL 

KidgeRoll. a wood roll dressed 
round with lead and fixed on a 
ridge. 

Ridge Scarfing. The scarf joint 
in a ridge to make up the required 
length out of two or more pieces ; 
the act or method of scarfing a 
ridge. 

Ridge Slates. Slates laid along 
the ridge of a building. 

Ridge Stone. In masonry, the 
last stone in the gable end of a 
building, of a triangular form, thus, 
^ ; same as an apex stone. 

Ridge Tile. A tile shaped thus, 
A ; for covering the ridge of a roof. 

Ridgy. Rising in a ridge or 
ridges. 

Riding. One of the three divi- 
sions of Yorkshire. 

Riding School. A place where 
the art of riding is taught. 

Riding Shore. One which rises 
from the back of a lower raking 
shore of the same series, the timber 
not being long enough to go right 
down to the ground. 

Riffle. An inclined trough hav- 
ing depressions in the bottom for 
arresting the particles of auriferous 
slime or sand. 

Riffler. a file with a convex 
end for working in shallow depres- 
sions. 

Rift. A fissure ; a cleft ; to 
split. 

Riga Deal. Is very free from 
sap, straight in grain, strong, tough, 
easily worked, very durable if well 
seasoned; adapted for joists, wall 
plates, roof timbers, etc. 



Riga Oak. Is obtained from 
Russia ; it is similar to Dantzic, but 
the medullary rays are more numer- 
ous and more distinctly marked. . 
It is nearly all shipped as wainscot 
stuff, and is imported in the form of 
flitches or logs of a nearly semi- 
circular section. 

Riga Timber. The quality marks 
on Riga timber are : — 

XX = Best middling. 



= Good middling. 



= Common middling. 



RiGATiON. The act of watering. 

Riga White Deals. Are coarser 
and more open grained than the 
other Russian kinds. 

Rigger. A cylindrical pulley or 
drum. 

Right Angle. An angle of 
90°, or one-fourth part of a circle. 

Right Angled. Having a right 
angle. 

Right Arch. A cylindrical arch, 
either circular or elliptical, termin- 
ated by two planes at right angles 
to the axis. 

Right Circle. One drawn at 
right angles with the plane of 
projection. 

Right Handed. Said of any- 
thing made to open to the right 
hand. 

Right Hand Lock. A lock hav- 
ing the bolt on the right when the 
lock is looked at from the side which 
will be applied to the door in fixing. 

Right Line. A line perfectly 
straight. 

Rigid. Stiff ; not pliant or easily 
bent. 

Rigidity or Stiffness. Expresses 
the disinclination of some bodies to 
alter their form under stress ; it is 
thus the reverse of pliability ; re- 
sistance to change of form. 

RiGOL. A circle. 

Rill. A small brook. 

Rim. a border or margin. 

Rime. To enlarge a hole with a 
" rimer " ; the rung of a ladder. 
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Rimer. A tool for enlarging a 
hole. 

Rim Locks. Are so called from 
the metal used in their casing and 
the rim which fits round and is 
screwed to the edge of the door ; 
fixed on the side of a door, the bolt 
or bolts shooting into a box staple 
fixed on the door jamb ; the size is 
specified by the length of the case. 

Rim of a Drawer. The back 
and sides. 

RiMOSE or RiMOUS. Abounding 
with clefts or cracks, as the bark of 
trees, etc. 

Rind Galls. In timber, consists 
of peculiar, curved swellings caused, 
chiefly by the growth of layers over 
the wound remaining after a branch 
has been carelessly lopped off. 

RiNDLE. A small water-course or 
gutter. 

HiNG. The sound of a brick, 
slate, metal, etc., when struck ; any- 
thing in the form of a circle or 
hoop. 

Ring Bolt. An iron bolt having 
a ring in one end of it. 

Ring Course. A course of bricks 
or stones parallel to the face of an 
arch ; the stones or bricks between 
two consecutive series of heading 
joints. 

Ring Fence. A fence encircling 
an estate. 

Ringing. The act of sounding 
when struck as a bell, metal, etc. 

Ringing Engine. A small pile- 
driving apparatus in which the ram 
or monkey is raised by hand power 
directly applied. 

Ringlet. A small ring or circle. 

Ring Shakes or Cup Shakes. 
In timber, are caused by two or more 
of the annual rings failing to unite 
together. 

RiNGSTONES. Same as Voussoirs 
or Arch Stones. 

Ring Streaked. Having circular 
streaks or lines. 

Rink. A prepared floor on which 
to skate with roller skates. 

Rinman's Green. A pigment 
composed of cobalt and feriroiis 
oxide of zinc. 

Rip. To saw wood with the 
grain, i.e., in the direction of the( 



grain. To saw across the grain is 
called *' cross-cut ". 

Riparian. Pertaining to the 
bank of a river. 

Ripe. To rake out ; the tool 
used for raking out. 

Ripper or Rip Saw. A hand 
saw having eight teeth in three 
inches ; used by joiners for ripping 
wood with the grain only. 

Ripper. A thin blade of iron 
about twenty-four inches long and 
two inches wide, enlarged and 
rounded at the head which has a 
notch each side for drawing nails ; 
chiefly used for taking off damaged 
slates, the nails being drawn by in- 
serting the ripper under the slate. 

Ripping. A term used for sawing 
wood with the grain. 

Ripping Cut. When planks or 
boards are sawn longitudinally 
through their thickness the saw 
cut is known as the " ripping cut ". 

Ripple Mark. Small undulations 
left by the receding waves on the 
surface of rocks or on the beach. 

Riprap. Stones laid without 
mortar ; used at the base of piers, 
etc. ; a loose foundation of stones in 
deep water on a soft bottom. 

Rise. The vertical distance, in 
circular work, from the springing to 
the crown; in stairs, the vertical 
height between two treads or steps ; 
the height of a roof from the eaves 
to the ridge ; the vertical height of 
an arch from the springing to the 
crown. 

Rise. Any difference in vertical 
height in surveying. 

Riser. The vertical portion of a 
step ; the vertical board between 
two treads of a stair. 

Rising Butt. A door hinge turn- 
ing upon a screw or helical joint to 
allow a door to fit close down to 
the floor when shut but rising as it 
opens. 

Rising Main. The water pipe 
leading from a lift and force pump. 

RiTT. In quarrying, a groove cut 
with a pick. 

Rivage. a bank, shore or 
coast. 

River Bed or Channel. The 
bottom of a river. 
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River Course. The course of a 
river. 

River Sand. Is not so sharp 
or angular in its grit as pit sand, 
the grains having been rounded and 
polished by attrition. 

River Water. The drainage of 
the surface of the hills and high 
ground, running in a shallow stream 
or in a deep cut channel ; far more 
pure than spring water on account 
of the quantity of oxygen it absorbs 
during its course ; generally polluted 
by the towns or villages upon its 
banks. 

Rivet. A short bolt of wrought 
iron, copper or brass, secured by 
being clinched at both ends by 
hammering ; used for fastening 
sheets of metal together. 

Rix Dollar. A name for several 
silver continental coins of value 
from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 

Roach Portland Stone . A term 
applied to Portland stone got from 
the uppermost bed in the quarry ; 
largely used for exterior work on 
account of its weathering properties. 

Road. An artificially formed way 
for vehicular traffic. 

Road Bed. The bed or founda- 
tion on which the superstructure of 
a railroad rests. 

Roadman. One who keeps a 
road in repair. 

Road Metal. The small broken 
jstones used to form macadamised 
roads. 

Roadway. The part of a road 
used by vehicles. 

Roan Tree. The mountain ash. 

Roast. To dissipate the volatile 
parts of ore by heat. 

Roaster. A ventilated oven in 
a kitchen range for roasting meat. 

RoBOREOUs. Made of oak. 

Rochet. A kind of surplice open 
at the sides ; worn by bishops. 

Rock. Any mineral deposit ; a 
large mass of stony matter bedded 
in the earth or deposited on it. 

Rock Basin. A cavity or arti- 
ficial basin cut in a rock. 

Rock Cork. A variety 
bestos resembling cork. 

Rock Elm ( Ulmus race] 
grown in North Ameri< 




ported chiefly from Canada ; it is 
tough, flexible, fine smooth grain, 
free from knots and sap, durable 
under water but subject to shakes 
if exposed to sun and wind ; of a 
whitish-brown colour and close 
annular rings. 

Rockery. A pile of earth and 
rocks, or large irregular stones, for 
plants growing on. 

Rock Oil. Petroleum. 

Rock Soap. A soft greasy mineral 
consisting of silica, alumina and 
peroxide of iron ; used for crayons. 

Rock Temple. A temple hewn 
out of the solid rock. 

Rock Wood. Ligniform asbes- 
tos. 

Rock Work. Masonry in imita- 
tion of the asperities of rocks ; a 
rockery. 

Rococo. A debased variety of the 
Louis XV. style of ornament ; bad 
taste in design or decoration; dis- 
tinguished by a superfluity of con- 
fused detail. 

Rod or Pole. A measure of 
sixteen and a half lineal feet, or a 
square measure of 272J square feet. 

Rod. An implement about five 
yards long for measuring. 

Rod. In joinery, a board or stiff" 
lath on which the sizes of windows, 
doors, etc., are set out. 

Rod. In brickwork, 272^ square 
feet, one brick and a half thick. 

Rod Bolt. Similar to a barrel 
bolt, the bolt sliding through three 
short cylinders instead of one con- 
tinuous cylinder as in a barrel bolt. 

Rod Iron or Rod Steel. Round 
wrought iron, three- eighths of an 
inch or less in diameter ; generally 
described according to size, as three- 
eighths rod iron or one-quarter rod, 
etc. 

Rod of Reduced Brickwork. 
272i square feet, one brick and a 
half thick ; so called because all 
thicknesses of brickwork are reduced 
to an equivalent quantity of one and 
a half brick thick. 

^ONE or Oolite. A kind 

under chalk in 

Ingland. 

plied in timber 

ction or over- 
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lapping of the grain of the wood, as 
in mahogany. 

Roll. A cylinder of wood about 
two inches or so in diameter ; used 
to dress the lead over where the 
sheets join, as in a lead flat. 

Roll. A hollow roll is made 
with lead alone ; a * * roll cap " is used 
to cover the edge of adjoining sheets 
in zinc flats. 

Roll and Fillet Moulding. A 
roll moulding with a fillet. 

Roll Cap. In zinc flats, one 
used to cover the edges of adjoining 
sheets. 

Roll Cover. A narrow strip of 
lead dressed over a rounded edge 
and covered by the larger sheet. 

Rolled Iron or Steel. Wrought 
iron or steel in the form in which it 
leaves the rolling mills. The term 
is generally applied to bars of H, T 
or L section. 

Rolled Iron Joist. A wrought 
iron joist of X section. 

Rolled Plate Glass. Or rough 
rolled plate, or Hartley's patent 
rough or rolled plate, is glass of a 
wavy description, smooth on one 
side, the other being marked with 
parallel ridge lines or with flutes. 

Rollers or Rolls. Plain cylinders 
of wood from four to eight inches in 
diameter, and from two to four feet 
long ; used for moving large stones, 
etc. ; a cylinder of stone, metal or 
wood for rolling, etc. 

Rolling Mill. Machinery for 
rolling out heated metal. 

Rolling Stock. The locomotives, 
carriages, waggons, etc., of a rail- 
way. 

Rolling Way. An inclined 
plane down which barrels may be 
lowered or rolled. 

Roll Moulding. A moulding 
resembling a roll, or one composed 
of two quarter cylinders, the upper 
slightly overlapping the one under ; 
used in Early English architecture. 

Roman or Latin Cross. That 
having the stem longer than the 
arms or cross piece, thus, t. 

Roman Cement. A dark brown, 
quick-setting cement produced by 
calcining a natural stone. 

Romanesque. A general term 



for all the debased styles of archi- 
tecture which succeeded the Roman, 
and lasted till the introduction of 
Gothic. 

Romanesque Architecture. 

That which prevailed after the fall 
of the Roman empire, from the 
reign of Constantine till the intro-^ 
duction of the pointed arch. 

Roman Lake. A pigment pro- 
duced from cochineal. 

Roman Ochre. A fine clay 
naturally coloured with oxides of 
iron and manganese. 

Romanticism. Applied to the 
reaction from classical to medisevaL 
forms which originated in Germany 
about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

RoMEiNE. A mineral consisting 
of antimony and lime. 

RoMPU. In heraldry, an ordinary 
that is broken, or a chevron or bend 
whose upper points are cut off. 

Rondels or Roundels. * Small 
circular crowns of glass ranging in 
diameter from one inch to one 
foot. 

RoNDLE. In fortifications, a small 
round tower erected at the foot of a. 
bastion. 

Rood. In Scotland, thirty-six 
square yards. 

Rood or Roode. A figure of the 
cross, and generally of the crucifix. 

Rood. In long measure, five and 
a half yards or sixteen and a half 
feet ; in square measure, the fourth 
part of an acre ; a rod or pole. 

Rood Loft. A gallery generally 
over the chancel screen in a church. 

Rood Tower or Steeple. A 
tower or steeple at the intersection, 
of the nave and transept of a church. 

Roof. The covering of a build- 
ing ; a vault or arch in the interior ► 

Roof Boarding. Rough board- 
ing on which the roof covering is. 
laid. 

Roofing. The act or method of 
putting on a roof ; the asseitiblage 
of timbers in a roof. 

RooFLET. A little roof. 

Roof Light. In Scotland, a sky- 
light. 

Roof Tree. A roof beam ; a. 
roof. 
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RooFY. Having roofs. 

Room. Space unoccupied, as the 
clearance given to a door, drawer, 
etc. ; an apartment. 

Root. The quantity which, mul- 
tiplied by itself, produces the given 
quantity. 

Root. That part of a tenon ad- 
joining the shoulder. 

Rope. A thick cord of several 
strands of twisted hemp or wire. 

Ropery. A rope w«dk. 

Rope Walk. A long covered 
walk where ropes are made. 

Ropy. Stringy ; adhesive. 

Ros ANILINE. A red dye occurring 
in commerce under the names of 
aniline red, magenta, etc. 

Rosary. A rose-garden ; a gar- 
land ; a chaplet. 

Rose or Rosette . A circular orna- 
ment used in architectural decora- 
tion ; in joinery, a small turned cir- 
cular ornament planted on newels, 
etc. 

Rose. A perforated nozzle on the 
end of a hose pipe, syringe or water- 
ing-pot. 

RiosE. The circular metal plate 
under the knob of a door. 

Rose. A perforated hollow ball 
at the bottom of the suction pipe in 
a pump. 

Rose Bit. A joiner's bit for 
countersinking holes for the recep- 
tion of the head of a screw. 

Rose Clench Nails. Are gener- 
ally used for packing cases, etc. ; they 
are square ended and can be easily 
punched through thin metal without 
first boring holes. 

Rose Flat Points. Are nails, 
classed as ** fine " or ** strong," hav- 
ing chisel points, which are placed 
with the flat point along the grain to 
prevent splitting and to increase their 
holding power. 

RosELiTE. A native arseniate of 
cobalt. 

Rose Moulding. A mediaeval 
moulding with ornaments resem- 
bling roses. 

Rose Nail. That with its head 
projecting over the shank on all its 
sides. 

Rose Nails. Derive their name 
from the shape of their heads, they 



are either wrought, cut or pressed ; 
divided into classes according to the 
nature of their points. 

RosENDALE Cement. A light 
and quick-setting hydraulic cement 
about half the ultimate strength of 
Portland cement ; derives its name 
from Rosendale, Ulster Co., N.Y., 
where it was first made, about 1837. 

Rose Noble. An old English 
gold coin with the impression of a 
rose, worth 6s. 8d. 

Rose Pink. A chalk or whiting 
stained with a tincture of Brazil 
wood ; used for common distemper 
paperhangings, staining cheap furni- 
ture, etc. ; fades very soon. 

Rose Quartz. A rose-red variety 
of quartz. 

Rose Sharp Points. Rose nails ; 
generally used for fencing or common 
work where hard wood is used ; 
classed according to their stout- 
ness, as *'fine" (or Canada) and 
"strong"; of both wrought and 
stamped varieties. 

RosETTA Stone. A stone found 
at Rosetta in Egypt, by which 
archaeologists found the key to 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

Rosetta Wood. An Indian wood 
of a bright orange-red colour with 
dark veins. 

Rosette. An ornament in the 
form of a rose ; a patera. 

Rose Window. A circular window 
filled in with tracery, differing from 
a "wheel window" in that the 
muUions do not radiate from the 
centre. 

Rose Wood. A fancy wood of a 
light hazel, deep purple or nearly 
black colour ; imported from Brazil, 
Africa, East Indies and the Canary 
Islands in large slabs or flitches. 

Rosin. Common resin ; obtained 
by distilling crude turpentine. 

RosLAND. Heathy or moorish 
land. 

Rostrum. An elevated platform 
of more or less pretension ; used as a 
pulpit in chapels ; a platform in a 

Rot. In timber, decomposition 
or putrefaction generally caused by 
damp or want of ventilation. 

Rotary. Turning like a wheel. 
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Rotary Motion. The rotation 
or motion of a body round an axis 
or centre. 

Rotate. To revolve round a 
centre. 

Rotation. The act or method of 
a body turning, as a wheel. 

Rotten. In plumbing, means 
that an excess of **flux" has been 
used in soldering. 

Rotten Road. That in which 
the binding material has not suffi- 
cient cohesive properties to retain 
the mutual, i.e., broken stones in posi- 
tion, and is liable during watering or 
heavy rains to be washed to the 
bottom of the metal coating from 
which it cannot be recovered. 

Rotten-Stone. A soft stone 
used in polishing metals or marble, 
etc. 

Rotund. Spherical ; round. 

Rotunda. Any building that is 
round both inside and out. 

Rotundity. Roundness ; spher- 
icity. 

Rouble. The Russian monetary 
unit; the silver rouble is worth 
about 2s. lOd. 

Rough. Not polished ; not 
planed ; not smooth. 

Rough Arch. That in which the 
bricks are not cut. 

Rough Ashlar. A term applied 
to nearly all squared stone masonry. 

Rough Bracket. In staircasing, 
a rough bracket secured to the 
carriage and supporting the tread. 

Rough Cast. Called **harl,"or 
* * dashing ' ' in Scotland. Coarse plas- 
tering formed by mixing clean gravel 
or sharp grit with cement ; some- 
times the cement is put on first and 
the gravel thrown or dashed against 
it ; used in half-timbered work, 
etc. 

Rough Course Stuff. In plas- 
tering, is made of two parts sand to 
one part of lime ; generally used for 
first and second coat of plastering 
to walls and ceilings. 

Rough Cut Arches. See Axed 
Arches. 

Rough Cutting. In brickwork, 
cutting done with the axe or the 
trowel, to be built against or rendered 



Rough Draught. A rough 
sketch. 

Rough Drawing Paper. That 
generally used for very bold drawing 
and sketching. 

RouGH-HEW. To hew coarsely ; 
to give the first form or shape to, 
as stones. 

RouGH-HEWN. Uneven ; rugged ; 
unpolished. 

Rough Plate Glass. Or ** rough 
cast plate," is that cast on a flat 
table and rolled into a sheet of the 
required size and thickness by a 
heavy iron roller. 

Rough Pointed Stone. That 
having an inch or more removed 
from the face of a stone with a pick 
or heavy point until the projections 
vary from half an inch to one inch 
thick. 

Rough Stocks. Bricks rough in 
shape and colour ; often used in 
foundations. 

Rough String. In staircasing, 
a carriage for a stair. 

Rough Stucco. Plastering in 
imitation of stone. 

Rough Walling. Rubble wall- 
ing ; also applied to any rough wall- 
ing whether brick or stone. 

Round. A joiner's plane for 
making hollows, etc. 

Round. A torus moulding ; a 
bead ; a sphere or cylinder ; con- 
vex ; cylindrical. 

Round. The step of a ladder ; 
also spelt ** rung ". 

Round Bar Fencing. Iron fenc- 
ing in which the horizontal rails are 
formed of round iron or rod iron. 

Rounded or Round Ended Step. 
In staircasing, the bottom step in a 
flight of stairs having its outer end 
(sometimes both) formed into half a 
circle, when it is known as a '* round 
ended step ". 

Roundel. A circle ; an astragal ; 
a semicircular bastion. 

Round Elbow. An elbow for a 
pipe having the external angle 
rounded. 

Round Headed Screws. Are 
generally used for locks, latches, 
etc., or where the metal or wood is 
too thin to allow it being counter- 
sunk for the head of an ordinary screw. 
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RouNDLET. A . little circle ; a 
roundel. 

Round Numbers. A number di- 
visible by ten. 

Round Towers. Ancient towers 
found chiefly in Ireland, tall and 
tapering with a conical top. 

Rowan Tree. The mountain ash. 

RowEN. A stubble field left un- 
ploughed till after Michaelmas for 
the herbage. 

Rowley Rag. A basalt found in 
Staifordshire, Armagh, Antrim and 
Londonderry ; chiefly used for paving 
and making artificial stone. 

Royal Blue. A vitreous pigment 
principally used for painting on 
glass and enamelling. 

Rubbed. Applied to stone, means 
that the surface has been rendered 
smooth by rubbing with grit or 
sandstone. 

Rubbed Work. Or polished 
work, consists of plain stone work 
being rubbed down with freestone, 
sand and water, to a perfectly 
smooth surface. 

Rubber. A soft brick used for 
gauged arches. 

Rubbing Stone. A circular stone 
for rubbing bricks on, about fourteen 
inches in diameter, perfectly level 
on the face, gener^dly fixed on the 
banker in mortar. 

Rubbish. Fragments of build- 
ings ; waste materials ; ruins. 

Rubbish Shoot. A place where 
rubbish may be tipped or deposited. 

Rubbish Wheel. A small iron 
wheel in a light frame ; used for 
raising light weights. 

Rubble. Rough, undressed 
stones ; a mass of fragments of 
rock. 

Rubble. Masonry in which the 
stones are roughly dressed with the 
hammer only. 

Rubble Ashlar. Consists of 
walling with an ashlar face and 
rubble backing. 

Rubble Masonry. That com- 
posed of unsquared stones. 

Rubble Stone. The upper frag- 
mentary and decomposed portions 
of a mass of stone. 

Rubble Work. Coarse walling 
constructed of rough stones. 



RuBiAN. The colouring principle 
of madder. 

Rubiates, Rubric or Madder 
Lakes. Consist of vegetable 
colours known as pink madder, 
rose madder, rose, rubiate and 
Field's lakes. 

Ruble. In Scotland, *' rubble". 

RuBSTONE. A whetstone for 
sharpening instruments. 

Ruby of Zmc. Sulphide of zinc. 

RuDENTURE. The figure of a 
rope or staff", with which the flutings 
of columns are sometimes filled. 

Rude RAT I ON. According to 
Vitruvius, the laying of a pavement 
with pebbles. 

Ruff Wheel. An ore crushing 
mill for the pieces which will not 
feed into the usual crusher. 

Rule. An instrument for mark- 
ing short linear measurements ; a 
determinate mode for performing 
any operation. 

Rule Joint. A joint whose 
section is similar to the joint in an 
ordinary joiner's rule ; generally 
used for hanging a flap, etc. 

Rule Joint Hinges. Hinges 
specially made for a rule joint ; the 
wings or leaves are considerably 
wider than those in an ordinary butt 
hinge. 

Rule of Three. Proportion. 

Rumble. A revolving cask in 
which articles are polished by fric- 
tion against each other. 

Run. To flow in any manner, as 
water, etc* ; to melt. 

Run. a row of planks for wheel- 
ing a wheelbarrow on. 

Run. Said of plasterer's putty 
when passed through a sieve. 

Run. Used in the same sense 
as lineal. Example : twenty-two 
feet run means twenty-two lineal 
feet, or running feet, or twenty-two 
feet long. 

RuNDLE or Rungs. A step of a 
ladder ; a round ; something put 
round an axis. 

Rung. The step or bar serving 
as a step in a ladder. 

Runic Knot. A twisted orna- 
mentation among the Norse. 

Runner. Another term for poling 
boards. 
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Runner. A rope to increase the 
mechanical power of a tackle ; the 
moving stone of a mill. 

RuNNEES. Planks used to keep 
the sides of trenches up while ex- 
cavating ; they are pointed and shod 
with iron at one end, and put in 
upright behind the wallings and 
driven down as the work proceeds. 

RuNNEES. Fillets, or the pieces 
of stuff that the bottom of a drawer 
runs on. 

Running Bolt. A sliding bolt 
for a door. 

Running Buddle. A method of 
washing sand, ore, etc., in troughs, 
through which a supply of water is 
running. 

RuNTREB. In Scotland, the head 
of a quarter partition. 

Rupee. An £]ast Indian coin 
and money of account, nominally 
worth 2s. 

Ruperts' Drop. A drop of glass 
thrown while in a state of fusion 
into water, and consolidating into a 
retort -like shape. 

Russian Deal. Sometimes called 
northern pine or red fir, is imported 
from Riga, Archangel, Petersburg, 
Oniga ; considered the best timber 
for all-round use ; usually free from 
sap, knots, shakes or other defects ; 
well adapted for hard wear and great 
strain. 

Russian Deals. Are chiefly of 
first and second quality (prima and 
secunda) ; generally come into the 
market unbranded or dry stamped 
only. The Petersburg deals are 
apt to be knotty, shaky and subject 
to dry rot; they are therefore inferior 
to the other Russian deals. 

Rust. The red incrustation on 
iron, caused by exposure to air and 
moisture. 

Rust Cement or Cast Iron 
Cement. Consists of cast iron 
turnings pounded until they will 
pass through a sieve of eight meshes 
to the inch, powdered sal-ammoniac 
or flour of sulphur is then added ; 
used for caulking joints of iron tanks, 
pipes, etc. 



Rustic. A term applied to 
summer houses, garden seats, etc., 
made by using the branches of trees 
in their natural form. 

Rustic or Rock Work. Stones 
with their faces merely scabbled; 
known as quarry pitched, hammer- 
faced or hammer blocked. 

Rusticated. Stones projecting 
beyond their joints and with their 
faces scabbled or smooth ; ashlar 
masonry having deep channels or 
V shaped grooves at the joints. 

Rusticated or Rustic Quoins or 
Rustics. Quoins standing out be- 
yond the face of the wall and with 
their faces scabbled or picked or 
rusticated. 

Rusticated Joints. A term used 
to denote masonry in which the 
joints are either chamfered or sunk 
square below the face. 

Rusticated Table or Tablet. 
One in which the surface is rough or 
frosted from being broken or picked 
with the hammer. 

Rustic Order. A building in 
which the faces of the stones are 
rusticated. 

Rustic Rag Work. Rubble work 
having the face of the stones worked 
to a polygonal shape. 

Rustic Work. Summer houses, 
etc., made from branches of trees in 
their natural state. 

Rustic Work. Ashlar masonry 
having the joints worked with 
grooves, margins or channels to 
render them conspicuous ; usually 
built in courses. 

Rust Joint. A caulked joint 
used for cast iron pipes, cisterns, 
etc., made with rust cement. 

Rust's Vitrified Marble. Con- 
sists of a mixture of gla»s and sand 
fused together. 

Rybat or Rybate. The Scotch 
term for a reveal. 

Ryegate or Fire Stone. A stone 
used for hearths, stoves, ovens, et<;., 
or other places subject to a great 
heat which does not affect the stone 
if kept dry. 
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S Trap. A trap of S shape, 
formed by a double bend in a lead 
pipe. 

Sabicu {Acacia formom). Is found 
in the West Indies ; resembles 
mahogany, but darker in colour ; 
generally well figured, free from sap 
and shakes ; weathers well. 

Sabuere. a term formerly ap- 
plied to a piece of timber similar to 
« beam ; also applied to a sand pit. 

Sabot. An iron cap ; a skid. 

Sabulous. Sandy ; gritty. 

Sacellum, In ancient architec- 
ture, a monumental chapel within a 
church ; a small chapel in a village ; 
a small enclosed space without a 
roof. 

Sacomb. The exact profile of a 
member or moulding ; applied by 
the French to the mouldings them- 
selves. 

Sacearium. a small chapel in 
■a Roman house ; a depository for 
sacred articles. 

Sacrarium. The cella, penetrale 
or adytum of a temple. 

Sacristy. An apartment in a 
church where the sacred vestments 
and utensils of the altar are kept ; 
the vestry. 

Saddle. In lead or zinc laying, 
the piece put over the roll where 
two opposite pitches or slopes meet. 

Saddle. A thin piece of board 
fixed across an internal doorway so 
that the bottom of the door may be 
raised high enough to clear the 
carpet; in a flat roof, the piece of 
lead put over the roll where two 
slopes meet. 

Saddle Backed Coping. That 
thicker in the middle than at the 
edges, thus, g||||. 

Saddle Back Roof. A tower 
having a top in the form of a 
common roof gable. 

Saddle Bars, Soudlets or 
SowDELS. Small iron horizontal 
bars to which the lead panels are 
tied with wire in lead light work, 
casement or quarry glazing. 

Saddle Boiler. A boiler of n 
section ; used in hot water heating. 



Saddled or Water Joints. 
Those formed by leaving them 
rather higher than the rest of the 
work, to throw the rain away from 
the joints and prevent it from find- 
ing its way through them and down 
the face of the wall ; joints made in 
this way are said to be ** saddle 
jointed " or ** water jointed ". 

Saddle Piece. The piece of zinc 
at the top end of a roll cap in a 
zinc roof. 

Saddle Roof. A roof or tower 
having two gables ; sometimes called 
a ** pack saddle roof ". 

Saddle Stone. The stone at the 
apex of a pediment or gable. 

Safe. A cupboard for provisions ; 
an iron cupboard fer the safe keep- 
ing of documents, etc. 

Safe. A lead tray placed beneath 
or under a water-closet or a bath to 
catch leakage. 

Safe Edge. A file having one of 
its edges smooth. 

Safe Load. The load or weight 
that will not produce fracture. 

Safety Arch. A saving arch. 

Safety Valve. A valve fitted 
to an engine tx) let off the surplus 
steam. 

Sag. Said of a beam, arch, etc., 
bending in the centre owing to the 
weight above being too much for it 
to carry ; to incline from the vertical 
or horizontal position. 

Sagger. A cylindrical case of 
fire-clay in which fine stoneware is 
enclosed while baking. 

Sagging. A term applied to 
scantling, etc., if bending in the 
middle. 

Sagitta. In geometry, often 
applied to the abscissa of a curve ; 
in trigonometry it is the versed sine 
of an arc. 

Sagitta. Formerly applied to 
the keystone of an arch. 

Sagittate. Shaped like the head 
of an arrow. 

Sailing Course. A projecting 
course or courses standing out from 
the face of a wall ; used round 
chimneys, etc. 
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Sail Over. Same as Projecture, 
which see. 

Sajene. a Russian measure of 
length, about seven feet. 

Salamander's Hair or Wool. 
A species of asbestos or mineral 
flax. 

Sal Ammoniac. The hydrochlor- 
ate of ammonia. 

Salient. A term sometimes ap- 
plied to a projection of any part or 
member. 

Salient. In heraldry, in a leap- 
ing posture. 

Salient Angle. An external 
angle. 

Saliferous Rocks. The new 
red sandstone system. 

Sally. A projecture ; the end 
of a timber cut with an interior 
angle, i.e., a bird's mouth. 

S^LLY. The splayed angle at 
each end of a scarfed joint ; called 
a " tace " in Scotland. 

Sallyport. In fortifications, a 
postern gate or other passage to 
sally out by. 

Saloon. A lofty and spacious 
apartment for the reception of 
company, works of art, etc. ; fre- 
quently vaulted at the top. 

Salt-cake. Sulphate of soda 
made at alkali works for use in glass 
manufacture, etc. 

Salted Bricks. Those having a 
thin glaze over their surfaces pro- 
duced by throwing salt into the fire 
during the burning process. 

Salt Glazed. Said of pottery or 
bricks glazed by having salt thrown 
into the kiln. 

Samel Bricks. Formerly, place 
or grizzle bricks. 

Sample. A specimen. 

Sancte Bell Cot. A small 
erection at the east end of the nave 
for the reception of the bell thai 
gives notice of the Sanctus being 
commenced. 

Sanctuary. That part of a church 
where the altar is situated ; same as 
presbytery ; the Jewish temple. 

Sanctum Sanctorum. The part 
of a temple containing the ark ; the 
holy of holies. 

Sand. Particles of stone not 
conjoined ; mixed with lime or 



cement for the purpose of reducing 
the cost ; added to lime to prevent 
its cracking. 

Sandal Wood. A wood resem- 
bling mahogany ; remarkable for its 
fragrance ; imported in logs ; used 
for cabinet work. 

Sandarach. a substance ob- 
tained from the juniper tree ; re- 
sembles lac, but less brilliant, lighter 
in colour and softer ; used for pale 
varnish. 

Sandbag. A long thin bag filled 
with sand to stop the draught 
between the meeting rails of window 
sashes ; bags filled with sand used 
in field foHifications. 

Sand Bricks or Sand-Moulded. 
Bricks in the making of which sand 
has been used to permit their with- 
drawal from the mould. 

Sand Burning. The spoiling of 
a very thick casting by the long 
continued heat destroying the face 
of the mould. 

Sanded Brick. That when sand 
is sprinkled into the moulds to pre- 
vent the clay from sticking. 

Sanded Sheet Cathedral Glass. 
That made by having sand thrown 
upon its surface when hot, which 
causes it to be fused in. 

Sanders. The red sandal wood. 

Sandever or Sandiver. Glass 
gall, a whitish salt scum cast up 
from glass in a state of fusion. 

Sanding. A method of throwing 
sand on the last coat of paint while 
wet, done on outside work to re- 
present stonework. 

Sandix. a kind of minium or 
red lead. 

Sand Paper. Paper covered 
with fine sand ; powdered glass is 
now generally used, when it is 
known as glass paper ; used for 
bringing work to a smooth surface. 

Sand Piles. Holes filled with 
sand to act as piles. 

Sand Pipes. Cylindrical hollows 
tapering down into chalk deposits 
and filled with sand, clay, etc. 

Sandstone. A soft, porous stone ; 
varies very much in quality, some 
being comparatively hard and some 
soft ; the harder kind is most used 
for building purposes ; composed of 
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rounded grains of quartz united by 
an argillaceous or calcareous cement ; 
its durability can only be tested by 
exposing specimens to the action of 
the weather. 

Sandwich Beam. A flitch beam, 
which see. 

Sandy. Abounding with, full of, 
or the colour of sand. 

Sanitary. Pertaining or de- 
signed to secure health. 

Sanitation. Sanitary science, 
or it« application. 

Sap. The circulating juice or 
pith of trees that rises from the 
earth and ascends into the branches, 
etc., to feed and nourish them ; the 
stain of a greenish tinge seen on 
the edges of planks or comers of 
logs; a serious defect, as it soon 
decays ; the alburnum of a tree. 

Sap Green. A light green pig- 
ment from inspissated juice. 

Saphbta. Same as Soffit. 

Sapling. A young tree. 

Sapwood. The soft wood newly 
formed under the bark. 

Saracenic Architecture. A 
style of architecture derived from 
the Saracens. 

Sarangousty. a composition 
for applying to damp walls. 

Sarcophagus. A species of 
stone formerly used in sepultures ; 
a stone coffin. 

Sarking. Thin boards for lining, 
etc. 

Sarking Felt. Similar to as- 
phalted felt, but is only about one- 
twelfth inch thick; used for a roof 
covering and under slates ; made in 
rolls thirty- two inches wide and 
thirty yards long. 

Sash. The frame containing the 
glass in a window. 

Sash Bars. The slight internal 
pieces of a sash when divided into 
more than one pane ; called 
"astragal" in Scotland. 

Sash Door. That in which the 
part above the lock rail is prepared 
for glass. 

Sash Fastener. A catch, usually 
fltted with a spring used to fasten 
window sashes. 

Sash Frame or Window Frame. 
The frame into which sashes are 



fitted for the convenience of sliding 
them up and down. 

Sash Lines or Sash Cords. The 
small ropes or cords by which a 
sash is suspended in the sash frame. 

Sash Tool. A small brush for 
painting sashes. 

Sash Weights. Metal weights 
attached to the sash lines to counter- 
balance a sliding sash. 

Sash Window. A window which 
opens by sliding ; usually in two 
halves, vertically. 

Satin Spar. A fine fibrous 
variety of carbonate of lime. 

Satin Wall Paper. That in 
which either the ground or pattern, 
or both, are of a polished lustre 
similar to satin. 

Satin Walnut. A fictitious 
name applied to the tree of the 
witch hazel order ; known in the 
States as " red gum " or " sweet 
gum". 

Satin Wood. A wood of a 
fragrant odour, similar in colour 
to boxwood ; imported from St. 
Domingo, etc.,, in square logs and 
planks ; used chiefly in cabinet work. 

Saving Arch, Saving. A reliev- 
ing arch. 

Savory. A bay in a vaulted 
ceiling. 

Saw. a cutting steel instrument 
with a toothed edge. 

Saw File. A file of triangular 
section for sharpening a saw. 

Sawing. Cutting anything with 
a saw, but especially timber. 

Saw Mill. A mill for sawing 
logs and other timber. 

Saw Pit. A pit excavated for 
sawing timber, superseded by the 
modem saw mills. 

Sawpit. In sawing large timber 
by hand the log is placed over a pit 
and cut with a saw worked by two 
men. See Top Sawyer and Bottom 
or Pit Sawyer. 

Saw Set. An instrument of 
various forms ; used to turn the 
teeth of saws alternately outward. 

Saxicavous. Rock boring. 

Saxon Architecture. A mas- 
sive style of architecture prevail- 
ing from the fifth century to the 
Norman Conquest. 
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ScABBLED. Applied to stone 
having the tool marks running 
diagonally across the face. 

ScABBLiNO or ScAPPLiNG. Con- 
sists of reducing stones to a closer 
approximation to the required 
dimensions by roughly dressing or 
scabbling them. 

SCABBLING or SCAPPLING HaMMEE. 

A hammer with a flat or spalling 
face on one end and a pick-faced or 
pointed one at the other ; the former 
is used for knocking off the irregular 
angles, and the latter for reducing 
the surface irregularities of the 
stone. 

ScABELLUM. A pedestal used to 
support busts, etc. 

Scaffold. A stage, platform or 
temporary erection of poles, planks, 
etc., for the use of workmen in 
erecting walls, etc. 

Scaffold or Ladder Poles. 
Those made from young trees of 
larch or spruce, averaging about 
thirty-three feet in length. 

Scaffold Boards or Planks, 
The boards or planks forming the 
gangway or platform of a scaffold. 

Scaffolding. The name given 
to the poles, planks, etc., necessary 
to carry out the erection of a build- 
ing. 

Scaglla.. a reddish variety of 
chalk. 

Scagliola. Consists of plaster of 
Paris mixed with colouring matters 
dissolved in glue or isinglass ; ap- 
plied to walls, columns, etc., to 
imitate marble. 

Scala. a ladder ; a staircase. 
ScALABiFORM. Xiike a ladder. 
Scale. A line or instrument 
divided into a certain number of 
equal parts ; used in mathematical 
and architectural drawing for laying 
down heights and distances. 
Scale Boards. Veneers. 
Scale Drawings. Those made 
to a scale, as one and a half inch 
to a foot, therefore every eighth 
inch would represent one inch ; a 
quarter inch, two inches, and so 
on. 

Scale Steps. Scotch term ap- 
plied to "fliers". 
Scalene. Oblique. 



Scalene Cone. That in which 
the axis is inclined to its base and 
its sides unequal. 

Scalene Trlanqle. One whose 
sides are all unequal. 

ScALLAGE. Another term for a 
lichgate or lychgate. 

Scallop. A recess or curving 
of the edge of anything, like the 
segment of a circle ; to mark or cut 
the edge or border of anything into 
segments of circles. 

ScAMiLLi Impares. Formerly, 
blocks used to raise some of the 
members of a building which would 
otherwise be lost to view by the 
projection of other members. 

ScAMiLLus, ScAMiLLi. Plain blocks 
used as a substitute for a pedestal 
or subplinth ; placed under columns, 
pillars, etc. ; used in Ionic and 
Corinthian columns. 

ScANDULJE. In ancient archi- 
tecture, shingles or flat pieces of 
wood used as a roof covering instead 
of tiles. 

ScANTLE. A gauge for marking 
slates in trimming and holing them. 

SCANTLB. To divide into small 
pieces. 

Scantling. The breadth and 
thickness of a piece of timber. 

Scantling. The term applied to 
timber sawn all round, or aU quarter- 
ing under isix inches. The dimen- 
sions, width and thickness, of parts 
a framing are sometimes called 



the scantlings of the pieces. 

Scantling Length. Said of a 
stone over six feet long. 

Scantling of a Stone. The size 
of the stone in length, breadth and 
thickness. 

Scape. That part of a shaft or 
column where it springs out of its 
base in a curve ; the flutes sometimes 
descend and follow the curve of the 



Moulding. That of 



scape. 
Scape 



section. 

Scapolite. a mineral of lime 
and alumina in rod-like crystals. 
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ScAPPLB or ScABBLE. A term 
\ised by masons, and signifies the 
method of reducing a stone to a 
straight surface without working it 
smooth. 

ScAPPLE. Formerly applied to 
timber ; it signified the barking of a 
tree or roughly squaring it with the 
axe 

ScAPUS. The shaft of a column. 

ScARCEMENT. Formerly applied 
to a plain flat set-off in a wall. 

ScABCBMBNTS. In Scotland, the 
footings of a wall or the large stones 
used for the foundation course. 

Scare. In Scotland a scarf. 

Scarf or Scarph. An oblique 
or indented joint made in timber 
beams, ridges, etc., for the purpose 
of lengthening them. 

Scarfed. Having a scarf. 

Scarfed Beam. One in which 
a scarf has been made. 

Scarfing. Called ** scare" in 
Scotland. The formation of a beam, 
etc., out of two pieces of timber 
without using fish plates. 

Scarlet Lake. A pigment made 
from cochineal. 

Scarp. In earthwork, a slope. 

Scarp. In fortifications, the in- 
terior slope of a ditch at the foot 
of a rampart. 

Scarp. In heraldry, the repre- 
sentation of a military scarf. 

Scarped. Cut down like the 
scarp of a fortification or earth- 
work. 

Scavenger. A dustman, or one 
who cleans the streets by sweeping, 
scraping and carrying off the refuse. 

ScENOGRAPHic. Drawn in per- 
spective. 

ScENOGRAPHY. The representa- 
tion of an object on a perspective 
plane. 

Schedule. In Scotland, a bill of 
quantities. 

Schedule of Prices. A list 
of prices attached to a contract. 

Scheele's Green or Mitis Green. 
A pigment produced from arsenites 
of copper. 

Scheele's Green. The com- 
mercial name applied to arsenite of 
copper. 

ScHEELiN. A calcareous ore. 



Scheme. A diagram ; the re- 
presentation of any design or figure 
by lines, to make it comprehensible. 

Scheme Arch or Skene Arch. 
Another term for a flat segmental 
arch ; a window or door frame with 
a segmental head is referred to some- 
times as being ** scheme headed". 
The crown of an arch is also some- 
times called a scheme. 

ScHENE. An Egyptian lineal 
measure of seven and a half miles. 

Schist. A rock having a slaty 
structure. 

ScHOLA. The margin or platform 
surrounding a bath ; a portico. 

Scholastic. Pertaining fco 
schools. 

School. A building for education 
or instruction. 

School Board. A selected public 
body elected to provide for and see 
to the education of the children of 
fcheir district. 

School House. A house appro- 
priated for the use of a school ; a 
school. 

Schorl. A black, hard, brittle 
mineral crystallised in masses or 
long crystals ; sometimes columnar 
and radiating from a centre. 

ScHOBLACEOUS Granitb. That 
containing pieces of schorl. 

ScHWEiNFURTH Grben. A green 
salt of copper used as a pigment. 

Sciagraph. A section of a build- 
ing exhibiting its interior. 

Sciagraphy. The profile or ver- 
tical section of a building exhibiting 
its interior; the art or science of 
delineating shadows. 

Science. Knowledge reduced to 
a system. 

SciNTLiNG. The method of 
placing raw bricks when half dry 
diagonally (scintled) and a little 
distance apart to allow the wind to 
pass between them. 

ScissEL. The clippings of metals. 

Sconce. A hanging or projecting 
candlestick with a reflector ; a re- 
flector for a wall lamp ; also applied 
to a squinch. 

Sconcheon. The portion of the 
side of an aperture from the back 
of the jamb or reveal to the interior 
of the wall. 
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Scoop Wheel. A wheel with 
buckets round it ; used in dredging. 

Score. The number of twenty ; 
a notch or incision ; a groove usually 
roughly cut or scratched. 

Scored. The method of scratch- 
ing plaster to form a better key for 
the next coat. 

ScoEiA. Dro.**8 ; the recrement 
of metals in fusion. 

ScoRiFiCATiON. The operation of 
reducing metal into ** scoria". 

ScoRODiTE. A native compound 
of aruenic acid and oxide of iron. 

Scotch. A drag or brake. 

Scotch Bond. A term sometimes 
applied to English garden wall bond. 

Scotched Work. A term applied 
to stone finished by means of a 
hammer with a very fine point. 

Scotch Granite. Is considered 
the best on account of its beauty 
and durable qualities ; found chiefly 
in Aberdeenshire, Argyleshire, etc. 

Scotch Iron. Such as Go van, 
Langloan, Coltness, Calder, Clyde, 
Carron, Cambroe, etc., are produced 
chiefly from clay ironstone ; used 
chiefly for foundry purposes ; some- 
times mixed with north of England 
pig iron to improve its strength. 

ScoTGATE Ash. A sandstone 
found near Harrowgate ^ of a white 
colour, and in some cases of a light 
green tint. 

Scotia. A hollow or concave 
moulding ; the Greek term for shade 
or shadow. 

Scottish Deal. That obtained 
from the Scottish fir tree ; gener- 
ally known as red or yellow fir ; 
considered inferior to foreign fir 
on account of its containing more 
resin ; not suitable for carrying 
heavy weights ; usually used for 
skirtings, mouldings, etc. ; also 
called "northern pine," "red" or 
"yellow pine". 

Scrap Bar Iron. That made 
from short pieces that are useful 
for no other purpose ; they are 
welded and rolled together into a 
single bar. 

Scrape. In painting or paper- 
hanging, to scrape off" the old paper 
or colouring from the walls or ceil- 
ing. 



Scraper or Shave Hook. A 
sharp-edged triangular piece of steely 
the side being about two inches long, 
set at right angles to a handle fixed 
at the centre ; used for scraping and 
finishiDg ofl* lead joints and other 
purposes. 

Scrap Revetment. A retaining 
wall with the earth level with the- 
top. 

Scratch Work. A kind of fresco 
with a black ground on which a white 
plaster is laid and scratched off" with 
an iron bodkin ; the black ground 
appearing and serving for shadows, 
etc. See Sgraffitto. 

Screed. A term applied to 
wooden rules for runniug mouldings. 

Screed. A thin layer of lime 
and hair run in the inner reveal, 
on the face running parallel to the 
face of the wall, to bed a window or 
door frame against, the edge being^ 
pointed down after the frame is 
fixed. 

Screed. A narrow piece of 
plaster, or a wood ground fixed on 
the face of a wall to form a guide 
to float the second coat of plaster 
to. 

Screed. A narrow strip of wood 
laid transversely across the street 
between each row of paving blocks 
to provide a regular joint between 
each row, and to allow space for the 
grouting material. Wood blocks are 
frequently laid without "screeds" 
as the spaces are said to shorten the 
life of the road. 

SCREEDING or FLOATING. In 

plastering, the second coat applied ; 
called screeding from its being 
brought to a level surface with the 
screeding rule and hand float. 

Screeding Rule. A plasterer's 
straight edge ; used for bringing the 
plaster to a perfect plane. 

Screen. A partition, enclosure 
or parclose, separating a portion of 
a room, passage, etc., as a vestibule 
screen, chancel screen, etc. 

Screen. A large rectangular 
sieve for sifting lime, sand or gravel ; 
usually propped up in an inclined 
position, and the sand, etc., thrown 
from a shovel against the wirework 
thus sifting it. 
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Screened. Said of material that 
lias been passed through a sieve. 

Screening. The separating of 
fine from coarse particles of an} 
■substance by means of a sieve ; called 
*' riddling " in Scotland. 

ScREVER. A tool used by turners ; 
a kind of parting tool. 

Screw. A spiral thread formed 
round a cylinder, and combines in 
itself the properties of the lever and 
the plane ; one of the six mechanical 
powers. 

Screw Bottom. A bib-cock is 
said to have a " screw bottom " when 
the lower end is secured with a 
screwed nut. 

Screw-down Cock. A valve 
closed by a screwed movable disc 
over the aperture. 

Screw Driver. A tool for 
turning screws ; also called turn- 
screw. 

Screw Nail. A nail grooved like 
a screw ; also applied in Scotland to 
an ordinary wood screw. 

Screw Pile. An iron shaft 
having attached to the bottom a 
broad bladed screw with one or two 
turns ; sometimes the stem of the 
pile is of wood. 

Screw Pine. A tree of the 
genus Pandanus, which grows in the 
East Indies, etc. 

Screw Plate. A steel plate for 
cutting male screws or threads of 
small diameter. 

Screw Jack. A strong screw 
resting by means of a large nut upon 
a pedestsd ; used for supporting or 
lifting heavy weights. 

Screw Shackle. An apparatus 
for tightening up the rods of an iron 
roof truss. 

Scribbled. A Scottish term ap- 
plied to stones hammer dressed, and 
with a chisel draught round the 
margin ; strictly speaking, the term 
should be applied to the beds and 
joints of the above. 

Scribe. A spike or large nail 
with a sharp point ; used to mark 
bricks or stones by drawing it along 
the edges of the template previous 
to cutting. 

Scribe. The cut or edge formed 
by scribing. 



Scribe. To mark by rule or 
compass so as to fit an irregularity ; 
a steel point used for marking the 
position of bolt holes in ironwork, 
or in draw boring, etc. 

Scribed. Anything having a 
scribe. 

Scribing. The method or act of 
fitting the end of one moulding over 
another instead of mitring both the 
pieces ; the cutting of an irregular 
edge to meet some existing irregu- 
larity, as a skirting to a floor, a 
lining to a wall, etc. 

Scrim. In Scotland, thin canvas 
sometimes used to cover walls before 
hanging the paper ; the walls are 
usually battened first. 

Scroll. A convolved spiral 
ornament of the Ionic order ; gen- 
erally applied to any spiral orna- 
ment. 

Scroll. The end of a handrail 
terminated in the form of a scroll ; 
usually over a curtail step. 

Scroll Moulding. A roll 
moulding ; chiefly used in the 
Decorated style ; in the abacus the 
upper half projects and overlaps the 
lower. 

Scroll Stairs. Stairs starting 
with a scroll, i.e.^ the handrail is 
terminated in a scroll over a curtail 
step. 

Scullery. The place where 
culinary utensils are kept and 
washed. 

Sculptite. Formed by carving. 

Sculptor. A carver of figures in 
wood, stones or other material. 

Sculpture. The art of carving 
wood, or hewing stone into figures ; 
the work formed by so doing. 

Sculptured Stones. Monu- 
mental stones, found in a certain 
part of Scotland, inscribed with 
symbols. 

Sculpturesque. In the style of 
sculpture. 

Scumbling. A rough dotted 
shadow given to trees, grass, etc., in 
a drawing. 

Scuntion. In Scotland, applied 
to a stone on the inside of a wall, 
one face of the stone forming the 
jamb; also called **scontion" and 
** scunshon". 
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Scutcheon. Formerly applied 
to the parts or angles of buildings, 
as splayed window jambs, etc. 

Scutcheon. An escutcheon ; the 
ornamental plate on a key-hole. 

Scutcheon. In heraldry, the 
representation of a shield. 

Scutching. A term applied in 
"pointed work" when the chisel 
hammer is used with short strokes. 

ScuTiFORM. Having the form of 
a shield. 

Scuttle. A square hole in a roof, 
with a lid. 

Scuttle Cask. A butt, cask or 
barrel to hold water for daily use ; 
frequently placed to catch the rain- 
water from a roof. 

ScYRicuM Marmor. Formerly 
applied to a white and to a yellowish 
marble ; used in Roman architec- 
ture. 

Sea. a large basin or laver in a 
temple. 

Sea Green. Of a faint bluish- 
green. 

Sea Horse. A fabulous animal, 
half horse half fish ; used or imitated 
in heraldry and decoration. 

Sea Lion. In heraldry, a fabu- 
lous animal, half lion half fish. 

Sea Sand. Contains alkaline 
salts which attracts moisture ; it is 
not so sharp or angular in its grit 
as pit sand, the grains having been 
rounded by attrition. 

Sea Water. The specific gravity 
of sea water is about 10277, that of 
inland seas or into which rivers flow 
is much lighter. 

Seal. In sanitary work, the 
water in a trap. See Water Seal. 
Sealed. Said of a trap when 
properly fiUed with water. 

Sealed Solder. That officially 
stamped by the Plumbers' Comjjany 
as a guarantee that it consists of 
two parts lead and one of tin ; also 
called ** city solder " and ** plumber's 
sealed solder". 

Sealing. The method of fixing 
a piece of wood or iron on a wall 
with plaster, mortar or cement. 

Seam. Of glass, equals twenty- 
four stone or 120 lb. 

Seam. In plumbing, a plain 
soldered joint 



Seam. A thin layer separating 
strata of greater magnitude. 

Seam. A horse load of timber. 

Seam Joint. In lead laying, one 
formed by turning up the edges of 
the sheet, one edge over the other 
and dressing them down close. 

Seam Roll. A roll formed by 
dressing over the edges of two sheets- 
of lead in the form of a roll. 

Sea Ooze. The soft mud near 
the sea shore. 

Sea Shore. Land lying adjacent 
to the sea. 

Seasoned. Said of timber or 
stone when dry and fit to use. 

Seat. A pew in a ' church ; a 
bench ; a residence ; a mansion. 

Seat Ends. The vertical stan- 
dards forming the ends of a pew in 
a church or chapel. 

Seating. Material for seats ; a 
collection or series of seats. 

Seating. The prepared surface 
on which a valve fits. 

Sea Wall. An embankment on 
the shore to keep back the tide. 

Secant. A line that cuts another ; 
dividing into two parts ; cutting. 

Secant. Of a circle, is a straight 
line drawn from any point without 
a circle to cut the circumference and 
meet it in another point. 

Secant. Of an arc, a right line 
drawn from the centre through one 
end of the arc and terminated by a 
tangent drawn through the other 
end. 

Secco. a fresco in which th© 
colours have a dry look, being sunk 
into the plaster. 

Secondary Strata. That com- 
prised under the heads of sandstone, 
limestone and shale. 

Second Carriage Varnish. That 
consisting of second sorted gum 
anime, fine clarified oil, turpentine, 
litharge, diied sugar of lead and 
dried copperas boiled and mixed. 

Second Cut File. A file coarser 
than a smooth file. 

Second Knotting. Consists of 
red lead ground in oil and thinned 
with boiled oil and turpentine. 

Second Melting. Said of or 
applied to iron remelted in a 
cupola. 
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Second Quoin. A stone in the 
same course and of the same height 
and next to the quoin.. . 

Seconds. Bricks similar to cutters 
but slightly uneven in colour. 

Seconds. In the slate world a 
" seconds " slate is distinguished by 
its thickness and irregular cleavage, 
and not, as many suppose, because it 
is inferior in *' metal " or lacks points 
of endurance. Also see Best. 

Second Seasoning. Of timber, 
consists of stacking it to dry after it 
has been cut to the required sizes. 

Second Sized Tons. Slates from 
twenty-four inches to thirty-eight 
inches long and of various widths ; 
sold by the ton of twenty hundred- 
weights. 

Secret Dovetailing. That in 
which the dovetails are formed on 
the faces of the mitres, or with a 
tap at the angles, so that when put 
together only a straight joint is seen, 
the dovetails being hidden ; chiefly 
used in high-class joinery and cabinet 
work. 

Secret Gutter. One formed 
under the slates next a wall, skylight, 
etc. , constructed in various ways. 

Secret Hip Gutter. A gutter 
formed on the back of a hip and 
covered by the slates. 

Secret Hip RoLii. A roll fixed 
on the back of a hip and dressed 
over with lead which forms a secret 
gutter each side of the roll, which is 
nearly hidden by the slates. 

Secret Nailing. A method of 
nailing floor boards through their 
edges, which are generally tongued 
and grooved in a special way to pre 
vent splitting. 

Secret Nailing. A method of 
slightly raising the grain of wood 
with a small chisel, the nail being 
driven in and the grain glued down 
again over the bead of the nail. 

Secret Tack. In plumbing, a 
lead tack fixed so as not to be seen. 

Section. A vertical plan of a 
building (not necessarily) showing 
it as it would appear upon an up 
right plane cutting through it. 

Section. A moulding or other 
member of architecture shown in 
profile. 



Section. Of a solid, the plane of 
separation dividing one part from 
another. 

Sector. The part of a circle 
comprehended between two radii 
and the intercepted arc ; a triangle 
formed by two radii and the arc of a 
circle. 

Sector. A mathematical instru- 
ment for determining a fourth pro- 
portional. 

Sedilli. The seats for the 
ofliciating priests on the south side 
of the sanctuary. 

Seed Lac. The insoluble portion 
left after pounding and digesting 
stick lac. 

Seedling. A plant grown from 
a seed. 

Seeling Work. A term formerly 
applied to wainscotting. 

Seggars or Seggbrs. Large fire- 
clay jars in which articles of a deli- 
cate nature are placed to protect 
them from direct contact with the 
fije, which would discolour them. 

Segment. A part of a circle, less 
than a semicircle, and bounded by 
a cord ; a part cut off" from a figure 
by a line or plane ; to divide into 
segments. 

Segment. Of a sphere, that por- 
tion cut off" by a plane in any part, 
except the centre, so that the base 
of such segment is always a circle. 

Segmental. Pertaining to, con- 
sisting of, or like a segment. 

Segmental Arch. That in which 
the height, from the springing to the 
crown, is less than the radius of the 
circle. 

Segmental Headed. Applied to 
a circular-headed window, door, etc., 
in which the rise above the springing 
or cord line is less than the radius 
of the circle. 

Sejant. In heraldry, sitting like 
a cat with the forefeet straight. 

Selenite. a variety of sulphate 
of lime. 

Selenite or Gypsum. Sulphate 
of lime, which forms, when burnt 
and ground, plaster of Paris. 

Selenitic. Pertaining to selen- 
ite. 

Selenitic Clay. A preparation 
of clay and sulphate of lime. 
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Selenitic Lime. That to which 
a small proportion of plaster of Paris 
has been added. 

Selenitic Plastee. Consists of 
a small proportion of plaster of Paris 
added to hydraulic limes, or that 
made from selenitised lime or sel- 
enitic cement. 

Seler. See Tester. 
Self Coloueed. Of one colour 
throughout 
Sella. A seat or chair. 
Sella Curulis. A chair of state. 
Seme. In heraldry, a field or 
charge strewed with stars, crosses, 
etc. 

Semi- Attached or Semi-De- 
tached. Applied to a pair of villas 
whose party wall is common to both, 
and which are not attached to other 
villas. 

Semi-Attached Columns. Those 
with half of their solid built into the 
wall. 

Semi-Beams or Cantilevers. Any 
projecting beam supporting a load ; 
fixed at one end and free at the 
other. 

Semicircle. The half of a circle. 
Semicircular. Having the form | 
of half a circle. ' 

Semicircular or Semi-Headed, j 
Said of a frame, arch, etc., in which 
the rise above the springing is equal 
to the radius of the circle, and forms 
a complete half circle in elevation. 

Semicircular Arch. That whose 
elevation is a half circle or semi- 
circle. 

Semielliptic al . Said of a window 
frame, door frame, arch, etc., in which 
the rise is equal to the semi-minor 
axis and the width to the major axis 
of the ellipse ; in elevation it would 
form half of an ellipse. 

Semi-Lunar. Saving the shape 
of a half moon. 

Semi-Metal. A metal not mal- 
leable. 

Semi-Metallic. Having the 
nature of semi-metal. 

Seminary. Originally, a nursery 
for rearing plants, now applied to 
an academy, college or university. 

Semi-Ordinatb. In conic sections, 
a line drawn at right angles to and 
bisected by the axis. 



Sepia, Seppl\. A pigment pro- 
duced from the cuttle-nsh. 

Sepic. Done in sepia, as a draw- 
ing. 

Sepimbnt. a hedge ; a fence. 
Septangular. Having seven 
angles. 

Sbptakla. Spheroidal masses of 
argillaceous limestone. 

Septfoil. a figure composed of 
seven equal segments of circles ; used 
in the Catholic Church in symbol of 
the seven sacraments. 

Septelatbral. Having seven 
sides. 
i Sepulchre. A grave ; a tomb. 

SequsLa Wood. The Welling- 
! tonin, a genus of very large fine 
trees. See Red Wood. 

Seraglio. The Sultan's palace at 
Constantinople ; the Italian term 
for an enclosure ; in Latin, a bar for 
fastening. 

Seral In the East, an inn ; the 
Persian term for palace. 

Series. If two or more wires are 
joined to each other by their ends, 
they are said to be connected in 
series, and if the free end of the 
first and that of the last wire (the 
whole series being practically one 
wire) are joined to the two terminals 
of an " excited " dyn&mo, the difier- 
ence of potential between the ends 
of each wire would be proportional 
to its own resistance, and the differ- 
ence of potential (measured in volts) 
between the beginning and the end 
of the "series" will be that of the 
machine, but the current will be the 
same for each wire, and is propor- 
tional to the sum total of the various 
resistances. 

Serges. The wax candles on the 
altars of Roman Catholic churches. 

Serpentine. A variety of marble ; 
derives its name from its mottled 
appearance. Pure serpentine con- 
sists of hydrated silicate of magnesia, 
but it is often found mixed with 
carbonate of lime, soapstone and 
diallage (the foliated green variety 
of hornblende and dolomite is called 
diallage). Serpentine is chiefly used 
for indoor work, as chimney pieces, 
pilasters, table tops, etc. ; it does not 
weather well, soft, easily worked, not 
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brittle ; compact in texture, and 
capable of receiving a fine polish ; 
found in Cornwall, Anglesey, etc. 

Serrated. Notched on the edge 
like a saw. 

Serration. The act of forming, 
or the formation of notches like a 
saw. 

Serrature. a notching in the 
^dge like a saw ; frequently formed 
in ridge tiles, border tiles for garden 
paths, etc. 

Server or Feeding Spade. A 
small spade with a long handle ; used 
by plasterers for beating up plaster, 
«tc., on the board to prevent its 
setting ; also for feeding the hawk 
with small pats at a time. 

Service Box. The small cistern 
in a water-closet containing the sup- 
ply of water for flushing them. 

Service Pipe or Main. The pipe 
used for the supply of water or gas 
to a building, connected with the 
water or gas main of the com- 
pany. 

Serving. Binding a large rope 
with canvas or spun yarn to prevent 
wear by chafing. 

Serving Hatch. A small window 
or door in a bar, etc., for passing 
through refreshments, etc. 

Set. Mortar, cement, etc., is 
said to have " set " when it has 
attained such a degree of hardness 
that its form cannot be altered with- 
out causing fracture. 

Set. In plastering, to **set" is 
to put on the third and last coat, 
■called the ** setting coat". 

Set. The permanent change of 
figure in any material strained 
beyond its elastic limit is called 
^*8et". 

Set Off. In plumbing, a double 
bend in a pipe, thus, [__. 

Set Off or Off Set. That por- 
tion of a wall (not necessarily) which 
is exposed horizontally when the 
portion above is reduced in thick- 



Sbt Screw. A bolt with a male 
thread, but with no nut, the hole 
being tapped for its reception. 

Setting or Red. A group of gas 
retorts. 

Set Up. A term used by wood- 



working machinists ^ to denote the 
operation of setting their machines 
for the work required to be done, 
as running mouldings, etc. 

Set Up. Formerly, to caulk a 
lead joint, or to turn up the edge of 
a sheet of lead. 

Sett. In piling, a piece placed 
temporarily on the head of a pile 
which is beyond the reach of the 
monkey. 

Sett. A stone for paving. 

Settee. A long seat with a back 
to it. 

Setting. A horizontal square 
timber used in sinking shafts ; to 
place hewn stones in position and 
bed in mortar is called " setting ". 

Setting. The hardening of 
plaster or cement. 

Setting or Fining Off. In 
plastering, the third or last coat of 
plaster. 

Setting Bar. That used by 
masons for setting stone. 

Setting Coat. In plastering, the 
third and last coat. 

Setting Out or Set Out. The 
act of drawing on paper or marking 
on materials, which is afterwards 
worked or cut to the shape, size, 
etc., so marked or drawn. 

Setting Out. The laying down 
of heights and widths of work to be 
performed. ' 

Setting Out Rod. A rod, board 
or lath used by joiners for setting 
out windows, doors, etc. 

Settings. Horizontal planks used 
in excavating trenches of great depth 
to keep the vertical pieces called 
** cleadings " in their places. 

Setting Tanks. The tanks in 
which the deposit of sludge takes 
place either by mere gravity or 
after chemical treatment. 

Settle. A long bench with a 
high back. 

Settled. When cracks appear in 
the main walls of a binding, espe- 
cially if partially horizontal, the 
building is said to have ** settled" ; 
this may arise from various causes. 

Settlements. Those parts in 
which failures or fractures have 
occurred ; caused by sinking or sub- 
sidence of a building. 
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Seven Wonderh of the World. 
The PyramiclH, the Flanging (jrardens 
of Babylon, the Temple of Diana at 
£phe8ii8, the MaUHoleuni, the Colos- 
sus, the Pharos at Alexandria and 
Phidia's Statue of Jupiter. 

Seveeey or Savoby. A bay, 
division or compartment of a 
vaulted ceiling. 

Sevebey. a compartment or 
division of scaffolding ; a separate 
j)ortion or division of a building. 

Sewaoe. Liquid refuse of water- 
closets, etc., carried off by sewers. 

Sewage Ejectob. An apparatus 
for raising liquid sewage matter to 
a higher level. 

Seweb. The main drain or pass- 
age underground for carryinj? off 
sewage ; it is public property and 
under the charge of the local author- 
ity ; all private drains, as house 
drains, etc., usually empty them- 
selves into the sewer. 

Sewebage. a system or method 
of draining by sewers ; also used in 
the same sense as ** sewage ". 

Seweb Bbick. An ordinary hard 
burnt brick, smooth and regular in 
form. 

Seweb Gas. A mixture of several 
gases which emanate from decom- 
posed matter in sewers. 

Sexagesibial. The division of a 
line into sixty parts, then each of 
these parts again into sixty. 

Sexangle. a figure having six 
angles. 

Sexangulab. Hexagonal ; hav- 
ing six angles. 

Sextant. The sixth part of a 
circle ; an instrument like a quad- 
rant, for measuring angular dis- 
tances. 

Seyssel Asphalt. That made 
from a limestone saturated with 
bitumen; found at Pyrimont Seyssel, 
in the Jura mountains ; ground and 
mixed with grit and heated mineral 
tar, run into moulds to form blocks 
about eighteen inches square and six 
inches thick ; also known as 
**Claridge's patent asphalt". 

Sgbaffitto. a method of deco- 
rating walls with plaster, each coat 
applied being of a different colour, 
the required decoration being pro- 



duced by chijiping away the 
plaster. 

Shackle. Links in a chain fitted 
with a movable bolt so that the 
chain can be unfastened. 

Shade. Is usually defined as a 
hue or colour to which has been 
added more or less black ; thus any 
number of shades can be obtained 
of the same colour according to the 
amount of black added. Also see 
Hue and Tint. 

Shaded. Said of a drawing when 
the sections, etc., are made darker 
to distinguish them from other parts. 

Shading. The act or method of 
representing light and shade in 
drawing. 

Shadows, Shadowing. The art 
of correctly casting the shades or 
shadows of objects and representing 
their degrees of shade. 

Shaft. The middle portion or 
body of a column starting from the 
top of the base and finishing at the 
underside of the capital ; also called 
the ** fust," ** trunk " or ** body ". 

Shaft. Of a king post, the part 
between the joggles. 

Shaft. A high chimney con- 
taining a single flue ; a chimney 
shaft or stack. 

Shaft. A long metal rod con- 
veying power by revolution ; a 
vertical means of access to a drain, 
a mine, etc. 

Shafted. Having a shaft or 
shafts. 

Shaited. In heraldry, having a 
handle. 

Shafted Impost. That having 
horizontal mouldings, and in which 
the sections of the arch above and 
the shaft or pier below are different. 

Shake. A split, crack or cleft in 
timber. See Cup Shake, Star Shake 
and Heart Shake. 

Shaky. Said of timber having 
shakes in it. 

Shale. An indurated slaty clay 
frequently occurring in beds in the 
coal measures, and containing a large 
quantity of bitumen. 

Shallow Well. A well sunk in 
a porous surface stratum. 

Sham. A grate with front and 
bars but without back or hobs. 
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Shambles. A slaughter house ; 
butchers' stalls ; also applied to 
niches or shelves in mines, by which 
from one to another the ore is raised 
to the top. 

Sham Front. A fire grate with 
front and bars but no hobs or back. 

Sham Shutters. Those when 
the elbow linings of a window are 
made to look like shutters. 

Shank. The ^^taU" of a bib- 
cock ; the handle of anything, or 
the long piece connecting the handle 
proper with the head ; a large ladle 
used in an iron foundry. 

Shank. The long part or lever 
portion of an instrument. 

Shank. Called by the Romans 
"femar"; the space between the 
channels of a triglyph ; sometimes 
called the ** leg " of the triglyph. 

Shank. In handrailing, the few 
inches of straight rail left on the 
curved part of a wreath, etc. 

Shard. A fragment of earthen- 
ware. 

Sharp. The process of sharpen- 
ing quarrymen's or masons' tools 
when paid for by number is called 
so many ** sharps " ; of sand, made 
up of angular grains, bold or 
prominent in profile, cleanly cut. 

Sharp. Bold or prominent in 
profile ; acute angled ; said of 
mouldings when the arris is left 
keen. 

Sharp Cut. Clearly outlined, or 
well defined in profile. 

Sharp Sand. That composed of 
angular grains, the sharpness of 
which can be determined by rubbing 
a few grains near the ear to produce 
a grating sound. 

Shave Hook. See Scraper. 

Shaving. A method of scraping 
or ** shaving " lead so that it can be 
properly soldered. 

Shaving Tool. A two-handled 
scraper for smoothing slate slabs. 

Shearing Strength. The re- 
sistance offered by a body to being 
shorn, *.«?., to being distorted by one 
part sliding on to another. 

Shearing Stress. The tendency 
of one body or side to slide upon 
the other. 

Shear Legs. Consist of two 



stout poles crossed and lashed to- 
gether at the top, the bottom ends 
being spread about nine feet apart ; 
a jib or stout pole is fixed between 
the top of the legs, and being pro- 
vided with a block and fall, is used 
for raising weights. 

Shears. An engine for raising 
heavy weights ; a double - bladed 
instrument for cutting zinc, etc., 
similar to scissors but very much 
larger. Same as Shear Legs. 

Shear Steel. Blister steel 
which has been bundled and rolled 
at a welding heat. When this 
operation has been performed once 
the product is ** single shear," when 
ottener *' double shear ". 

Shear Steel or Tilted Steel. 
That produced by the process of 
cementation, the exterior only of 
the bars being carbonised. 

Sheathe. To case or cover with 
boards or sheets of copper. 

Sheave. The grooved wheel of a 
pulley on which the rope or chain 
works. 

Shed. A slight wooden building, 
generally applied to a lean-to build- 
ing. 
Shed Roof. A lean-to. 
Sheeling or Sheiling. A 
cottage. 

Sheepskin. A practice of using 
a coat of distemper on woodwork, 
and binding the dirt down with a 
liberal coat of clearcole, thereby 
filling up the pores and stopping 
the suction of the wood. 

Sheer Legs. A contrivance for 
raising heavy weights, consisting of 
two legs with a pulley at the top, 
and a rope led from a winch or 
crab. 

Sheet. A thin plate of metal, as 
sheet lead, etc. 

Sheet Cathedral Glass. Sheet 
glass, tinted ; chiefly used in ecclesi- 
astical work. 

Sheet Copper. That in broad, 
thin plates or sheets. 

Sheet Glass. That blown in the 
form of a cylinder and afterwards 
flattened out to a rectangular sheet ; 
also known as "cylinder glass," 
'* German plate glass," etc.; plain 
ordinary window glass. 
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Sheeting or Scaffold Boards. 
The boards or planks forming the 
gangway or platform. 

Sheeting. Boards or planks used 
to keep the sides of an excavation 
from falling in. 

Sheet Iron. Iron in sheets or 
plates and under a quarter of an inch 
thick or less than No. 4 B.W.G., 
t.e., -239 inch. 

Sheet Lead. Lead in thin sheets, 
as used for covering flat surfaces. 

Sheet Piles or Flat Piles. 
Thick boards, planks or timbers 
driven into the soil in close contact, 
to enclose a space to prevent leak- 
age, etc. 

Shelf. A board fixed horizontally 
against a wall, etc., and usually hup- 
ported by brackets ; a flat project- 
ing layer of rock ; a ledge of rocks. 

Shell. A coffin in its first stage 
of manufacture. 

Shell. The outer or superficial 
parts of a building, etc. Same as 
Carcase. 

Shellac. A resinous substance 
produced by melting crude lac and 
straining it through a cloth. 

Shell Lac. Consists of seed lac 
melted, strained and compressed into 
sheets ; it is softer, paler and purer 
than " seed lac " or " stick lac " ; used 
in making lacquers. 

Shell Lime. Lime obtained by 
burning shells. 

Shell Marble. That which de- 
rives its figure from embedded 
fossils, encrinites or fossils of ordin- 
ary shells. 

Shell Marl. A deposit of shells 
which have been disintegrated into a 
mass. 

Shelving. Materials for shelves ; 
sloping ; furnished with shelves. 

Shide. See Shingle. 

Shield. In Scotland, applied to 
an escutcheon. 

Shield. In heraldry, the es- 
cutcheon or field of a coat of arms. 

Shift. A spell or turn of work ; 
sometimes used for the workmen 
themselves, collectively, as the 
"night shift". 

Shilf. Slate broken into small 
pieces ; frequently employed for 
mending roads in Cornwall. 



Shingle. Loose pebbles or 
coarse sand on the sea shore. 

Shingles or Shides. Slabs of 
split oak ; formerly much used for 
covering church spires and high 
pitched roofs. 

Shingling. Consists of placing 
lumps or balls of iron formed in the 
puddling furnace under a helve or 
tilt hammer which forces out the 
cinder and consolidates and welds the 
particles of ore together, thus form- 
ing the " bloom ". 

Shippers. Applied to stock or 
clamp burnt bricks not quite periect 
in form ; sometimes exported as 
ballast, hence the term. 

Shipping Ton. Of timber, con- 
tains forty-two cubic feet. 

Shiver. A variety of blue slate. 

Shivers. Stone chippings. 

Shivers. Thin slices of wood 
used for filling in shakes in timber. 

Shiver Spar. A carbonate of 
lime ; so called- from its slaty struc- 
ture. 

Shock. The effect of an electric 
discharge on the system. 

Shod. A pile, etc., is said to be 
** shod " when having an iron shoe, 
and is referred to as toeing shod 
with iron. 

Shoddy. Jerry building, inferior 
or scamped work. 

Shoddy, Shoddies. Squared 
stones under twelve inches deep ; 
used in ashlar work. 

Shoddy Work. That in which 
shoddies are used ; jerry building. 

Shoe. A term applied to any 
metal socket or covering for the 
lower end of a timber, as a pile 
jamb, etc. 

Shoe. A bend for the bottom of 
a rain-water pipe to turn the water 
from the wall. 

Shoe. A drag or skid. 

Shook. Same as Shaky. 

Shook. A bundle of boards for 
boxes. 

Shoot. To plane the edges of 
a board straight and square. 

Shoot. To deposit rubbish by 
tipping out of carts ; an inclined 
trough down which material is shot. 

Shooting. The act or method 
of planing the edges of boards 
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straight, square and out of winding ; 
rain-water piping. 

Shooting Board. Two boards 
joined together with their sides 
lapped upon each other so as to 
form a wide rebate to slide a trying 
plane along in " shooting " ; used by 
joiners for making joints in thin 
panels. 

Shooting Box. A temporary 
residence, generally in the form of 
a bungalow, for sportsmen during 
the shooting season. 

Shop. A building in which goods 
are offered for sale ; a building in 
which mechanics or artisans work. 

Shore. A large timber used to 
prop or support a building. 

Shoring. A method of propping 
up buildings with shores ; one-third 
the value of the timber is allowed 
for use and waste. 

Short Circuit. If two wires of 
opposite polarity, feeding lamps or 
other consuming devices, be joined 
by a good conductor of comparatively 
low resistance, an easier and there- 
fore shorter circuit than that of the 
lamps, etc., is established, and this 
the current will take by reason of 
its lower resistance. 

Shoulder. The plane or surface 
from which a tenon springs, 
—tenon, 
^shoulder. 

Shoulder. In fortifications, the 
angle of a bastion. 

Shouldered. Having shoulders. 

Shouldered Slates. Those 
which are bedded for about two 
inches at their heads in hair mortar, 
mixed with cool ashes, to give it a 
slate colour. 

Shouldered Tenon. A tusk 
tenon. 

Show Board. The window 
board of a shop front, for the ex- 
hibition of the goods in the win- 
dow. 

Show Case. A case or kind of 
cupboard, generally portable and 
liberally fitted with glass, for the 
exhibition of goods ; made in various 
forms. 

Show Room. A well-lighted and 
generally lofty room for the exhi- 
bition of good!s for sale. 



Shread Head. Same as Jerkin 
Head. 

Shreddings or Furrings. In 
old buildings, short, slight pieces of 
timber fixed as bearers below the 
roof, forming a straight line with the 
upper side of the rafters. 

Shrine. A tomb or decorated 
monument. 

Shrink. Called " cling " in Scot-^ 
land ; contraction, as of timber, 
etc. 

Shrinkage. The amount of the 
contraction ; a shrinking or con- 
traction into a smaller compass. 

Shrouds. A term sometimes ap- 
plied to the crypt of a church. 

Shuffs. Unsound bricks full of 
shakes or cracks. 

Shunt. A by-path from the 
"main circuit" ; usually of higher 
resistance than the other. 

Shutb or Shoot. A wooden 
trough for discharging water from 
a building. 

Shutter. A close cover for a 
window, generally in the form of 
wood framing, or if in shops, in the 
form of a " revolving shutter " (which 
see). 

Shutter Bar. An iron bar for 
securing an inside shutter or folding 
shutter. 

Shutter Blind. Same as 
Venetian Shutter or Jalousie. 

Shutter Latch. A tumbuckle 
for securing shutters when open. 

Shutting Style. That on which 
the lock, etc., is fixed. 

Side Box. A box or enclosed 
seat in a theatre at the side of the 
stage. 

Side Cut or Cutting. A road, 
canal or path branching out from 
the main one. 

Sided Timber. Consists of the 
trunk of a tree split down and 
roughly formed to a polygonal 
section. 

Side Gutter. One formed on 
the slope of a roof next the gable. 

Side Key. A nail in the form of 
a wedge ; used for securing a channel 
tUe. 

Side Light. A light or side 
window ; as in a vestibule, screen, 
etc. 
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Side of a Cone. Any straight 
line drawn from the vertex to a 
point in the circumference of the 
base. 

Side Posts. Truss posts placed 
in pairs ; used to support the prin- 
cipal rafters, etc. 

SiDERiTE. The loadstone ; a phos- 
phate of iron ; ironwork. 

SiDBROSCOPE. An instrument for 
detecting iron in any substance. 

SiDEROXYLON. A gen US of trees 
remarkable for the hardness and 
weight of their timber. 

Side Timbers. A term applied 
in Somersetshire to purlins. 
Side View. An oblique view. 
Sidewalk. A raised footway ; a 
pavement. 

Side Wavers. Same as Purlins ; 
so called in Lincolnshire. 

Side- Wedge Bricks. See Arch 
Bricks. 

Siding. A short line of rails to 
shunt railway trucks on. 

Sidings. An American term for 
weather boarding ; passing places or 
lines of rails for carriages not in use 
in railway engineering. 
Sienite. See Syenite. 
Sienna. A yellow pigment con- 
taining manganese as well as iron ; 
somewhat browner in tint than 
yellow ochre. 

Sieve. A wire -bottomed appli- 
ance for separating the finer particles 
of any substance from the coarser, 
as gravel, etc. 

Sign Board. A notice board ; 
an advertising board. 

Sign Post. A post on which a 
signboard hangs. 

Silica. Oxide of silicon. 
Silicate. A salt of silicic acid. 
Silicate Cotton or Slag Wool. 
A mineral glass-like fibre blown or 
manufactured from blast furnace 
iron slag ; very light, vermin proof, 
incombustible, non-conductor and 
non-radiator of heat and cold ; used 
for making floors, ceilings, etc., 
sound and fireproof. 

SiLiCATED Stone. An artificial 
stone made in a similar way to 
Victoria stone. 

Silicate Oxide Paint. That 
prepared from an iron ore found in 



Devonshire ; made in three colours 
only, black, red and yellow. 

Silicate Paints. Those having 
for their basis a very pure silica, 
obtained from a natural deposit in 
the west of England ; levigated, 
calcined and mixed with resinous 
substances. 

Silicate Topissa. A liquid for 
coating external walls or new plaster 
or damp internal walls ; can be 
obtained either white, brick-red, 
stone colour or transparent. 

Silicon. A non-metallic elemen- 
tary substance, which, when oxidised, 
becomes silica. 

Sill, Cill or Sole. Usually ap- 
plied to any horizontal piece of 
timber or stone forming the bottom 
of a window, doorway or other 
similar opening. 

Sillimanite. a mineral chiefly 
composed of silica and alumina. 

SiLLON. In fortifications, a mound 
raised in the middle of a moat for 
defence when too wide. 

Silo. A pit built below the sur- 
face of the ground ; used for storing 
fodder, etc. 

• Silt. The deposit in water of 
mud or sand. 

Silurian. The fossiliferous strata 
below the old red sandstone. 

Silvered Plate. Plate glass 
coated with quicksilver on one side, 
to form a mirror. 

Silver Fir. A species of fir ; 
valuable for its resin. 

Silver Grain. See Medullary 
Rays. 

Silver Solder. A mixture of 
silver with copper or brass in varying 
proportions. 

SiMiLOR. An alloy of copper and 
zinc ; made to imitate gold. 

Simple Vault. That formed by 
the surface of some regular solid 
round one axis. 

Sine. A straight line drawn from 
one end of an arc perpendicular to 
the diameter drawn through the 
other end. 

Single or Nail Welt. The edge 
of a sheet of lead turned back so as 
to cover the heads of a row of nails 
previously driven in to secure the 
edge of the sheet. 
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Single Axed. Consists of stone 
having the inequalities left by the 
pick reduced by an axe. 

Single Entry. In book-keeping, 
an entry of a transaction into one 
account only. 

Single Faced Architrave. That 
having its outer edge square and its 
face one unbroken line. 

Single Floor. That in which 
the joists run from wall to wall and 
support the ceiling under and carry 
the floor boards above. 

Single Hung. Implies that only 
one sash is hung, generally the 
bottom one. 

Single Hung. A single hung 
door is one hung in one piece, as 
distinguished from one hung folding. 
Single hung when applied to sashes 
means that one of the pair is fixed. 

Single Junctions. Those made 
to form a joint when one drain or 
other pipe enters the side of an- 
other. 

Single Laths. In plastering, one 
about three-sixteenths of an inch 
thick. 

Single Measure. A term 
formerly applied to a door, square 
on both sides, i.e., with no mould- 
ings in the panels. 

Single Rebated Linings. Those 
having a rebate to receive the door 
only. 

Single Riveting. A single row 
of rivets uniting metal plates. 

Singles. A term applied to gas 
retorts with a mouthpiece. 

Singles. Roofing slates of the 
size 12 X 8 or 10 X 8 inches. 

Single Shear Steel. That pro- 
duced by cutting bars of blister steel 
into short lengths and piling them 
into a bundle or faggot, sprinkled 
with sand and borax and placed at a 
welding heat under a tilt hammer 
and beaten into a bar. 

Sink. A basin or trough of wood 
or stone to receive dirty water. 

Sink Hole. A hole for dirty 
water to run through. 

Sinking. A ** sinking " is a small 
panel, etc., sunk or cut out of the 
solid material, as in a newel, etc. 

Sinking. Subsiding, as a wall, 
etc. 



SiNOPLE. In heraldry, the colour 
green . 

SiNOPLE. Red ferruginous quartz. 

Sinuosity. A series of bends and 
turns in arches or other irregular 
figures ; the quality of curving in 
and out. 

Siphon. A bent tube or pipe 
with one end longer than the other ; 
used for drawing off" fluids. 

Siphon or Syphon. In sanitary 
work, a double bend in a pipe. 

Siphon or Syphon. In gas-fitting, 
a contrivance for collecting water ac- 
cumulating in the pipes. 

SiPHONAGE or Syphonage. The 
action of a siphon ; also applied to the 
action when a partial vacuum is set 
up in a drain, causing the trap to 
become unsealed. 

SiPHONic or Syphonic. Pertain- 
ing to a siphon. 

SiPHUNCULATED. Having a little 
siphon or spout, as a valve. 

Site. The situation of a build- 
ing ; the plot of ground on which it 
stands. 

Sitting. A seat in a pew of a 
church. 

Sixpenny Nails. Generally 
means nails about one and a half 
inches long. 

Sizable. (Scotch term.) Of ordi- 
nary size, not " undersized," of slates. 

Size (Thin Glue). Made by boil- 
ing down horns, skins, etc. ; to pre- 
pare or cover with size. 

Size Colour. Same as Distemper. 

Sized. Said of work having had 
a coat of size. 

Sizing. The act or method of 
covering with size. 

Skeleton Bracket. Small trusses 
consisting of a vertical piece, a hori- 
zontal piece and a strut : ^. 

Skeleton Flashing. Formerly 
applied to stepped flashing. 

Skeleton Framed. That framed 
like a door, etc. 

Skeleton Key. A thin light key 
with the bits filed away, for picking 
locks. 

Sketch. A rough drawing ; a 
slightly made drawing giving the 
general features but not the details ; 
to draw the outline or general de- 
lineation of anything. 
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Skew. Oblique. 

Skew, Skew Table, SPRmqER or 
Foot Stone. A stone built into 
the bottom of a gable, or other 
similar situation, to support the cop- 
ing above ; also called a ** kneeler ". 

Skew Arch. That in which the 
head is oblique to the axis. 

Skewback. The inclined surface 
or joint upon which the end of an 
arch rests ; the stones or bricks 
from which an arch springs and 
upon which the first arch stones are 
laid. 

Skew Bridge. A bridge built 
across a road or river at oblique 
angles. 

Skew But, Skew Corbel. Scotch 
terms applied to a knee stone. 

Skew Flashing. The lead flash- 
ing along the side of a gable. 

Skid. A piece of timber to keep 
one object from sliding upon 
another ; a shoe with a chain to 
drag a wheel ; to " skid " is to slide 
without revolving. 

Skid. To " skid " is to slide with 
revolving ; to slip. 

Skiffling. The act or operation 
of knocking oflf rough pieces of stone. 
Same as Knobbling. 

Skilling. a slight addition to a 
cottage ; a bay of a barn. 

Skilting. In Scotland, the term 
applied to a skirting ; also called 
"washboard," "base" or "base- 
plate ". 

Skirting, Base or Skirting 
Boards. The vertical boards run- 
ning round the base of a wall of a 
room. 

Skirting. The border next the 
wall round the top of a bath top, 
lavatory basin, etc. 

Skirts. Of a roof, the projecture 
of the eaves. 

Skylight. A light or window 
that lies flat on a roof, usually over 
a curb frame, the light being either 
fixed or hinged ; applied to any 
light or window, other than dor- 
mers, placed in the roof of a build- 
ing or room. 

Slab. An outside plank or board 
sawn from the sides of a tree or 
baulk ; a thin, flat piece of marble 
or other stone. 



Slab. A slate from one to three 
inches thick, containing ten to thirty 
feet superficial. 

Slack. Said of a door, sash, 
drawer, etc., when too niuch has 
been planed off" to allow of its fitting 
properly. 

Slack. To lose cohesion ; to be- 
come less tense ; the loose part of a 
rope ; small coal. 

Slacken. A spongy, semi- vitrified 
substance mixed with the ores of 
metals to prevent their fusion. 

Slade. Formerly, a flat piece of 
low moist ground. 

Slag. The scoria or the dross of 
a metal after fusion in a l)last fur- 
nace. 

Slag Bricks. Those made by run- 
ning molten slag into iron moulds. 

Slake. To mix with water, as 
lime. 

Slaked Lime. Chemically known 
as hydrate of lime. Is lime reduced 
to the form of a powder, for building 
purposes, by having water mixed 
with it, or by the lime abstracting 
water from the atmosphere. 

Slaking. The process of chemical 
combination of quicklime with water. 

Slant. Sloping ; oblique ; in- 
clined from the horizontal or 
perpendicular. 

Slanting. Obliquely ; with a 
slope or inclination. 

Slap. (Scotch term.) 
whence "slapping," 
through a wall to form a doorway, 
etc. 

Slapdash. A term sometimes 
applied to rough cast. 

Slat. A narrow piece or slip of 
timber used to fasten boards to- 
gether ; also called a '* ledge," 
*' brace," etc. 

Slate. An argillaceous stone 
which readily splits into thin plates ; 
used as a roof covering. The best 
slates come from Cumberland, West- 
moreland, Bangor and Portmadoc. 
The Bangor slates are dark purple 
in colour, the Portmadoc a greenish- 
purple. The upper surface of a 
slate is called its '* back," the under 
surface its *' bed," the top edge the 
"head," the bottom the "tail," the 
part exposed to view when hung or 



An opening 
breaking 
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fixed the " margin," the width of 
the margin is the " gauge, " and the 
"lap" is the distance which the 
*' tail " of the third course overlaps 
the " head " of the first. The sizes 
and names of slates in general use 
are : — 











Inches. 


Countesses 20x10 


Doubles 








. 13x6 


Duchesses 








. 24x12 


Empresses 








. 26x16 


Imperials 








. 30x24 


Plantations 








. 13x10 


Princesses 








. 24x14 


Queens 








. 36x24 


Ladies (large) 






. 16x8 


„ (small) 






. 14 X 12 


Marchionesses 






. 22x12 


Singles or Smalls 




. 12x8 


Viscountesse 


ia 




18 


X 9 and 18 x 10 



Slate Axe. A small axe with 
one end pointed ; used by slaters in 
slating. 

Slate Boarding. Close boarding 
for supporting slates. 

Slater. One whose occupation 
is to slate buildings, i.e., the roofs. 

Slate Ridge. Slate specially 
prepared for covering a ridge ; it 
usually consists of a roll on top of 
two wings or leaves, fitting the 
inclinations of the roof. 

Slating. The act or method of 
covering with slates ; materials for 
slating ; a covering of slates. 

Slating Batten. The wood 
fillet to which the slates are nailed. 

Slating Nails. Have circular, 
flat heads, sometimes slightly 
countersunk, and sharp -pointed 
shanks ; made of various metals. 

Slats. The thin pieces of wood 
forming the body of a Venetian 
blind. They are supported by the 
"ladders" so that they can be in- 
clined in various ways at will. 

Slatt. a thin slab of stone ; 
formerly used instead of slates for 
covering roofs. 

Slaty. Having the nature or 
properties of slate. 

Slaughter House. A place 
where beasts are killed for food ; 
an abattoir. 

Sledge. A large, heavy hammer ; 
chiefly used by smiths. 

Sledge Hammer. A sledge. 



Sleeper or Sleeper Plate. A 
piece of timber laid under the 
ground floor of a building, on which 
the joists rest, the walls which 
usually support them being called 
" sleeper walls ". 

Sleeper. The timber support- 
ing the rails of a railway. 

Sleeper Wall. A low wall for 
supporting the joists on a ground 
floor. See Sleeper or Sleeper Plate. 

Sleepiness. In timber, is caused 
by artificial seasoning ; all the nature 
of the wood appears to be taken out 
of it ; appears of a dull lustreless 
colour ; dusty when being planed. 

Sleeve. A short piece of pipe 
fitted outside a rod or a pipe to 
make it fit another. The opposite 
of "bush". 

Slickensides. Smooth, polished 
surfaces of fissures or faults in 
rocks ; a vein of clay producing 
dislocation in rocks ; also applied 
to a variety of galena in Derbyshire. 

Slide. A small sliding shutter 
or sliding cover. 

Slide Rule or Sliding Rule. A 
superior kind of joiner's rule having 
a narrow brass slide, for working 
arithmetical and mathematical cal- 
culations on logarithmic principles. 

Slides or Sliding Plates. In 
blind-making, the slotted plates 
which the arm irons work on to give 
more head room. 

Sliding Scale. A slide or sliding 
rule. 

Sliding Shutters. Those in 
which the flaps or leaves slide later- 
ally into recesses formed on each 
side of the window, or vertically 
into a recess formed below the 
window board and hung with 
weights similar to a sash. 

Sliding Suction Pipes. A tele- 
scopic form of pipe of great use in 
sinking work ; largely used with the 
pulsometer or other portable steam 
pumps. 

Slime. Soft, moist, adhesive 
earth ; bitumen. 

Slime Pit. A pit for dlime. 

Sling. A connecting piece for 
jointing a crank pin to a pump rod. 

Slip. A small hone for shiurpen- 
ing gonges, etc. 
21 
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Slip Boajid. A board sliding in 
grooves. 

Slip Fbathur. A lath or tongue 
placed in a groove when jointing 
boards together. 

Slip Joint. A joint formed by 
cutting a chase in an old wall when 
fitting a new one to it. 

Slip-off Butt Hinges. Those 
employed where a door, etc., is 
required to be taken oflf occasionally. 

Slit Deal. A one and a quarter 
inch deal cut into two boards ; fir 
boards a full half-inch thick. 

Slitting Mill. A mill where 
iron bars are slit for various 
purposes. 

Sloam. a layer of clay between 
coal. 

Sloat. Same as Slat. 

Slop Beick or Slop Moulded. 
That when in moulding bricks by 
hand the moulds are sometimes 
dipped into water just before being 
filled with clay, to prevent its ad- 
hering to the mould. 

Sloping. Oblique; inclining 
from the horizontal or perpendicular. 

Slopping Out. A method of 
casting lead trapjs by running the 
molten lead into iron moulds. 

Slop Sink. A sink for emptying 
slops into. 

Slops. Used water from bed- 
rooms, sculleries, etc., containing no 
solids. 

Slot. A hole or mortise, thus, 

^J \ ; a hole longer than it is 

broad, to allow a bolt which passes 
through it to slide slightly, as in a 
"flush bolt". 

Slot. Same as Sloat or Slat ; 
also applied to a small mortise 
round a screw to allow boards when 
screwed to shrink without splitting. 

Slote. a trap-door in the stage 
of a theatre. 

Slot Screw. A screw having 
a mortise round it to allow the 
boards to shrink. 

Slot Screwed. Having a slot, 
or the method of slot screwing. 

Sludge. The comparatively solid 
deposit from Hquid sewage after 
separation from liquid mortar. 



Sluice. A water gate ; a flood 
gate ; a vent or outlet for water. 

Sluice Valve. A kind of sliding 
shutter put in motion by means of 
a screw ; generally used for cast-iron 
pipes. 

Sluice Valve. A valve, similar 
to a sluice, on an iron pipe. 

Slurry. Chalk and clay mixed 
in water to a condition of a creamy 
liquid, for the manufacture of 
cement. 

Small Ashlar. That in which 
the stones are less than one foot 
thick. 

Smalls or Singles. Slates twelve 
by eight inches. 

Smalt. Glass tinged of a deep 
blue ; a blue pigment made from 
smalt. 

Smaltine. Tin-white cobalt. 

Smelt. To melt or separate 
metal from extraneous substances. 

Smelting. The act or operation 
of melting ores to obtain the metaL 

Smelting Furnace. A furnace 
for smelting ores. 

Smiddy. Scotch term for a 
smithery or smith's workshop. 

Smith. One who works in 
metals ; one who forges with a 
hammer. 

Smithery. The work or the 
workshop of a 'smith. 

Smithing. The art or act of 
working iron into shape. 

Smock Mill. A windmill whose 
top is the only part which turns to 
meet the wind. 

Smoke Black. A black, sooty 
substance produced from the fumes 
of certain resinous bodies. 

Smoke Board. A board before 
the upper part of a fireplace to in- 
crease the draught. 

Smoke Box. The end of a boiler 
on which the chimney is placed. 

Smoothing Plane. A joiner's 
plane for smoothing and finishing 
work. 

Smudge. A black stain made of 
lampblack, glue and soiur beer or 
chalk ; used for painting lead where, 
in soldering, the solder is not re- 
quired. 

Snacket. a provincial term for 
the hasp or fastening of a casement. 
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Snap Header or Blind Header. 
In brickwork, a header that does 
not run through the whole length 
of the brick. 

Snapped Flint Work. Applied 
to walling built of roughly squared 
flints split in half. 

Snap Rivets. Those having their 
points formed, while the iron is hot, 
by a tool containing a nearly hemi- 
spherical hollow. 

Snatch Block. A block (for 
hoisting) with an opening on one 
side to receive the bight of a rope ; 
the movable pulley in a crane to 
which the weight is attached. 

Sneck. Scotch term for a latch. 

Snecked Rubble or Square or 
Irregular Snecked Rubble. That 
in which the stones are not built in 
courses, but with stones of any size, 
with here and there a larger stone. 

Sneck Head. A Scotch term for 
the catch of a latch. 

Snifting Valve. A valve in the 
cylinder of an engine for the escape 
-of air. 

Snipe's Bill. A joiner's plane ; 
used for forming quirks. 

Snow Boards. Perforated 
boards laid the full width of a gutter, 
leaving a space of two or three 
inches underneath to allow the 
water to run away when the thaw 
comes ; snow boards, are frequently 
made with battens. 

Snow Plough. A machine for 
■clearing away the snow from road- 
ways. 

Snug. Applied in some towns 
to a smoke-room in public houses. 

Snug. A good fit. Same as Lug, 
which see. 

Soaker. A sheet of lead placed 
over any part which cannot easily 
be otherwise protected from the 
weather. 

Soakers. Pieces of lead cut to 
the length of slates and frequently 
worked in with them for about half 
their width, the rest being turned 
up against the wall and covered by 
A raking or step flashing. 

Soaking. A method of hardening 
■cutting tools by finishing off" the 
lieating process very slowly so as to 
bring every part to a uniform heat. 



Soaps. Bricks nine inches long, 
two and a quarter inches wide, and 
two and a quarter inches thick. 

Soap Stone. A magnesian 
mineral. 

Socket. A short, connecting 
length of iron pipe with a female 
thread. 

Sockets. The angular mortises 
to receive the pins or dovetails in 
dovetailing. 

Socket Chisel. A joiner's chisel ; 
so called from the iron forming a 
socket to receive a wooden handle. 

Socle or Zocle. A plain block 
or plinth forming a low pedestal to 
a column, statue, etc. ; also a plain 
face or plinth at the lower part of a 
wall. 

Soda. The protoxide of sodium ; 
carbonate of soda ; used in the manu- 
facture of glass, etc. 

Sodium. The metallic base of soda. 

Soffit. A ceiling ; the imder 
surface of any projecting moulding 
or member exposed to view ; the 
inner or concave surface of an arch ; 
a small ceiling formed into panels, 
as over windows, etc. 

Soffit. Of a mutule, the under 
side of the block of a mutule, gener- 
ally having guttse or drops depend- 
ing from it. 

Soffit. Of a modiUion, the 
under surface, generally having in 
the alternate square a richly sculp- 
tured rose. 

Soffit Linings. Those covering 
the soflBLt or underside of the lintel 
or arch over a door or window 
opening ; or that lining covering 
the soffit or underside of a flight of 
stairs when exposed to view. 

Soft Bricks. Sometimes called 
"salmon" and "pale bricks"; are 
those forming the exterior of a kiln ; 
being underbumt they are too soft 
for ordinary work. 

Softening. In painting, the 
blending of colours with harmony. 

Soft Mud Brick. One moulded 
from clay which has been reduced 
to a soft mud by adding water. 

Soft Solder. A mixture of tin 
and lead. 

Soil. Earth ; the contents of a 
cesspit ; smudge . 
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Soiled. In plumbing, a method 
of painting the ends of pipes about 
to be '* wiped " with smudge. 

Soiling and Seeding. Laying 
vegetable earth on new embank- 
ments and sowing with grass seed. 

Soil Pipe. The pipe that conveys 
the contents of water-closets to the 
drain, and also the contents of waste 
pipes ; a waste pipe. 

Soils. A term formerly applied 
to the principal rafters of a roof. 

Solar or Sollar. An upper 
chamber or loft. 

Solder. An alloy for making 
joints in metal ; to unite by solder. 

Soldered Dot. A method of 
securing lead to boarding by dress- 
ing the lead down into a cavity 
formed in the boarding to receive 
the head of a screw which is run over 
with solder and finished flush with 
the surface forming the "soldered 
dot". 

Soldering. The act or process 
of uniting metals by solder. 

Soldering Bolt. A tool for ap- 
plying solder. 

Soldering Cloth. A pad made 
of several pieces of cloth ; used by 
plmnbers for wiping a soldered joint. 

Soldering Fluid. A concen- 
trated solution of chloride of zinc. 

Soldering Iron. An iron instru- 
ment with a bulb at one end and 
a hook at the other ; used for sup- 
plying heat in finishing lead joints 
with coarse solder ; also called 
* * grozing, " * ' bossing " or * * round 
irons," "plumber's iron" and 
** soldering bolt ". 

Soldering Paste. The name 
given to a semi-liquid mass produced 
by mixing a solution of zinc chloride 
or one of ammonia with starch paste. 

Soldiers. Vertical sheeting, es- 
pecially when made of iron plates 
with flanges. 

Sole. A Scotch term for a siU. 

Sole Piece. The bottom hori- 
zontal timber of a dead or raking 
shore, which rests on the ground. 

Solid. Cubic. 

Solid Angle. An angle formed 
by three or more angles ; any angle 
formed by the material being "re- 
turned in the solid ". 



Solid Bearing. See Bearing 
Wall. 

Solid Bridging or Solid Strut* 
TING. Short boards or pieces of 
stufi" fixed between joists to stiffen 
them. 

Solid Contents. The cubic 
contents, in inches, feet, yards, etc. 

Solid Frame or Window. That 
in which the jambs, head, etc., are 
solid, t.g., not boxed like a sash 
frame. 

Solid Panel. A panel the same 
thickness as the framing, thus finish- 
ing flush on both sides of the fram- 
ing. 

Solid Relief. Relief formed in 
the solid material, i.e., not pressed 
out from the back. 

Solid Roll. In lead laying, that 
when the lead is dressed over a^ 
wood roll or bead. 

Solids. All bodies that have 
three dimensions — length, breadth 
and thickness. 

SoLivE. The French term for a 
joist, rafter or other timber either 
spilt or sawn. 

Soluble. Capable of being dis- 
solved in a fluid. 

Solvent. A liquid sometimes 
used to remove old paint. 

SoMMERiNG. The splay or radiat- 
ing joints of the bricks in arches. 

Sonometer. An instrument for 
testing the effects of sound. 

SooRKi. The term applied to 
ground bricks in India. 

Soot Door. The small iron door 
in the side of a flue. 

SoREL Stone. An artificial 
stone. 

Sough. An adit or level for 
carrying off water. 

Sough, Channel or Gutter 
Bricks. Those having a channel 
formed in the middle for carrying 
off water, etc. ; used in stables. 

Sound. Applied to drains, means 
that there are no leakages. 

Sound Board or Sounding 
Board. A wooden projection or 
canopy ; usually placed over pul- 
pits to diffuse the sound of the 
preacher's voice. 

Sound Boarding. Boards laid, 
between the joists of a floor to sup- 
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port some substance, as sawdust, etc., 
to prevent sound being transmitted 
from one storey or floor to another ; 
■called ** deafening " in Scotland. 

Sound Hole. In church towers, 
the small ornamental openings for 
giving passage to the sound of the 
bells. 

Source. The spring or fountain 
from which a stream of water 
flows. 

Souse, Sourse or Souce. A 
support or under prop. 

Sow. An oblong piece of metal ; 
same as a pig. 

Sqw. The centre channel from 
which the "pigs" branch off", in 
running cast iron from the blast 
furnace. 

Spa. a spring of mineral water ; 
■& building for the consumption of 
it. 

Space. Room ; clearance. 

Spaddlb. a little spade. 

Spall. A large chip of stone. 

Spaller. Tin ore as it is brought 
out of the mines, i.e., before the 
metal is extracted. 

Spalls. The refuse or chips 
left after working stones. 

Spalls, Shivers or Fillings. In 
rubble walling, chips of stone filled 
in the joints to avoid a thick bed of 
mortar. 

Span. A " span " is nine inches 
or a quarter of a yard or half a 
cubit. 

Span. The breadth or width 
of an arch or opening between the 
imposts or jambs or abutments. 
Same as Chord. 

Spandrel or Spandril. The 
triangular space enclosed by a hori- 
zontal line from the crown of an 
arch and a perpendicular line from 
the springing ; the triangular piece 
of framing under a staircase ; also 
called the " spandrel framing " and 
in some towns a " drag ". 

Spandrel Bracketing. A cradling 
of brackets fixed between one or 
more curves each in a vertical plane, 
and in the circumference of a circle 
whose plane is horizontal. 

Spandrel Filling. The material 
used in forming or filling in a 
spandrel. 



Spandrel Framing. A tri- 
angular panelled framing for filling 
a spandrel, as in stairs, etc. 

Spandrel Steps or Feather Edge 
Steps. Stone steps having the 
lower side cut away, parallel to line 
of nosings, so as to form a raking 
soffit. 

Spanish or Cuba Mahogany. 
That obtained from the island of 
Cuba ; distinguished from other 
varieties by a white chalk-like sub- 
stance filling the pores ; sound, 
generally free from shakes and 
knots, with a wavy grain or figure ; 
used for superior joinery. 

Spanish Black. A soft black 
pigment produced from burnt cork. 
Spanish Brown. An ochre pro- 
duced from a natural earth. 

Spanish Red. An ochre some- 
what similar to Venetian red. 

Spanish White. A white earth 
obtained from chalk ; used in paints. 
Spanner. An instrument used to 
tighten or turn the nuts upon bolts. 
Spanner Handle. A lever or 
handle for turning a stop cock, with 
a square head which fits into a 
square hole in the handle. 

Span Piece. A term sometimes 
applied to the collar beam of a roof 
truss. 

Span Roof. A roof in which the 
two sides are inclined and meet at 
the apex. 

Spar. A term now almost ex- 
clusively applied to the common 
rafters of a roof ; used perhaps more 
in the North than the South. 

Spar. An easily and regularly 
frangible mineral. 

Spar Piece. A term sometimes 
applied to the collar beam of a roof. 
Spars or Poles. Small scaffold 
poles, or trees having a circumfer- 
ence of less than twenty-four inches 
at the base. 

Spars. In thatching, split twigs 
used to secure each " hellam " to the 
row beneath. 

Sparge Pipes. The horizontal, 
perforated, water-discharging pipes 
for flushing urinals ; fixed at the 
back or sides and connected with 
an ordinary cistern ; also called 
''weepers". 
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Sparry. Kesembling or consist- 
ing of spar. 

Sparry Iron. Carbonate of iron. 

Sparver. See Sperver. 

Spathic Ore. A crystallised car- 
bonate of iron, generally mixed with 
lime, yielding about 37 per cent, of 
iron ; found in Durham, Devonshire 
and Somersetshire. 

Spawled Masonry. A term used 
in Ireland for uncoursed rubble 
work. 

Speared Bars. Vertical iron 
bars in a railing having their tops in 
^ form. 

Spear Heads. The tops of the 
vertical bars in an iron railing when 
of spear form. 

Specialist. An expert, or one 
who devotes himself to a special 
branch of a science. 

Specification. A description of 
the materials and workmanship, etc., 
to be used and employed in the 
erection of a building or other work. 

Specific Gravity. Of timber or 
other body, is the ratio of the weight 
as compared with an equal weight or 
quantity of water. 

Specific Heat. The quantity 
required to raise equal weights of 
difl'erent bodies through equ^d inter- 
vals of temperature. 

Specify. To mention or name 
particularly, as by a clause in a 
specification. 

Specular Iron. An ore of iron 
occurring frequently in crystals of a 
brilliant metaJlic lustre. 

Spec CIS. In ancient architecture, 
the canal into which the water flowed 
in aqueducts, raised above the sur- 
face of the ground and constructed 
of hewn stone or bricks. 

Speiss. a German term applied 
to a residue of nickel, arsenic, etc., 
found in crucibles in which cobalt 
glass has been melted. 

Spelk. a small stick used in 
thatching ; a splinter in Scotland. 

Spelter. Hard solder. 

Spelter. The commercial name 
for zinc before it is converted into 
the sheet or other forms; zinc in 
ingots. 

Spelter Solder. Hard solder, 
consisting of copper and zinc in pro- 



portions differing according to 
requirements 

Spent Cement. A term applied 
when cement has lost its setting- 
power by exposure. 

Spere. a small screen 'fixed at 
right angles to a door jamb to pre- 
vent the interior of the room being 
seen when the door is opened ; in 
the Middle Ages the term was ap- 
plied to the screen at the lower end 
of a hall in private dwellings. 

Sperver. The wooden frame at- 
the top of a canopy or bed. 

Sph^risterium. a tennis court. 

Sph^.rulite. a brittle mineral 
chiefly composed of silica and alum- 
ina. 

Sphene. a mineral of foliated 
texture composed of silicic acid, 
titanic acid and lime. 

Sphere. A globe or solid body 
contained under a single surface, 
each point in which is equidistant 
from a central point. 

Spherical Angle. An angle 
formed on the surface of a sphere by 
the arcs of two circles. 

Spherical Bracketing. That 
formed to support lath and plaster, 
the surface of which forming the 
surface of a sphere. 

Spherical Geometry. That 
branch of geometry which treats 
of spherical magnitudes. 

Spherical Triangle. A figure 
bounded by the arcs of three circles 
which intersect each other. 

Spherical Trigonometry. The 
resolution and calculation of the sides, 
and angles of spherical triangles. 

Sphericle. a small sphere. 

Spherics. Spherical geometry. 

Sphero-Cylindric Arch. That 
formed when a portion of a cylinder 
pierces a sphere of greater altitude 
than the cylinder. 

Spheroid. A figure approaching 
to a sphere but not perfectly 
spherical. 

Spheroidal Bracketing. That 
formed so that the surface of the 
plaster forms a surface of a spheroid. 

Spherometer. An instrument 
for measuring the thickness of small 
bodies or the curvature of round 
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Spherosidbritb. Carbonate of 
iron in spheroidal masses. 

Spherule. A small sphere or 
globe. 

Sphinx. A fabulous monster, of 
Egyptian origin, represented as hav- 
ing the body of a lion and the face 
of a woman. 

Spibgeleisen or Mirror Iron. 
A variety of cast iron, rich in carbon 
and manganese. 

Spigot. A peg to stop a vent 
hole ; a tap for drawing off liquor, 
especially if of wood. 

Spigot End. The socketed end 
of a pipe which fits into the socket 
of the next pipe. 

Spikes. Large wrought nails 
from four to fourteen inches long; 
the smaller sizes have rose heads, 
and the larger ones square heads 
with flat tops ; used for heavy work 
where great strength is required. 

Spile, Spill. A stake driven into 
the ground to protect a bank ; a 
small peg used to stop a hole. 

Spindle. A slender pointed rod 
or pin on which anything turns. 

Spindle. In machinery, a re- 
volving axis of smaller size than a 
shaft. 

Spindle. A small turned wood 
pillar not more than six inches high. 

Spindle Valve. A valve in the 
bottom of a cistern worked by means 
of a wire. 

Spine. The name given to the 
mature wood of a tree, the outer 
layer being called alburnum or 
sapwood. 

Spira. The base of a column. 

Spiral. A curve making any 
given number of revolutions round 
a fixed point without meeting itself ; 
the point is called the centre or eye 
of the spiral ; a line drawn from the 
point to the curve of the spiral being 
called an ordinate ; winding like a 
screw ; pointed like a spire. 

Spiral of Archimedes. A spiral 
in which the arc passed over by the 
radii is always in a ratio to the 
difference of the ordinates. 

Spiral Staircase, Turnpike, 
Vise, Turngrece or Winding 
Stair. Consists of a series of 
winders ; generally made of iron or 



■ stone and only used in confined 
: spaces, as in towers, etc. 

Spire or Steeple. That which 

I terminates in a point at the top or 

apex, in contradistinction to a tower, 

I which is generally square, circular 

or flat. 

Spjre. In ancient architecture, 
the base of a column and sometimes 
the astragal or torus. 

Spire. A winding line, like the 
threads of a screw ; a curl ; a twist ; 
a wreath ; a round pyramid ; a 
tapering body. 

Spirit Level. An instrument for 
obtaining an exact horizontal line 
by means of a bubble of air in a tube 
filled with spirit of wine. 

Spirit Varnish or Lacquer. 
That produced from soft gums, such 
as lac and sandarach, dissolved in 
spirits of wine or pyroligneous 
spirit ; becomes harder, more 
brilliant, and dries more quickly 
than turpentine varnish, but is apt 
to crack and scale off ; used chiefly 
for interior work. 

Spit. A " spit deep " is the dis- 
tance to which the ordinary spade is 
thrust in from the surface of the 
soil. 

Spital. a hospital. 

Splay. A term applied to slant- 
ing or sloped surfaces, such as cants, 
bevels, etc. ; windows and other 
openings in walls, etc., are said to be 
** splayed" if the opening is wider 
on the face of the wall than it is on 
the inside. 

Splay Bricks or Slopes. Those 
bevelled off on one corner. 

Splayed Drip. That when the 
lead is dressed on the level to form 
a drip. 

Splayed Grounds. Those splayed 
on the edge next the plaster, so as 
to form a key for it. 

Splayed Headings. In flooring, 
consists of the heading or butt 
joints of the floor boards being cut 
to a splay or bevel. 

Splice. A joint in a small timber, 
the ends being bevelled, laid side by 
side and the whole lashed together. 

Split Pin or Split Key. A small 
iron or steel pin split up the centre : 
Y ; used for various purposes. 
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Splits. Are bricks of the ordinary 
area but thinner, say one and a half 
or two inches in thickness. 

Splittbbs. Small narrow chisels 
used by masons, made of various 
sizes, the heads being concave or 
cup headed ; chiefly used for carving, 
lettering, etc. 

Spoil. The earth, etc., dug out of 
an excavation. 

Spoke. The radius or ray of a 
wheel ; the spar, rung or round, or 
step of a ladder. 

Spokeshave. a joiner's tool, used 
with both hands, for dressing curved 
work. 

Spout, Shute or Gargoyle. A 
projecting spout used to throw the 
water from the gutter of a building 
off the wall ; sometimes applied te 
an ordinary rain-water pipe. 

Sprao. a stent bar of wood. 

Spread Eagle. In heraldry, the 
figure of an eagle with its wings 
elevated and its legs extended. 

Sprig. A small nail without a 
head. 

Sprkjging. Temporary fastening 
of a sheet of glass into place, by 
means of brads, preparatory to 
puttying. 

Spring. A curved pipe of less 
curvature than 90° ; to bend elasti- 
cally. 

Spring. An elastic piece of 
metal used to return a door, ete., to 
position. Also see Springing Line, 
ete. 

Spring Bevel. Of a rail, the 
angle made by the top of the plank, 
with a vertical plane touching the 
ends of the rail piece which termin- 
ates the concave side. 

Springed. In boarding a roof, 
the setting of the boards together 
with bevel joints to keep out the 
rain, ete. 

Springer. The bottom stone of 
an arch which lies immediately upon 
the impost, jamb or pillar, etc. ; the 
lowest voussoir or arch stone ; the 
bottom stone of the coping of a 
gable is sometimes called a 
** springer " or ** springing stone ". 

Springer, Feather-Edged. The 
triangular wood fillet forming the 
abutment of a trimmer arch. 



Spring Hinges or Swing Centres. 
Those used for swing or self-closing 
doors. 

Springing or Springing Line. 
The impost or abutment or point 
from which an arch or curve springs 
or rises. 

Springing Course. The hori- 
zontal course of stones or bricks 
from which an arch springs or rises ; 
the row of stones upon which the 
first arch stones are laid. 

Springing Stone. See Springer. 

Spring Snib. A Scoteh term for 
a sash fastener. 

Spring Steel. Blister steel 
heated to an orange red colour and 
rolled or hammered. 

Spring Stock Locks. Stock 
locks fitted as draw back locks. 

Spring Water. The result of 
the permeation of the water through 
the upper strata of land, then, 
reaching an impermeable stratum, 
it is stopped ; aU springs are formed 
in this way. 

Sprocket, Splocket. A triangu- 
lar piece of timber. 

Spruce Fir {Abies excelsa). Also 
called white deal, spruce or spruce 
fir ; it is only used for rough car- 
pentry or common joinery ; imported 
in deals from Christiania, Gotten- 
burg, ete. 

Spruce Ochre. A pigment of a 
brownish-yellow colour ; produced 
from a natural clay ; coloured by 
oxide of iron. 

Sprung. Used in joinery when 
a joint, ete., has opened. See 
Springed. 

Sprung Mouldings. In joinery, 
circular mouldings intersecting with 
straight mouldings at right angles. 

Spud and Ring. An iron ring 
round the bottom of a door jamb to 
prevent splitting whilst driving in 
the " spud " or dowel in the bottom. 

Spur. Carved timber work at the 
doorway of old houses to support a 
projecting upper storey. 

Spur Wheel or Spur Gear. A 
wheel with cogs round the edge 
pointing from the centre. 

Square. A figure having four 
equal sides and four right angles ; 
at right angles, i.e., ** square ". 
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Square. Of flooring, slating, etc., 
is 100 superficial feet or 100 square 
feet; also applied to a *'pane" or 
*' square " of glass. 

Square. " Square " inches means 
superficial inches, etc. An area of 
four sides, with houses on each side. 

Square. An instrument of various 
forms, having one straight edge at 
right angles to another. 

Square. To " square " dimensions 
is to multiply them together. The 
term is applied generally to include 
cubing also. 

Square and Flat. A panel is 
square and flat when it is of uniform 
thickness, thinner than the framing 
•and not surrounded with moulding. 

Square Bay. A bay window built 
on a rectangular plan. 

Square Chain = 10,000 square 
links, 10 square chains = 1 acre. 

Square Cut System. In hand- 
railing, is the method of cutting 
the planks to form the wreaths ; the 
cut and joints are always at right 
Angles to the surface of the plank, 
hence the term "square cut". 

Square Drip. That when the 
lead is dressed over the square edge 
of a piece of stuff, such as the drip 
in a gutter, etc. 

Square Edged Joint. That made 
without the assistance of a tongue, 
^oove, etc. 

Square Foot. 144 square inches. 

Square Head. A stop or bib-cock 
is provided with a square head for 
fitting into a square hole in a 
"spanner handle". 

Square Heading. Heading joints 
in a floor cut off square. 

Square Measure. The square 
of a lineal measure ; to *' square 
dimensions" is to multiply two 
lineal measurements or dimensions 
together to obtain the superficial 
•dimension. 

Square Rod. In brickwork, 272J 
square feet, one brick and a half 
thick, or an equivalent quantity of 
other thicknesses. 

Square Root. Of a number, is 
that number which, when multiplied 
by itself, will equal the given 
number ; it is usually expressed by 
the symbol V« 



Square Shute. One of i-j sec- 
tion. 

Square Staff. A piece of wood 
fixed at the external angle of a pro- 
jection in a room to strengthen the 
angle, which if formed in plaster 
would be more easily broken. Same 
as Arris Fillet. 

Square Statue, Pole or Perch. 
272J square feet. 

Square Woodland Pole. 234 
square feet. 

Square Yard. Nine square 
feet. 

Squared. A handrail wreath is 
said to be " squared " or ** squared 
up" when it is brought to a width 
and thickness ready for moulding. 

Squared or Squaring Up. The 
method of bringing stuff, in joinery, 
to a width and thickness. 

Squared Rubble. That in which 
the stones are of a rectangidar shape 
on the face. 

Squared Stone Masonry. That 
in which the stones are roughly 
squared and dressed on the beds 
and joints. 

Squaring Across. In joinery, 
the operation of transferring the 
required lines from the " setting out 
rod " to the material. 

Squaring Out. In ** quantity 
taking," when the dimensions are 
taken and recorded, they are multi- 
plied together (or squared out) to 
obtain the total quantity, either 
superficially or cubically in those 
dimensions. 

Squaring the Circle. To de- 
termine the exact contents of a 
circle in square measure ; to de- 
scribe a square that shall be equal 
in area to a given circle. 

Squinch or Sconce. Small arches 
or projecting courses of stone formed 
across the angles of walls, etc 

Squint. An opening through the 
wall of a church cut or built in an 
oblique direction for the purpose of 
enabling people in the transepts or 
aisle to see the altar. 

Squint Brick. That moulded to 
form an obtuse angle. 

Squint Cutting. The method or 
act of cutting a brick to suit a squint 
quoin. 
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Squint Quoin. That in which the 
angle is either acute or obtuse ; also 
called ** splayed quoins ". 

Stable. A building for the ac- 
commodation of horses, of more or 
less pretension. 

Stabling. Stable accommoda- 
tion. 

Stack. A number of flues ; a tall 
chimney. Same as Chimney Stack, 
which see. 

Stack. Of bricks, contains fifty 
cubic feet or 1,000 bricks. 

Stack. Of timber, contains 108 
cubic feet. 

Stack Pipe. A rain-water pipe. 

Stack Yard. A yard for stacks 
of hay. 

Staddle. a support ; a small tree 
left standing. 

Staddle Roof. The roof or 
covering of a stack. 

Stadium. A Greek and also a 
Roman measure nearly equal to an 
English furlong ; also applied by the 
Greeks to an oblong arena. 

Staff Bead, Angle Bead, Quoin 
Bead. Those nearly circular in 
section and generally with a quirk 
on each side ; chiefly fixed to the 
angles of, brickwork to float the 
plaster to. 

Staffordshire Iron, Scotch 
Iron, Welsh Iron, Newcastle 
Iron, Cleveland Iron, etc. Are 
all descriptions of bar and plate iron 
in the market ; varying considerably 
in quality ; some possess considerable 
strength and toughness, and being 
half the cost of best Yorkshire iron 
are used for ordinary purposes. 

Staffordshire Pig Iron. Varies 
very much in quality, the greater 
part being made from ores of other 
countries. 

Staff Rivets. Those having 
conical points. 

Stage. A floor, storey or plat- 
form ; an elevated floor or platform, 
as a scafibld, etc. ; the floor or plat- 
form of a theatre on which the actors 
perform. 

Staging. A structure of boards 
and posts for support. 

Stain. A liquid preparation of 
various tints applied to the pre- 
pared smooth unpainted surface of 



common wood, as deal, to imitate 
the more expensive kinds. 

Stain. A preparation of silver 
nitrate ; used largely for changing- 
the colour of glass to yellow by 
the action of heat. 

Stained Enamelled Glass. Con- 
sists of having the surface covered 
with enamel, which is rubbed ofi" the 
parts to be coloured and treated with 
chemical substances and subjected 
to the heat of the kiln ; generally 
called ** stained glass ". 

Stair. In Scotland, a flight or 
series of steps. 

Staircase. A flight of stairs ; 
the space which contains the stairs. 

Staircase Hand. A term ap- 
plied to the joiner whose work 
consists of making stairs. 

Staircase Rakes. Lincrusta 

Walton or other wall hangings made 
or designed specially to suit the 
rake or pitch of stairs. 

Staircasing. That branch of 
joinery which consists of construct- 
ing and putting in the staircases of 
a building. 

Stair Rod. A metallic rod for 
holding a stair carpet. 

Stairs. A flight or series of 
steps for ascending or descending- 
from one floor to another ; made of 
wood, stone, iron and concrete. 

Stairway. The space which 
contains the stairs ; the passage up ; 
the headway or headroom. 

Staith. a line of rails project- 
ing over the river for the coaling 
vessels, etc. 

Stake. A palisade ; a small piece 
of wood sharpened at one end ; used 
for marking or pegging out ground. 

Stalder. a wooden frame to set- 
casks on. 

Stalk. An ornament in the 
Corinthian capital which is some- 
times fluted and resembles the 
stalk of a plant ; from it springs the 
volutes and helices. 

Stalk. A tall chimney stack or 
shaft. 

Stall. Choir seats or stalls in a. 
church ; usually applied to the back 
seats which are generally separated 
from each other by large projecting^ 
elbows. 
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Stall. A stand or division of a 
stable ; a stand in a market. 

Stall Board. The framing below 
the sill of a shop front ; sometimes 
applied to the " sub-sill " (which see). 

Stalls. The three or more rows 
of seats, generally reserved, next the 
orchestra in a theatre. 

Stamp. Ornament beaten in the 
surface of a sheet of metal. 

Stamping Mill. An engine for 
breaking or bruising ore. 

Stancelling. Scotch term for 
guard bars. 

Stanchion. A prop or support ; 
a cast-iron pillar when of a rect- 
angular section. 

Stanchion. The upright bar in 
a window or screen, or the upright 
iron bar between the mullions of a 
window, screen, etc. 

Stand. An erection or raised 
platform for spectators, as a " grand 
stand ". 

Standard. The vertical iron 
bars in a window ; also called 
" stanchions ". 

Standard. The end of a choir 
stall, usually higher than the pew 
ends, and generally carved into a 
bunch of foliage on the top ; also 
sometimes applied to a pew end or 
seat end. 

Standard. A general term for 
any vertical support, as a post, etc. 

Standard. Applied to timber, 
generally means a St. Petersburg 
standard hundred, all timber being 
generally brought to this. 

Standard. In Scotland, the up- 
right post or jamb of a door frame ; 
a quarter. 

Standards. The vertical poles 
of a scaffold. 

Standards. The principal verti- 
cal posts of an iron railing or fence. 

Standards. The vertical sides 
of a dresser to support the shelves ; 
they are called "cut standards" 
when the edges are cut into curves. 

Standards. The timber 

standards adopted by merchants 
are : Christiania, which contains 
103^ cubic feet ; Drammen, 1215 
cubic feet ; St. Petersburg, 165 
cubic feet; and the Quebec, 229^ 
cubic feet. 



Standards. Plants so trained 
as to have upright stems carrying 
bushy tops ; a gas-light rising from 
a floor. 

Standard Thickness. Also 
called *' reduced standard," is brick- 
work one and a half bricks thick, or 
an equivalent quantity of brickwork 
of other thicknesses. 

Standard Wire Gauge. A 
gauge for ascertaining the thickness 
of a wire ; generally written B.W.G., 
signifying Birmingham wire gauge. 

Standing. Durability ; not liable 
to deteriorate ; not cut down. 

Standing Buddle. A method 
of washing sand, ore, etc. ; it is 
thoroughly washed in sieves, and 
troughs of water and stirred with 
shovels, etc. 

Standing Stones. Rude un- 
hewn stones standing singly or in 
groups in various parts of the world, 
formerly erected to commemorate 
some great event. 

Standing Waste. An overflow 
pipe at the bottom of a cistern. 

Stang. Formerly, a pole, rod or 
perch ; a long bar. 

Stannary. A tin mine ; tin 
works ; relating to tin mines or tin 
works. 

Stannic. Pertaining to or pro- 
duced from tin. 

Stannine. a brittle metal com- 
posed of tin, sulphur, copper, etc. 

Stannous. Containing tin. 

Stanza. An apartment or divi- 
sion in a building. 

Staple. A small bent piece of 
iron or wire pointed at the ends ; 
used for various purposes ; called a 
" keeper " in Scotland. 

Staple of Land. The particular 
nature and quality of land. 

Star Fort. A fort surrounded 
on the exterior with projecting 
angles. 

Starlings, Sterlings or Stilts. 
An assemblage of piles driven 
round the piers of a bridge to 
protect the stonework. 

Star Shakes. In timber, clefts 
or cracks in the end of a tree or log 
caused by the action of the air in 
drying ; the shakes generally radiate 
from the centre, hence the term. 
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Start. To move out of place. 
See Upstart. 

Statant. In heraldry, standing 
still with all the feet on the ground. 

Statement. A periodical sum- 
mary (either raontMy or quarterly) 
of invoices rendered, and balance (if 
any) left over unpaid from a previous 
statement. 

State Room. A magnificent 
room in a palace, etc. 

Statics. That branch of me- 
chanics which treats of the theory 
of the strains that produce equi- 
librium. 

Static, Statical. Pertaining to 
bodies at rest or in equilibrium. 

Stationary Engine. A steam 
engine in a fixed position which 
draws a load on a railway by a rope ; 
also applied to various forms of 
fixed steam engines. 

Station Point. In perspective, 
the place where the spectator is 
supposed to stand when looking at 
the object represented. 

Statuary. A collection of 
statues ; the art of carving statues ; 
a sculptor or carver of statues. 

S T A T u E D. Furnished with 
statues. 

Statuesque. In the style or 
manner of a statue. 

Statuette. A small statue. 

Statue Pole, Perch or Rod. 
Sixteen feet and a half. 

Stave. In Scotland to " caulk ". 

Staved Well. In staircasing, 
is so called from its being made up 
of vertical pieces called " staves ". 

Staves. In staircasing, the 
vertical pieces used to form a well. 

Staves or Rounds. Small up- 
right cylinders of wood in a hay 
rack, etc. 

Staves. In joinery, boards 
joined together laterally to form a 
hollow body, as a cylinder, etc. 

Staving a Joint.. The method 
of setting up the exposed surface of 
a metallic lead socket joint to ex- 
pand the metal to make it fit tightly. 

Stay. To prop or support; the 
prop or support itself. 

Stay Bar. In tracery windows, 
a horizontal bar extending in one 
piece along the top of the mullions. 



Stay Bar. An iron standard 
used for windows glazed with lead 
lights. 

St. Domingo Mahogany. A 
hard, heavy variety of a deep red 
colour ; generally well veined or 
figured. 

Steam. The vapour of water, 
or the elastic gaseous fluid generated 
by heating water to the boiling point 
of 212°. 

Steam Boiler. A boiler in which 
water is converted into steam. 

Steam Chest. A chest connected 
with a steam pipe, for heating glue, 
etc. 

Steam Engine. An engine 
worked by steam. 

Steam Gauge. An apparatus 
attached to a boiler to indicate the 
pressure of the steam. 

Steam Hammer. A forge hammer 
worked by steam. 

Steam Hose. A flexible form of 
steam pipe used to carry steam to 
portable pumps, such as the pulso- 
meter for draining foundations. 

Steam Joinery. Works in which 
joinery is made princip«dly by 
machinery. 

Steam Mason. The term ap- 
plied to the lathe in which large 
granite columns, etc., are turned ; 
also applied to a machine for dress- 
ing and moulding stone. 

Steam Pipe. The pipe com- 
municating with the upper part 
of the boiler, through which the 
steam passes on its way to the 
cylinder. 

Steatite. A compound of 
magnesia and silica. Same as Soap- 
stone. 

Steel. Iron containing from a 
half to one and a half per cent, of 
carbon, the alloy having the pro- 
perty of taking a temper. 

Steel Nails. Are finer, cleaner, 
but more expensive than ordinary 
nails ; made from molten metal 
pressed into moulds ; used in high- 
class joinery. 

Steelyard. A lever balance with 
arms of unequal length for ascer- 
taining weights ; formerly called the 
**statera Romana," or ** Roman 
balance ". 
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Steeper. A large vat or cistern 
for steeping things in. 

Steeple. A turret or spire of a 
church tapering to a point. 

Steepled. Having or adorned 
with steeples ; like a steeple. 

Steining, Steening. The lining 
of a well with brickwork ; stone is 
seldom used. 

Stela. A small column without 
base or capital 

Stelch. a strip of thatch laid 
wp (not along) the roof. 

Stelography. The art of in- 
scribing characters on pillars. 

Stemple. a cross bar of wood in 
a mine shaft. 

Stench Trap. A trap for the 
prevention of the escape of effluvia 
from sinks and drains. 

Stencil. A piece of thin metal, 
or other substance, perforated with 
a pattern ; used in painting walls, 
etc. 

Stencilling. The method or 
process of using stencils. 

Step. That part of a stair upon 
which the foot is placed ; it consists 
of a tread and riser ; a succession of 
steps make a flight of steps or stairs. 

Step. A sm^dl perpendicular rise 
in a floor, or as part of a stair ; a 
round or rung of a ladder ; a pace ; 
the hole or socket which takes the 
butt of a mast or a flagstaflf. 

Step Down. See "fransformer. 

Step Iron. A small iron step 
built into a wall. 

Step Ladder. A stair having 
treads and strings but no risers, 
generally steeper or higher pitched 
than an ordinary stair. 

Stepped Flashing. Flashing 
laid on the rake and cut into a series 
of steps, each step being cut back 
to keep out the rain, etc. ; used round 
chimneys, etc. ; the edges are turned 
into the joints of the brickwork. 

Step Up. See Transformer. 

Stercus. The Latin for dung, 
used with the same meaning as 
" soil ". 

Stere. The unit for solid 
measure, equal to a cubic metre. 

Stereochromy. a method of 
painting walls intended to supersede 
fresco. 



Stereographic Projection. 
That projection of the sphere 
wherein the eye is supposed to be 
placed on the surface. 

Stereography. The delineation 
of solid bodies on a plane. 

Stereometer. An instrument 
for determining the specific gravity 
of bodies. 

Stereometry . The art of measur- 
ing solid bodies and finding their 
solid contents ; the art of determin- 
ing the specific gravity of bodies. 

Stereotomy. The science or art 
of cutting solids into figures or 
sections. 

Stettin Oak. Is lighter in colour, 
straighter in grain, and not so well 
figured as the other varieties ; im- 
ported in square logs with very wavy 
corners. The Stettin oak trade is 
rapidly declining, the port being too 
far from the Russo-Polish forests ; 
the port of Dantzic, being much 
nearer, is rapidly acquiring the 
Stettin trade. 

Stick. A small shoot or branch 
of a tree. 

Sticking. Another term for run- 
ning or working mouldings. 

Stick Lac. Consists of twigs 
covered with lac gum. 

Stick Solder. That sold or 
made in sticks. 

Stiddy. An anvil ; a smith's 
shop. 

Stiff. Rigid ; not easily bent. 

Stiff. Said of a gas bracket or 
pendent having no joint. 

Stiffener. An angle or T iron 
fixed to a plate iron girder to stiffen 
it. 

Stiff Mud Brick. One moulded 
from clay in the condition of stiff 
mud. 

Stiffness or Rigidity. The 
property or disinclination of some 
bodies to resist failure through 
buckling or twisting when loaded. 

Stigma. Sometimes applied to a 
branding iron. 

Stile. Same as Style, or a set 
of steps or gate in a fence or 
hedge. 

Still Room. A room in a 
mansion, etc., for the preparation of 
preserves, etc. 
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Stilobatum or Stylobate. The 
body of a pedestal. 

Stilted Aeoh. An arch having 
the capital, springer or impost 
moulding of the jamb below the 
springing. 

Stireup Iron. An iron strap 
used to suspend tie beams to the 
feet of king or queen posts in roof 
trusses. 

Stink Trap. Same as Stench 
Trap. 

Stithy. Same as Stiddy. 

Stock. A brace for holding bits 
in boring; the frame for holding 
the dies in screw cutting ; generally 
known as * * stock and die " or * ' stocks 
and dies ". 

Stockade. In fortifications, a 
line of posts or stakes set as a fence 
or barrier. 

Stock Bricks or Stocks. Are 
fairly sound, hard burned bricks ; 
generally used for building. 

Stock Exchange. The building 
in which stocks are bought and sold, 
i.e., stocks and shares. 

Stock Locks. Are generally en- 
closed in an oak casing, sometimes 
iron bound, frequently ornamented, 
of different kinds and qualities ; 
generally used for inferior work. 

Stoke Ground. A stone of a 
light brown colour, soft, easy to 
work ; when seasoned adapted for 
external work and carving. 

Stoke Hole. The mouth of a 
furnace. 

Stone. Of glass equals five 
pounds. 

Stone. The weight of fourteen 
pounds. 

Stone or Grey Lime. Is of a 
light buff colour, slightly hydraulic 
and slakes freely. 

Stone Age. The period of stone 
implements prior to the use of 
bronze. 

Stone-Cutter. The operator 
who takes the cube stone or rough 
blocks as received from the quarry 
and hews, splits or cuts it into 
suitable sizes for the mason ; also 
applied to a letter cutter in stone, 
as on tombstones, etc. 

Stone-Cutting. The act or busi- 
ness of hewing stones. 



Stone Dresser. One who 
smoothes and shapes stones for 
building ; a banker mason. 

Stone Hammer. A hammer for 
breaking stones. 

Stone Mason. A mason or one 
who works in stone ; generally 
termed a mason. 

Stone Mason's Cement. Consists 
of clean river sand twenty parts, 
litharge two parts, quicklime one 
part, and enough linseed oil to form 
a thin paste; used for mending 
broken pieces of stone. 

Stone Ochre. A pigment foimd 
in the Cotswold Hills, in the form 
of balls imbedded in the stone ; 
varies in colour from yellow to brown. 

Stone Pit. A pit or quarry where 
stones are dug. 

Stone Pitch. Hard inspissated 
pitch. 

Stone Slates or Tile Stones, 
Thin slabs of stone which splits into 
thin layers along the planes of bed- 
ding similar to slate ; formerly used 
for roof coverings. 

Stone Wall. A waU built of 
stones. 

Stoneware. The term applied 
to articles made from the plastic 
clays of the lias formation, mixed 
with sand and ground pottery to 
prevent shrinkage ; burnt and 
glazed. 

Stonework. Work consisting of 
stone. 

Stool. Called "reprisal" in 
Scotland. A small portion of the 
muUion or jamb of a window or 
other opening worked on the sill. 

Stool Valve. A valve in a water- 
closet apparatus closed by a disc and 
a weighted lever ; it is opened by 
pulling the handle, thereby raising 
the lever. 

Stoothings. a term applied to 
the battening of walls. 

Stop. To ** stop "in painting is 
to fill up nail holes, etc., with putty 
before painting. 

Stop. To **stop" in glazing is 
to fix a pane of glass with putty. 

Stop. A bead for securing glass, 
or a sash, etc. 

Stop. A button or block to pre- 
vent a door opening too far. 
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Stop. The termination of a 
moulding when stopped a short 
•distance from the angle. 

Stop Action. An apparatus for 
holding the cords of a Venetian 
blind to supersede the use of hooks. 

Stop Butt Hinges. Those that 
permit the closure to open only at 
or to a right angle, or a little more 
without breaking the hinges. 

Stop Chamfee. A chamfer finished 
or ''stopped" a short distance from 
the angle (as formed by a rail, etc.), 
thus leaving a short length of the 
square material : a ) 

Stop Cock. A cock or tap for 
turning off the supply ; or one pre- 
pared at both ends for jointing to a 

Stopped. Said of joints filled up 
flush with mortar. 

Stopped. Mouldings, etc., are 
said to be "stopped" when they 
do not run through to the end ; 
applies to either wood or stone. 

Stopped. In glazing, putty filled 
in to a triangular section to keep 
the glass secure. 

Stopping. The act or method of 
filling up holes, etc., in woodwork 
with putty before painting. 

Stopping Knife. A knife used 
by painters in " stopping ". 

Stops. A term applied to the 
beads for fixing the glass in a door, 
sash, etc. ; also to the beads for 
securing or stopping the action of 
anything, as a door, sash, etc. 

Stop Stone. The stone fixed in 
the ground for stopping a gate. 

Storm Doob. A term sometimes 
applied to the outer door of a 
building. 

Storm Water. Rain-water from 
roads, etc. 

Storm Window. A vertical re- 
cessed window in a sloping roof. 

Story or Storey. The floor of 
a building ; a house or building is 
said to be three, four or more storeys 
high, i.e., according to the number 
of floors it has. 

Story or Height Rod. In stair- 
casing, a rod on which the height 
of the storey where the stairs are 



to be placed is marked with exact- 
ness, and afterwards divided into 
the number of risers required ; used 
for setting out the stairs. 

Story Posts. Vertical timbers 
disposed in the storey of a building 
for supporting the superincumbent 
part of the exterior wall by means 
of a beam over them. 

Stoup. In Scotland, a measure 
for liquids. 

Stoup. A basin for holding the 
holy water, let into the wall of a 
church near the entrance. 

Stourbridge Firebricks. Those 
made from a black clay found in a 
thick seam under the coal measures ; 
generally of a pale brownish colour, 
and sometimes of a reddish or 
yellowish-grey. 

Stove. A general term for any 
apparatus enclosing a fire for heating 
or cooking. 

Stove Screws. Small screws 
having their heads either square, 
cup-shaped or circular, and flat 
pomts ; used for securing the 
different parts of stoves, grates, 
etc. 

Straight. Any work not 
curved, or deviating from a straight 
line. 

Straight Arch. One with a flat 
soffit. 

Straight Batter. A wall in- 
clined at a uniform angle to the 
vertical. 

Straight Edge. A small board 
or piece of metal having one edge 
perfectly straight ; used for various 
purposes. 

Straightening. In Scotland, 
the second coat of plastering. 

Straight Joint. In masonry, 
two or more joints falling together 
in the same straight line. 

Straight Joint Floor. That in 
which the joints between the boards 
are running in an unbroken line 
from wall to wall, each board laid 
and nailed in succession by means 
of a floor cramp or " floor dog ". 

Straight Lock. That which can 
be fixed without cutting the wood- 
work. 

Straight Stair. That in which 
all the treads are parallel to each 
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other and rise in the same direction ; 
it should not consist of more than 
twelve steps with a landing if 
possible. 

Strain. The alteration of form 
caused by the " stress ". 

Straining Beam. The horizontal 
beam between the heads of the 
queen posts. 

Straining Piece or Strutting 
Piece. A timber placed between 
two opposite timbers to prevent 
them approaching each other. 

Straining Pillars or Standards. 
Iron standards used in wire fencing 
for straining or tightening up the 
wires. 

Straining Sill. A piece of 
scantling lying on the tie beam 
and cut in tight between the feet 
of the queen posts. 

Strake. The iron band of a 
wheel. 

Strand. One of the parts or 
twists of which a rope is composed 

Strap. An iron plate for con- 
necting two or more timbers. 

Strap. (Scotch term.) A rough 
wood fillet for " battening ". 

Strap Bolts. Wrought iron 
straps with screw bolt ends passing 
through one of the timbers to be 
secured together ; tightened up by 
screwing up the nuts. 

Strap Hinges. Are in the form 
of a long flat bar of iron or strap 
with a hook at the end ; used for 
hanging heavy doors. They are 
used for ornamental as well as for 
hingeing purposes ; chiefly used for 
church doors, gates, etc. 

Strap Solder. That made by 
running molten solder on to a clean 
level stone into lengths or " straps " 
about a foot long and half an inch 
wide. 

Strapped or Battened Walls. 
Consist of wood battens fixed on a 
wall vertically at intervals to receive 
the laths for plaster. 

Strasbury Turpentine. That 
produced from the silver fir {Pinus 
jdcea pictinata) ; it should be clear, 
free from impurities, strong resinous 
smell, transparent, bitter taste and 
of the consistence of syrup. 

Strass. a variety of flint glass. I 



Strata. Layers of mineral sub- 
stances, as rocks, etc., naturally 
deposited in the earth. 

Stratified. Ranged in strata or 
layers. 

Stratigraphy. The science of 
the geological arrangement of 
strata. 

Stratum. A bed or layer of rock^ 
sand, coal, etc. ; a bed or layer arti- 
ficially made ; theplural is strata. 

Stream Tm. Tin ore found ia 
alluvial soils, carried there by the 
action of water. 

Street. A paved road lined with 
and including houses. 

Street Door. That opening into 
the street. 

Strength. The resistance which a 
body opposes to a permanent separa- 
tion of its parts. 

Strength. To resist crushing, is 
the resistance offered by material to 
a compressive stress, thrust or pres- 
sure. 

Strength. To resist bearing, is 
the resistance offered by material to 
being indented or partially crushed 
by another body pressing upon it. 

Stress. The term applied to the 
forces producing alteration of form 
in materials. 

Stresses. The various stresses 
that can come upon any member of 
a structure are : — 

Transverse, producing cross strain 
or bending ; 

Shearing, producing cutting ; 

Tension, producing stretching or 
pulling; 

Torsion, producing twisting or 
wrenching ; 

Compression, producing crushing 
or pushing. 

Stretcher. A stone or brick 
whose greatest dimension lies 
parallel to the face of the wall ; 
called *'out band" (in masonry) in 
Scotland. 

Stretcher or Stretching Bond. 
Consists of all the bricks being laid 
as *' stretchers " ; sometimes called 
'* chimney bond ". 

Stretching Course. A course or 
row of stretchers. 

Stretch Out. Same as Develop- 
ment, which see. 
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Stbi^, Stria or STRioiE. Terms 
applied both to the fillets and to the 
flutes of columns. 

STRL4TB, Striated. Marked with 
striae or with small channels ; cham- 
fered or channelled. 

Striating. a term sometimes 
applied to flutings. 

Striature. Disposition of striae. 

Strike. To remove a center. 

Striked Bushel. Applied to 
cement, a measure containing 1*28 
cubic feet, lightly filled and struck 
smooth at the top with a straight 
edge. 

Striking. Of a center, the re- 
moval of the timber framing (the 
center), upon which an arch is built, 
after its completion. 

Striking. A term used to denote 
the draft of lines on the surface of 
a body^ 

Striking Out. In joinery, the 
operation of marking the material 
to the required sizes, etc. 

Striking Plate. The plate fixed 
on the jamb or lining of a door 
frame to receive the blow and also 
the bolt of the lock. 

String. The side of a stair which 
supports the ends of the treads. 

String. In lead glazing, the 
narrowest lead used usually only 
for the repair of breakages or where 
the lead is not required to be seen 
from below. 

String Board. Same as a 
string. 

String Course. A narrow hori- 
zontal and slightly projecting course 
of brickwork or masonry on the face 
of an external wall ; a horizontal 
band or line of mouldings. 

String Course. In arches, a 
course of voussoirs extending from 
one end of the arch to the other. 

String Piece. A piece of timber 
in bridges. 

Stringer. In Scotland, a string. 

Stringers or String Pieces. 
Vertical planks used in excavating ; 
they are firmly nailed to the set- 
tings, and the upper ends nailed to 
baulks of timber lying across the ex- 
cavation overhead ; only used when 
the timbering has a tendency to 
slip. 

22 



Strings. In staircasing, the two 
sides of a stair running parallel to 
each other and into which the ends 
of the treads and risers are housed 
or grooved. 

Stringy Bark. A tree of the 
species of the eucalypti ; used for 
wood paving. 

Strip and Lath. The name given 
to ** stuff" from two to four and a 
half inches wide and a half to one 
and a half thick or smaller. 

Striped or Stroked. Stone with 
the tooled marks running diagonally 
across the face of the stone. 

Stripping. Removing old paper 
from a wall. 

Strix. a channel or flute in a 
fluted column. 

Strocal. An instrument used 
by glass makers to empty the metal 
from one pot to another. 

Stroke. The distance which a 
piston rod moves in one direction. 

Stroked or Striped Work. Is 
similar to tooled or boasted work 
except that the chisel marks run at 
an angle of about 46° instead of 
parallel to the edges of the stone. 

Strop. In hoisting gear, a piece 
of rope spliced into a circular wreath 
and put roimd a block for hanging it 
by; also applied to the iron band 
surrounding the block. 

Struck. A term used to denote 
the removal of any temporary sup- 
port in a building during its erec- 
tion. 

Struck Joints. Those formed 
by pressing back the upper or lower 
portion of the joint whilst the mortar 
is moist. 

Struck Out. A term used by 
joiners signifying a piece of work 
" struck out" or drawn upon a board ; 
also applied when the material haa 
been marked to the required sizes 
or requirements, as mortises, tenons^ 
mouldings, etc. 

Structure. A building of any 
kind, but especially one of some 
size or magnificence ; an edifice. 

Strut. Any short piece of wood 
or iron in compression, either 
vertical or oblique. 

Strut. The inclined timbers 
that branch out from a king post. 
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Strut. Any timber supporting or 
keeping others from approaching. 

Struttino Beam or Strut Bbam. 
A term applied to a straining or 
collar beam strutting or straining 
pieces. See Bridgings. 

Stub or Nib. The projection on 
a tile by which it is hooked on to 
the laths. 

Stubblb. The lower and stiffer 
half of wheaten straw. 

Stub Nail. A short, thick nail. 

Stub Tenon. A short tenon, 
nearly square in section, on the top 
of a post or at the foot of a door 
jamb. 

Stucco. In Scotland, plaster of 
Paris. 

Stucco. A fine plaster of any 
kind ; used for walls or internal 
decorations ; work made of stucco. 

Stucco. Plastering or cement 
work, either internally or externally, 
that is prepared to receive paint. 

Stuccobd. Overlaid with stucco. 

Stuck. In joinery, said of a 
moulding after it has been worked 
or run ; a moulding is also said to be 
" stuck " when worked on the solid. 

Studio. The workshop of an 
artist. 

Studs, Uprights, Quarters. The 
vertical pieces of timber in a parti- 
tion ; a set screw. 

Stuff. The term applied to any 
cut timber, or wood intended for 
carpentry and joinery. 

Stuffed Solid. In upholstering, 
when no springs are used, cotton 
flocks being used for the stuffing ; 
suitable for bar seating in public 
houses, etc. 

Stuffing Box. A box or com- 
partmetit containing a packing 
through which the piston works 
in the top of a cylinder to render 
the cylinder steam-tight. 

Stugged. In Scotland, stone 
roughly dressed with a pointed 
chisel. 

Stulm. a shaft to draw water 
out of a mine. 

Stump Mortise. A mortise that 
does not go entirely through the 
stuff; that for the reception of a 
** stump tenon". 

Stump Tenon. A short tenon 



, that does not go entirely through 
the piece of stuff at right angles 
I to it. 

I Stump Tracery. The term ap- 
plied by Professor Willis to the 
I tracery in the later or after Grothic 
I of Germany, in which the ribs are 
> made to pass through each other and 
I abruptly cut off 

Styagalmaic. Applied~to figures 
serving as columns ; a figure serving 
' as a column. 

Styenitb or Syenite. A genus of 
rock similar to granite, only tougher, 
harder, more compact, finer grain 
and darker in colour than ordinary 
granite ; generally used for paving 
and road materials, takes a fine 
polish and is suitable for exterior 
ornamental work, only expensive ; 
generally dark green in colour ; 
found in Leicestershire, Merioneth- 
shire and the Channel Islands. 

Style. The vertical side of a 
door, sash, etc., containing the 
mortises, and into which the rails 
are tenoned. 

Style. An order or disposition 
of architecture, of which there are 
numerous styles. 

Stylobate. a pedestal, consist- 
ing of a base, a dado or die, and a 
simple cornice ; that part of a 
structure on which an order is raised, 
and on which the columns immedi- 
ately stand. 

Stylobation. The pedestal of a 
column. 

Stylography. a method of 
tracing lines by means of a style or 
pointed instrument. 

SuBAPENNiNE. Applied to a series 
of tertiary strata of the older pliocene 
period. 

Sub-Basement. A storey ex- 
cavated under the ** basement". 

Subcontract. A contract under 
a previous or existing contract. 

Subcontractor. One who works 
under a subcontract. 

Sub-Main. In agricultural drain- 
age, drains which, though receiving 
the discharge of other drains, are 
yet themselves subsidiary to another 
and larger "main" drain. 

Subnormal. The distance be- 
tween the foot of the ordinate and 
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a perpendicular to the curve (or its 
tangent) upon the axis. 

Sub -Plinth. A second and lower 
plinth placed imder the principal one 
in columns and pedestals. 

Sub-Principals. Auxiliary or 
principal braces. 

SuBSELLiUM. A shelving seat in 
a stall ; a miserere. 

Sub-Sill. The sill under the 
bottom rail or sill of a shop front. 

Sub-Soil. The bed or stratum of 
earth which lies immediately beneath 
the surface soil. 

Sub-Soil Drains. Drains laid 
with open joints for the purpose of 
carrying away the water saturating 
the groiuid and not directly con- 
nected with the surface or any 
sewage system. 

Substratum. A layer of earth 
lying under another. 

Substruction. An imder build- 
ing. 

Substructure. A foundation ; 
an under structure. 

Subsulphate. a sulphate with 
an excess of the base. 

Subtangent. The line which 
determines the intersection of the 
tangent in the axis prolonged. 

Subtence. The chord of an arch. 

SuBTERRANE. A cave or room 
under ground. 

Suburb or Suburbs. The district 
on the outskirts of a town. 

Subway. An arched passage 
underneath a street. 

SucciFEROUS. Producing or con- 
veying sap. 

SuccuLA. An axis or cylinder 
with staves in it to move round, but 
without a drum. 

Sucker. The piston of a pump. 

Suction. The act of sucking or 
drawing a liquid into a pipe. 

Suction Hose. A flexible form 
of pipe used to convey the water 
from the foundations to the pump. 

Suction Pipe. The lower pipe of 
a pump. 

Suction Pump. One in which a 
vacuum is produced and the water 
forced up by atmospheric pressure. 

Sudatory. A hothouse. 

Sugar of Lead. The commercial 
term for acetate of lead. 



Sulphate. A salt of sulphuric 
acid. 

Sulphate of Copper. A com- 
pound of sulphuric acid and copper. 

Sulphate of Iron. A compoimd 
of sulphuric acid and iron. 

Sulphate of Lime. A compoimd 
of sulphuric acid and lime. 

Sulphate of Zinc. A compound 
of sulphuric acid and zinc. 

Sulphide. A combination of 
sulphur with a metal or other 
substance. 

Sulphur. A mineral substance 
of a yellow colour, brittle, insoluble 
in water, but fusible by heat ; brim- 
stone. 

Sulphurate. To combine with 
sulphur. 

SuLPHURBT. A sulphide. 

Sulphuric Acid. Oil of vitriol. 

Summer. Formerly, a large, heavy 
wooden beam ; a horizontal beam or 
girder. 

Summer House. A small structure 
in a garden ; used as a shelter. 

Summering. The bedding of 
stone used in the construction of a 
vault. Also see Beds of Stone. 

Summer Level. The highest 
level of a canal, road, etc., in sur- 
moimting an ascent. 

Summer Stone. A skew corbel. 

Summer Tree. A horizontal beam 
supporting a weight. Same as Lintel, 
Girder, etc. 

Sump or Sumph. A pit for 
collecting water ; a pit lined with 
clay for receiving metal in fusion. 

Sun Burner. A kind of large 
gas burner for lighting and ventilat- 
ing public buildings. 

Sun-dried Clay. The condition 
of bricks upon removal from the 
" hacks," where the clay merely loses 
some of its moisture. 

SuNDSVALL White Deals. Are 
hard and stringy, and are only used 
for rough work. 

Sunk. Implies cutting below the 
surface, as in weatherings, panels, etc. 

Sunk Draft. A margin cut be- 
low the face of a stone. 

Sunk Mouldings. Same as Drop 
Mouldings. 

Sunk Panel. A panel cut below 
the surface of the material. 
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Sunk Shelves. Those formed 
with a groove or sinking in them to 
prevent the plates, dishes, etc., from 
sliding otL 

Sunk Work. Consists of stone 
or wood worked below the surface, 
as rebates, weatherings, sinkings, 
etc., may be either straight or 
curved. 

Sunn. A material similar to 
hemp ; used for canvas, etc. 

Sun Shakes, Surface Shakes. 
In timber, are clefts, cracks or 
splits, which form after the tree has 
been felled ; due to shrinkage in 
seasoning. 

Super. Superficial. 

Supercharge. In heraldry, to 
place one bearing on another. 

SuPERCiLiUM. Small fillets above 
and below the scotia of the Ionic 
base ; a lintel returning at the ends 
(and with similar mouldings) down 
upon the " antepagmenta ". 

SuPERCOLUMNiATioN. The plac- 
ing of one tier of columns upon 
another. 

Superficial. Pertaining to the 
surface ; area. 

Superficies. The surface or ex- 
terior. 

SuPERiNCUBiBENT. Lying or rest- 
ing on something else. 

Superior Colours. Colours 
other than common colours (which 
see). 

Superstratum. A stratum or 
layer above another. 

SuPERSTRUCT. To build ; to erect. 

SuPERSTRUCTioN. A Superstruc- 
ture. 

Superstructure. The work 
built on the foimdation of a build- 
ing ; the upper part ; the part 
aliSve ground. 

Supporters. In heraldry, figures 
of beasts that appear to support the 
arms. 

SuPRACRETACEOUS. Applied to 
rocks which lie above the chalk. 

SuRBASE. Of a dado, the hori- 
zontal mouldings, cornice or capping 
on the top. 

SuRBASE. A chair rail ; a dado 
rail ; the upper mouldings or cor- 
nice of a pedestal, podium, etc. ; 
moulding above the base. 



SuRBASED. Having a surbase or 
moulding above the base. 

SuRBASED. Said of a vault or 
arch when the rise is less than half 
the span. 

SuRBASED or Diminished Dome. 
That segmental on its vertical sec- 
tion. 

Surbased Arch. One that rises 
less than half the breadth of the 
opening above the springing line. 

SuRBASBMENT. That part of any 
arch or vault that describes a por- 
tion of an ellipse. 

SuRBED. To place a stone in a 
diflferent position to that which it 
occupied in the quarry. 

Surcharge. To overload ; the 
load itself ; the earth above a ** sur- 
charged wall ". 

Surcharged Walls. Those 
when the earth slopes up and back 
from the top of the wall, the earth 
above being called the " surcharge ". 

Surface. The plane exterior 
part of anything. 

Surface Box. A cover for a 
valve on an underground pipe. 

Surface Water. The rain-water 
that runs off the surface of the 
ground. 

Surmounted. In heraldry, a 
term used when one figure is laid 
over another. 

Surmounted Arch, Dome or 
Vault. That which rises more 
than half the span of the base. 

Survey. To measure land. 

Surveying. The art, method or 
business of measuring land by ap- 
plying the principles of geometry 
and trigonometry. 

Suspending Rod. Another ternk 
for a king or queen rod or bolt. 

Suspension Bridge. One sup- 
ported by chains, etc., which pass- 
over high piers, columns or towers 
at each end. 

Swage. A tool used for making^ 
mouldings upon sheet iron. 

Swage. To work or fashion & 
piece of iron by drawing it while 
hot into a groove or mould having- 
the required shape. 

Swallow Tail, Swallow Tailed. 
Tapering towards the end. Same a& 
Dovetailed. 
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Swamp Ore. An ore of iron 
found in swamps. 

Swan Neck. In handrailing, a 
ramp and knee combined, i.e., con- 
cave in one part and convex in the 
other. 

Swan Neck. An S shape bend 
in a pipe. 

Swape. a pole supported by a 
fulcrum ; used for raising water from 
a well. 

Swarf. Iron filings used for 
making a rust joint. 

Sweat. Said of a pipe, etc., on 
which moisture forms on the out- 
side. 

Swedish Standard Deal. Is 
fourteen feet by ten inches by three 
inches. 

Swedish Iron. That produced 
from pure magnetic iron ore, 
smelted with clu^coal ; superior to 
any iron made in England as regards 
tenacity and toughness ; the ore is 
chiefly obtained from Dannemora. 

Swedish Timber. Is imported 
from Stockholm, Gottenburg, Gelfe, 
etc. ; generally used for rough build- 
ing work ; straight in graia, small 
knots, clear of sap except the heart, 
which is often shaky and sappy. 

Sweedland Paving. That made 
from a black slate dug in Leicester- 
shire ; useful for paving party- 
coloured paving. 

Sweep. In joinery, a curve, or a 
curved piece of wood, as the head 
of a door frame, etc. 

Sweep. A bundle of straw, hay 
or rag placed in a flue during its 
construction and drawn up as the 
work proceeds, so as to intercept 
any bricks or mortar which may 
fall down. 

Sweeping Arm. A short branch 
on a syphon for purposes of cleaning 
or inspection. 

Sweeps, Pair of. Large com- 
passes for drawing circles. 

Sweep Work. Another term for 
curved or circular work. • 
Sweep Work. Circular work. 
Sweet or Spanish Chestnut. 
Closely resembles oak in appearance, 
only that it has no medullary rays ; 
lighter than oak, and liable to split 
in nailing ; used for inside work. 



Swell. A slight curve or con- 
vexity given to anything, as the 
shaft of a column, etc. 

S.W.G. An abbreviation of 
Standard Wire Gauge, which see. 

Swine Stone. A variety of 
lunestone. 

Swing Bar. An iron bar hung 
on a pivot used for fastening gates, 
etc. 

Swing Bridge. A bridge that 
may be opened by swinging. 

Swing Gate. A gate working in 
a bow or semicircular railing. 

Swing Door. That which can be 
opened either inwards or outwards. 

Swing Door Handle. A handle 
for a swing door, consisting of an 
upright bar called the "grip" at- 
tached at top and bottom to the 
door. 

Swing Sash. One hung on 
centres. 

Switch. A contrivance for making 
or breaking the electric circuit. 

Switch Double Pole. One which 
breaks both the + and - conductor ; 
there are also three, four, five, etc., 
pole switches. 

Swivel. A movable joint formed 
by a kind of ring and pivot ; used in 
chains to prevent them twisting ; a 
joint for a gas bracket. 

Sword. In the North, a brace, 
bearer, ledge, slat, etc. ; a bearer for 
a school form. 

Sycamore (A cer pseudo platamus). 
Is chiefly found in Great Britain, 
also in Germany ; durable when dry, 
does not warp ; compact, not hard 
and has no large medullary rays. 
The wood is white when young but 
becomes yellow with age ; frequently 
brown near the heart ; sometimes 
called '* plane tree ". 

Sychronous Motor. One that 
runs in step with the alternator 
supplying the mains. 

Syenite. A rock composed of 
quartz, hornblende and mica. 

Syenitic Granite. Consists of 
quartz, felspar, mica and hornblende, 
tougher and more compact than 
ordinary granite. 

Synagogue. A Jewish church. 

Syphon. Consists of a fl shaped 
tube. 
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Syphonagb. The action of a I Syphonic Closet. A water-closet 
syphon. trap and basin so constructed that 

Syphon Cistern. A water-closet the contents are syphoned out by 
cistern in which the quantity of the action of the water flush instead 
water available for flushing the closet of being washed out as in hopper 
is not under the control of the user, ' basins. 



i.e.y once the action is begun by pull- 
ing the handle, the water does not 
cease running till the cistern is 
emptied. 



Systyle. The mode of placing 
columns where the space between 
the two shafts consists of two 
diameters. 



T. 



ap 



T. As a numeral, denotes one 
hundred and sixty, and with a dash 
over it, one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand. 

T. A general term for anythinj 
of a T section or shape, as a ~ 
square, T iron, T hinge, etc. 

T Hinge. See Cross Garnet 
Hinge. 

T Iron. Wrought iron in bars of 
T shaped section. 

T Piece. A junction piece for 
a pipe in which the two branches 
meet at right angles. 

Tabby. A mixture of lime with 
shell, gravel and stones. 

Tabebn. a term formerly applied 
to a cellar. 

Tabernacle. Formerly a mov- 
able temple erected by the Israelites 
in the wilderness. 

Tabernacle. A seat or niche 
with an ornamental canopy or hood 
over it ; frequently used in buttresses 
in Decorated architecture. 

Tabernacle. In the Roman 
Church, a chest placed on the altar 
as a receptacle for the consecrated 
elements in the Eucharist. 

Tabernacle Work. Tracery 
work used to decorate the canopy 
of a tabernacle. 

TIabernacular. Formed with 
delicate tracery ; latticed. 

Tablature. a painting on a wall 
or a ceiling ; that part formed ac- 
cording to one design and compre- 
hended in one view. 

Table. In perspective, the same 
as the plane of the picture, being 
the paper or whatever material on 
whicn a perspective drawing is made. 

Table. Of glass, a circular plate 



of glass, being in its original form 
before it is cut or divided into 
squares. 

Table. Of glass, is five feet ; forty- 
five tables make a case, but of New- 
castle or Normandy glass, twenty-five 
tables make a case. 

Table. A single sheet of crown 
glass. 

Table. A smooth flat surface, or 
simple member or ornament, usually 
rectangular. 

Table or Tablet Mouldings. In 
Gothic architecture, horizontal 
bands or mouldings, as cornices, 
bases, etc. 

Table. Applied in T iron to the 
part a right angle is to the cross 
piece. 

Table or Tabled Joint. In car- 
pentry, a joint in which one piece 
of timber is let into another by 
means of alternate projections from 
the middle. 

Table Joint. A joint in masonry 
in which a wide projection is left on 
one stone to fit a corresponding 
hollow in another. 

Tabling. A term used in Scot- 
land to denote the coping of the 
walls of very common houses. 

Tabling. The letting or joint- 
ing of one piece of timber . into 
another by means of alternate pro- 
jections. 

Tabling. A joint in masonry, 
consisting of a flat projection cut on 
the bed of one stone and a corre- 
sponding sinking in the bed of the 
one under or overlying. 

Tablinum. a Roman apartment 
in which records and statutes were 
kept. 
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Tabular. Having the form of a 
flat surface ; having the form of 
laminsB or plates. 

Tabular Spar. A mineral con- 
sisting of silica and lime. 

Tabulatum. a term applied by 
the ancients to floors, wainscotting, 
ceilings, balconies or other project- 
ingparts. 

Tace. In Scotland, a birdsmouth 
or " sally " in carpentry. 

Tack. A small, short, light nail 
with generally a flat head ; usually 
named according to the shape of 
their heads, as rose, clout, Flemish ; 
generally wrought or cut, and are 
either blacked, blued or tinned. 

Tack. A narrow strip of lead or 
copper inserted between the edges of 
two sheets of lead in forming a seam, 
roll, etc. 

Tackbt. In Scotland, a small 
nail with a large thick head; a 
tack. 

Tackle. Pulleys, ropes, etc., used 
for raising or lowering weights. 

Tacksman. In Scotland, one who 
holds a tack or lease of land from 
another. 

Tacky. Applied to paint or 
varnish when sticky or nearly dry. 

TAENIA. The band or fillet over 
the architrave in the Doric entabla- 
ture. 

Taft Joint. In plumbing, one 
formed by widening out the end of 
a lead pipe and inserting the end 
of another and soldered round the 
socket. 

Taggers. A thin kind of tin 
plate. 

Taglla.. In mechanics, a particu- 
lar combination of pulleys ; the 
Italian term for pulley. 

Tail. Formerly used to denote 
the hold of any bearing piece on 
that which supported it, as the end 
of a joist, etc. 

Tail. That part of a bib-cock 
attached to the water-pipe ; also 
called the "shank". 

Tail. Of a slate, the lower part 
or the bottom edge of a slate or 
tile. 

Tail. The end of a stone or of 
a hinge, etc., is said to "tail" into 
the wall into which it is built 



Tail Bays. An end bay ; floor- 
ing joists framed with one of their 
ends let into a girder, and the oppo- 
site ends let into a wall ; also applied 
to the space between a roof truss and 
the end waU of a building. 

Tailing. The part of a project- 
ing stone or brick inserted in a 
wail. 

Tailings. The refuse from wash- 
ing ore. 

Tailloir. a French term applied 
to the abacus. 

Tail Pipe. In Scotland, a suction 

TAIL Race or Tail Water. The 
stream of water which runs from a 
mill after it has served to turn the 
wheel 

Tail Trimmer. Same as Trimmer 
or Trimmer Joist. 

Tain. Thin tin plate ; tinfoil for 
mirrors. 

Take Up. A leak in an iron tank 
or pipe is said to " take up " when it 
stops of its own accord by the rust- 
ing of the iron. 

Taking in Washing. An archi- 
tect preparing plans, etc., for an- 
other architect. 

Taking Off. The method of 
measuring the several items and 
dimensions of a drawing, and the 
correct expression of them on paper. 

Talc. A soft, whitish mineral 
found in talcose granite; consists 
chiefly of magnesia and silica. 

Talcose Granite. Consists of 
crystals of quartz, felspar, mica and 
talc; the latter scales oflf in thin, 
flat, smooth flakes ; does not weather 
well. 

Taixboy. a long length of zinc 
or sheet iron pipe used for the top 
of a chimney. 

Talon. An ogee ; the French 
term for an ogee. 

Talus. In fortifications, the 
slope of a work, as a bastion, ram- 
part or parapet. 

Talus. A sloping heap of broken 
rocks and stones at the foot of a 
clifi". 

Talus. A slope or inclination of 
any work, as a wall with a batter on 
one face. 

Tamarack. The American larch. 
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Tambac. An alloy of copper and 
zinc. 

Tambour. In fortifications, a 
work formed of palisades. 

Tambour. The vase or naked 
ground of the Corinthian and Com- 
posite capitals. 

Tambour. The wall of a circular 
temple surrounded with columns ; 
also applied to the circular vertical 
part below or above a cupola or 
dome. 

Tambour. A round course of 
stones, several of which form the 
shaft of a pillar, not so high as a 
diameter. 

Tamp. To fill up a hole (bored 
in a rock for blasting), above the 
charge, with sand or other material, 
when it is said to be " tamped ". 

Tamping. The method, material, 
or the act of filling up a hole bored 
in a rock for blasting. 

Tamping Bar. A bar used for 
ranmiing down the '^ tamping" in 
blasting; also called a ^* tamping 
iron ". 

Tang. The tapering part of a 
chisel, file, etc., which goes into the 
handle. 

Tangent. A straight line which 
touches but does not cut the circum- 
ference or any arc of a circle. 

Tangent of an Arc. A straight 
line drawn touching one extremity 
of the arc and limited by a secant 
drawn through the centre and the 
other extremity. 

Tan House. A building in which 
tanner's bark is stored. 

Tanist. In Ireland, the lord or 
proprietor of a tract of land. 

Tank. A cistern ; a reservoir of 
water. 

Tank Effluent. The top water 
in the precipitation tanks of a 
sewage works. 

Tannery. A house or building 
for tanning. 

Tan Spud. An instrument for 
peeling the bark from oak and other 
trees. 

Tan Stove. A hothouse with a 
bark bed. 

Tantalum. A metal now called 
columbium. 

Tap. a water-cock for drawing 



or shutting oflf water ; applied to a 
cock of any sort. Same as Bib Cock. 

Tap. a contrivance for cutting 
a female thread. 

Tap. a subordinate bar in a 
hotel or public house. 

Tape or Tape Line. A tape 
marked with inches, etc., for measur- 
ing. 

Taper or Tapering. A gradual 
diminution in the size of a body. 

Tapestry or Arras. A kind of 
woven hangings of wool and silk ; 
frequently enriched with gold and 
silver ; used as wall hangings in the 
early times. 

Taper Pipes. Those made to 
form a connection between two pipes 
of a different diameter. 

Tapis. The French term for 
tapestry. 

Tapped. Said of a hole having 
had a female thread worked inside 
it. 

Tappets. The small levers con- 
nected with the valves of the 
cylinder of a steam engine. 

Tapping. The operation of cut- 
ting a female thread. 

Tap Room. A room in a beer 
house (i.e., a public house with only 
a beer license) for drinking in. 

Tar. a thick viscid substance 
obtained by destructive distillation 
from coal, wood, bituminous shales, 
etc. 

Tar Concrete. That composed 
of broken stones and tar. 

Tar Paint. That having tar for 
its basis ; sometimes having turpen- 
tine, naphtha, slaked lime and 
boiled oil added to it. 

Tare. An allowance or abate- 
ment from the gross weight of 
goods in consideration of the weight 
of the package which contains them. 

Tariff. A glass manufacturer's 
price list ; a list or table of duties 
or customs to be paid on goods im- 
ported or exported. 

Tarpaulin, Tarpauling. A 
piece of canvas made waterproof by 
tar, etc. ; used for covering goods, 
etc. 

Tarras, Tarrace. a volcanic 
earth resembling pozzuolana; used 
as a cement ; useful in waterworks. 
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Tarsia. A kind of marquetry or 
mosaic woodwork made in Italy in 
the fifteenth century. 

Tarus or Curb Roll. A roll of 
this r^^ section ; formed in a man- 
sard roof, etc., at the junction of the 
two pitches. 

Tasimeter. An instrument for 
•determining variation in tempera- 
ture by variations of pressure. 

Task Work. Same as Piece- 
work. 

Tassel. A pendent ornament 
formed of a bunch of cords or 
ribbons, etc., for adorning blinds, 
«tc. 

Tatis. Ancient term for ordon- 
nance. 

Tatta. a bamboo frame or 
trellis with water trickling down it ; 
used in India for cooling the air as 
it enters a door or window. 

Tau Cross or Truncated Cross. 
That in the shape of the letter T ; 
a St. Andrew's cross. 

Tavell^e. Bricks seven inches 
long and three and a half broad; 
used by the ancients. 

Teak {Sectona grandis). A timber 
imported from India, Burmah, etc. ; 
sometimes called Indian oak ; when 
polished it can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from oak ; it varies in 
colour from a brownish-yellow to a 
•dark brown ; fine straight grain, free 
from knots generally, very durable ; 
imported in logs from twenty -three 
to forty feet long and from twelve 
inches square upwards ; largely used 
for fitting up ships' cabins, etc., first- 
class stables, shop fittings, etc. 

Teaming. Formerly applied in 
•excavating to the method of leading 
the earth from a cutting. 

Tease Tenon. A tenon on the 
tep of a post with a double shoulder 
And tenon from each, for supporting 
two level pieces of timber at right 
Angles to each other. 

Teazer. a steker or fireman. 

Teaze Hole. The opening in a 
furnace through which the fire is 
fed. 

Tbchnic. Technical art or skilL 

Technical. Pertaining or be- 
longing to a particular art or pro- 
fession. 



Tectonic. Pertaining to build- 
ing. 

Tbctorium Opus. A species of 
plaster used by the ancients. 

Tee Iron or Steel. A bar of 
iron or steel rolled to T section. 

Teenage. Fence wood. 

Tee Piece. A junction pipe in 
the form of the letter T. 

Tegula. a roofing tile. 

Telamones. Same as Atlantes or 
Persians. 

Telephone. An apparatus for 
transmitting sound to a distance by 
means of electricity. 

Telmones. The places in a temple 
where the statues were placed. 

Temper. That degree of hiardness 
imparted to steel to enable it to 
take a cutting edge. 

Tempera. Is a process of decora- 
tion in which the colour is mixed 
with gum to bind it. 

Tempered. Steel is said to be 
"tempered" when it has had that 
degree of heat imparted to it to 
obtain the greatest hardness or 
** temper " of which it is susceptible. 

Tempered. Applied to bricks 
that can be cut and reduced to a 
required form with ease. 

Tempered. Applied to mortar 
and cement which has been well 
beaten and mixed together. 

Tempered. Applied to clay which 
has been well beaten and mixed 
together. 

Tempering. Of steel, consists of 
reheating and cooling at different 
temperatures. 

Tempering. Of clay, mortar or 
cement, the method or act of beat- 
ing and mixing. 

Templa. Timbers in the roof of 
Roman temples which rested on the 
cantherii, canterii or principal 
rafters; now called ** purlins". 

Template or Templet. Usually 
a wood or zinc pattern or mould ; 
used by men . in the building trade 
as a guide or pattern for the shape 
of their work. 

Template or Templet. A short 
piece of wood or stone laid in a wall 
under the end of a girder or beam. 

Temple. An edifice erected for 
religious services. 
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Temple. A building set apart for 
the services of religious worship. 
The following are the varieties of 
Greek or Roman temples : — 
Circular, 

Monopteral. An open circle of 
columns supporting a roof or 
entablature. 

Peripteral. A circular cella sur- 
rounded by a colonnade. 
Oblong. 

In Antis. A plain cella, side 
walls projecting at one end 
finished with antse, two 
columns between. 

Prodylos, As last, but having a 
portico of four columns in 
front of the antse, the two 
columns between the antse 
being omitted. 

Amphir-prostylos. A portico like 
the prostylos but at both 
ends of the cella. 

Peripteral. A portico of six 
columns on each front, a de- 
tached colonnade of eleven on 
each side of the cella (Comer 
columns included in both com- 
putations.) 

Pseudo-peripteral. As last, but the 
side columns engaged with the 
cella. 

Dipteral. Porticoes of eight columns 
on the fronts, double colonnade 
at the sides, the outer side 
colonnade of fifteen columns. 
(Comer columns counted as 
before.) 

Pseudo-dipteral. As last, but the 
inner range of columns omitted. 
Classification according to the 
number of columns in the front 
porticoes. 

Tetrastyle. Having four columns. 

Heocastyle. Having six columns. 

Odastyle. Having eight columns. 

Decastyle. Having ten columns. 

Templed. Enclosed in a temple. 

Templet. See Template. 

Templum. The Latin for temple. 

Temporary Hardness. Water 
is said to be possessed of " tempor- 
ary hardness" when it can be 
softened by boiling. Also see 
Permanent Hardness. 

Temse. a sieve. 



Tenacity. The resistance offered 
by material to tension or tensile 
stress ; cohesiveness ; adhesiveness. 

Tenaille. In fortifications, a 
work raised in the main ditch in 
front of the curtain, between two 
bastions. 

Tenaillon. In fortifications, a- 
work constructed on each side of 
the ravelins to increase their 
strength. 

Tenement. A house ; a building^ 
for habitation. 

Tennanite. a blackish lead grey 
ore of copper found in Cornwall^ 
combined with iron, arsenic and 
sulphur. 

Tenon. That projection along; 
the grain at the end (and usually 
one-third the thickness) of a piece 
of wood, as a rail, etc. ; the part that^ 
fits into a mortise. 

Tenon Saw. A short saw with a. 
brass or steel back to keep it from 
buckling ; used by joiners chiefly for 
cross cutting light work. 

Tenpenny Nails. Generally de- 
notes nails about two and three- 
quarter inches long; originally, a- 
nail at tenpence the hundred. 

Tensile Stress. That producing 
stretching or pulling. 

Tension. The effect of a direct, 
pull, or the same result produced by 
other means. 

Tensity. The state of being; 
stretched or strained to stiffiiess. 

Tension Bar, Tension Plate, 
Tension Rod. Terms applied to the 
members of roof trusses and trussed 
beams ; an iron rod, bar or plate 
that resists a tensile stress. 

Tenter Hook. That of l— shape ; 
used for fences, etc. 

Tenture. Paper hangings. 

Teocalli. a f om*-sided pyramidal 
structure, built of earth and sur- 
mounted by a temple ; erected by 
the aborigines of Mexico. 

Tepidarium. a term applied to- 
one of the apartments of a Romau 
bath. 

Terebine. Consists of a powerful 
drier dissolved in spirits of turpen- 
tine ; used as a substitute for j)atent- 
and other driers in the proportion of 
one ounce to one pound of paint. 
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Teredo Navalis. A genus of 
worms which bore and destroy sub- 
merged wood, as piles, etc. 

Term or Terminus. A kind of 
trunk, pillar or pedestal, often in the 
form of a frustum of an inverted 
obelisk, with the bust of a man, 
woman or satyr placed on the top. 

Terminal. A finial ; finishmgs 
for smoke flues. 

Terminals. The ends of the two 
(or more) wires of an electrical con- 
trivance are generally brought to two 
(or more) metal pillars furnished with 
clamping screws ; terminals indicate 
the beginning and the end of a 
particular circuit, as do terminal 
stations the beginning and end of a 
railway line. 

Terminology. The science of 
technical terms. 

Terminus. The Roman god of 
boundaries, or a statued pillar re- 
presenting him. 

Terminus. The point or station 
where a railway or tramway ter- 
minates ; a boundary ; a boundary 
mark. 

Tbrne Plates. Sheets of steel 
coated with an alloy of tin and lead 
varying from one-third to one- 
seventh of tin to two-thirds to six- 
sevenths of lead ; sometimes used 
for a roof covering. 

Terrace. An area or raised level 
space or platform before a building 
to serve as a walk. 

Terrace. A balcony or open 
gallery ; a street along the top of a 
terrace, or rising ground above the 
common level ; the flat roof of a 
house ; a raised level space of earth 
with sloping sides, usually covered 
with turf. 

Terra-Cotta. Baked or burnt 
earth, bricks, tiles, etc. ; a cast made 
of a paste of fine clay and colourless 
sand, and burnt to a stony hardness ; 
used for architectural decoration. 

Terra Sienna or Raw Sienna. 
Is produced from a clay stained with 
oxides of iron and manganese ; of a 
dull yellow colour ; durable in oil or 
water ; useful in all work, especially 
in graining. 

Terre Blue. A kind of earth 
used as a pigment. 



Terreplein. In fortifications, 
the top, platform or horizontal sur- 
face of a rampart. 

Terre Verte. A natural coloured 
olive green earth used as a pigment. 

Terrier of the Survey. A term 
used by surveyors for a book of par- 
ticulars of the land surveyed. 

Terro Metallic Clinkers. Small 
bricks (similar to Dutch clinkers) 
made from a clay which is burnt 
very hard to a dark brown or nearly 
black. 

Tertiary Formation. A series 
of strata more recent than the 
chalk. 

Tessellated. Chequered ; formed 
in small squares ; mosaic work. 

Tessellated Pavement. Mosaic 
work, formed of small cubes of 
brick, stone or marble of various 
colours, laid on a ground of stucco 
or cement. 

Tessellation. Mosaic work, or 
the operation of making or laying 
it. 

Tessera. Formerly applied to a 
composition for covering flat roofs. 

Tessera (plural Tesserae). Small 
cubes of brick, stone, etc. ; used in 
mosaic work. 

Tessular. Relating to tesserae ; 
having equal axes like a cube. 

Test. A vessel in which metals 
are melted for trial and refinement. 

Testaceous. Pertaining or con- 
sisting of shells ; made of burnt 
earth or of bricks or tiles. 

Tester. A flat canopy over a 
pulpit, tomb, etc. The covering 
carried by the tester is called the 
*' seler " or *' celura ". 

Testudo. Any arched roof ; ap- 
plied by the ancients to a light 
surbased vault, with which they 
ceiled the grand halls in baths, 
mansions, etc. 

Tetradon. Formerly, a species 
of brick, four palms in length. 

Tetragon. A plane figiu-e having 
four angles of 90° ; a quadrangle. 

Tetragonal. Having four angles. 

Tetrahedral. Bounded by four 
equal and equilateral triangles. 

Tetrahedron. A solid figure 
comprehended under four equilat- 
eral and equal triangles. 
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Tetrahexahedron. a solid 
bounded by twenty-four equal 
faces. 

Tetbants. The four equal parts 
of a circle when divided by the two 
diameters. 

Tetraspaston. a machine in 
which four pulleys act together. 

Tetrastyle. a building or por- 
tico with four columns in front. 

Tewel or Tew Iron. An iron 
pipe in a forge to receive the pipe 
of a bellows. 

Tewel. A pipe or funnel, as for 
smoke 

Text-Book. One containing the 
leading points of a science or trade, 
arranged for the use of students. 

Tharm, Theron. Twisted gut. 

Thatch. Straw or reeds used for 
covering the roofs of buildings. 

Thatcher. One whose occupa- 
tion is to thatch roofs. 

Thatching. The materials, act 
or method of covering with thatch. 

Theatre. A buildmg for dramatic 
performances. 

Thbnard's Blub. Cobalt blue ; 
so called from Thenard, a French 
chemist. 

Theodolite. An instrument for 
measuring horizontal and vertical 
angles, or heights and distances in 
land surveying. 

Thermo-Current. An electric 
current developed by heat. 

Thermo-Dynamics. The science 
of the relation between mechanical 
force and heat. 

Thermo-Electric. Of the nature 
of thermo-electricity. 

Thermo-Electricity. The elec- 
tricity developed by heat. 

Thermo-Elbctrometer. An in- 
strument for ascertaining the heating 
power of an electric current. 

Thermobieter. An instrument 
for measuring variations of tempera- 
ture. 

Thermoplastic Putty. Ordinary 
putty mixed with tallow or some 
fatty, non-drying oil to enable the 
putty to retain its pliability ; it gives 
and takes during the constant ex- 
pansion and contraction of large 
panes of glass. 

Thermoscope. An instrument 



I for measuring minute differences of 
temperature. 

Thermostat. A self-acting ap- 
paratus for regulating temperature. 
Thermotic. Relating to heat 
Thermotics. The science of heat. 
Thesaurus. A Greek treasure 
' house. 

The Theory of Virtual Veloci- 
ties. The principle which deter- 
mines the proportion between the 
power employed to move or resist 
and the weight which is sought to 
be moved or resisted. 
Thill. The shaft of a wagon. 
Thimble. An iron ring with a 
groove round its edge to receive a 
rope which is spliced to it : <i>. 

Thimble. A short length of iron 
pipe with a double socket ; used for 
joining pipes. 

Thinnings. In painting, consists 
of oil and turps ; used for thinning 
paint. 

Thole. The scutcheon or knot 
' in the centre of a timber vault ; also 
applied, in temples, to the place 
I where the gifts were placed. 
j Tholobatb. The substructure 
I on which a dome rests. 

Tholos. The Greek term for a 
, dome. 

Tholus. According to Vitruvius 
' the roof of a circular building ; also 
applied to all buildings of a circular 
I form. 

' Thorina. a primitive earth with 
a metallic base ; the oxide of 
I thorium. 

Thorite. A massive black 
i mineral found in Norway. 

Thorium. The metallic base of 
I thorina. 

Thorough Bond, Through 
I Bond. A stone going right through 
I the thickness of a wall. 

Thoroughfare. A passage from 
one street or opening to another. 

Thorough Framing. A term 
formerly used for the framing of 
doors and windows. 

Thorough Lighted Rooms. 
Those having windows on opposite 
sides. 

Thousand. Marked M or m. 
Of nails or slates is 1,200 ; a thou- 
sand of slates is sometimes 1,260. 
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Thrawn. a Scotch term signify- 
ing warped. 

Thread. The spiral part of a screw. 

Thread Escutcheon. See Es- 
cutcheon. 

Thread Screw. In Scotland, 
that which secures the knob of a 
door to the spindle. 

Three Branch Hand. A 
plumber who combines the trades of 
plumbing, gasfitting and bellhang- 
ing. In some places the plumber 
is also a painter, glazier, grainer, 
paperhanger, hot - water fitter, 
coppersmith, tinsmith, etc. 

Three Coat Work. In plastering, 
when three coats of plaster are 
applied. 

Three - Quarter Bat. A brick 
with a quarter of its length cut oflf ; 
sometimes used as a " closer ". 

Three - Quarter Header. A 
stone header extending three-fourths 
through the thickness of a stone wall. 

Three Wire and Five Wire 
Systems. Special systems for the 
economical and convenient distribu- 
tion of electricity ; three or five wires 
instead of only two are used, and 
the generators are connected in a 
special manner. Two different 
voltages may be obtained from a 
three wire system, and four from 
a five wire. 

Threshold. The sill of a door 
frame, or the stone step. 

Throat. The widest part of a 
flue over the fireplace ; a semi- 
circular groove. 

Throating. A groove (some- 
times a semicircular one) worked on 
the underside of a window sill, 
coping, etc., to form a check and 
prevent rain from running down the 
lace of the wall. 

Throat of Chimney. The lower 
end of a flue where it begins to 
widen out for the fireplace. 

Throne. The seat of a bishop, 
raised above the level of the 
common floor and generally covered 
with a canopy ; a royal seat raised 
above the level of the floor. 

Throttle Valve. A valve in 
steam engines for regulating the 
supply of steam to the cylinder. 

Through Carved or Pierced 



Work. Consists of carved work in 
which spaces between the orna- 
mental parts are pierced or cut 
entirely through the material. 

Throughs. Applied to gas 
retorts with two mouthpieces. 

Through Stone, Bonder, Bond- 
stone or Perpent Stone, or 
Through Bond or Thorough 
Bond. A stone in a wall which 
reaches entirely through the thick- 
ness and shows itself on both sides. 

Throw. In excavation, the dis- 
tance, either horizontal or vertical, 
to which one man can conveniently 
shovel earth from where he stands. 

Throw of a Crank. The follow- 
ing are definitions advanced by the 
standard dictionaries. Webster's 
definition of " throw " is : " The ex- 
treme movement of a slide valve ; 
also of a crank or eccentric measui-ed 
on a straight line passing through 
the ' centre of motion' ". The Stand- 
ard Dictionary: **The travel or 
extent of reciprocating motion ob- 
tainable, as from a crank, eccentric, 
or rock shaft ". Knight's Dictionary 
of Mechanics says " throw " means 
"the radial reach of a crank, ec- 
centric, or cam". The Century 
Dictionary and Forney's Catechism of 
the Locomotive incline to Webster's 
definition. According to the Cate- 
chisTTij the word ** throw " is sometimes 
used to designate the distance from 
the centre of a shaft to the centre 
of a crank, pin or eccentric, which, of 
course, would be only one-half the 
extreme movement of a valve or 
piston. 

Thrust. A push or pressure 
produced in the length of a beam ; 
the force exerted by any body or 
system of bodies against another. 

Thrust. The horizontal force or 
pressure of an arch against the 
abutments ; the horizontal force 
exerted by an inclined strut. 

Thumbat. In Scotland, a wall 
hook used for fixing sheet lead. 

Thumb Latch. A common kind 
of latch for a door ; called a * * sneck '* 
in Scotland. 

Thumb Moulding. A moulding 
of ^sMf section ; used on the edges 
of tables, dresser tops, etc. 
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Thumb Piakeb. Small hollows 
and rounds ; used for moulding 
handrail wreaths and other circular 
work. 

Thumb Screw. A small cramp 
used by joiners ; a screw with a 
large flat head to turn with the 
finger and thumb. 

Thunder Shakes. Are irregular 
fractures across the grain of timber ; 
occurring chiefly in Honduras 
mahogany. 

Thus. The resin of the spruce fir. 

Thwaitb. a plot of ground 
cleared of wood and stumps. 

Thtite. a species of indurated 
heavy clay ; of a shining surface and 
pale green colour. 

Thtmele. In Greek theatres, a 
kind of altar surrounded with steps 
placed in front of a stage. 

Thyrobea. The doors of a Greek 
temple or house. 

Thtroreum. a passage in a 
Greek house. 

Thyrsus. A staff entwined with 
ivy and vine leaves, carried at the 
festivals of Bacchus. 

Tidal. Periodically flowing and 
ebbing, as a river ; pertaining to 
tides. 

Tidal Flap. A flap over the out- 
fall of a sewer, constructed to pre- 
vent water entering when the pipe 
is submerged by the rising tide. 

Tide. The alternate rising and 
falling of the waters of a river, etc. 

Tide Gate. A lock gate. 

Tide Mill. A mill worked by 
tide water. 

Tide Water. The water affected 
by a tide. 

Tie. a piece of timber or iron 
placed in any position and acting as 
a string or tie to keep two timbers 
from spreading, or to resist a force 
of extension ; that member of a 
framing or roof truss that is in 
tension. 

Tie Beam. The beam in a roof 
truss which connects the bottom of 
a pair of principal rafters ; formerly 
called *' footing beam," ** footing 
dormant," "roof beam," "chamber 
beam " and " binding beam ". 

Tib Joist. In Scotland, a "tie 
beam ". 



Tierce. In heraldry, a field 
divided into three parts. 

Tierce Ponn. The vertex of an 
equilateral triangle. 

Tiering. Plastering slates 
between each row or course of 
battens. 

Tie Rod. The name given to a 
rod of iron ; generally used in iron 
roofs ; it answers the same purpose 
as a tie beam. 

Ties. Tension rods. 

TiGE. The shaft of a column from 
the astragal te the capital. 

TiGNA. Formerly applied to a tie 
beam. 

Tile. A slab of thin brick, of 
various shapes ; used for roofs and 
also paving ; a small, square, thin slab 
of pottery, generally glazed and orna- 
mented with a design. 

Tile Creasing. Plain tiles laid 
under the coping of a wall and 
slightly projecting on each side. 

Tiled. Covert with tiles. 

Tile Drain. A drain constructed 
of tiles. 

Tile Kiln. A kiln for burning 
tiles. 

Tile Laths. Battens for sup- 
porting tiles on a roof. 

Tile Ore. A variety of octa- 
hedral red copper ore. 

Tile Peg. A short cast-iron nail 
too thick for slating ; used for secur- 
ing tiles to roofs. 

Tile Pms. Oak pegs for fixing 
plain tiles. 

Tiler. One whose occupation is 
to fix tiles. 

Tilery. A tile work. 

Tile Work. A place where tiles 
are made. 

TiLQATE Beds. The series of 
strata in the weald of Kent and 
Sussex. 

TnjNO. Work having tiles ; the 
materials, act or method of using 
tiles. 

Till. A cash drawer in a shop ; to 
cultivate land. 

Tillage, Tilth. Land under 
cultivation. 

Tilt. To hammer or forge with a 
tilt hammer ; an awning for a cart. 

Tilted Steel. Same as Shear 
Steel, which see. 
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Tilt Hammer. A heavy hammer 
used in iron - works ; worked by 
machinery. 

Tilting. The process by which 
blister steel is rendered ductile. 

Tilting Fillet. A small triangu- 
lar or feather-edged deal fillet, fixed 
all along the eaves of a roof to give 
the first course of slates a tilt or bell 
cast, and to ensure tight joints at the 
tail of the slates ; called ** doubling " 
in Scotland. 

Tiles. As a roof covering, have of 
late years given way to slate ; tiles 
are of various shapes and colours, 
made of clay pressed into moulds 
and burnt in a kiln. Broseley tiles 
are considered the best. 

Tile Stones. Flags or paving 
stones from thin bedded sand- 
stones. 

Timber. The term applied to all 
varieties of wood, which, when felled 
and seasoned, are suitable for build- 
ing purposes. Trees are divided by 
botanists into three classes : — 

Exogens, or outward growers ; 

EndogenSf or inward growers ; 

AcrogenSj or summit growers. 

Timber. A term usually applied 
to any large-sized stuff. 

Timber Built House or Half 
Timber House. Usually that in 
which the ground floor is of stone 
or brick, the upper storeys being 
formed of wood framing, the inter- 
stices between the wood being filled 
op with brick or plaster work. 

Timbered. Having timbers ; 
covered with wood. 

Timber Fish Plate. See Plain 
Fished Joint. 

Timber Framed Roofs. Roofs 
constructed with trusses or princi- 
pals. 

Timber in Scantling. That sawn 
up in scantling or quartering. 

Timber Trade. The trade in 
timber. 

Timber Tree. A tree suitable 
for timber. 

Timber Yard. A yard or place 
where timber is kept for sale or 
seasoning. 

Timbre. A crest on a coat of 
arms. 

Tin. Is chiefly found in Corn- 



wall; sometimes in beds of rivers 
near the mines, but generally in 
veins running through rocks of 
granite, porphyry or clay slate ; it is 
sometimes combined with the sul- 
phides and arsenides of copper, iron 
and wolfram ; also found in Borneo, 
Malacca and Mexico. 

Tincture. In heraldry, a term 
applied to metals, colours and tints ; 
used for the field of an emblazoned 
shield. 

Tinfoil. Tin reduced to a thin 
leaf. 

Tingles or Bale Tack. Small 
clips of zinc or copper used to keep 
glass from slipping when fixed on a 
slope, as a greenhouse roof. 

Tingles. The bricks used by a 
bricklayer for propping up his line 
to prevent it sagging. 

Tinned. Said of brass or iron 
when covered with a thin coat of 
solder or tin, for making a soldered 
joint. 

Tinned. Covered with tin. 

Tinned Copper. Sheet copper 
coated with tin. 

Tinning. The art or method of 
covering or lining anything with 
melted tin or with tinfoil. 

Tin Pan. In plumbing, a small 
tinplate about four inches square. 

Tin Plate. Sheet iron covered 
with a coating of tin by a process 
similar to that of galvanising, tin 
instead of zinc being used. There 
are two varieties of tin plate, " char- 
coal plate" and "coke plate," so 
termed from the plate iron being 
made with charcoal and coke re- 
spectively. 

Tin Smith. A worker in tin. 

Tin Stone. A native oxide of 
tin found in Cornwall. 

Tint. A slight shade of colour. 

Tint. Applied to a hue or colour 
to which white has been added, any 
number of ** tints" being obtained 
according to the amount of white 
used. Also see Hue and Shade. 

Tintinnabulary. Relating to 
bells. 

Tin White. Consists of sulphate 
of tin. 

Tippet. In thatching, a handful 
of straw bound together at one end. 
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Tipton Blub Bricks. Are bricks 
named after the town near wliich 
they are made. 

Tire. A band or hoop of iron 
round a cart wheel. 

Titanic Paint. That prepared 
by powdering a black ore which 
contains oxide of iron and oxide of 
titanium in nearly equal proportions 
mixed with other ores. Titanic 
paint is well adapted for with- 
standing heat, and wiU harden 
without driers. 

Titanium. A metal of a deep 
blue colour often found in small 
cubical crystals in the blast furnaces 
of ironworks. 

Toad's Back Handrail. One 
having a flattish curved upper 
surface. 

Toad Stone. A variety of trap 
rock. 

ToBBY. In Scotland, a cover for 
a valve on an underground pipe. 
Same as Surface Box. 

ToBiN Tube. A bent tube of 
metal for admitting air taken from 
a low level extemadly, and entering 
at a higher level into a room. 

To-fall Roof. Same as Lean- 
to, which see. 

Toggle. A small wooden pin 
tapering towards both ends ; a 
button. 

Toggle Joint. An elbow or knee 
joint consisting of two bars which 
may be brought into a straight line. 

ToisE. A French measure of 
length, about six and a half feet in 
English measure. 

Toll Bar. Formerly applied to 
a bar or beam, now appfied to a 
gate on a canal or road to stop 
passengers or traffic until toll is 
paid. 

Toll Bridge. A bridge where 
toll has to be paid for passing it. 

Toll Gate, Toll House or Bar. 
A gate or house where toll is taken. 

Tomb. A sepulchre ; a monument 
erected in memory of the dead. 

Tombac. An aJloy of copper and 
zinc. 

Tombstone. A monument or 
stone erected over a grave. 

Toms. Third quality Lancashire 
slates ; sold by weight. 



Ton. a weight of twenty cwts, 
or 2,240 lb. ; sometimes varies in 
different districts. 

Ton. In ships, forty cubic feet. 

Tondino. Same as Torus ; the 
Italian for astragal. 

Ton of Timber. Contains forty 
cubic feet. 

Ton Slates or Weight Slates. 
Those sold by the ton. 

Tongue. A projection worked on 
the edge of a board to fit into a 
groove in the next board ; a strip of 
wood or iron fitting into two grooves 
to secure a joint between two 
boards, etc 

Tongued and Grooved. Secured 
by means of a tongue and groove, 
as match boarding, etc. 

Tongued and Grooved Boarding. 
That having tongues and grooves for 
the purpose of securing it. 

Tongued and Grooved Joint. 
That made by means of a tongue 
and groove. 

Tonnage. The cubical content 
or the weight in tons of goods 
which a ship can carry. 

Tool. A mason's chisel over two 
inches wide. 

Tooled. Marks of the mason's 
" tool " left on the face of stones. 

Tooled Work. Consists of a 
regular description of chiselling in 
which the marks of the tool run in 
parallel lines, each successive stroke 
of the "tool" being made by the 
side of the last so as to form a 
series of parallel lines, each line ex- 
tending across the whole breadth of 
the stone. 

Toon Wood. A wood obtained 
from a large East Indian tree, 
coarse grained and of a reddish- 
brown colour. 

Toothing. Consists of project- 
ing stones or bricks left in a wall, 
to which another wall is intended to 
be added in order to connect them 
securely together. The obsolete term 
is **zus8es"; called ** tusking" in 
Scotland. 

Toothing. A method of scratch- 
ing the surface of wood about to be 
veneered, so as to form a key or 
grip for the glue. Toothing is 
generally performed by means of a 
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Stones or Bricks. 
or stones forming the 



toothing plane, the iron having a 
series of very small channels for the 
purpose. 

TooTHmG 
The bricks 
toothings. 

Tooth Ornament. The term ap- 
plied to an ornament used in Early 
English architecture ; it consists of 
a square four-leaved flower, the 
centre of which projects in a point ; 
the " dog-tooth ornament ". 

Top and Bottom Sets. A pair of 
swages, one being fixed in the anvil 
and the other being for striking with 
a hammer. 

Top Beam. A collar beam. 

Top Draining. A draining of 
the surface of land. 

Topiary. Shaped by cutting or 
clipping, as hedges, etc. 

Topiary Work. The giving of 
fanciful shapes to trees and hedges, 
or to their grouping ; fancy garden- 
ing. 

ToPMAN. A top sawyer. 

Top Rail. The uppermost rail of 
a sash, door, framing, etc. 

Tops and Bottoms. The thick 
top and bottom laths of Venetian 
blmds. 

Top Sawyer. The man working 
the pit saw on the top of a saw pit ; 
his duty is chiefly to keep the saw 
to the line on the timber ; the man 
in the pit is called the " pitman ". 

Top Soiling. Taking off the top 
soil of land before a canal, railway, 
etc., is begun. 

Top Stone. The stone which 
forms the top. 

ToRBAY Paint. That produced 
from a brown haematite iron found 
in Devonshire ; containing 50 to 65 
per cent, oxide of iron (varying in 
colour from yellowish-brown to red 
or black), the remaining portion 
being silicious matter. 

Torched. Slates are said to be 
"torched" when the underside is 
rendered with lime and hair mortar, 
to assist in keeping out drifting 
snow and driving rain. 

ToREUMATOGRAPHY. A description 
of ancient sculptures and basso- 
relievos. 



Toreutic. Metallic carvings or | joint. 

23 



castings in relief, highly finished or 
polished ; pertaining to art whether 
modelled, carved or cast. 

ToRQUED. In heraldry, wreathed. 

ToRREFACTioN. The operation of 
torrefying. 

Torrefy. To melt, as metals. 

ToRRELiTE. A mineral of a dull 
red'colour. 

Torricellian Tube. In pneu- 
matics, a glass tube open at one 
end and hermetically sealed at the 
other. 

Torricellian Vacuum. The 
vacuum produced by fiUing a tube 
with mercury and allowing it to 
descend till it is counterbalanced by 
the atmosphere. 

ToRSE. In heraldry, a wreath; 
twisted. 

ToRSELs, Tassels. The pieces of 
timber lying under the mantel tree ; 
the plates of timber for the end of a 
beam or joist to rest on. 

Torsion. The act of twisting; 
the force with which a wire, rod or 
beam, when twisted, tends to return 
to its original state. 

Torsional. Pertaining to 
" torsion ". 

Torsional Strength. The re- 
sistance offered by a body to being 
broken by " torsion ". 

Torsion Balance. An instru- 
ment for estimating very minute 
forces by the action of a twisted 
wire or thread. 

Torsion Electrometer. An ap- 
paratus for measuring the intensity 
of electricity. 

Torso. The trunk of a statue 
deprived of the head and limbs. 

ToRSTEN. An iron ore of a bluish- 
black colour. 

ToRTEAU. In heraldry, a red 
roundel 

Torus, Tore. A convex mould- 
ing having usually in masonry a 
semicircular section, and in joinery 
either a semicircular or semi-eUipti- 
cal section with a fillet adjoining. 

To Take Out the QtiANTiTiBS. 
To prepare a bill of quantities. 

Touching. A term applied in 
plumbers' work to the method of 
rubbing a tallow candle over a wiped 
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ToDCHUfo Circles or Tangent 
Circles. One circumference of a 
circle touching the circumference of 
another so that they meet but do 
not cut one another. 

Touchstone. A variety of ex- 
tremely compact silicious schist. 

Touch Up. To improve old 
grained work, etc., by remedying 
the worst defects. 

Touoh. Applied to materials, 
flexible without oeing brittle. 

Toughened Cast Iron. That 
made by adding to cast iron, and 
melting amongst it, from a fourth to 
a seventh of its weight of wrought 
iron scrap. 

Toughened Glass. That having 
had the brittleness removed by 
suddenly plunging it at a cherry red 
heat into oiL 

Tower. An erection of consider- 
able height, either square or circular 
and generally flat on the top. 

Tower Bolt. A door bolt of 
a cylindrical form, which slides 
through sockets fixed on the plate. 

Tower Bastion. A small tower 
made in the form of bastions, with 
rooms or cells beneath. 

Towered. Adorned, or having 
towers. 

Town Hall. A public room or 
building for transacting the business 
of a town. 

Town House. A term now 
generally applied to a town mansion, 
or a house of some pretension. 

Trabeation. Another term ap- 
plied to an entablature. 

Trabs, Trabes. a term applied 
to the wall plates in ancient temples ; 
the Latin for wall plate. 

Tracery. The ornamental stone- 
work in the upper part of Gk>thic 
windows, etc. ; also used to a great 
extent in ecclesiastical woodwork. 

Tracing. A copy of a drawing 
on a transparent paper ; the method 
or act of tracing or drawing a copy 
of a drawing through a transparent 
paper, as tracing paper or linen. 

Tracing Paper or Lenbn. A 
thin transparent paper or linen for 
tracing drawings. 

Track. In Scotland, a founda- 
tion trench. 



Tractatrix. a tractrix (which 
see). 

Tractile. Capable of being 
drawn out in length, as iron, etc. ; 
ductile. 

Tractility. The quality or pro- 
perty of being tractile. 

Traction. In mechanics, the act 
of drawing a body along a plane, 
either by steam, horse or manual 
labour. 

Traction Engine. A locomotive 
for drawing anything heavy along 
the roadway. 

Tractrix, Tractory. A curve 
I whose tangent is always equal to a 
I given line. 

! Trade Bushel. Applied to 
i cement, is a weight established by 
I practice and varying for each kind 
of cement 

I Trail. A continuous enrichment 
of leaves, flowers, etc., in the hoUow 
mouldings of Gothic architecture ; 
also called " vignette ". 

Trail. In horticulture, to form 
to a wall or espalier ; to lop, or to 
prune. 

Training. In horticulture, the 
operation or art of forming young 
trees to a wall or espalier. 

Train Road. A slight railway in 
mines, etc., for small wagons. 

Tram. A beam or bar on which 
a wagon or car runs. 

Trambling. The process of wash- 
ing tin ore very clean with a suitable 
frame and shovel. 

Trammel. An instrument for 
drawing an ellipse, large circles, etc. ; 
also applied to a " beam compass " ; 
an iron hook to hang a kettle on. 

Tram Road. A road laid with 
rails for a tram car. 

Tramway. A street railway for 
cars. 

Tramway Car, Tram Car. A 
car or carriage for running on a 
tramway. 

Transept. That part of a church 
which projects at right angles from 
the body, nave or choir, and being 
equal, or nearly so, in height to it. 

Transplubnt. In heraldry, applied 
to water passing through a bridge. 

Transformer. An apparatus for 
raising or lowering the pressure or 
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voltage, and is called "step up" or 
"step down" transformer according 
to its use. 

Transition. In architecture, ap- 
plies to the changing of one style to 
another The three periods of tran- 
sition are Romanesque or Norman 
style to the Early English ; from the 
latter to the Decorated, and from 
the Decorated to the Perpendicular, 
Tudor and the Elizabethan. 

Transition Rocks. The lowest 
iincrystalline stratified rocks. 

Transition Style of Archi- 
tecture. From the Norman to the 
Pointed, during the period between 
the years 1154 and 1189, shows a 
tendency to more grace and elegance 
of construction. In the transition 
from Early Pointed to Decorated, 
1272 to 1307, tracery was introduced 
into the windows, whilst in the tran- 
sition from 1377 to 1407, the tracery 
lines were less flowing. 

Transom. The vane of a cross- 
stafl: 

Transom, Transommer, Cross 
Beam. A horizontal mullion or cross- 
bar in a window, door frame, etc. 

Transom Windows. Those hav- 
ing horizontal mullions or rails or 
divided into two by a transom. 

Transparent. Having the pro- 
perty of transmitting rays of light. 

Transplantinq. Uprooting *a 
plant from one place and inserting 
it in another. 

Transposition. In design, is 
the arrangement of an identical 
form in inverted positions, as, for 
instance, when the convex curve of 
s. scroll is on repetition adjusted to 
a concave portion. 

Transtra. Horizontal timbers 
in a roof ; the transverse beams of 
a gallery which extend from the 
sides and connect the ribs. 

Transversal. In geometry, a 
straight or curved line which tra- 
verses or intersects any system of 
other lines. 

Transverse. The longer axis of 
An ellipse, i.e., the major axis. 

Transverse. Across, or lying in 
a cross direction. 

Transverse Section. A cross 
section of anything. 



Transverse Septa. See Medul- 
lary Rays. 

Transverse Strain. A cross or 
side strain. 

Transverse Strength. The re- 
sistance offered by a body to forces 
acting across it, thus tending to bend 
and eventually to break it across. 

Transverse Stress, Bending 
Stress. That made up of a com- 
pressive stress, a tensile stress and 
a shearing stress ; that stress tending 
to break material across. 

Transyte. a narrow or triforial 
passage. 

Trap. A contrivance for prevent- 
ing vapours passing a denser body 
(water) ; used in drains ; of various 
shapes and sizes ; also called "stench 
trap". 

Trap. A heavy igneous rock, 
consisting of a mixture of felspar 
and hornblende. 

Trap Door. A door in a floor ; 
or a flat door in a roof. 

Trapezium. A plane figure con- 
tained under four right lines, none 
of which are parallel. 

Trapezohedron. a solid bounded 
by twenty-four equal and similar 
trapeziums. 

Trapezoid. A plane four-sided 
figure like a tapezium. 

Trapezoidal. Having the form 
of a trapezoid. 

Trappean. Pertaining to or de- 
noting trap rock. 

Trappous. Pertaining to or 
resembling trap, or trap rock. 

Trap Screw. A screwed plug 
closing an opening for cleaning out 
a lead trap. 

Trap Tufa, Trap Tuff. A kind 
of sandstone from trap rocks. 

Trash. Loppings of trees, etc. 

Trass. A volcanic earth closely 
resembling pozzuolana, and is em- 
ployed in the same way ; found in 
different parts of Holland and on 
the Rhine between Mayence and 
Cologne. 

Trave. a beam. 

Traveller. A travelling platform 
made to run on a raised tramway 
(or gantry) ; generally consists of two 
iron or wooden tressed girders fixed 
parallel to each other, three feet or 
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more apart, along the top of which 
a four-wheeled truck (traveller) runs 
on rails and carries a crab or winch 
at right angles to the traveller ; used 
in buildings and yards for lifting 
baulks of timber, large stones, 
girders, etc. 

Travelling Crane. A crane 
fixed on a traveller. 

Traverse. To plane a board, etc., 
in a cross or oblique direction. 

Traverse. In fortifications, a 
parapet made across the covert 
way. 

Traverse. A gallery or loft of 
communication in any large build- 
ing ; a kind of screen with curtains ; 
used in chapels, halls, large rooms, 
etc., to give privacy. 

Travertine. A white concre- 
tionary limestone, formed by springs 
holding lime in solution. 

Treacle Mould. A term applied 
to the nosing or moulding of a water- 
closet flap ; designed to afford a good 
grip to the fingers : ^^ . 

Tread, Tred. In staircasing, the 
horizontal board forming the step, 
or the width of it exclusive of the 
nosing or projection over the riser ; 
that part of a step on which the 
foot is placed. 

Treenails, Trenails, Trennels. 
Wood pins of large diameter ; should 
be made of well-seasoned wood or 
they will shrink and become loose ; 
used in roof trusses and large fram- 
ing. 

Trefle. In fortifications, a lodg- 
ment of a trefoil shape. 

Trefoil. A geometrical figure 
used in tracery ; it consists of three 
lobes or parts of circles joining each 
other like the clover leaf : &. 

Treillagb. In horticulture, a 
sort of railwork, consisting of light 
posts and rails, for supporting 
espaliers and frequently wall trees. 

Trellis. A light lattice work of 
thin laths or wire. 

Trellised. Having trellises or 
lattice work. 

Trellis Work. Work having 
trellis or lattice work formed of laths 
or metal. 

Trench. In joinery, a groove 
cut across the grain of wood. 



Trench. In fortifications, a deep 
ditch cut for defence or for raising 
a rampart. 

Trench. A ditch cut for the 
foundations of a wall or building. 

Trenching. In joinery, grooving- 
across the grain 

Trendle. a little wheel. 

Tressure. In heraldry, a border 
running parallel with the sides of 
the escutcheon. V. 

Trestle. The frame of a table \. 
a portable support of various forms, 
and used for various purposes, as 
for supporting a paper-hanger's, 
board, scaffold poles (in road re- 
pairing) to stop tiaffic, etc. 

Tret. An allowance of four 
pounds on every 104 for waste or 
impurities. 

Triangle. A figure bounded by 
three lines and containing three^ 
angles. 

Triangled. Having three angles. 

Triangular. Having three^ 
angles ; in the form of a triangle. 

TRL4.NGULAR COMPASSES. Those^ 

having three legs by which any 
triangle or any thiee points may be 
taken at once. 

Triangulation. The use of a. 
series of triangles in a trigonometri- 
cal survey. 

Trias. A term sometimes ap- 
plied to the upper new red sand- 
stone. 

Triassic. Pertaining to or com- 
posed of trias. 

Triblbt. a cylinder for making^ 
tubes. 

Tribometer. An instrument for 
measuring the friction of metals. 

Tribune. A pulpit, rostrum or 
elevated platform in a church, 
chapel or public hall. 

Triclinium. A Roman dining^ 
hall ; a couch round three sides of 
a table ; used by the Romans. 

Tricuspid. Having three points, 
or cusps. 

Trifoliate. Having three leaves. 

Trifolium. Trefoil. 

Triforium. a gallery or arcade^ 
between the vaulting and the roof, 
or in the wall over the arches 
separating the body from the aisles, 
of a church. 
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Triglyphs. The upright blocks or 
tablets peculiar to the Doric frieze ; 
consists of rectangular projections 
repeated at equal intervals. 

Triglyphic. Pertaining to or 
consisting of triglyphs. 

Trigon. a three-sided figure or 
polygon, the sides being at an angle 
of 60°. 

Trigonal. Triangular. 

Trigonometry. The art of 
measuring or determining the sides 
«nd angles of triangles, either plane 
or spherical. 

Trigynian. Having three styles. 

Trihedral. Having three sides. 

Trilateral. Having three sides. 

Trilithon. Three monumental 
stones placed together like door- 
posts and a lintel. 

"Trim. In carpentry and joinery, 
to dress or make smooth ; to " trim " 
is to insert a " trimmer " or " trim- 
ming joist ". 

Trimmed, Trimmed In. A piece 
of work fitted between others 
previously executed, as a post 
betw:een two beams ; a trimmer 
between joists. 

Trimmed Out. The trimmer of 
;a stair is said to be " trimmed out " 
when brought forward to receive 
the rough strings. 

Trimmer. A small beam, joist 
or rafter, inserted in a roof, floor, 
partition, etc., to support the ends 
of any joists, rafters, etc., which 
cannot from particular circumstances 
(such as round a fireplace or round 
the space left for stairs, etc.) be 
placed upon the walls or any of the 
main timbers. 

Trimmer Arch. A small brick 
arch for supporting a hearth of a 
fireplace on an upper floor. 

Trimming. The insertion of a 
trimmer round openings in floors, 
such as fireplaces, trap doors, well 
holes for stairs, etc. 

Trimming Joists. The two joists 
into which a trimmer or trimmer 
joist is framed. 

Trimming Rafters. The two 
rafters into which a trimmer is 
framed, as round a skylight or 
chimney. 

Trine Dimensions. The dimen- 



sions of a solid, including length, 
breadth and thickness ; the same as 
three-fold dimensions. 

Tringle. a little square member 
or ornament ; a lath between the 
posts of a bed ; a curtain rod. 

Trinidad Asphalt. Consists of 
Trinidad pitch, broken stone, chalk, 
etc., melted and laid hot. 

Trip Hammer. A tilt hammer. 

Triple and Quadruple Riveting. 
Those formed by three or four rows 
of rivets respectively. 

Tripod. A table or seat with 
three legs. 

Tripod. A three-legged stand 
for a level or theodolite in sur- 
veying. 

Tripod. The seat over the altar 
on which the priestesses of Apollo in 
ancient times were placed. 

Triptych, Triptic. A set of 
three tablets hinged together and 
capable of being folded ; seen in 
altar pieces. 

Triquetrous. Three sided ; three 
cornered. 

Trirhomboidal. Having three 
rhombic faces or sides. 

Trisect. To divide into three 
equal parts. 

Trisection. Division, as an angle, 
into three equal parts. 

Trisoctahedron. a solid 

bounded by twenty-four equal 
faces. 

Trispaston. a machine with 
three pulleys for raising great 
weights. 

Trivet or Tripot. A movable 
iron bracket attached to the top 
bar of a grate. 

Trochilus or Trochylus. A 
hollow ring round the base of a 
column, I.e., the scotia ; a hollow 
moulding. 

Trochoid. A curve generated 
by the motion of a wheel. 

Trolley. A low truck for carry- 
ing materials. 

Tromp. a blowing machine used 
in furnaces. 

Trophy. An ornament repre- 
senting the trunk of a tree charged 
with arms and military weapons. 

Trottoir. a side walk for 
pedestrians. 
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Tbough Gutter. A wooden 
gutter in the form of a trough ; 
sometimes lined with zinc and 
placed below the eaves of a roof ; 
called ** box gutter " in Scotland. 

Trowelled Stucco. In plastering 
consists of two-thirds of fine stuff to 
one-third of very fine clean sand ; it 
is the best sort of plastering for the 
reception of paint ; generally formed 
on a floated coat of work by means 
of a hand float. 

Trullisation. The laying of 
plaster with a trowel. 

Trumpet Mouth. The end of a 
pipe which is widened out. 

Truncated. With an edge or 
comer cut off. 

Truncated Roof. A roof with 
a flat top. 

Trundle Head. The wheel that 
turns a millstone. 

Trunk. That pai-t of a pilaster 
or column between the base and the 
capital. 

Trunk. A large wooden pipe of 
rectangular or square section. 

Trunk Line. The main line of a 
railway or canal. 

Truss. A framed assemblage of 
timbers for carrying a load between 
two points of support, as a roof 
truss. 

Truss. A bracket or console. 

Truss or Roof Principal. Con 
sists of an assemblage of timbers 
framed together so as to give mutual 
support to each other. Wooden 

Partitions, ancones, consoles and 
rackets are sometimes called 
trusses. 

Truss. A large ornamental 
bracket. 

Trussed Girder. One strength 
ened by means of struts. 

Trussed Partition, Truss Parti- 
tion. A quarter partition contain- 
ing a truss ; generally consisting of a 
quadrangular frame, two braces and 
two queen posts with a straining 
post between them. 

Trussed Purlin. A truss used 
in the place of an ordinary purlin ; 
a purlin strengthened by means of 
struts. 

Trussed Roof A roof formed 
by a series of trusses or principals. 



Trussing Pieces. Those timbers, 
in a truss that are in a state of com- 
pression. 

Truss Post. A post in a trussed 
roof, such as a king post, queen post, 
etc. ; also applied to the posts into 
which the braces are framed in & 
trussed partition. 

Tubbing. Lining a well with 
iron or other material to keep 
back surface springs ; the lining 
itself. 

Tubular Bricks. Those hollow 
bricks having one large perforation, 
running through their length. 

Tubular Bridges. Those formed 
by disposing the materials in the 
form of a horizontal tube, for the 
passage of traffic. 

Tuck Pointing. Li brickwork, 
consists of the joints being raked 
out and filled up flush with mortar 
and rubbed over with a soft brick 
until both joints and bricks are the 
same colour ; a narrow groove is then, 
run along the centre of each joint 
and filled in with white or black 
mortar so that it will project about 
an eighth of an inch from the face of 
the wall. 

Tudor or Elizabethan Style op 
Architecture. A debased species, 
of Perpendicular, mostly employed 
in domestic architecture from 1550 
to 1600. 

Tudor Arch. The four-centred 
or elliptic Gothic arch. 

TuEFALL. A pent house. 

Tufa, Tuff. A light porous rock 
of volcanic ashes or a calcareous 
earth composed of broken concreted 
shells. 

Tula Metal. An alloy of silver 
with copper and lead. 

Tumbler. The part of a lock 
which holds the bolt in position 
until moved by the key. 

Tumbrel. A wicker crib for hold- 
ing hay. 

Tun. a term sometimes applied 
to the shaft of a chimney. 

Tungsten, Manganese, Chro- 
mium or Chrome Steel. That pro- 
duced by adding a small percentage 
of the metals named to crucible 
steel ; this produces a steel of great 
hardness and tenacity. 
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Tunnel. A large subterranean 
arch or artificial passage through a 
hill, etc., for a road, railway or 
canal. 

Tunnel Heads. A term applied 
to bricks concave on the under side 
and convex on the top. 

Tunnel Kilns, Continuous, Run- 
ning, Perpetual or Draw Kelns. 
Are those in which the fuel and stone 
are placed in alternate layers, and is 
shaped internally either like a cylin- 
der, an inverted cone, or a pair of 
vertical cones base to base. 

Tunnel Pit. A shaft sunk from 
the top of the ground to the level of 
an intended tunnel, for drawing up 
the earth and stones. 

Tup or Trip. A term applied in 
some districts to the ram or monkey 
of a pile engine. 

Turbine. A horizontal water 
wheel. 

Turf Drain. A drain filled with 
turf or peat. 

Turf Hedge. A hedge or fence 
formed with turf and plants. 

Turf House. A house or shed 
formed of turf. 

Turfing. The operation of laying 
down or covering with turf. 

Turfing Iron. An implement 
for paring off turf. 

Turfing Spade. An instrument 
for undercutting turf when marked 
out. 

Turf Spade. A long narrow 
spade for cutting and digging turf. 

Turkey Umber. That composed 
of a bituminous earth. 

TuRNBUCKLE. A common fasten- 
ing for a cupboard door or shutter. 

Turner's Yellow. A pigment 
produced from oxychlorides of lead. 

Turning Bar, Chimney Bar. A 
bar of iron about a half an inch thick 
and three inches wide, slightly curved 
to fit soffit, and placed across a fire- 
place to carry the arch. 

Turning Piece. A board with an 
edge convex for turning a thin brick 
arch upon. 

Turn Out. A railway siding. 

Turnover Tops. A term applied 
to the tops of the vertical bars of an 
iron railing when bent over on the 
top to prevent persons climbing. 



Turnpike Stair or Turngrecb. 
See Spiral Stair. 

TuRNPiN, Turning Pin, Tampion, 
Taftpin. a tool used by plumbers 
to open or enlarge the end of a pipe 
to receive the end of another, in 
order to make a joint ; made of box 
or other hard wood, and is similar 
in shape to a mason's plumb bob. 

Turnstile. A gate working on a 
pivot. 

Turntable. A large revolving 
platform for turning cars, loco- 
motives, etc., in a different direc- 
tion. 

Turpentine. A transparent 
resinous substance flowing from 
several species of trees. 

Turpentine Varnishes. Consist 
of common or bleached resin dis- 
solved in oil of turpentine under a 
slight heat. 

Turps, Spirits of Turpentine, 
Oil of Turpentine. Is produced 
by distilling turpentine tapped from 
the pine or larch ; the residuum left 
after distillation is common resin ; the 
best oil is obtained from America; 
mixed with paint to save the oil and 
make it work more freely. 

Turret, Turette, Touret. A 
small tower attached to a building 
and rising above it ; also applied to 
a large pinnacle. 

Turreted. Formed like a tower ; 
furnished with turrets. 

Tuscan Order. The simplest of 
the five classic orders of architec- 
ture ; it somewhat resembles the 
Doric. 

Tusk or Tuss. In Scotland, the 
same as *' toothings" (which see). 

Tusk, Horn, Gain. Terms ap- 
plied to the bevelled upper shoulder 
of a tenon made in order to give 
strength to the tenon known as a 
"tusk tenon". 

Tusk Tenon. A tenon that goes 
right through the piece at right 
angles to it, and projecting enough 
to allow its being secured with a 
pin on the outside ; chiefly used for 
'* trimmers ". 

Tuss. Same as Tusk. 

TuTTY. An impure protoxide of 
zinc collected from the chimneys of 
smelting furnaces. 
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Tuyere. The blast pipe in blast 
furnaces. 

Twenty-Penny Nails. Generally 
applied to those about three and a 
half inches long. 

Twenty Styles op Aechitecture, 
with their chief characteristics, ac- 
cording to ancient remains, are : — 

Prehistoric, 

Phcenician. A wall of stones 
marking out a tri-apsal space. 

Celtic. Two upright stones with 
a third laid horizontally across 
them. 

Pelasgic. Massive piles, the 
courses overlapping each other 
till they meet at the top, form- 
ing a roof. 

Etruscan. Stones cut wedge shape 
and arranged in a semicircle 
which supports itself by its own 
weight. 

Barbaric, 

Egyptian. A style belonging to 
antiquity ; its chief character- 
istics are low heavy columns, 
carved in imitation of vegetable 
forms, supporting a massive flat 
stone roof. 

Persian, A style belonging to 
antiquity; its chief character- 
istics are tall slender columns 
with capitals resembling animal 
forms supporting a light flat 
roof of stone, imitating wood- 
work. 

Indian Style of Architecture. 
Belongs to modern times; its 
chief characteristics are struc- 
tures rising many storeys, each 
storey smaller than the lower 
one ; a rude type of construction 
with excessive ornament. 

Mexican Style of A rchitect ure. Also 
belongs to modem times; its 
chief characteristics are pyra- 
midal structures rising in ter- 
races ; stairs lead to the summit 
which is crowned with a low 
chamber. 

Classic, 
Greek. Cabin -formed or gable- 
roofed structures having a por- 
tico with fluted columns. 



Roman. An arch with columns 

attached to the front. 
Latin, In this style the arch is 

mounted upon the columns. 
Byzantine. A system of domes 

resting upon arches. 

Romantic Medimval, 

Arabian, A style characterised 
by a bulbous arch, either round 
or pointed, under a flat roof. 

Romanesque. A style characterised 
by arches in receding planes 
supported by little pillars ; flat 
buttresses. 

Gothic. Characterised by the 
pointed arch under a sharp 
gabled roof ; buttresses sur- 
mounted by pinnacles. 

Northern Renaissance. Character- 
ised by tall square - headed 
windows, divided by mullions 
and transoms into four lights. 

Revived CUissic, 

Florentine. Characterised by 
arches of rusticated stonework. 

Roman. Characterised by win- 
dows encased in diminutive 
Greek fronts. 

Venetian. Characterised by a 
combination of the Roman and 
Latin arch with the Greek 
order. 

Parisian. Characterised by out- 
standing coupled columns and 
a cut pediment. 

Twice Kilned Lime. That when 
a compact limestone is burnt and 
slaked and then mixed with clay 
and burnt a second time. 

Twisted Fibres. In timber, are 
caused by the action of a prevalent 
wind turning the tree constantly in 
one direction. 

Two Bolt Lock. A lock with 
two bolts, one acted on by the 
handle and the other by the key. 

Two Coat Work. In plastering, 
when only two coats are applied. 

Tying. In mining, a term ap- 
plied to the washing of ores. 

Tympanum. A drum - shaped 
wheel placed round an axis for 
raising weights. 

Tympanum. The enclosed surface 
of the front of a pediment, i.e., the 
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«pace enclosed by the horizontal and ' Tympanum. The panel of a door ; 
the two raking or sloping cornices. a triangular space in the comers or 
Tympanum. The head of an arch sides of an arch, which is also called 
or arcade over a door or other a *' spandrel". 
Aperture is also termed a tympanum. Type. The canopy over a pulpit. 



U. 



Udal. In law, a freehold estate. 

Udometer. An instrument for 
measuring the rainfall. 

Ullage. The quantity which a 
-cask is short of being full. 

Ulmaceous. Pertaining to the 
«lm. 

Ulmic. Produced by decaying 
vegetable matter. 

Ulmin. a brown pigment. 

Ulterior. On the outside of 
Any line or boundary. 

Ultimate or Breakino Stress. 
Is one that would produce fracture ; 
it is the stress produced by the 
" breaking load ". 

Ultimate Strength. The in- 
tensity of stress required to pro- 
duce fracture in any specified way. 

Ultramarine, Ultramarine 

Blue. A blue pigment produced 
by grinding the valuable mineral 
lapis-lazuli 

Ultramarine Blue. The 
French and German ultramarines 
Are artificial ; they are cheaper and 
A better colour than the pure ; made 
by fusing, washing and reheating a 
mixture of soda, silica, alum and 
sulphur. 

Umber. An ore of iron of a dark 
brown colour ; used as a pigment. 

Umbo. The boss or protuberant 
part of a shield. 

Umbonate, Umbonated. Having 
A boss or elevat-ed point in the 
middle. 

Unannbaled. Not tempered by 
heat; suddenly cooled. 

Uncoursed Rubble, Random 
Rubble. That composed of stones 
laid without any attempt at regular 
courses. 

Undecagon. a polygon, or an 
eleven-sided figure. 

Under Bed. The under surface 
of a stone or brick. 



Under Box. The fixed valve 
box of a common pump. 

Underbraced. Said of a truss 
when constructed in the shape of a 
deformable figure, as a queen post 
truss. 

Underclay. a stratum of clay 
underlying coal. 

Undercloak. The edge of the 
sheet of lead which is in the inside 
of a seam roll, the edge of the other 
sheet on the outside being called 
the '*overcloak". 

Undercroft. A vault under a 
church or chapel ; a vault under 
the choir or chancel of a church ; a 
crypt. 

Underditch. To form a deep 
diteh or trench to drain the surface 
of land. 

Underdrain. a drain or trench 
below the surface of the ground ; to 
drain by cutting a trench or ditoh 
below the surface. 

Underpin. To lay stones or 
bricks underneath the foundations 
of a wall, so as to give additional 
support, or replace a defective por- 
tion ; called ** underfooting " in Scot- 
land. 

Underpinning. The temporary 
support of a wall whose lower part 
or foundations are defective, and the 
bringing up new solid work whereon 
it is in future to rest. 

Underpitch Groin. Same as 
Welsh groin. 

Underset. A contrary current 
of water below the surface. 

Undershot. Moved by water 
passing under the wheel. 

Undershot Wheel. A water 
wheel with a number of flat boards 
to receive the "undershot" or water 
passing beneath. 

Undersized Logs. Those imder 
twelve inches square. 
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Undersoil. Subsoil ; the soil 
beneath the surface. 

Unglaze. To remove the glass 
from windows, etc. 

Unglazed. Not furnished with 
glass ; not covered with glaze. 

Ungula. a section or part of 
a cylinder, cone, etc., cut off by a 
plane oblique to the base. 

Unicorn. In heraldry, a fabulous 
animal represented with the figure of 
a horse with a horn on its forehead. 

Uniform Motion. The velocity 
of a moving body when it passes 
over equal distances in equal times. 

Union Jet. In Scotland, a fish- 
tail burner. 

Union Joint. A brass connect- 
ing joint f used to connect the ends 
of two pipes. 

Unit. The "unit" is the com- 
mercial unit of electrical work done, 
as read from the meter, the greatest 
charge as limited by Act of Parlia- 
ment being eightpence per "unit". 
It is equal to 1,000 watt hours— 1,000 
(1 volt X 1 ampere x 1 hour). " Unit " 
is really a name and the product of 
units, and is only a unit commerci- 
ally, as 1,000 feet of gas might be 
styled a "unit". 

U NIT ( B. A. ) . The British Associa- 
tion devised in 1863 the system of 
" practical units ". The unit styled 
B.A. unit or ohm was fixed as the 
resistance of certain standard coils 
of German silver wire. 

Unit (Legal Ohm). The legal ohm 
is the resistance of a colunm of 
mercury of one square centimeter 
in section and six centimeters in 
length. One B.A. ohm = 9887 legal 
ohm. 

Unit of Work. Any known 
determinate quantity, by the con- 
stant repetition of which any other 
quantity of the same kind is 
measured. 

Units (C.G.S.). A system of purely 
theoretical units derived from the 
centimeter, gramme and second. 

Universal Chuck. A circular 
plat^ to screw on the mandrel of a 
lathe, to hold any small material to 
be turned or bored. 

University. An assemblage of 
colleges. 



Unpaved. Not paved with stone,, 
bricks, etc. 

Unroof. To strip off the roof of 
a house, etc. 

Unscorified. Not converted 
into dross. 

Unsealed. Said of a water-closet 
trap when there is a free passage of 
air through it, owing to there being 
a deficiency of water in the trap. 

Unseasoned. Said of wood not 
prepared or ready for use in building. 

Unsoiling. Stripping off the 
upper layer of mould. 

Unwrought. Not planed ; not 
machined. 

Uphand Hammer. A hammer 
used by a smith, lighter than a. 
"sledge". 

Uphers. Fir poles from twenty 
to forty feet long and from four to 
seven inches in diameter ; used for 
scaffolding, ladders, etc. 

Up-line. The line of a railway 
that leads up to the central station. 

Upper Bed. The upper surface 
of a stone or brick. 

Upright. A vertical post ; 
vertical ; an elevation. 

Upright. An * ' upright ' ' in brick- 
laying is a double battering wall. 

Upright Panel. In joinery, a. 
panel with the grain running 
vertically. 

Upset. Working up a thin bar of 
iron to make it thicker at any part. 

Upsets. Portions of timber iiL 
which the fibres have been injured 
by crushing, as in felling the tree, 
or in removing the logs to the point 
of shipment. 

Upstart. A term sometimes ap- 
plied to a "stool " (which see). 

Upstart. In Scotland, stone win- 
dow or door jambs set vertically, 
sometimes the full height of the 
opening, sometimes interrupted by 
inband or outband rybates in the 
top and bottom. 

Urban. Belonging to a city or 
town. 

Urinal. A street convenience in 
which to pass urine ; generally con- 
sists of several stalls. 

Ustulation. The operation of 
expelling one substance from another 
by heat ; as in smelting. 
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V. As a Roman numeral, V 
stands for five, and with a dash 
over it for five thousand. 

V Gutter. That of a V sec- 
tion. 

V Gutter. A gutter whose 
bearers are nailed to the sides or 
backs of the rafters. 

V Joint. A joint made by two 
adjoining edges being chamfered, 
which forms a V joint when placed 
together. 

V Joint Pointing, Weather 
Joint Pointing. That in which 
the mortar is filled in the joint, and 
finished off with a V shaped pro- 
jection on the lower side to throw 
off the wet. 

V Roof. That having two slopes 
inclining inwards in the shape of a 
V from two vertical side walls. 

Vacuum. Space empty, or de- 
void of all matter ; generally used 
in " pneumatics ". 

Vagina. The lower part of a 
*' terminus " in which the statue is 
apparently placed or inserted. 

Vair. In heraldry, a fur repre- 
sented by little bell-shaped pieces 
alternately of two colours. 

Valance. Drapery or hangings 
for a window, bedstead, etc. 

Vax de Travers Asphalt. 
That made from a rock saturated 
with bitumen found at Neuchatel, in 
Switzerland ; it is laid in two differ- 
ent ways, either in a powder com- 
pressed by ramming into a solid 
condition or by melting and spread- 
ing. 

Vale. A little trough or canal. 

Valley. The gutter or internal 
angle formed by two inclined sides 
of a roof ; called a " flank " in Scot- 
land. 

Valley Boards. Those fixed on 
the valley rafters for the lead gutter 
of the valley to rest on. 

Valley Gutter. One formed on 
the valley of a roof. 

Valley Ratter, Valley Piece. 
The rafter or ** timber " forming the 
valley in a roof ; sometimes called 
"flank". 



Valley Tile. A tile of V shape 
to fit the valley of a roof. 

Vallum. A rampart. 

Valvate. Having or resembling 
a valve. 

Valve. Any apparatus, lid or 
cover to close an aperture in a pipe. 
There are many forms for many 
purposes. 

Valve Closet. A mechanical 
arrangement consisting of a basin, 
which is provided with a close-fitting 
valve, underneath which is fixed a 
trap, generally a syphon or anti D 
trap. 

Valve Cock. A kind of sliding 
shutter put in motion by means of 
a screw ; generally used for wrought 
iron pipes. 

Val VED. Having or composed of 
valves ; anything which opens on 
hinges. 

Valve Seat. The flat or conical 
surface upon which a valve rests. 

Valve Traps or Flaps. Those 
fixed into the sides of sewers to 
receive the first length of pipe form- 
ing the drain ; used to prevent the 
return of anything from the sewer, 
as rats, etc. ; they are either made all 
of iron or earthenware with iron flaps. 

Valvlet. a little valve. 

Vanadinite. a mineral, vana- 
date of lead. 

Vandyke. To ornament by form- 
ing indentations. 

Vandyke Brown. An earthy 
mineral pigment of a dark brown 
colour ; durable in oil or water ; very 
useful in graining. 

Vandyking Piece. The piece of 
lead left after cutting out a stepped 
flashing. 

Vane, Wind Vane. A plate of 
metal with the points of the com- 
pass on it turning on a vertical 
spindle, moved by the action of the 
wind; sometimes in the form of a 
cock (weather-cock), placed on spires 
and other elevated positions to 
show the direction of the wind. 

Van-foss. In fortifications, a 
ditch on the outside of the counter- 
scarp. 
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Vanbhinc* Line. In perspec- 
tive, tlie interHection of the parallel 
of any original plane and the picture 
or drawing. 

Vani8Hin(} Point. In perspec- 
tive, the point to which all parallel 
lines in the same plane tend in the 
representation. 

Vannin(}. a rocking motion given 
to a shovel when removing the im- 
purities from tin ore. 

Vanquelinite. Chromate of copper 
and lead ; of various shades of green. 

Variation of Curvature. The 
change in a curve by which it becomes 
thicker or flatter in its different parts. 

Varnish. Consists of a solution 
of resin in either turpentine, oil or 
alcohol ; when applied, the oil dries 
and the other two solvents evapor- 
ate, in either case leaving a solid 
transp>arent film of resin over the sur- 
face varnished. Varnishes are classi- 
fied as " spiiit varnish," " turpentine 
varnish," "oil varnish" ot ''water 
varnish," according to the solvent 
used, and generally called by the 
name of the gum dissolved in them. 

Varnishing. The act of laying 
on vanush ; the work varnished. 

Varvicite. An ore of manganese. 

Vase. A vessel of various forms ; 
chiefly used as an ornament. 

Vase. The bell or naked form to 
which the foliage and volutes of the 
Corinthian and Composite capitals 
are applied. 

Vat. a square hollow place on 
the back of a calcining furnace, where 
tin ore is laid to dry. 

Vat. a large tank or cistern ; used 
for various purposes. 

Vatican. The palace of the Pope 
on the Vatican Hill in Rome. 

Vault. An arched roof of a cir- 
cular, elliptical or Gothic form, so 
constructed that the stones by their 
disposition support each other ; a 
chamber (especially underground) 
with an arched roof. 

Vault. A chamber underground 
for the repository of the dead. 

Vaultage. Vaulted work ; an 
arched cellar or chamber under- 
ground. 

Vaulted. Covered with a vault ; 
arched ; concave. 



Vaulting Shaft. A small column 
or pillar which supports the ribs of 
a vault ; they sometimes rise from 
the floor, corbel or the capital of a 
larger pillar ; a small turned pillar 
similar to a vaulting shaft has been 
lately introduced into shop fronts. 

Vaulty. Arched ; concave. 

Vaunt-Mure. In fortifications, a 
work raised in front of the main walL 

Vegetable Black. A superior 
kind of lampblack made from oil ; 
very light, good colour, free from 
grit ; raw linseed oil or turps keeps 
it from drying ; should therefore be 
used with driers, boiled oil and a 
little varnish. 

Vehicles. Are liquids capable 
of holding colouring matters or 
pigments in suspension, and dis- 
tributing them evenly over the 
surfaces to be treated ; they consist 
of water, oil or spirits of turpen- 
tine. 

Vein. To imitate the streaks or 
veins of marble in painting. 

Vein. A streak or wave of 
different colour appearing in wood, 
marble and other stones. 

Veins. In slates, are dark marks 
running through them along which 
they are very liable to split. 

Vein Stone. The rock or mineral 
material which accompanies or en- 
closes ores in veins. 

Vellar Cupola. A term apjdied 
(by Alberti) to a dome or spherical 
surface terminated by four or more 
walls. 

Velocimetbr. An apparatus for 
measuring the rate of speed of 
machinery. 

Velocities and Effects of 
Wind : — 



Characteristics. Miles 


Pressure 


per hour. 


per sq. ft. 
inlt>. 


Hardly Perceptible 


1 


0-009 


Just Perceptible . 


2 


0-020 


(Jentle Breeze 


5 


0-123 


Brisk Wind . 


10 


0-492 


Very Brisk Wind . 


20 


1-968 




25 


3-075 


High Wind ." '. 


35 


6-027 


Very High Wind . 


45 


9-963 


Storm . 


50 


12-300 


Great Storm . 


60 


17-715 


Hurricane . 


80 


31-490 


Great Hurricane . 


100 


49-200 
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Velocity. In dynamics, the ratio 
of the quantity of linear extension 
passed over in a certain time. 

Velocity of Motion op Moving 
Bodies (Peschel's Elements of 
Physics) : — 

Feet per second 



Rivers .... 3-4 

Rapid Stream ... 13 

Wind (ordinary) . . 10 

Storm . • . . 54 

Hurricane . . . 80-120 

Sound (through air) . 1,100 

Sound (through metal) . 12,000 

Air into vacuum . . 1,280 



Light . 
Electricity 



Miles per second. 
. 200,000 
. 576,000 



Veneer. A very thin piece of 
wood or marble of superior quality 
for ovetlaying or covering an inferior 
ground. 

Veneered Well. In staircasing, 
is when the string is reduced at the 
well hole to the required thickness 
and bent round a cylinder and glued 
and blocked. 

Veneering. The material, act or 
method of covering with veneer. 

Veneering Hammer. That used 
to work the superfluous glue out 
from beneath the veneer; it is 
sometimes made of a flat square of 
hard wood or iron, with a handle 
stuck in perpendicularly ; sometimes 
the tail of the ordinary hammer is 
used as a substitute. 

Venetian Blind. A blind for 
windows made of thin laths, tape, 
etc, 

Venetian Door. A door having 
side lights or narrow windows at 
the sides. 

Venetian Lake. A pigment made 
from cochineal. 

Venetian Red. A pigment 
obtained by heating sulphate of 
iron produced as a waste product 
of tin and copper works ; when pure 
it is known as " bright red ". 

Venetian Shutter. An external 
shutter consisting of a frame with 
small louvres. Same as Jalousie. 

Venetian Style op Archi- 
tecture. Is characterised by a com- 
bination of the Roman and Latin 
arch with the Greek order. 

Venetian Window. That formed 



with three openings separated by 
slender piers, or by boxings in a 
Venetian sash frame, the centre 
opening being larger than the side 
ones. 

Venice Turpentine. That 

obtained from the larch tree ; 
grown principally in the mountain 
valleys between France and Savoy. 

Venice White. A white pigment 
composed of white lead and sulphate 
of baryta in equal proportions. 

Vent. A hole or passage for air 
or other fluid to escape. 

Vent. In Scotland, a flue. 

Vent. The flue or funnel of a 
chimney ; a conduit for carrying off' 
anything offensive. 

Vent Linings. Earthenware 
pipes used for lining flues in stone 
walls. 

Ventiduct. A passage or pipe 
for the introduction of fresh air to 
an apartment. 

Ventilate. To supply with a 
free passage for air. 

Ventilating Grate. That con- 
structed so as to admit warm air 
into the room. 

Ventilating Slip. A narrow 
piece of wood ploughed and tongued 
in the sill of a sash frame, so that 
when the sash is raised the venti- 
lation comes through the space 
between the meeting rails. 

Ventilation. The act of venti- 
lating ; a free passage for fresh air. 

Ventilator. A contrivance of 
various forms, for drawing off" foul 
air and introducing a supply of 
fresh pure air. 

Venturine. a powder made of 
fine gold which is strewed upon the 
first layer of varnishing laid in 
japanning. 

VERANDAH. A covered passage 
or open portico formed by extend- 
ing a sloping roof from an external 
wall of the main building. 

Verd Antique. A mottled green 
serpentine marble ; a green por- 
phyry used as marble ; a green in- 
crustation on ancient coins, brass 
or copper. 

Verdigris. Acetate of copper, 
which furnishes a green pigment 
durable in oil or varnish but not in 
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water; dries rapidly; a dangerous 
pigment to use. 

Verditbr. a blue or green pig- 
ment produced from a sulphate or 
nitrate of copper. 

Vbrditure. The faintest and 
palest green. 

Verdoy. In heraldry, a border 
charged with leaves, fruit, etc. 

Verge. A small ornamental shaft 
in Gothic architecture. 

Verge Board. Same as Barge 
Board. 

Verge Tile. A wide tile to bond 
in with ordinary tiles at the verge 
instead of using half tiles. 

Vbrmiculated Work. Rustic 
work wrought so as to give it the 
appearance of having been eaten 
into by worms. 

Vermiculated Work. That used 
in large base stones, the face being 
first chiselled, and afterwards large 
deep holes are picked out, no mark 
of the tool being left. 

Vbrmiculation. a checkering 
in masonry giving it the appearance 
of having been worm-eaten. 

Vermilion. Sulphide of mer- 
cury, used as a red pigment ; found 
in a natural state, the best being 
obtained from China. Vermilion 
if pure is very durable, but if 
adulterated with red lead, etc., it 
will not weather. 

Vernier. A graduated scale 
which subdivides the smallest 
divisions on a straight or circular 
scale. 

Verona Yellow. A pig;ment 
produced from oxychlorides of lead. 

Versed Sine of an Arc. A 
straight line drawn from the middle 
of the chord of an arc perpendicular 
to that chord and meeting the cir- 
cumference within the arc. 

Vbrst. a Russian measure of 
length containing 3,500 feet. 

Vert. In heraldry, a green 
colour. 

Vertex. The top or the ter- 
mination of anything finishing in a 
point. 

Vertex of a Cone. The point 
or its apex. 

Vertex of a Curve. The ex- 
tremity of the axis or diameter, or 



the point where the diameter meets 
the curve. 

Vertex of a Pyramid. The 
point or its apex. 

Vertical. Perpendicular to the 
plane of the horizon ; upright. 

Vertical Angles. The opposite 
ones, made by two straight lines 
cutting each other. 

Vertical Damp Course. That 
when the ground outside a wall is 
higher than the wall plate inside, 
the, damp course is then taken up 
the face of the wall to the level of 
the ground or just above it. 

Vertical Line. That perpen- 
dicular to a horizontal line or plane. 

Vertical Plane. One whose 
surface is perpendicular to the 
horizon, or a horizontal or level 
line. 

Vertical Plane. In the ** conic 
sections," a plane passing through 
the vertex and axis of a cone. 

Verve. A sculptured ram's 
head. 

Vesica Piscis. A pointed oval 
figure formed by two equal circles, 
the centre of one on the circumfer- 
ence of the other ; a form given to 
panels, etc., in medifieval work. 

Vestibule. Any lobby, porch, 
hall or antechamber through which 
a building or house is entered. 

Vestibule Screen. A screen 
across a ** vestibule," the upper part 
generally being chiefly of glass. 

Vestibulum. Part of the 
andronitis of a Greek house. 

Vestment. A set of hangings 
for an altar ; generally applied to 
the robes of the priest or clergy- 
man. 

Vestry. A room appendent to a 
church, in which the clerical vest- 
ments and sacred utensils are kept. 

Via. Roman term for a road. 

Viaduct. A construction of 
arches to carry a road or a railway 
over low ground. 

ViAMETER. An instrument for 
measuring distances in travelling. 
Same as Odometer. 

ViARiAN. Pertaining to roads. 

Vibrate. To quiver, to tremble, 
as machinery in motion ; to measure 
by oscillating. 
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Vibration. The act of vibrat- 
ing or trembling. 

Vicarage, 'fiie official residence 
of a vicar. 

Vice, Vise. Ancient term for a 
spiral or winding staircase. 

Vice. A contrivance of wood or 
iron with a strong screw for hold- 
ing material while being operated 
on. 

Victoria Floors. Floors having 
two thicknesses of boards. 

Victoria Stone. An artificial 
stone consisting of washed fine 
powdered granite or Portland 
cement, and hardened by immer- 
sion in silicate of soda. 

Vienna Green. A pigment pro- 
duced from arsenites of copper; it 
is highly poisonous. 

Vignette. An ornament formed 
by a winding stem with leaves and 
tendrils. 

ViHARA. A Buddhist temple or 
monastic establishment. 

Villa. A suburban residence ; 
formerly, among the Romans, a farm 
or country house. 

Villa Rustica. Formerly, a taste- 
fully designed country residence. 

Villa Urbana. Among the 
Romans, a villa residence with its 
interior similar to that of a town 
house. 

Vinery. A house or an erection 
for supporting vines and exposing 
them to artificial heat. 

ViRRiL. In Scotland, a ferule. 

Virtual Slope. The slope of the 
plane of saturation, or in the case of 
an imprisoned body of water, the 
hydraulic gradient between the 
collecting ground and the outlet. 

Virtual Velocity. That which 
a body in equilibrium would actually 
Acquire during its first motion in case 
of the equilibrium being disturbed. 

Viscountess. A slate eighteen 
by ten inches. 

Vise. A spiral staircase with a 
solid newel. 

Vista. Trees, etc., forming an 
avenue ; the view through an 
avenue. 

Visual Line or Ray. A line or 
ray of light supposed to come from 
a point of the object to the eye. 



Visual Point. In perspective, a 
point in the horizontal line in which 
the visual rays unite. 

Vis Viva. Of a body, is its mass 
multiplied by the square of its ve- 
locity. 

Vitreo-Electric. Containing or 
exhibiting positive electricity, or 
that which is excited by rubbing 
glass. 

Vitreous. Obtained from glass ; 
consisting or resembling glass. 

ViTRiFiABLE. Capable of being 
converted into glass by heat and 
fusion. 

Vitrification. The hardening 
of argillaceous stones by heat. 

Vitrification. The act or process 
or operation of converting into glass 
by heat. 

Vitrified. Converted into glass. 

Vitrified Fort. An ancient en- 
closure on various hill crests in Scot- 
land, the walls of which were more 
or less vitrified. 

ViTRiFORM. Having the form of 
or resembling glass. 

Vitrify. To convert into glass by 
fusion ; to become glass by fusion. 

Vitriol. Sulphuric acid, i.e., oil 
of vitriol. 

ViTRioLATE. To convert into a 
vitriol or sulphate. 

Vitriolic Acid. Sulphuric acid. 

ViTRUviAN Scroll. An ornament 
consisting of a series of continuous 
scrolls; named after Vitruvius, a 
Roman architect. 

ViviANiTE. Phosphate of iron of 
various shades of blue and green. 

Vivo. The shaft of a column. 

Void. Any large opening such as 
an archway on a wall or an inner 
court on a plan. 

Voider. In heraldry, one of the 
ordinaries, whose figure is similar to 
that of the flanch. 

Volant. In heraldry, represented 
as flying. 

Volatile or Essential Oils. Are 
generally colourless at first but be- 
come darker, thicker and eventually 
are converted into a kind of resin 
upon exposure to the air and light ; 
generally produced by distillation, 
and retains an odour resembling the 
plant from which they are produced. 
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Volt. The unit of electro-motive 
force. One **volt" will force one 
** ampere " of current through one 
**ohm" of resistance. 

Volt. The practical unit of 
electrical pressure. It will caui»e a 
current of one amptre to flow 
through a conductor of one ohm re- 
sistance, giving to it (the current) the 
power, equal to one watt, of doing 
work to the amount of one joule per 
second. 

Voltage. Electrical pressure, 
electro-motive force (E.M.F.) or po- 
tential difference. It is that which 
moves or forces a current through a 
conductor. It is analogous to ** head " 
of water, which forces a current of 
water through a pipe. Current 
cannot flow without voltage. 

Voltaic Apparatus. An appa- 
ratus for accumulating voltaic or 
galvanic electricity. 

Voltaic Battery. Voltaic ap- 
paratus of considerable size. 

Voltaic Electricity. That 
evolved by voltaic apparatus. 

Voltaism. That branch of 
electrical science which has its 
source in the chemical action be- 
tween metals and different liquids. 



Voltameter. An apparatus by 
which current is sometimes measured. 
The action is electrolytic ; a certain 
weight of metal (copper or silver) is- 
deposited which is directly pro- 
portional to the current and to the 
time taken in each measurement. 

Volute. The characteristic orna- 
ment of the Ionic capital, formed by 
a kind of spiral scroll ; the small circle 
in which it terminates is called the 
eye of the volute. The Ionic volutes 
differ essentially from those in the 
Corinthian and Composite capitals 
which are continuations of the 
helices or stalks. 

VoLUTED. Having a volute or 
spiral scroll. 

Vomitory. A principal entrance 
of a large building. 

VoRANT. In heraldry, the re- 

Sresentation of a fish devouring any 
ve animal. 

VoussoiRS, Arch Bricks. A term 
applied to the wedge-shaped stones 
or bricks (but not to the keystone) 
used in building arches over windows, 
door openings, etc. 

Vulcanite or Vulcanised India- 
RuBBER. A compound of indiarubber 
and a large proportion of sulphur. 



W. 



Wackb. a rock of a greyish- 
green colour, nearly allied to basalt. 

Wad, Wadd. Aji earthy oxide of 
manganese. 

Wafer. A small plug or thin 
disc of wood placed over the head 
of a screw (which has previously 
been sunk below the surface) ; used 
to conceal the head of the screw ; 
frequently the ** wafer" is in the 
form of a small patera. 

Wagon-Headed Ceiling. A 
cylindrical ceiling. 

Wainscot. A term now almost 
exclusively applied to oak; cut 
principally from Russian logs; in 
conversion, it is cut at an angle with 
the medullary rays to show the 
"figure," "flower," "dash," or 
sectional plates of the medullary 
rays ; generally used for high-class 



joinery, it being free from knots^ 
straight in grain and easily worked. 

Wainscot or Dutch Wainscot. 
A term applied to oak imported 
from Holland and Riga in semicir- 
cular logs. 

Wainscot. Wood panelling 
fixed roimd the walls of an apart- 
ment; so called from its being- 
generally and originally made of 
wainscot oak. 

Wainscotting. Wooden panel- 
ling round the walls of an apart- 
ment; the materials for same. 

Wainscot Varnish. Consists of 
a gum anime, clarified oil, litharge, 
sugar of lead and copperas, boiled 
together till strongly stringy and 
then mixed with turpentine. 

Wair. Formerly, a piece of plank 
six feet long and twelve inches wide. 
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Walhalla. An architectural 
monument, especially that near 
Ratisbon, consecrated to the 
memory of illustrious men of 
Germany. 

Waling. A horizontal plank 
placed across the middle of each 
row of poling boards in narrow 
excavations or in a cofferdam to 
support sheet piles. 

Wall. A structure of stones, 
bricks or other material. 

Walled. Enclosed or fortified 
with a wall. 

Waller, Wall Mason. One who 
builds stone walls ; the rougher the 
stones the more skill is required in 
constructing the walls. 

Wallbritb. a variety of clay. 

Wall Hangings. Wallpaper or 
other material fixed to walls for 
decoration. 

Wall Hold. In Scotland, a wall 
plate ; also used in the same sense 
as bearing. 

Wall Hook. A large iron nail 
with a flat head on one side ; used 
for securing sheet lead to a wall ; 
Also a large nail with a hook to 
secure a pipe to a wall. 

Walling. A term generally ap- 
plied to walls built of stone ; there 
Are three modes of building or bond- 
ing, viz.^ random rubble, coursed 
rubble, square or irregular snecked 
rubble and coursed and irregular 
■ashlar. 

Wall Linings. Those covering 
the surface of walls. 

Wall Paper. A paper, of differ- 
ent qualities, for covering walls of 
Apartments. 

Wall Piece. A flat piece of 
timber placed up against a wall into 
which the heads of the shores 
thrust. 

Wall Plate, Trabs Plate. A 
general term applied to almost all 
horizontal timbers laid upon walls 
to receive other timbers, as the ends 
of joists, rafters, etc. 

Wall Spring. A spring of water 
issuing from stratified rocks. 

Wall String. In staircasing, 
the string placed against the wall 
{and plugged to it) into which the 
treads and risers are housed. 



Wall Tie. A kind of wrought 
or cast iron strap; used for tying 
hollow walls together. 

Walnut. A wood of a greyish- 
brown colour, with black-brown 
pores ; frequently beautifully 
figured ; easily worked, but liable 
to warp ; frequently used for high- 
class joinery. 

Wandering Heart. In timber, 
is when the heart, instead of run- 
ning straight through the log, 
travels first to one side and then to 
the other, which can easily be seen 
by the grain of the wood. 

Wanes. The flattened or 
rounded angles of timber showing 
the bark after being converted. 

Waney Edges. A term applied 
to timber, or its edges, having 
"wanes ". 

Waney Timber. Logs not per- 
fectly square, owing to its being 
cut too large for the size of the tree, 
thus leaving the bark (" wanes ") on 
its corners. 

Want. The quantity an irregular 
figure wants to make up a rect- 
angle, etc. 

Ward. A division or apartment 
of a hospital. 

Ward File, Warding File. A 
very small thin file used in making 
or fitting keys. 

Ward Locks. Those having 
projecting pieces of metal termed 
** wards" which are fixed in the 
interior of the lock, which can only 
be opened by a key shaped to work 
clear of the " wards ". The term 
** wards " is also applied to the pro- 
jections and indentations of the 
key itself. 

Wardrobe Lock. A lock having 
a small spring latch in addition to 
the bolt. 

Wards. Circular plates in a 
lock which hinder the action of 
any key but the one fitted to it. 

Warehouse Hung Door. A 
method of hanging a door that has 
to be constantly kept open ; the 
door is hung to the frame so that 
when open an unbroken surface is 
presented by the door and frame, 
giving it the appearance of a lobby 
enclosure. 
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Warm Colours. Those which 
have yellow or yellow and red for 
their basis. 

Warming Stone. A stone dug 
in Cornwall, which retains heat a 
great while. 

Warning Pipe. A term .some- 
times applied to the pipe which 
discharges the overflow from a 
cistern. Same as ** overflow pipe ". 

Warp. Timber is said to 
** warp "or to be "warped" when 
it has altered from its original form, 
generally through seasoning, etc. 

Warped. Said of timber bent 
from its original form by the atmos- 
phere ; all timber, however dry it 
may be, ** warps" more or less. 

Wash. A thin coat of colour. 

Wash Board. Formerly applied 
to a skirting round a room; the 
Scotch term for a skirting. 

Washed Bricks. Those made 
from clay which has been through 
the process of washing. 

Washed Joint. In plumbing, is 
when a wiped joint has a dirty 
appearance ; it is wiped with a wet 
sponge, or a tallow candle is rubbed 
over it while the joint is hot and 
the grease wiped oft* with a clean rag. 

Washed Sand. That which has 
been washed to free it from im- 
purities. 

Washed Stocks. A term ap- 
plied to the commonest malms used 
for ordinary building. 

Washer. A small thin disc of 
iron, or other metal or material, 
pierced in the centre for the passage 
of a screw or bolt ; used to prevent 
the screw or bolt from sinking into 
the material when screwed up, thus 
preventing injury. 

Washer. A brass socket at the 
bottom of a basin or cistern for 
fixing a plug or waste pipe to. 

Washer. A ring of leather or 
india-rubber, etc., for making a joint 
tight. 

Wash Out Closet, Wash Down 
Closet. That consisting of a basin 
and trap usually constructed in one 
piece and provided with a venti- 
lating arm, the excreta being col- 
lected in the basin and driven out 
into the trap by the ** flush ". 



Waste. To roughly reduce a 
stone to the required form and. 
dimensions. 

Waste. A short piece of brass 
tube with a washer for fixing a 
standing waste pipe to. 

Waste Gate. A gate to let the 
water out of a pond when not 
wanted. 

Waste Pipe. The pipe through 
which a bath, lavatory basin or 
sink discharges refuse fluids; they 
either discharge their contents 
directly into the house drain or inta 
the soil pipe. 

Waste Preventor, Water 
Waste Preventor. A small 
cistern in a water-closet which 
empties itself when the action is 
started. 

Waste Weir. An overfall or 
weir for the superfluous water of a 
reservoir or canal. 

Wasting. Same as Scapple. 

Water Bar. A metal tongue in 
the bottom of a wood sill to pre- 
vent the water finding its way 
through it and the stone sill 
beneath. 

Water Bar. A contrivance of a 
more or less complicated form, for 
preventing the draught and water 
finding its way through the sill of a 
French casement. 

Water Battery. A voltaic 
battery in which water is used to 
excite electric action. 

Water Bellows. A machine for 
blowing air into a furnace by means 
of a column of water. 

Water Butt. A large cask to 
collect rain-water. 

Water Cart. A cart with a. 
tank or a large cask of water for 
watering roads. 

Water Cement. Hydraulic 
cement, i.e., cement which hardens 
beneath water. 

Water-Closet. That in which 
the discharges are carried off by 
water ; a privy ; generally termed 
aW.C. 

Water Drainage. The drain- 
age off of water. 

Water Engine. An engine to 
raise water. 

Water Gas. An illuminating 
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gas generated by making steam pass 
over burning carbon. 

Water Gauge. An instrument 
for measuring the depth or quantity 
of water in a boiler, etc. 

Water Gilding. The gilding 
of metallic surfaces by covering 
them with a thin coating of amalgam 
of gold, and then volatilising the 
mercury by heat. 

Water Glass. A solution of 
43ilicate of soda. 

Water Hammer. The hammer- 
ing noise heard in water pipes, 
caused by the water in a vacuum, 
which, not being supported as in air, 
falls against the side of the pipe 
with a sharp rap. 

Water Joint Hinge. A hook 
and eye hinge with a cap over the 
hook to keep out water. 

Water Jointing. A slight ridge 
left at the ends of each stone in a 
cornice to prevent the rain entering 
the joint, " water joint " ; hence the 
term water jointing. 

Water Joints. See Saddled 
Joints. 

Water Level. The level formed 
by the surface of water ; a levelling 
instrument in which water is em- 
ployed. 

Water Limes. Those possessing 
the property (more or less) of setting 
under water. 

Water Lock. Same as Water 
Seal. 

Water Meter. An instrument 
or meter to measure the water that 
passes or is consumed. 

Water Mill. A mill whose 
machinery is moved by water. 

Water of Cistonage. Water 
drawn from a stratum over and 
above the quantity annually ab- 
sorbed, thus gradually exhausting 
the underground store. 

Water Poise. A hydrometer or 
instrument for ascertaining the 
specific gravity of liquids. 

Water Power. The mechanical 
power or action of water. 

Water Ram, Water Engine. A 
hydraulic ram or machine for 
raising water. 

Water Seal. The stationary! 



water in a trap, through which 
liquids can but air cannot pass un- 
less forced. 

Water Seasoning. Of timber, 
consists of totally immersing it and 
securing it under water, as soon as 
cut, for about a fortnight, to remove 
the sap ; after which it must be 
carefully dried. 

Water Spout. A **gargoyle"; 
a rain-water pipe. 

Water Table. Any horizontal 
set-off in a wall sloped on the top 
to throw off the water. 

Water Table. A string course 
moulding or other projection in the 
wall of a building to throw off the 
water. 

Water Tank. A cistern for 
holding water. 

Water Thermometer. An in- 
strument for ascertaining the precise 
degree of cold at which water ceases 
to be condensed. 

WATEEt-TiGHT. Secure, to retain, 
or not to admit water. 

Water Varnish. Consists of 
mixing ordinary water of ammonia 
with water, gum arabic and pale or 
white shellac, which produces a 
light-coloured varnish. Ordinary 
water varnish consists of mixing 
borax, shellac and gum arabic with 
water, or it may consist of lac dis- 
solved in hot water with as much 
borax, potash or sodas as will dis- 
solve the lac, the solution making 
a washable varnish. 

Water Way. The aperture 
through which the water flows in 
a stop-cock. 

Water Wheel. A wheel moved 
by water ; an engine for raising 
water in large quantities. 

Water Wings. Walls erected 
on the banks of rivers next and 
adjoining the piers of bridges, to 
secure the foundations from the 
action of the current ; also called 
**wing walls" 

Water Works. Hydraulic 

machines or engines for raising 
water ; forming reservoirs, foun- 
tains, etc. 

Watt. The units of electrical 
power represented by one volt 
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multiplied by one ampere. The 
unit of electrical power, etc., is 
symbolised as follows : — 

Curreut or Ampere . C. 

Electric motive force or 

volt .... E.M.F. 

Resistance or ohm . . R. 

Quantity or coulomb . . Q. 

Capacity or ferad . . R. 

Energy or joule . . . W. 

Power or watt ... P. 

Watt Hour. The practical unit 
of electrical work (or power con- 
sumed) = 1 ampere x 1 volt x 
1 hour. 1,000 watt hours is called 
Board of Trade unit. 

Watt Meter. An apparatus for 
measuring electrical power in watts 
or kilo, watts (a kilo, watt equals 
1,000 watts). 

Waved. In heraldry, an indented 
outline in the form of waves. 

Waved Mouldings. Those con- 
sisting of rounds and hollows united 
without forming angles. 

Waver. A sapling or young 
timber tree. 

Weather. A term applied to 
the durability of stone, slates, etc., 
under exposure to the weather. 

Weather Board. A narrow 
sloping board fixed to the bottom 
rail of a door to keep the rain from 
driving in. 

Weather Boarding. Boards 
nailed slightly lapping one over the 
other ; the boards are generally 
** feather edged ". 

Weather Cock. A vane in the 
form of a cock, to show the direction 
of the wind. 

Weathered. Applied to rocks 
when the surfaces are altered in 
colour or their edges rounded off 
by exposure to the weather. 

Weathered. Stones, etc., are 
said to be weathered when decayed 
by the action of the weather. 

Weathered. A window sill, 
coping, plinth, etc., is said to be 
** weathered" when bevelled to 
allow the rain to run off; sloped 
to throw off water. 

Weathering. The giving of in- 
clination, slope or bevel to a surface 
to throw off wet ; the action of the 
weather in altering or decaying 
stones, etc. 



Weathering Tiling. Vertical 
tiling against a wall. 

Weather Moulding. A label, 
dripstone, canopy or moulding over 
a door or window, sloped to throw 
off wet from the parts beneath. 

Weather Shakes. In timber, 
are clefts, cracks or shakes which 
form after the tree has been felled, 
and are due to shrinkage in. 
seasoning. 

Weather Slating'. Vertical 
slating against a wall, as the side 
of a house exposed to the weather. 

Web. Of a girder, the centra 
part which connects the two flanges. 

Web. In T iron the part at right 
angles to the cross piece or flange. 

Wedge. A piece of wood or 
metal of ^ shape ; used for various 
purposes. 

Wedge. In geometry, a solid of 
five sides, viz., a rectangular base, 
two rhomboidal sides meeting in an. 
edge, and two triangular ends. 

Weep Holes or Weeping Pipes. 
Small holes or pipes left in retaining- 
walls to allow water to escape. 

Weeper. The term applied to- 
the water-distributing or sparge 
pipes for flushing urinal stalls. 

Weepers or Mourners. A term 
applied to statues in the attitude of 
mourning. 

Weighing House. A building^ 
furnished with machines for weigh- 
ing goods ; a contrivance called & 
weigh-bric^e is generally fixed out- 
side the building for weighing carts, 
and their contents. 

Weight. In commerce, denotes 
a body of given dimensions used as. 
a standard of comparison for all 
others. 

Weight. In mechanics, a 

quantity determined by the bal- 
ance ; the body moved as distinct 
from the moving force. 

Weight. Of stone, has frequently 
to be considered in building ; heavy 
stones are best adapted for marine 
engineering works, etc., whilst light 
stones are best adapted for arches 
or similar work. 

Weight of Resistance. The 
force which is required to move or 
resist 
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Weight of Timber. The average 
(different weights of timber per cubic 
foot are as follows (approximate) : — 





Lb. 


American Oak 


. 45 


Spanish Mahogany 


. 66 


Ash . . . 


. 52 


Beech . 


. 53 


Cedar . 


. 35 


Ebony . 


. 63 


Yellow Pine . 


. 26 


Pitch Pine . 


. 45 


Fir (Memel) . 
Poplar . 


. 37 


. 24 


Teak . 


. 47 


Walnut. 


. 41 


Willow . 


. 34 


Jarrah . 


. 51 


Maple . 


. 47 


English Oak . 


. 53 


Honduras Mahogany 


. 42 


Birch . 


. 42 


Box . . . 


. 57 


Chestnut . 


. 37 


Elm . 


. 42 


Red Pine 


. 40 


Fir . . . 


. 33 


I^rch . 


. 33 


Sycamore 


. 38 


Yew . . . 


. 47 


Black Walnut . 


. 60 


Alder . 


. 35 


Lignum Vitae 


. 80 



Weight Slates, Ton Slates. 
Those sold by the ton. 

Weir. A dam to stop and raise 
water for conducting it to a mill, 
reservoir, etc. 

Welch or Undeepitch Groins. 
Those formed by the intersection 
of two cylindrical vaults, one of 
which is of less height than the 
other. 

Weld. To join two pieces of iron 
or steel together by hammering it 
when heated almost to fusion. 

Wbldability. The power of some 
metals of adhering firmly to portions 
of the same or to other metals when 
raised to a high temperature and 
hammered together. 

Welding. The act or process by 
which two pieces of metal are joined 
together with the aid of heat. 

Welding Heat. The heat neces- 
sary for welding, or the heat to which 
the material is raised. 

Well. A pit or cylindrical hole 
sunk into the earth to reach a supply 
of water ; the sides are generally 
walled to prevent the earth caving 



in. When wells are bored they 
are termed ** artesian wells". 

Well or Well Hole. In stair- 
casing, the central open space left in 
a staircase between the progressive 
and retrogressive flights; also ap- 
plied to the space or hole left for 
the stairs. 

Well Collared. Said of large 
knots when they are firmly united 
to the surrounding timber. 

Well Drain. A drain like a well 
or pit to discharge the water of wet 
land. 

Wellingtonia. Sequoia wood, 
or red wood. 

Well Sinking. The act, method, 
or process of digging or boring wells. 

Well Spring. A source of con- 
tinual supply. 

Well Staircase. A staircase 
having a well in the centre, ^.e., 
between the progressive and retro- 
gressive flights ; a spiral staircase. 

Well Water. That flowing or 
drawn from a well fed by subter- 



raneous springs. 
Weslh Arch. 
square-headed arch. 



A very small 



^ 7 



Welsh Groin. Same as Welch 
Groin. 

Welsh Iron. Such as Ystalyf era, 
Gadlys, Blaenavon, Pentyrach,. is 
produced from lean ores, and is 
frequently mixed with Cumberland, 
Spanish and other haematite ores. 

Welsh Lumps. A kind of fire- 
brick made in Wales, similar to 
Windsor bricks. 

Welsh Rags. A kind of Welsh 
slate. 

Welt. In plumbing, a seam 
formed by dressing over the edges 
of lead. 

Welt, Double. Two edges of 
lead turned up and folded one over 
the other and then flattened down. 

Welted Edge. A lead welt 
formed on or over a square edge. 
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Welt Joint. In lead laying, is 
when the edges of the sheets are 
turned up against each other and 
dressed over flat ; also called a 
seam. 

Welt, Sinolb. The edge of the 
lead turned back about one and a 
quarter inch to cover nailing. 

Westwood Down. A kind of 
superior bath stone free from vents 
and defects ; can be (juarried in large 
and sound blocks. 

Wet Process. In making arti- 
ficial cement, consists of the in- 
gredients of the cement being mixed 
with a large body of water and after- 
wards dried, burned and ground ; in 
Germany the ingredients are mixed 
dry. 

Wet Puddling or Pio Boilino. 
The modem process in which grey, 
unrefined pig iron is converted 
direct; the bed of a reverberatory 
furnace is lined with broken slag, 
cinder, etc., fused together, and 
having a layer of soft red haematite 
or puddler's mine on the top of it. 

Wet Rot. The decay of timber 
when saturated with water ; it occurs 
in the growing timber, and in situa- 
tions, when felled, where it may be- 
come saturated. 

Wetted Perimeter. That 

portion of the circumference of a 
sewer which is under water at any 
given moment. 

Wharf. A wall or embankment 
formed on the side of a harbour, 
river, canal, etc. 

Wheel. A circular frame with 
spokes, or a solid circular piece of 
wood or metal turning on an axis. 

Wheel and Axle. One of the 
mechanical powers, consisting of an 
axle to which a wheel concentric with 
it is attached. 

Wheel-Barrow. An implement 
for conveying and removing earth, 
etc. 

Wheel Cutting. The branch of 
mechanics which comprehends the 
modes of cutting teeth or cogs in 
wheels. 

Wheeling Step or Wheel Step. 
In Scotland a winder. 

Wheel-Race. The place in which 
a water-wheel is placed. 



Wheel Window. A circular 
window in Gothic architecture, with 
radiating mullions resembling the 
disp>osition of the spokes of a wheel. 
Same as Catherine -Wheel. 

Wheel Work. A combination 
of wheels, in which motion is con- 
veyed from the axis of one to an- 
other by means of teeth or cogs round 
their circumference. 

Whetstone. A stone of fine 
quality used for sharpening edged 
instruments by friction. 

Whetstone Slate, Whet Slate. 
A variety of slate used for sharpen- 
ing iron instruments. 

Whim. A windlass or large 
capstan ; used in mining ; usually 
worked by horse -power. 

Whinstone. The term by which 
the marl of the lower greensand is 
distinguished in Western Sussex. 

Whinstone. Applied to balsamic 
rocks, or to any kind of dark- 
coloured, hard, unstratified rock 
which resists the pick. 

Whip and Pulley Wheel. An 
iron pulley, about twelve inches in 
diameter, set in a slight iron frame, 
and used for raising weights by- 
hand. 

Whip Saw. A saw usually set in 
a frame for dividing timber length- 
wise; usually worked by two per- 
sons. 

Whispering Gallery or Dobie. 
A corridor, balcony or gallery in a 
dome or cupola, in which whispers 
are conveyed to a great distance. 

Whitbbd. The second layer or 
bed of Portland stone; it has a 
fine even grain, and is considered 
one of the best building stones 
found. 

Whitbed Roach. The first layer 
or bed of Portland stone; consist- 
ing of a conglomerate of fossils; 
weathers well. 

Whitby Cement. A natural 
cement made by burning nodules; 
found in geological formations ; sets 
rapidly, but attains no great ulti- 
mate strength. 

Whitby's, Mulgravb's or Atkin- 
son's Cement. Is made from the 
septaria of the Whitby shale beds 
of the lias formations in Yorkshire. 
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White Cast Iron. Is produced 
from forge pigs, very hard, brittle, 
of a silvery hue, and contains very 
little free carbon ; it can be con- 
verted into grey cast iron by melting 
and slowly cooling it. 

White Coburg Varnish. Is of 
a very pale colour, dries in about 
ten hours, and in a few days is hard 
enough to polish. 

White Copper. An alloy of 
copper, nickel and zinc ; German 
silver. 

White Brass. A term applied 
to various alloys used for bearings 
intended to work smooth ; one alloy 
consists of three parts copper to 
ninety of tin. 

White Deal, White Fir, 
Spruce. Is found in England, 
North America, Norway and many 
parts of North Europe ; deficient in 
strength and durability ; the foreign 
spruce is imported in planks, deals 
or battens ; white deal logs are 
seldom imported. Baltic spruce 
from Norway chiefly arrives in 
match boarding and flooring boards. 

White Deals. Those cut from 
spruce ; imported in deals nine 
inches wide and from two to four 
inches thick. 

White Distemper. A mixture 
of whiting and size. 

White Hard Spirit Varnish. 
Consists of dissolving gum sandarach 
in spirits of wine ; when the solution 
is complete, pale turpentine is 
added, the whole being well shaken 
together. 

White Heat. That degree of 
heat at which a body becomes 
white. 

White Iron. A term applied to 
iron that has been tinned. 

White Land. That having a 
tough clayey soil, of a whitish hue 
when dry. 

White Lead. Carbonate of lead ; 
used as a white pigment. The 
names given to pure white lead 
prepared in different ways are : 
French, Roman, London, Notting- 
ham, Newcastle or Krems or Vienna 
white. 

White Limed. Whitewashed or 
plastered with lime. 



White Manganese. Carbonate 
of manganese. 

Whitening or Whiting. A 
mixture of whiting and size ; used 
for internal work, such as ceilings, 
etc. 

White Oak {Quercus alba). Is 
also called American oak or pasture 
oak ; so called from the white colour 
of its bark ; it is of a pale reddish- 
brown colour, Straighter and coarser 
in grain than English oak, but not 
so strong or durable ; imported in 
logs from twenty-five to forty feet 
long, also in planks from two to 
six or ten inches thick. 

White Pyrites. A sulphuret of 
iron, of a pale bronze yellow colour. 

Whitesmith. A tinsmith. 

White Stone. A granite 
abounding in white feldspar. 

White Vitriol. A white sul- 
phate of zinc. 

Whitewash. A mixture of any 
common fat lime with water ; used 
for ** white liming". 

White WOOD. An American 
wood of a greenish-white appear- 
ance; soft, even grained; works 
easily ; liable to warp if wetted. 

Whiting. Is made by grinding 
white chalk to a fine powder. 

Whiting, Paris White or 
Spanish White. Is merely pre- 
pared chalk. 

Whole Deals. Those two 
inches or more in thickness. 

Whole Timber. A term some- 
times applied to timber from 9x9 
to 15 X 15 inches square. 

Wicket. A small door formed 
in a larger one to admit of entrance 
and exit without opening the larger 
door or gate. 

WiLLEMiTB. A silicate of zinc. 

WiLLESDEN Canvas. Is made in 
a similar way to the paper, and can 
be used with advantage in place of 
the ordinary canvas. 

WiLLESDEN Fabrics. Are vege- 
table substances treated with 
certain compounds of copper and 
ammonia, the effect of which is to 
coat and impregnate them with 
cupro-cellulose, a varnish-like sub- 
stance which protects the surfaces 
and adds strength to the fibres by 
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cementing them together which 
enables it to resist the weather and 
render it less liable to catch fire. 

WniLBSDBN Welded Papers. 
Are of different classes, all made 
in brown and neutral green colour ; 
it consists of several thicknesses 
(plys) of paper formed into a com- 
pact sheet or thickness while still 
gelatinised by the action of cupro- 
ammonia solution. The paper 
marked W.P.G.2 is adapted for 
internal work, lining under slates, 
damp walls, etc. ; that marked 
W.P.G.4 is weather-proof, does not 
easily catch fire, bad conductor of 
heat, does not require painting, 
free from condensation, adapted for 
outside work. 

WrLLBSDBN Unwblded Papbr. 
Is generally used for packing pur- 
poses. 

Win. a term used by miners, 
meaning to dig out or obtain. 

Winch. A windlass ; a small 
crab ; the crank or handle by which 
the axis of a revolving machine is 
turned. 

Winch. The gearing by which 
the ram is hoisted for driving a pile. 

Wind Beam. A timber laid 
diagonally under the rafters of a 
long roof, from the foot of one truss 
to the head of another to form a 
strut to prevent the roof racking 
with the wind ; an obsolete term 
for a ** collar beam ". 

Wind Braces. Same as Wind 
Beams. 

Wind Cracks. Shakes or splits 
on the sides of a baulk of timber, 
caused by shrinkage of the exterior 
surfacfe. 

Winder Wheeling Step. A 
step or tread wider at one end than 
the other, required in turning a 
comer, or going round a curve ; 
called "wheel steps" in Scotland. 

Winding. A door, surface, piece 
of wood, etc., is said to be " wind- 
ing" or to **wind" if it is twisted 
or warped ; it is said to be * * out of 
winding " when perfectly true, i.e., a 
true plane. 

Winding Engine. An engine 
employed to draw up buckets from 
a pit, etc. 



Winding Tackle. A tackle con- 
sisting of one fixed triple block and 
one double or triple movable block. 

WiNDiiASS. A machine for rais- 
ing buckets, etc., from a pit, exca- 
vation, etc. ; an application of the 
wheel and axle, in which a rope or 
chain with the weight attached is 
wound about a cylinder or roller 
moved by a crank, etc. 

Windmill. A mill turned by the 
wind. 

Window Back or Breast. A 
piece of framing used to fill up the 
space between the sill and the 
floor; called "breast lining" in 
Scotland. 

Window Board. A horizontal 
board on the inside of a window; 
generally tongued into the sill. 

Window Bossing. A recess in 
a wall on the inside beneath a 
window. 

Window Bossing. In Scotland, 
a recess beneath a window on the 
inside. 

Window Frame. That in whicli 
the sashes are fixed; it may be 
either "solid" or "cased". 

Window Glass. Ordinary glass 
used for windows. 

Window Linings. Are differ- 
ently termed according to their 
position, as inside linings, etc. 

Window Sash. The sash or light 
frame in which panes of glass are 
set. 

Windsor or Hedgerly Fire- 
bricks. Are of a red colour when 
burnt, and are made from the sandy 
slate -coloured loam used for the 
manufacture of "rubbers". 

Wind Tie. Same as Wind Beam, 
Wind Brace, Diagonal Tie. 

Wine Cellar. An apartment 
generally in the basement, used for 
storing wine. 

Wing. In fortifications, the 
longer sides of horn works, crown 
works, etc. 

Wing Compasses. Those having 
a quadrant for securing the movable 
leg to when adjusted. 

Winged. In heraldry, repre- 
sented with wings, or having wings 
of a different colour to that of the 
body. 
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Wings. The fillets at the top 
and bottom of a moulding ; the 
shifting side scenes of a stage. 

Wings of a Building. The side 
portions which are generally of a 
less height than the main building ; 
a small building attached to the 
centre or main portion by a passage 
or arcade. 

Wing Walls. The side walls of 
abutments. 

Wiped Joint. A joint made by 
plumbers in jointing two pipes 
together for the purpose of con- 
necting them or lengthening them. 

Wiper. A piece generally pro- 
jecting from a horizontal axle for 
the purpose of raising stampers or 
heavy pistons and letting them fall 
by their own weight. 

Wipes or Solder Cloths. A 
small square of moleskin or stout 
cloth of several thicknesses ; used 
by plumbers in making wiped joints. 

Wire Cut Bricks. Those made 
by the clay being forced out of a 
rectangular opening in a solid 
length which is cut by wires at 
regular intervals to form separate 
bricks. 

Wire Gauge. A standard gauge 
for ascertaining the thickness of 
wire. 

Wire Gauge. A gauge for 
ascertaining the thickness of a wire. 
There are two in common use, the 
Birmingham Wire Gauge (B.W.G.) 
and the Standard Wire Gauge 
(S.W.G.). 

Wiring Garden Walls. A 
French system of fixing rows of 
wire along the face of a wall for 
training fruit trees. 

Wire Nails, French Nails 
(PoiNTBS DE Paris). Are round, 
square or oval in section ; tough, 
stiong ; require no hole to be bored 
for them, and seldom split the 
wood; the oval variety is used in 
good joinery, the round and square 
varieties chiefly for packing cases. 

Wires and Cables. These are 
the forms in which conductors are 
most used. They are made of the 
purest copper, tinned to prevent 
corrosion, and insulated in various 
methods. Cables consist of a 

24 



number of small wires stranded 
together for the sake of flexibility. 
Tubes and rods, as well as bars of 
copper, gun metal, etc., are used, 
naked or uninsulated except by air, 
as occasion demands. 

Wire Wove Roofing. Consists 
of a semi-transparent substance 
upon a basis of very fine wire mesh, 
made in sheets ten feet by four 
feet, and ten feet by two feet; 
tough, elastic, strong, waterproof, 
and is not affected by atmospheric 
changes. 

Withes. Light, thin shoots of 
any young wood. 

WiTHS, Withes. Partitions or 
the solid parts between flues where 
there is more than one in the sam& 
** breast". 

With the Grain. Implies along 
or in the direction of the fibres. 

Wood Arch, Curved Frame. 
Either a curved built beam of several 
courses abutting end to end, or of 
two curved built beams parallel to 
each other with an interval between 
them connected by upright and 
diagonal pieces. 

Wood Block Floor. A floor 
made of wood blocks ; different sizes 
are adopted. 

Wood Bonding, Bond Timber. 
Long lengths of timber cut to form a 
four and a half inch course of bricks 
and laid the length of the wall to 
answer as a horizontal tie. 

Wood Bricks. Pieces of wood 
cut to the size of a brick, built in 
walls for fixing door frames, etc., to. 

Wood Plate. A wall plate. 

Wood Plug. That driven into a 
wall for fixing joinery, etc., to. 

Wood Screw. The ordinary 
metal screw for securing woodwork. 

Wood Slips. Thin pieces,, 
generally fir, about 9 x 3 x | inches, 
or as required, built into the joints 
of brickwork at convenient intervals, 
for fixing joinery to. 

Wood's Patent Concrete. 
Bricks. Are made from slag re- 
duced by agitation in water to the 
state of sand, which is ground and 
mixed with one-seventh its bulk of 
lime ; it is then forced into moulds 
under pressure and dried in the air. 
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Wood Stone. A striped variety 
of homstone. 

Wood Tar. That produced by 
the distillation of pine and other 
resinous trees ; imported in barrels 
from the north of Europe, Stock- 
holm, etc. 

Woodwork. Work in wood ; that 
part of any work constructed of 
wood. 

Work. A general term used in 
various senses. 

Work. Is the result of power 
expended mechanically ; power is 
expended in moving a body against 
resistance (friction) ; electrically, 
when an E.M.F. forces a current 
through a conductor. 

Works. In fortifications, walls, 
trenches, etc. ; fortifications in 
general. 

Worked by Hand. Applied in 
joinery to any part executed with- 
out the aid of machinery. 

Worked up to Courses. Implies 
that brickwork or masonry is worked 
to a given gauge in height. 

Workhouse. A house or build- 
ing in which the destitute poor of a 
parish are lodged and maintained. 

Working Box. The bucket of a 
common pump. 

Working Drawings, General 
Drawings. Show the whole extent 
of the building, such as plans of 
foundations, and the different storeys 
or floors of the building; also the 
elevations, sections, etc. ; these 
drawings are carefully figured for 
working to, hence the term. 

Working Load. The greatest 
dead load the material can with 
safety bear in practice ; found by 
dividing the breaking load by that 
factor of safety which is suitable to 
the particular case. 

Working Solder. That com- 
posed of two parts of lead and one 
of tin. 

Working Stress. That produced 
by the working load, and which the 
material has to withstand in ordinary 
work. 

Workshops. As defined by the 
Factory Acts, are premises where 
labour is exercised, but where 
mechanical power is not employed. 



Worm Fence. A zigzag fence 
made by placing the end of the 
rails upon each other. 

Worms. Sharp-pointed spirals 
used for boring rock too hard for 
the auger ; also applied to the 
threads of a screw ; an endless screw. 
Worm Wheel. A wheel working 
into the spiral of a screw. 

Wrack. Same as Brack, which 
see. 

Wreath. In heraldry, the part 
between the mantle and the crest ; 
also called a " torce ". 

Wreath, Writhe. In handrail- 
ing, a twisted curve in a handrail, 
as in going round the well hole ; also 
applied to the string. 

Wreathed Columns, Contorted 
Columns. Those which are twisted 
in the form of a screw. 

Wreathed or Writhed Hand- 
rail. That which ascends in a con- 
tinuous curve round a circular well 
I hole ; that part of the rail within the 
: springing of the well is known as 
the "wreath". 

I Wreathed String. That form- 
I ing a continuous sweep round a 
I circular well in a geometrical stair. 
' Wreck. A vessel in which ores 
, are washed for the third time. 
I Wrench. An instrument for 
screwing or unscrewing ironwork. 
I Same as Spanner. 

, Writing Short. In "quantity 
I taking," is when it is desirable to 
I give the detail of any particular 
I item to arrive at a separate amount ; 
the measurements of this particular 
item are taken out in detail and 
written immediately under the 
item. It is done to get a more 
accurate price for the particular 
item in question and also to ascer- 
tain the amounts affixed to the 
various items that in measuring up 
variations the various prices can be 
as per ratio. 

Wrought. Applied to timber 
means planed; if planed by 
machinery it is termed "machine 
wrought ". 

Wrought Clasp Nails. Are 
made either "fine" or "strong"; 
they have heads which project down- 
wards and stick into the wood, hold- 
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ing it together; chiefly used for 
ledged doors or other work where 
the nail requires to be " clenched " ; 
they are generally made by hand. 

Wrought Iron. Malleable iron 
■deprived of its carbon; it is very 
nearly the pure metal, and should 
not contain more than about 0*16 
per cent, of carbon; forge pig is 
generally used for its manufacture. 

WuRTEMBBEG Syphon. One with 
both legs equal and bent upwards 
at the extremities. 

Wyborg Deals. Are generally 
of good quality but often full of sap. 



Wych Elm (Ulmus montana and 
Ulmus glabra). Is found chiefly in 
the north of England, Scotland and 
Ireland ; it is tough, flexible, clean, 
straight in grain, and is somewhat 
lighter in colour than the common 
elm. 

Wynd. In Scotland, a narrow 
lane or alley. 

Wyvbrn. In heraldry, an imagin- 
ary animal, frequently represented 
in coats of arms with the forepart 
of a dragon, the tail of a scorpion, 
and the feet of a bird, and with 
wings expanded. 



X. 



X. As a Roman numeral, X 
stands for ten ; when horizontal, for 
one thousand ; and with a dash over 
it, for ten thousand. 

Xanthlaj?. Pertaining to or 
brought from Xanthus ; as the 
Xanthian marbles in the British 
Museum. 

Xenodochium. a building or a 
room in a monastery ; used by the 



ancients for the reception of 
strangers. 

Xerotinb Siccative. A species 
of terebine, but differs from it in 
that, when mixed with oils, the 
mixture does not become cloudy ; 
the siccative becomes dangerously 
explosive when stored. 

XY8T08, Xystus. In ancient 
architecture, a sheltered walk or a 
large portico in a gymnasium. 



Y Standard. An iron standard 
of Y section ; used for fencing. 

Yacca Wood. A timber of small 
size obtained from Jamaica ; used 
chiefly for cabinet work. 

Yard. A measure of three feet ; 
a paved area ; a court or open space 
enclosed by walls and other build- 
ings ; the ground belonging to a 
workshop, as a "builder's yard," 
etc. 

Yare. In Scotland, an apparatus 
for catching fish, consisting of two 
converging walls of stakes and 
brushwood, leading to a hanging 
net. 

Yate. In the north of England, 
agate. 

Yellow Colours. Yellow pig- 
ments, or substances yielding yellow 
paint. 

Yellow Earth. A yellowish 
clay, coloured by iron. 



Yellow Deals. Red or yellow 
fir timber imported in ** deals " nine 
inches wide, and from two to four 
inches thick. 

Yellow Lake. A pigment pro- 
duced from alum, turmeric, etc. ; does 
not mix well with oil or metallic 
colours, and is not durable. 

Yellow Mansfield. A limestone 
of a warm yellow colour ; chiefly used 
for ashlar mouldings, columns, etc. 

Yellow Ochre. A natural clay, 
coloured by oxide of iron, found 
abundantly in many parts of 
England; not very brilliant, well 
adapted for distemper work, not 
affected by light or air, keeps its 
colour when mixed with lime, which 
some of the other pigments will not 
do. 

Yellow Orpibojnt, Yellow 
Arsenic, King's Yellow. A 
pigment made from arsenic ; it 
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iniureH several other colours when 
mixed with them ; not durable, and 
is a dangerous pigment to use in 
internal work. 

Yellow Pine. Is imported from 
America and the Baltic ; it is some- 
times called Weymouth pine ; easily 
worked, well adapted for framing, > 
patterns, moulds and panels ; dur- 
able when seasoned, not liable to : 
twist ; not so strong as red deal, 
and soon decays if left in the log ' 
size. 



Yelven. In thatching, a double 
handful of straw. 

YoEK or Yobkshi&e Stone. Is 
generally a light yellowish-brown, 
in colour ; consists of grains of 
sand cemented together by silica, 
carbonates of lime and magnesia, 
alumina and oxide of iron ; fourteen 
and a quarter cubic feet go to make 
a ton. 

Y^ORKSHiRE Light. A kind of 
casement window with one sash fixed 
and the other sliding horizontally. 



Zaccho. The lowest j>art of the 
pedestal of. a column. 

Zarnich. The native sulphurets 
of arsenic, realgar and orpiment. 

Zat, Zax, Saixe. a slater's axe 
for trimming slates, etc. 

Zechstein. a magnesian lime- 
stone forming the upper portion of 
the permian formation. 

The part of a house in 



Zmc Gauge. A standard gauge 
for ascertaining and denoting the 
thickness of zinc. 

ZmciTE. Red zinc iron. 

ZiNcoDB. The positive pole of a 
galvanic battery. 

ZiNCOUs. Pertaining to zinc, or 
to the positive pole of a galvanic 
battery. 

Zinc Paint. That made with 



Zenana. 

India reserved for the women. | oxide of zinc instead of white lead 

Zero. The point of a thermometer I as a basis. 



from which it is graduated. 

Zeta. a little closet or chamber 
with pipes running along the wall 
to convey into it fresh air. 

Zeta. Applied to a room over 
the porch of a church. 

Zeticula. a small withdrawing 
room. 

Zigzag. A moulding used in Nor- 
man architecture ; generally formed 
by lines arranged in the manner of 
the ** chevron," or a zigzag line. 

Zigzag Riveting. That in which 
the rivets in one row are opposite to 
the spaces in the next. 

ZiMENT Water. Water found 
in copper mines impregnated with 
copper. 

Zinc. A metal of a white colour 
somewhat like tin. The best zinc 
is manufactured in Belgium; not 
much used as a roof covering on 
account of its colour, lustre and 
destruction from the acids in rain- 
water. 

Zmc Blende. 
sulphur and zinc. 

Zinc Flashing. 
zinc applied to ir< 
pickling for proT 




fUi. 



A compound of 

steetalte V« ZythA^ 



Zinc White. An oxide of zinc, 
which will not combine with oil, or 
cover so well as white lead, dries 
slowly, becomes very hard, and will 
take a fine polish ; more difficult to 
work than white lead, and requires 
special driers ; applied to several 
white pigments prepared from 
zinc. 

Zinked Iron. A term formerly 
applied to galvanised iron. 

ZiNKENiTE. A steel grey ore of 
antimony and lead. 

ZocLE, Zocco, ZoccoLO. A low 
plain square member or plinth of a 
pedestal or base of a column. 

ZoFRA. A kind of Moorish floor- 
cloth or carpet. 

Zone. A band or stripe running 
round any object. 

ZooPHORUs. A frieze; so called 
from the figures of animals carved 
on it. 

ZooPHORic. Applied to a' columu 
which supports the figure of an 
animal. 

The obsolete term for 



(which see). 
^Y. A brewery or brew- 
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Casein Masses— Horny Casein Mass — Plastic Mass from Celluloid — Casein Cellulose Compo- 
sition — Fireproof Cellulose Substitute — Nitrocellulose and Casein Composition — Franquet*s 
Celluloid Substitute— Galalith. Uses of Casein in the Textile Industry, for Flnishlngr 
Colour Printing:, etc. — Caseogum—" Glutin "—Casein Dressing for Lmen and Cotton 
Fabrics — Printing Colour with Metallic Lustre — Process for Softening, Sizing and Loading — 
Fixing Casein and Other Albuminoids on the Fibre — Fixing Insoluble Colouring Matters — 
Waterproofing and Softening Dressing^^asein for Mercerising Crfepe— Fixing Zinc White on 
Cotton with Formaldehyde-— Casein-Magnesia — Casein Medium for Calico Printing — Loading 
Silk. Casein Foodstuffs.— Casein Food— Synthetic Milk— Milk Food— Emulsifiable Casein 
—Casein Phosphate for Baking— Making Bread, Low in Carbohydrates, from Flour and Curd 
— Preparing Soluble Casein Compounds with Citrates — Casein Food. Sundry Applications 
of Casein. 

SIMPLE METHODS FOR TESTING PAINTERS' 
MATERIALS. By A. C. Wright, M.A. (Oxon.), B.Sc. 
(Lond.). Crown 8vo. 160 pp. Price 5s. net. (Post free, 5s. 3d. 
home ; 5s. 6d. abroad.) 

IRON - CORROSION, ANTI - FOULING AND ANTI- 
CORROSIVE PAINTS. Translated from the German of 
Louis Edgar And:6s. Sixty-two Illustrations. 275 pp. Demy 8vo. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. (Post free, 10s. lOd. home; lis. 3d. abroad.) 
Contents. 

Iron-rust and its Formation — Protection from Rusting by Paint — Grounding the Iron with 
Linseed Oil, etc. — Testing Paints — Use of Tar for Paintmg on Iron — Anti-corrosive Paints — 
Linseed Varnish — Chinese Wood Oil — Lead Pigments — Iron Pigments — Artificial Iron Oxides 
—Carbon — Preparation of Anti-corrosive Paints — Results of Examination of Several Anti- 
corrosive Paints — Paints for Ship's Bottoms — Anti-fouling Compositions — Various Anti-cor- 
rosive and Ship's Paints — Official Standard Specifications for Ironwork Paints — Index. 

THE TESTING AND VALUATION OF RAW MATE- 
RIALS USED IN PAINT AND COLOUR MANU- 
FACTURE. By M. W. Jones, F.C.S. A Book for the 
Laboratories of Colour Works. 88 pp. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. net. 
(Post free, 5s. 3d. home and abroad.) 

THE MANUFACTURE AND COMPARATIVE MERITS 
OF WHITE LEAD AND ZINC WHITE PAINTS. By 

G. Petit, Civil Engineer, etc. Translated from the French. Crown 8vo. 
100 pp. Price 4s. net. (Post free, 4s. 3d. home ; 4s. 4d. abroad.) 
Contents. 

Chapters I., The Fundamental Principles of Painting in Oil. II., The Different Varieties of 
White Leads— The Dutch Process— Grinding White Lead in Oil. III., Other Processes of 
Manufacturing White Lead. IV., White Lead Substitutes — Sophistication of White Lead- 
Analysis of White Lead. V., White Lead Paints— Their Merits and Defects. VI., Toxi- 
cology of White Lead — Hygienic Measures in its Manufacture and Use. VII., Zinc White- 
Its Preparation. IX., Zinc White Paint and Zinc White Coatings— Their Merits and Defects 
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STUDENTS' HANDBOOK OP PAINTS, COLOURS, OILS 
AND VARNISHES. By John Furnell. Crown 8vo. 12 
Illustrations. 96 pp. Price 2s. 6d. net. (Post free, 2s. 9d. home and abroad.) 

Varnishes and Drying Oils. 

OIL CRUSHING, REFINING AND BOILING, THE 
MANUFACTURE OF LINOLEUM, PRINTING AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, AND INDIA-RUBBER 
SUBSTITUTES. By John Geddes McIntosh. Being 
Volume I. of the Second, greatly enlarged, English Edition, in three 
Volumes, of ** The Manufacture of Varnishes and Kindred Industries," 
based on and including the work of Ach. Livache. Demy 8vo. 150 pp. 
29 Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 7s. lOd. home; 8s. 
abroad.) 

VARNISH MATERIALS AND OIL- VARNISH MAKING. 

By J. G. McIntosh. Being Vol. II. of " The Manufacture of Varnishes 
and Kindred Industries". Demy Svo. 70 Illustrations. 220 pp. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. (Post free, 10s. lOd. home ; lis. 3d. abroad.) 
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Chapter I., Introduction. II., Amber and Amber Oil Varnishes. III., Copal, etc. IV., 
Resins— Assorting, Cleaning and Fusing. V., Asphaltum, Coal-Tar, Pitch, Rubber, etc. VI., 
Oil- Varnish Making— General Instructions. VII., Copal Oil Varnish. VIII., Rosin Oil Varnish 
— Brunswick Black^Super Black Japan. IX. , Testing Varnish — Utilisation of Residues. 

DRYING OILS, BOILED OIL AND SOLID AND 
LIQUID DRIERS. By L. E. Andes. Expressly Written 
for this Series of Special Technical Books, and the Publishers hold 
the Copyright for English and Foreign Editions. Forty-two Illustra- 
tions. 342 pp. Demy Svo. Price 12s. 6d. net. (Post free, 13s. home ; 
13s. 3d. abroad.) 
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Properties of the Drying Oils ; Cause of the Drying Property ; Absorption of Oxygen ; 
Behaviour towards Metallic Oxides, etc. — The Properties of and Methods for obtaining tha 
Drying Oils — Production of the Drying Oils by Expression and Extraction ; Refining and 
Bleaching; Oil Cakes and Meal; The Refining and Bleaching of the Drying Oils; The 
Bleaching of Linseed Oil — The Manufacture of Boiled Oil; The Preparation of Drying Oils 
for Use in the Grinding of Paints and Artists' Colours and in the Manufacture of Varnishes 
by Heating over a Fire or by Steam, by the Cold Process, by the Action of Air, and by Means 
of the Electric Current ; The Driers used in Boiling Linseed Oil ; The Manufacture of Boiled 
Oil and the Apparatus therefor; Livache's Process for Preparing a Good Drying Oil and its 
Practical Application — The Preparation of Varnishes for Letterpress, Lithographic and Copper- 
plate Printing, for Oilcloth and Waterproof Fabrics ; The Manufacture of Thickened Linseed 
Oil, Burnt Oil, Stand Oil by Fire Heat, Superheated Steam, and by a Current of Air— Behaviour 
of the Drying Oils and Boiled Oils towards Atmospheric Influences, Water, Acids and Alkalies 
— Boiled Oil Substitutes— I'he Manufacture of Solid and Liquid Driers from Linseed Oil and 
Rosin; Linolic Acid Compounds of t-he Driers — The Adulteration and Examination of the 
Drying Oils and Boiled Oil. 

Oils, Fats, Waxes, Greases, 
Petroleum. 

LUBRICATING OILS, FATS AND GREASES: Their 
Origin, Preparation, Properties, Uses and Analyses. A Handbook for 
Oil Manufacturers, Refiners and Merchants, and the Oil and Fat 
Industry in General. By George H. Hurst, F.C.S. Second Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. Sixty-five Illustrations. 317 pp. Demy Svo. 
Price 10s. fid. net. (Post free, lis. home; lis. 3d. abroad.) 
Contents. 
Introductory— Hydrocarbon Oils— Scotch Shale Oils— Petroleum— Vegretable and 
Animal Oils— Testingr and Adulteration of Oils -Lubricatingr Qreases— Lubrication- 
Appendices— I ndex. 
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TECHNOLOGY OP PETROLEUM: Oil Fields of the 
World — ^Their History, Geography and Geology — Annual Production 
and Development — Oil-well Drilling — Transport. By Henry Neu- 
BEROBR and Henry Noalhat. Translated from the French by J. G. 
McIntosh. 550 pp. 153 Illustrations. 26 Plates. Super Royal 8vo. 
Price 21s. net. (Post free, 21s. 9d. home ; 23s. 6d. abroad.) 
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Excavations— Hand Excavation or Hand Digging of Oil Wells. 

Methods of Boringr. 

Accidents — Boring Accidents — Methods of preventing them— Methods of remedying thent 
— Explosives and the use of the " Torpedo " Levigation — Storing and Transport of Petroleum 
— General Advice— Prospecting, Management and carrying on of Petroleum Boring Operations. 

General Data— Customary Formulae— Memento. Practical Part. General Data 
bearing on Petroleum — Glossary of Technical Terms used in the Petroleum Industry — Copious 
Index. 

MINERAL WAXES : Their Preparation and Uses. By 
Rudolf Greoorius. Translated from the German. Crown 8vo. 250 
pp. 32 Illustrations. Price 6s. net. (Post free, 6s. 4d. home ; 
6s. 6d. abroad.) 
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Ozokerite— Ceresine— Paraffin— Refining: Paraffin— Mineral Wax— Appliances for 
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THE PRACTICAL COMPOUNDING OP OILS, TAL- 
LOW AND GREASE FOR LUBRICATION, ETC. 

By An Expert Oil Refiner. Second Edition. 100 pp. Demy 8vo. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 7s. lOd. home ; 8s. abroad.) 
Contents. 

Introductory Remarlcs on the General Nomenclature of Oils, Tallow and Greases 
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ANIMAL PATS AND OILS: Their Practical Production, 
Purification and Uses for a great Variety of Purposes. Their Pro- 
perties, Falsification and Examination. Translated from the German 
of Louis Edgar And^is. Sixty-two Illustrations. 240 pp. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
(Post free, 10s. lOd. home; lis. 3d. abroad.) 

THE MANUFACTURE OP LUBRICANTS, SHOE 
POLISHES AND LEATHER DRESSINGS. By 

Richard Brunner. Translated from the Sixth German Edition by 
Chas. Salter. 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 170 pp. Price 7s. 6d. 
net. (Post free, 7s. lOd. home; 85. abroad.) 

THE OIL MERCHANTS' MANUAL AND OIL TRADE 
READY RECKONER. Compiled by Frank F. Sherriff. 
Second Edition Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo. 214 pp. 1904. 
With Two Sheets of Tables. Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 7s. lOd. 
home ; 8s. 3d. abroad.) 
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VEGETABLE FATS AND OILS: Their Practical Prepara- 
tion, Purification, and Employment for Various Purposes, their Proper- 
ties, Adulteration and Examination. Translated from the German of 
Louis Edgar Andes. Ninety-four Illustrations. 340 pp. Second 
Edition. Dfemy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. net. (Post free, lis. home; 
lis. 6d. abroad.) 

Essential Oils and Perfumes* 

THE CHEMISTRY OP ESSENTIAL OILS AND ARTI- 
FICIAL PERFUMES. By Ernest J. Parry, B.Sc. 
(Lond.), F.I.C., F.C.S. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 552 pp. 
20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. net. (Post free, 13s. home ; 
13s. 6d. abroad.) 
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Tropaeoleae, N. O. Meliaceae, N. O. Cruciferae, N. O. Cistineae, N. O. Magnoliaceae, N. O. 
Resedaceae, N. O. Turneraceae, N. O. Clusiaceae, N. O. Dipterocarpeae, N. O. Ternstrce- 
miaceae, N. O. Malvaceae, N. O. Ranunculaceae, N. O. Anonaceae. VI. Chemistry of 
Artificial Perfumes. Appendix I. Table on Constants of the more important Essential 
•Oils. Appendix II. Table of Pharmacopoeia 1 Standards. Index. 
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TEXTILE SOAPS AND OILS. Handbook on the Prepara- 
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Reasfents. Sulphuric Acid, Twitchell's Reagent, Hydrochloric Acid, Lime, Magnesia, Zinc 
Oxide, Soda and Potash. Raw Materials used in Soap-makingf.— Fats and Oils — Waste 
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ment » of Lyes— Evaporation — Crude Glycerine — Distillation— Distilled and Dynamite 
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Salts— Essential Oils— Soap— Lyes— Crude Glycerine. Statistics of the Soap Industry. 
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Appendix B.— Comparison of Different Thermometric Scales. Appendix C— Table of 
the Specific Gravities of Solutions of Caustic Soda. Appendix D.— Table of Strength 
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AND TESTING OP ALL COSMETIC MATERIALS 
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other Materials, Artificial Leather and Caoutchouc — Gelatine : General Characters, Liquid 
Gelatine, Photographic Uses, Size, Tanno-, Chrome and Formo-Gelatine, Artificial Silk, 
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Physical Tests, Valuation of Raw Materials — Commercial Aspects. 
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BONE PRODUCTS AND MANURES : An Account of the 
most recent Improvements in the Manufacture of Fat, Glue, Animal 
Charcoal, Size, Gelatine and Manures. By Thomas Lambert, Techni- 
cal and Consulting Chemist. Illustrated by Twenty-one Plans and 
Diagrams. 162 pp. Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 7s. lOd. 
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INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL. A Practical Manual on the 
Production and Use of Alcohol for Industrial Purposes and for Use as 
a Heating Agent, as an Illuminant and as a Source of Motive Power. 
By J. G. M'Intosh, Lecturer on Manufacture and Applications of 
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Beets. — Beet Slicing Machines — Extraction of Beet Juice by Maceration, by Diffusion — 
Fermentation in Beet Distilleries — Plans of Modem Beet Distillery. • The Manufacture of 
Industrial Alcohol from Grain.— Plan of Modern Grain Distillery. The Manufacture of 
Industrial Alcohol from Potatoes. The Manufacture of Industrial Alcohol from 
Surplus Stocks of Wine, Spoilt Wine, Wine Marcs, and from Fruit in General. The Manu- 
facture of Alcohol from the Sugar Cane and Sugar Cane Molasses— Plans. Plant, etc, 
for the Distillation and Rectification of Industrial Alcohol.— The Caffey and other 
"Patent" Stills— Intermittent versus Continuous Rectification — Continuous Distillation — 
Rectification of Spent Wash. The Manufacture and Uses of Various Alcobol 
Derivatives, Ether, Haloid Ethers, Compound Ethers, Chloroform — Methyl and Amyl 
Alcohols and their Ethereal Salts, Acetone — Barbet's Ether, Methyl Alcohol and Acetone 
Rectifying Stills. The Uses of Alcohol in Manufactures, etc.— List of Industries in 
which Alcohol is used, with Key to Function of Alcohol in each Industry. The Uses of 
Alcohol for LIgrhtingr, Heatlngr, and Motive Power. 

ANALYSIS OF RESINS AND BALSAMS. Translated 
from the German of Dr. Karl Dibtbrich. Demy 8vo. 340 pp. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 7s. lOd. home ; 8s. 3d. abroad.) 

MANUAL OP AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. By 

Herbert Ingle, F.I.C, Late Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry, the 
Leeds University ; Lecturer in the Victoria University. Second 
Edition, with additional matter relating to Tropical Agriculture, etc. 
438 pp. 1 1 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free,. 
8s. home ; 8s. 6d. abroad.) 

Contents. 

Properties and Characteristics of the Elements.— Hydrogen— Oxygen— Heat of Com- 
bustion — Nitrogen — Carbon — Sulphur — Phosphorous — Potassium — Sodium — Fluorine — 
Magnesium — iron — Chlorine— Aluminium — Silicon — Borax. The Atmosphere. — Nitrogen — 
Oxygen — ^Argon — Carbon Dioxide — Ammonia — Nitric Acid— Ozone — Solid Matter. The Soil. 
— ClassiBcation of Rocks— Quartz — Felspar — Mica — Clay — Sandstones — Shales — Limestones 
— Calcareous Rocks— Transported Soils. Formation of Soils.— By Water, Air, Earth 
Worms, Vegetation and Bacteria — Sand— Clay — Limestone — Humus— Classification of Soils. 
Reactions in Soils. — Diffusion — Gravitation— Nitrification — Soil Gases — Water of the Soil — 
Biology of the Soil — Electrolytic Dissociation Theory — Mass Action. Analysis of Soils. — 
Sampling— Mechanical and Chemical Analyses — Determination of Silica, Alumina, Ferric 
Oxide, Total Potash and Phosphoric Acid, Lime, Magnesia, Calcium Carbonate, Sulphuric 
Acid, Nitrates and Nitrites. Natural Manures. — Improvement of Soils— Farmyard Manure 
— ^Composition of Animal Excreta— Use of Litter, Straw, Peat, Bracken, Leaves, Sawdust^ 
Tanners' Refuse — Fermentation and Preservation of Farmyard Manure. Other Orgfanic 
Manures. — Guano — Poultry and Fish Manures— Seaweed — Dried Blood— Bones— Meat 
Guano— Hair— Soot— Oil-cakes. Nitrogrenous Manures.— Sodium Nitrate— Ammonium 
Sulphate — Phosphatic Manures — Tricalcum Phosphate— Coprolites — Phosphorites— Mineral 
Superphosphates— Basic Slag— Potash Manures— Composition of Principal Potash Salts- 
Various Manures— Common Salt — Gypsum — Limestone— Ferrous Sulphate — Gas Lime — 
Copper Sulphate. Analysis of Manures. — Constituents— Determination of Nitrogen — 
Phosphoric Acid — Potassium — Valuation of Manures from Analysis. Constituents of 
Plants. — Carbohydrates — Sugars — Starch — Dextrin — Glycogen— Inulin — Gums— Cellulose — 
Glucose — Fructose— Cane Sugar — Meletrose— Arabinose — Xylose — Lignose — Pectose— Gly- 
cerol— Waxes— Organic Acids and their Salts. Essential Oils and Resins. — ^Terpenes— 
Oxygenated Essential Oils— Essential Oils containing Sulphur— Resins. NItrogrenous Sub- 
stances.— Albuminoids— Amides — Alkaloids — Chlorophyll. The Plant. — Germination — 
Roots — Osmotic Pressure — Leaves — ^Assimilation — Flowers. Crops. — Cereals — Root Crops 
— Fodder Crops — Hay — Ventilating Stacks — Silage — Composition of Crops. The Animal.- 
Blood— Bones— Fatty Tissue— Muscle — Digestion — Bile— Urine. Foods and Feeding:.— 
Composition of Oil-cake— Bye-Products as Foods— Digestibility of Foods— Calorific Value of 
Foods— Feeding Standards — Manurial Value of Foods. Milk and MHIc Products.— Fat- 
Albuminoids — Milk Sugar — Chemical Composition of Cow's Milk — Influence of Food, Season 
and Milking Time— Milk Products— Cream— Skimmed Milk— Butter— Butter-milk— Cheese- 
Condensed Milk— Koum-ss- -Milk Preservation. Analysis of Millc and Millc Products.- 
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Milk — Amount of Fat — Determination of Total Solids, Specific Gravity, Proteids, Milk Sugar 
— Adulteration of Milk — Detection of Preservatives — Butter — Butter Colouring — Cheese — 
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Industrial Hygiene. 

THE RISKS AND DANGERS TO HEALTH OF VJLRI- 
OUS OCCUPATIONS AND THEIR PREVENTION. 

By Leonard A. Parry, M.D., B.Sc. (Lond.). 196 pp. Demy &vo. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 7s. lOd. home ; Ss. abroad.) 
Contents. 



Occupations which mre Accompanied by the Generation and Scattering of Abnormal 
Quantities of Dust — Trades in which there is Danger of Metallic Poisoning— Certain Chemi- 
cal Trades — Some Miscellaneous Occupations — ^Trades in which Various Poisonous Vapours 
are Inhaled — General Hygienic Considerations — Index. 



Industrial Uses of Air, Steam and 

Water. 

DRYING BY MEANS OF AIR AND STEAM. Explana- 
tions, Formulae, and Tables for Use in Practice. Translated from the 
German of E. Hausbrand. Two folding Diagrams and Thirteen Tables. 
Crown 8vo. 72 pp. Price 5s. net. (Post free, 5s. 3d. home; 5s. 6d. 
abroad.) Contents. 

British and Metric Systems Compared — Centigrade and Fahr. Thermometers — Estimation 
of the Maximum Weight of Saturated Aqueous Vapour which can be contained in 1 kilo, 
of Air at Different Pressure and Temperatures— Calculation of the Necessary Weight and 
' Volume of Air, and of the Least Expenditure of Heat, per Drymg Apparatus with Heated 
Air, at the Atmospheric Pressure : A , With the Assumption that the Air is CompUtely Satur- 
ated with Vapour both before Entry and after Exit from the Apparatus — Ja^ When the 
Atmospheric Air is Completely Saturated before entry, but at its exit is only 3« i or ^ Saturated 
— C, When the Atmospheric Air is not Saturated with Moisture before Entering the Drying 
Apparatus — Drying Apparatus, in which, in the Drying Chamber, a Pressure is Artificially 
Created, Higher or Lower than that of the Atmosphere — Drying by Means of Sujperheated 
Steam, without Air — Heating Surface, Velocity of the Air Current, Dimensions of the Drying 
Room, Surface of the Drying Material, Losses of Heat — Index. 

{See also ** Evaporating^ Condensing and Cooling Apparatus^^* p. 26.) 

PURE AIR, OZONE AND WATER. A Practical Treatise 

of their Utilisation and Value in Oil, Grease, Soap, Paint, Glue and 

other Industries. By W. B. Cowell. Twelve Illustrations. Crown 

8vo. 85 pp. Price 5s. net. (Post free, 5s. 3d. home ; 5s. 6d. abroad.) 

Contents. 

Atmospheric Air ; Lifting of Liquids ; Suction Process ; Prei)aring Blown Oils ; Preparing 
Siccative Drying Oils — Compressed Air ; Whitewash — Liquid Air; Retrocession — Purification 
uf Water; Water Hardness — Fleshings and Bones — Ozonised Air in the Bleaching and De- 
odorising of Fats, Glues, etc. ; Bleaching Textile Fibres— Appen4ix : Air and Gases ; Pressure 
of Air at Various Temperatures ; Fuel ; Table of Combustibles ; Saving of Fuel by Heating 
Feed Water ; Table of Solubilities of Scale Making Minerals ; British Thermal Units Tables ; 
Volume of the Flow of Steam into the Atmosphere ; Teinperature of Steam — Index. 

THE INDUSTRIAL USES OF WATER. COMPOSI- 
TION — EFFECTS— TROUBLES — REMEDIES— RE- 
SIDUARY WATERS— PURIFICATION— ANALYSIS. 

By H. DE LA Coux. Royal 8vo. Translated from the French and 
Revised by Arthur Morris. 364 pp. 135 Illustrations. Price 10s. 6d. 
net. (Post free. Us. home; lis. 6d. abroad.) 
Contents. 

Chemical Action of Water in Nature and in Industrial Use — Composition of Waters- 
Solubility of Certain Salts in Water Considered from the Industrial Point of View — Effects on 
the Boiling of Water— Effects of Water in the Industries— Difficulties with Water— Feed 
Water for Boilers — Water in Dyeworks, Print Works, and Bleach Works — Water in the 
Textile Industries and in Conditioning — Water in Soap Works — Water in Laundries and 
Washhouses — Water in Tanning — Water in Preparing Tannin and Dyewood Extracts — Water 
in Papermaking — Water in Photography — Water in Sugar Refining — Water in Making Ices 
and Beverages — Water in Cider Making — Water in Brewing — Water in Distillinjg — Preliminary 
Treatment and Apparatus— Substances Used for Preliminary Chemical Purification— Com- 
mercial Specialities and their Employment — Precipitation of Matters in Suspension in Water 
—Apparatus for the Preliminary Chemical Purification of Water — Industrial Filters— Indus- 
trial Sterilisation of Water — Residuary Waters and their Purification — Soil Filtration- 
Purification by Chemical Processes — Analyses — Index. 

[See Books on Smoke Prevention, Engineering and Metallurgy ^ p. 26, etc,) 
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X Rays. 



PRACTICAL X RAY WORK. By Frank T. Addyman, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), P.I.C., Member of the Roentgen Society of London; 
Radic^rapher to St. George's Hospital ; Demonstrator of Physics and 
Chemistry, and Teacher of Radiography in St. George's Hospital 
Medical School. Demy 8vo. Twelve Plates from Photographs of X Ray 
Work. Fifty-two Illustrations. 200 pp. Price 10s. 6d. net. (Post free, 
10s. lOd. home; lis. 3d. abroad.) 

Contents. 

Historical — Work leading up to the Discovery oi the X Hays — The Discovery — Appara- 
tus and its Manajfement— Electrical Terms— Sources of Electricity— Induction Coils- 
Electrostatic Machines — Tubes — ^Air Pumps — Tube Holders and Stereoscopic Apparatus — 
Fluorescent Screens— Practical X Ray Woric— Installations— Radioscopy— Radiography— 
X Rays in Dentistry— X Rays in Chemistry— X Rays in War— Index. 

List Of Plates. 

Frontispiece — Congenital Dislocation of Hip-Joint. — I., Needle in Finger.— II., Needle in 
Foot.— III., Revolver Bullet in Calf and Leg.— IV., A Method of Localisation.— V , Stellate 
Fracture of Patella showing shadow of " Strapping".— VI., Sarcoma.— VII., Six-weeks-old 
Injury to Elbow showing new Growth of Bone.— VIII., Old Fracture of Tibia and Fibula 
badly set.— IX., Heart Shadow. — X., Fractured Femur showing Grain of Splint. — XI., Bar* 
reirs Method c^ Localisation. 

India-- Rubber and Gutta Percha. 

INDIA-RUBBER AND GUTTA PERCHA. Second 

Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Based on the French work of 

T. Seeliomann, G. Lamy Torvilhon and H. Falconnet by John 

Geddbs McIntosh. Royal 8vo. [In the press. 

Contents. 

India- Rubber— Botsmical Origin — Climatolo^ — Soil — Rational Culture and Acclimation 
of the Different Spe:ies of India-Rubber Plants— Methods of Obtaining the Latex — Methods 
of Preparing Raw or Crude India-Rubber— Classification of the Commercial Species of 
Raw Rubber — Phvsical and Chemical Properties of the Latex and of India-Rubber — 
Mechanical Transformation of Natural Caoutchouc into Washed or Normal Caoutchouc 
(Purification) and Normal Rubber into Masticated Rubber— Softening, Cutting, Washing, 
Drying — Preliminary Observations — Vulcanisation of Normal Rubber — Chemical and Physical 
Properties of Vulcanised Rubber — General Considerations — Hardened Rubber or Ebonite— 
ConsiderationH on Mineralisation and other Mixtures— Coloration and Dyeing; — Analysis 
of Natural or Normal Rubber and Vulcanised Rubber— Rubber Substitutes— Imitation Rubber. 

QuttA Percha— Botanical Origin— Climatology— Soil— Rational Culture— Methods of 
Collection — Classification of the Different Species of Commercial Gutta Percha— Physical 
and Chemical Properties — Mechanical Transformation — Methods of Analysing — Gutta Percha 
Substitutes— I ndex. 

Leather Trades* 

PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE LEATHER IN- 
DUSTRY. By A. M. Villon. Translated by Frank T. 
Addyman, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C., F.C.S. ; and Corrected by an Emi- 
nent Member of the Trade. 500 pp., royal 8vo. 1J23 Illustrations. 
Price 21s. net. (Post free, 21s. 6d. home ; 22s. 6d. abroad.) 
Contents. 

Preface— Translator's Preface — List of Illustrations. 

Part 1., Materials used in Tannins:— Skins : Skin and its Structure; Skins used in 
Tanning: Various Skins and their Uses-^Tannin and Tanning Substances: Tannin; Barks 
(Oak) ; Barks other than Oak ; Tanning Woods : Tannin-bearing Leaves ; Excrescences ; 
Tan-bearing Fruits; Tan-bearing Roots and Bulbs: Tanning Juices; Tannin)^ Substances 
used in Various Countries: Tannin Extracts; Estimation of Tannin and Tannin Principles. 

Part IL, Tannings — The Installation of a Tannery: Tan Furnaces: Chimneys, Boilers, 
etc.; Steam Engines — Grinding and Trituration of Tanning Substances: Cutting up Bark; 
Grinding Bark: The Grinding of Tan Woods; Powdering Fruit, Galls and Grains; Notes on 
the Grinding of Bark — Manufacture of Sdle Leather: Soaking; Sweating and Unhatring; 
Plumping and Colouring; Handling; Tanning; Tanning Elephants' Hides; Drying; 
Striking or Pinning — Manufacture of Dressing Leather : Soaking ; Depilation ; New Pro- 
cesses for the Depilation of Skins; Tanning; Cow Hides; Horse Hides; Goat Skins; Manu- 
facture of Split Hides — On Various Methods of Tanning : Mechanical Methods ; Physical 
Methods; Chemical Methods; Tanning with Extracts— Quantity and Quality; Quantity; 
Net Cost ; puality of Leather — Various Manipulations of Tanned Leather : Second Tanning ; 
Grease Stains; Bleaching Leather; Waterproofing Leather; Weighting Tanned Leather; 
Preservation of Leather— Tanning Various Skins. 
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Part III., Curiying — Waxed Calf: Preparation; Shaving; Stretching or SJicking 
Oiling the Grain ; Oiling the Flesh Side; Whitening and Graining; Waxing; Finishing; Dry 
Finishing; Finishing in Colour; Cost — White Calf: Finishing in White— Cow Hide for 
Upper Leathers: Black Cow Hide; White Cow Hide; Coloured Cow Hide— Smooth Cov 
Hide — Black Leather— Miscellaneous Hides: Horse; Goat; Waxed Goat Skin; Matt Gos 
Skin — Russia Leather: Russia Leather; Artificial Russia Leather. 

Part IV., Enamelled, Hungranr and Chamcy Leather, Morocco, Parchment, Fui 
and Artificial Leather— Enamelled Leather: Varnish Manufacture; Application of the 
Enamel; Enamelling m Colour — Hungary Leather: Preliminary; Wet Work or Prepara- 
tion; Aluming; Dressmg or Loft Work; Tallowing; Hungary Leather from Various Hides 
— Tawing: Preparatory Operations; Dressing; Dyeing Tawed Skins; Rugs — Chamoy L.eatber 
— Morocco: Preliminary Operations, Morocco Tannmg; Mordants used in Morocco Mane- 
facture; Natural Colours used in Morocco Dyeing; Artificial Colours; Different Methods 
of Dyeing; Dyeing with Natural Colours; Dyeing with Aniline Colours; Dyeing with 
Metallic Salts; Leather Printing ; Finishing Morocco ; Shagreen ; Bronzed Leather — Gilding 
and Silvering: Gilding; Silvering; Nickel and Cobalt — Parchment — Furs and Purriery: 
Preliminary Remarks; Indigenous Furs; Foreign Furs from Hot Countries; Foreign Furs 
from Cold Countries ; Furs from Birds' Skins; Preparation of Furs; Dressing; Colouring; 
Preparation of Birds' Skins; Preservation of Furs — Artificial Leather: Leather made from 
Scraps ; Compressed Leather ; American Cloth ; Papier MdcM ; Linoleum ; Artificial Leather. 

Part v., Leather Testingr and the Theory of Tanningr— Testing and Analysis of Leather ; 
Physical Testing of Tanned Leather; Chemical Analysis — The Theory of Tanning and the 
other Operations of the Leather and Skin Industry: Theory of Soaking; Theory of Un- 
hairing; Theory of Swelling; Theory of Handling; Theory of Tanning; Theory of the 
Action of Tannm on the Skin; Theory of Hungary Leather Making; Theory of Tawing 
Theory of Chamoy Leather Making; Theory or Mineral Tanning. 

Part VI., Uses of Leather— Machine Belts: Manufacture of Belting; Leather Chain 
Belts; Various Belts; Use of Belts — Boot and Shoe- making: Boots and Shoes; Laces- 
Saddlery : Composition of a Saddle ; Construction of a Saddle — Harness : The Pack Saddle 
Harness — Military Equipment — Glove Making — Carriage Building — Mechanical Uses. 

Appendix, The World's Commerce in Leather— Europe ; America; Asia; Africa: 
Australasia — Index. 

THE LEATHER WORKER'S MANUAL. Being a Com- 
pendium of Practical Recipes and Working Formulse fbr Curriers, 
Bootmakers, Leather Dressers, Blacking Manufacturers, Saddlers, 
Fancy Leather Workers. By H. C. Stan dag e. Demy 8vo. 165 pp. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 7s. lOd. home ; 8s. abroad.) 
Contents. 

Blackings, Polishes, Glosses, Dressings, Renovators, etc., for Boot and Shoe Leather — 
Harness Blackings, Dressings, Greases, Compositions, Soaps, and Boot-top Powders and 
Liquids, etc., etc. — Leather Grinders' Sundries — Currier's Seasonings, Blacking Compounds, 
Dressings, Finishes, Glosses, etc. — Dyes and Stains for Leather — Miscellaneous Information 
— Chrorne Tannage — Index. 

{See '* Wood Products, Distillates and Extracts," p. 29). 

Books on Pottery, Bricks, 
Tiles, Glass, etc. 

THE MANUAL OF PRACTICAL POTTING. Compiled 
by Experts, and Edited by Chas. F. Binns. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. 200 pp. Demy bvo. Price 17s. 6d. net. (Post free, 
17s. lOd. home; 18s. 3d. abroad.) 

Contents. 

Introduction. The Rise and Progress of the Potter's Art— Bodies. China and Porcelain 
Bodies, Parian Bodies, Semi-porcelain and Vitreous Bodies, Mortar Bodies, Earthenwares 
Granite and C.C. Bodies, Miscellaneous Bodies, Sagger and Crucible Clays, Coloured 
Bodies, Jasper Bodies, Coloured Bodies for Mosaic Painting, Encaustic Tile Bodies, Body 
Stains, Coloured Dips — Qlazes. China Glazes, Ironstone Glazes, Earthenware Glazes, 
Glazes without Lead, Miscellaneous Glazes, Coloured Glazes, Majolica Colours — Qold and 
Gold Colours. Gold, Purple of Cassius, Marone and Ruby, "Enamel Coloured Bases, 
Enamel Colour Fluxes, Enamel Colours, Mixed Enamel Colours, Antique and Vellum 
Enamel Colours, Underglaze Colours, Underglaze Colour Fluxes, Mixed Underglaze Colours, 
Flow Powders, Oils and Varnishes— Means and Methods. Reclamation of Waste Gold, 
The Use of Cobalt, Notes on Enamel Colours, Liquid or Bright Gold- Classification and 
Analysis. Classification of Clay Ware, Lord Pfeyf air's Analysis of Clays, The Markets of 
the World, Time and Scale ot Firing, Weights of Potter's Material, Decorated Goods 
Count — Comparative Loss of Woight ol Clays — Ground Felspar Calculations— The Conver- 
sion of Slop Body Recipes into Dry Weight— The Cost of Prepared Earthenware Clay- 
Forms and Tables. Articles of Apprenticeship, Manufacturer's Guide to Stocktaking, 
Table of Relative Values of Potter's Materials, Hourly Wages Table, Workman's Settling 
Table, Comparative Guide for Earthenware and China Manufacturers in the use of Slop Flint 
and Slop Stone, Foreign Terms applied to Earthenware and China Goods, Table for the 
Conversion of Metrical Weights and Measures on the Continent and South America— index. 
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CERAMIC TECHNOLOGY : Being some Aspects of Tech- 
nical Science as Applied to Pottery Manufacture. Edited by Charles 
F. BtNNS. 100 pp. Demy Svov Price 12s. 6d. net. (Post free, 
12s. lOd. home; 138. abroad.) 

Contents. 

Preface — The Chemistry of Pottery — Analysis and Synthesis — Clays and their Com- 
ponents — The Biscuit Oven — Pyrometry — Glazes and their Composition — Colours and 
Colour-makin({ — I ndex. 

POTTERY DECORATING. A Description of all the Pro- 

cesses for Decorating Pottery and Porcelain. By R. Hainbach. 

Translated from the German. Crown 8vo. 260 pp. Twenty-two 

Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 7s. lOd. home ; 8s. abroad.) 

Contents. 

Glazes and Rngobes.— Glazes and Their Composition— Glaze Materials— The Prepara- 
tion of Glazes— Coloured Glazes — Engobes anrf Glazes for same — Porcelain Glazes. Ceramic 
Colours. — Preparation of Pure Colours — Underglaze Colours— Applying the Colours on 
Earthenware— Glost Fire Colours — Muffle Colours— Decorating Porcelain with Metals — 
Decorating Porcelain by Electroplating— Lustre Decorating on Porcelain— Firing Muffle 
Colours — Imitation of Paintings on Porcelain — Index. 

ARCHITECTURAL POTTERY. Bricks, Tiles, Pipes, Ena- 
melled Terra-cottas, Ordinary and Incrusted Quarries, Stoneware 
Mosaics, Faiences and Architectural Stoneware. By Leon Lef:6ivre. 
Translated from the French by K. H. Bird, M.A., and W. Moore 
BiNNS. With Five Plates. 950 Illustrations in the Text, and numerous 
estimates. 500 pp., royal Svo. Price 15s. net. (Post free, 15s. 6d. 
home; 16s. 6d. abroad.) 

Contents. 

Part I., Plain Undecorated Pottery.— Chapter I., Clays : Sec. 1, Classification, General 
Geological Remarks — Classification, origin^ locality; Sec. 2, General Properties and Composi- 
tion : physical properties, contraction, analysis, influence of various substances on the 
properties of clays; Sec. 3, Working of Clay Pits — I. Open pits — II. Underground pits — 
Mining Laws. Chapter II., Preparation of the Clay: Crushing cylinders and mills, pounding 
machines — Damping: damping machines— Soaking, Shortening, Pugging: horse and steam 
pug-mills, rolling cylinders — Particulars of the above machines. Chapter III., Bricks : Sec. 1, 
Manufacture— (1) Hand and machine moulding. — I. Machines working by compression : on soft 
clay, on semi-firm clay, on firm clay, on dry clay. — II. Expression machines — Dies— Cutting 
tables — Particulars of the above machines — Types of installations — Estimates — Planishing*, 
hand and steam presses, particulars — (2) Drying — Drying-rooms in tiers, closed drying-rooms, 
in tunnels, in galleries — Detailed estimates of the various drying-rooms, comparison of prices — 
Transport from the machines to the drying-rooms — (3) Firing — I. In clamps — II. In intermittent 
kilns. ^.Open: a. using wood; 6. coal; 6'. in clamps; 6". flame — B. Closed : c. direct flame; 
c'. rectangular ; c". round ; d. reverberatory— III. Continuous kilns. C. With solid fuel : round 
kiln, rectangular kiln, chimneys (plans and estimates) — D. With gas fuel, Fillard kiln (plans and 
estimates), Schneider kiln (plans and estimates), watt^r-gas kiln — Heat production of the kilns; 
Sec. 2, Dimensions, 'Shapes, Colours, Decoration and Qualitv of Bricks — Hollow bricks — 
Dimensions and prices of bricks, various shapes, qualities — Various hollow bricks, dimensions, 
resistance qualities ; Sec. 3, Applications — History — Asia, Africa, America, Europe : Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, Turkish, Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance. Chapter IV., Tiles: Sec. 1, 
History; Sec. 2, Manufacture— (1) Moulding: preparation of the clay, soft paste, firm paste, 
hard paste — Preparation of the slabs— Screw, cam and revolver presses — Particulars of tilct- 
presses — (2) Drying — (3) Firing — Divided kilns — Installation of mechanical tileworks — 
Estimates; Sec. 3, Shapes, Dimensions and Uses of the Principal Types of Tile— Ancient 
tiles— Modern tiles — Foreign tiles — Special tiles — Roofing accessories— Qualities of tiles — 
Black tiles — Stoneware tiles — Particulars of tiles. Chapter V., Pipes: I. Conduit Pipes — 
Manufacture — Moulding: horizontal machines, vertical machines — Particulars of these 
machines — Drying— Firing — II. Chimney Flues — Ventiducts and *' boisseaux," "waggons" — 
Particulars of these products. Chapter VI., Quarries: 1, Plain quarries of ordinary clay; 2, 
of cleaned clay — Machines, cutting, mixing, polishing — Drying and Firing — Applications — 
Particulars of Quarries. Chapter VII., Terra-cottas: History— Manufacture— Application — 
Appendix : Official methods of testing terra-cottas. 

Part 11., Made-up or Decorated Pottery.— Chapter I., General Remarks on the 
Decoration of Pottery: Dips — Glazes: composition, colouring, preparation, harmony with 
pastes — Special processes of decoration — Enamels, opaque, transparent, colours, under-glaze, 
over-glaze — Other processes. Chapter II., Glazed and Enamelled Bricks — History: Glazing 
—Enamelling — Applications — Enamelled tiles. Chapter III., Decorated Quarries: I. Paving 
Quarriest— 1. Decorated with dips — 2. Stoneware: A. Fired to stoneware; a. of slag base — 
Applications ; b. of melting clay — Applications — B. Plain or incrusted stoneware ; a. of special 
clay (Stoke-on-Trent) — Manufacture — Application — b. Of felspar base — Colouring, manu- 
facture, moulding, drying, firing — Applications. II. Facing Quarries — 1. In faience — A. Of 
limestone paste— £?. Of silicious paste— C. Of felspar paste — Manufacture, firing— 2. Of glazed 
stoneware — 3. Of porcelain — Applications of facing quarries. III. Stove Quarries — Prepara- 
tion of the pastes, moulding, firing, ehamelling, decoration — Applications. Chapter IV., 
Architectural Decorated Pottery: Sec. 1, Faiences; Sec. 2, Stoneware; Sec. 3, Porcelain. 
Chapter V., Sanitary Pottery : Stoneware Pipes — Manufacture, firing — Applications — Sinks — 
Applications — Urinals, seat sand pans— Applications— Drinking fountains, wash-stands. Index. 
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THE ART OF RIVETING GLASS, CHINA Alfl> 
EARTHENWARE. By J. Howarth. Second Edition. 
Paper Cover. Price Is. net. (By post, home or abroad, Is. Id.) 

NOTES ON POTTERY CLAYS. The Distribution, Pro^ 
perties. Uses and Analyses of Ball Clays, China Clays and China 
Stone. By Jas. Fairib, F.G.S. 132 pp. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d 
net. (Post free, 3s. 9d. home ; 3s. lOd. abroad.) 

A Reissue of 
THE HISTORY OF THE STAFFORDSHIRE POTTER 
lES; AND THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF TSI 
MANUFACTURE OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 

With References to Genuine Specimens, and Notices of Eminent Pot- 
ters. By Simeon Shaw. (Originally Published in 1829.) 265 pp. 
Demy Svo. Price 5s. net. (Post free, 5s. 4d. home ; 5s. 9d. abroad.) 
Contents. 

Introductory Chapter showing the position of the Pottery Trade at the present time 
(1899)— Preliminary Remarks— The Potteries, comprising Tunstall, Brownhills, Green- 
field and New Field, Golden Hill, Latebrook, Green Lane, Burslem, Longport and Dale Hall, 
Hot Lane and Cobridge, Hanley and Shelton, Etruria, Stoke, PenkhuU, Fenton, Lane Delph, 
Foley, La^e End— On the Orisin off the Art, and its Practice among the early Nations- 
Manufacture of Pottery, prior to 1700— Tiie introduction of Red Porcelain by Messrs. 
Elers, of Brad well, 1690— Progress of the Manufacture from 1700 to Mr. Wedgwood's 
commencement in 1760— introduction of Fluid laze— Extension of the Manufacture of 
Cream Colour — Mr. Wedgwood's Queen's Ware— Jasper, and Appointment of Potter to Her 
Miyesty — Black Printing — Introduction of Porcelain. Mr. W. Littler's Porcelain — Mr. 
Cookworthy's Discovery of Kaolin and Petuntse, and Patent— Sold to Mr. Champion — re- 
sold to the New Hall Com. — Extension of Term— Blue Printed Pottery. Mr. Turner, Mr. 
Spode (n, Mr. Baddeley, Mr. Spode (2), Messrs. Turner, Mr. Wood, Mr. Wilsori, Mr. Minton— 
Great Change in Patterns of Blue Printed — Introduction of Lustre Pottery. Improve- 
ments in Pottery and Porcelain subsequent to 1800. 

A HeisBue of 
THE CHEMISTRY OP THE SEVERAL NATURAL 
AND ARTIFICIAL HETEROGENEOUS COM- 
POUNDS USED IN MANUFACTURING POR- 
CELAIN, GLASS AND POTTERY. By Simeon Shaw. 
(Originally published in 1837.) 750 pp. Royal Svo. PricelOs.net. (Post 
free, 10s. fd. home; 12s. abroad.) 

Glassware, Glass Staining and 
Painting. 

RECIPES FOR FLINT GLASS MAKING. By a British 
Glass Master and Mixer. Sixty Recipes. Being Leaves from the 
Mixing Book of several experts in the Flint Glass Trade, containing 
up-to-date recipes and valuable information as to Crystal, Demi-crystai 
and Coloured Glass in its many varieties. It contains the recipes for 
cheap metal suited to pressing, blowing, etc., as well as the most costly 
crystal and ruby. Second Edition. Crown Svo. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
(Post free, 10s. 9d. home ; 10s. lOd. abroad.) 

Contents. 

Ruby — Ruby from Copper — Flint for using with the Ruby for Coating — ^A German Metal — 
Cornelian, or Alabaster — Sapphire Blue — Crysophis^-Opal — Turquoise Blue — Gold Colour — 
Dark Green — Green (common) — Green for Malachite — Blue for Malachite — Black for Mala- 
chite — Black — Common Canary Batch — Canary — White Opaque Glass — Sealing-wax Red — 
Flint — Flint Glass (Crystal and Demi) — Achromatic Glass — Paste Glass — White Enamel- 
Firestone — Dead White (for moons) — White Agate — Canary — Canary Enamel — Index. 
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A TREATISE ON THE ART OF GLASS PAINTING. 

Prefaced with a Review of Ancient Glass. By Ernest R. Suppling. 
With One Coloured Plate and Thirty-seven Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
140 pp. Price 78. 6d. net. (Post free, 7s. lOd. home ; 8s. abroad.) 
Contents. 

A Short History of Stained Glass — Designing Scale Drawings — Cartoons and the Cut Line 
— Various Kinds of Glass Cutting for Windows — The Colours and Brushes used in Glass 
Painting — Painting on Glass, Dispersed Patterns — Diapered Patterns — Aciding — Firing — 
Pret Lead Glazing — Index. 

PAINTING ON GLASS AND PORCELAIN AND 
ENAMEL PAINTING. A Complete Introduction to the 
Preparation of all the Colours and Fluxes used for Painting on Porce- 
lain, Enamel, Faience and Stoneware, the Coloured Pastes and Col- 
oured Glasses, together with a Minute Description of the Firing of 
Colours and Enamels. By Felix Hermann, Technical Chemist. With 
Eighteen Illustrations. 300 pp. Translated from the German second 
and enlarged Edition. Price 10s. 6d. net. (Post free, 10s. lOd. home ; 
lis. abroad.) 

Paper Making, Paper Dyeing, 
and Testing. 

THE DYEING OP PAPER PULP. A Practical Treatise for 
the use of Papermakers, Paperstainers, Students and others. By 
Julius Erfurt, Manager of a Paper Mill. Translated into English 
and Edited with Additions by Julius Hubner, F.C.S., Lecturer on 
Papermaking at the Manchester Municipal Technical School. With 
Illustrations and 157 patterns Of paper dyed In the pulp. Royal 
8vo, 180 pp. Price 15s. net. (Post free, 15s. 6d. home ; 16s. 6d. abroadr) 

Contents. 
Behaviour off the Paper Fibres during the Process of Dyeing, Theory of the 
Mordant— Colour Fixing Mediums (Mordants)— Influence of the Quality of the Water 
Used— Inorganic Colours— Organic Colours— Practical Application of the Coal Tar 
• Colours according to their Properties and their Behaviour towards the Different 
Paper Fibres— Dyed Patterns on Various Pulp Mixtures— Dyeing to Shade— Index. 

THE PAPER MILL CHEMIST. By Henry P. Stevens, 
M.A., Ph.D., F.I.C. Royal 12mo. 60 Illustrations. 300 pp. Price 
7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 7s. 9d. home ; 7s. lOd. abroad.) 
Contents. 

introduction.— Dealing with the Apparatus required in Chemical Work and General 
Chemical Manipulation, introducing the subject of Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. 
Fuels. — Analysis of Coal, Coke and other Fuels — Sarnpling and Testing for Moisture, Ash, 
Calorific Value, etc. — Comparative Heating Value of different Fuels and Relative Efficiency. 
Water. — Analysis for Steam Raising and for Paper Making Purposes generally — Water 
Softening and Purification — A List of the more important Water Softenmg Plant, giving 
Power required, Weight, Space Occupied, Out-put and Approximate Cost. Raw Materials 
and Detection off Adulterants. — Analysis and Valuation of the more important Chemicals 
used in Paper Making, including Lime, Caustic Soda, Sodium Carbonate, Mineral Acids, 
Bleach Antichlor, Alum, Rosin and Rosin Size, Glue Gelatin and Casein. Starch, China Clay, 
Blanc Fixe, Satin White and other Loading Materials, Mineral Colours and Aniline Dyes. 
Manuffacturins: Operations.— Rags and the Chemical Control of Rag Boiling— Esparto 
Boiling — Wood Bulling — ^Testing Spent Liquors and Recovered Ash — Experimental Tests 
with Raw Fibrous Materials — Boiling in Autoclaves — Bleaching and making up Hand Sheets 
—Examination of Sulphite Liquors — Estimation of Moisture m Pulp and Half-stuff— Recom- 
mendations of the British Wood Pulp Association. Finished Products. — Paper Testing, 
including Physical, Chemical and Microscopical Tests, Area, Weight, Thickness, Apparent 
Specific Gravity, Bulk or Air Space. Determination of Machine Direction, Thickness, 
Strength, Stretch, Resistance to Crumpling and Friction, Transparency, Absorbency and 
other equalities of Blotting Papers — Determination of the Permeability of Filtering Papers — 
Detection and Estimation of Animal and Vegetable Size in Paper — Sizing Qualities of 
Paper — Fibrous Constituents — Microscopical Examination of Fibres — The Effect of Beating 
on Fibres — Staining Fibres — Mineral Matter— Ash — Qualitative and Quantitative Examina- 
tion of Mineral Matter — Examination of Coated Papers and Colouring Matters in Paper 
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Contents of "The Paper Mill Ctiemlsl**— continued. 

Table*. — English and Metrical Weights and Measures with Equivalents — Conversion of 
Grams to Grains and vice versa — Equivalent Costs per lb., cwt., and ton — Decimal Eauivalents 
of lbs., qrs., and cwts. — ^Thermometric and Barometric Scales— Atomic Weights and molecular 
Weights— Factors for Calculating the Percentage of Substance Sought from the Weight of 
Substance Pound — ^Table of Solubilities of Substances Treated of in Paper Making — SpeciHc 
Gravity Tables of such substances as are used in Papci* Making, including Sulphuric Acid, 
Hydrochloric Acid, Bleach, Milk of Lime, Caust c Soda, Carbonate of Soda, etc., giving 
Percentage Strength with Specific Gravity and Degrees Tw. — Hardness Table for Soap 
Tests— Dew Point— Wet and Dry Bulb Tables— Properties of Saturate.! Steam, giving 
Temperature, Pressure and Volume — List of Different Machines used in the Paper Making 
Industry, giving Size, Weight, Space Occupied, Power to Drive, Out-put and Approximate 
Cost— Calculation of Moisture in Pulp— Rag-Boiling Tables, giving Percentages of Lime,. 
Soda {ind Time required — Loss in Weight in Rags and other Raw Materials during Boiling 
and Bleaching — Conditions of Buying and Selling as laid down by the Paper Makers* Associa- 
tion — Table of Names and Sizes of Papers — Table for ascertaining the Weight per Ream from 
the Weight per Sheet — Calculations of Areas and Volumes — Logarithms — Blank pages for 
Notes. 

THE TREATMENT OF PAPER FOR SPECIAL 
PURPOSES. By L. E. Andes. Translated from the 
German. Crown 8vo. 48 Illustrations. 250 pp. Price 6s. net. (Post 
free, 6s. 4d. home; 6-j. 6d. abroad.) 

Contents. 

I., Parchment Paper, Vesretable Parchment.— The Parchment Paper Machine- 
Opaque Supple Parchment Paper — Thick Parchment— Krugler's Parchment Paper and Parch- 
ment Slates — Double and Triple Osmotic Parchment— Utilising Waste Parchment Paper — 
Parchmented Linen and Cotton — Parchment Millboard — Imitation Horn and Ivory from 
Parchment Paper — Imitation Parchment Paper — Artificial Parchment — Testing the Sulphuric 
Acid. II., Papers for Transfer Pictures. 111., Papers for Preservative and Packing: 
Purposes. — Butter Paper — Wax Paper — Paraffin Paper — Wrapping Paper for Silverware — 
Waterproof Paper — Anticorrosive Paper. IV., Grained Transfer Papers. V., Fireproof and 
AntifalsiKcation Papers. Vi., Paper Articles. — ^Vulcanised Paper Machd — Paper Bottles — 
Plastic Articles of Paper — Waterproof Coverings for WalU and Cei ings — Paper Wheels^ 
Roofing and Boats— Pa er Barrels— Paper Boxes — Paper Hor^eshoes. VII., Gummed Paper 
VIIL. Hectograph Papers. iX., Insecticide Papers.— Fly Papers— Moth Papers. X.» 
Challc and Leather Papers.— Glac^ Chalk Paper— Leather Paper— Imitation Leather. 
XI., Luminous Papers— Blue- Print Papers— Blottmg Papers. XII., Metal Papers — Medi- 
cated Papers. XIII., Marbled Papers. XIV., Tracmg and Copymg Papers — Iridiscent or 
Mother of Pearl Papers. XV., Photographic Papers — Shellac Paper — Fumigating Papers — 
Test Papers. XVI., Papers for Cleaning and Polishing: Purposes— Glass Paper — 
Pumic Paper — Emery Paper. XVII., Lithographic Transfer Papers. XiX., Sundry 
Special Papers— Satin Paper — Enamel Paper — Cork Paper — Split Paper — Electric Paper — 
Paper Matches — Magic Pictures — Laundry Blue Papers — Blue Paper for Bleachers. XX.» 
Waterproof Papers— Washable Drawing Papers — Washable Card — Washable Coloured Paper 
—Waterproof Millboard— Sugar Paper. XXL, The Characteristics of Paper — Papier Testin|$. 

Enamelling on Metal. 

ENAMELS AND ENAMELLING. For Enamel Makers, 
Workers in Gold and Silver, and Manufacturers of Objects of Art. 
By Paul Randau. Translated from the German. With Sixteen Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 180 pp. Price 10s. 6d. net. (Post free, 10s. lOd. 
home ; lis. abroad.) 

THE ART OF ENAMELLING ON METAL. By W. 

Norman Brown. Twenty-eight Illustrations. Crown Svo. 60 pp. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. (Post free, 2s. 9d. home and abroad.) 

Silk Manufacture. 

SILK THROWING AND WASTE SILK SPINNING. 

By HoLLiNS Rayner. Demy Svo. 170 pp. 117 Illus. Price 5s. net. 
(Post free, 5s. 4d. home; 5s. 6d. abroad.) 
Contents. 

The Silkworm— Cocoon Reeling and Qualities of Silk— Silk Throwing— Silk Wastes— The 
Preparation of Silk Waste for Degumming— Silk Waste Degumming, Schapping and Dis- 
charging — The Opening and Dressing of Wastes — Silk Waste "Drawing" or "Preparing" 
Machinery— Long Spinning— Short Spinning — Spinning and Finishing Processes— Utilisation 
of Waste Products— Noil Spinning— Exhaust Noil Spinning. 
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Books on Textile and Dyeing 
Subjects. 

THE FINISHING OF TEXTILE FABRICS (Woollen, 
Worsted, Union and other Cloths). By Roberts Beaumont, M.Sc, 
M.I.Mech.E., Professor of Textile Industries, the University of Leeds; 
Author of " Colour in Woven Design " ; *' Woollen and Worsted Cloth 
Manufacture " ; '* Woven Fabrics at the World's Fair " ; Vice-President 
of the Jury of Award at the Paris Exhibition, 1900 ; Inspector of Tex- 
tile Institutes ; Society of Arts Silver Medallist ; Honorary Medallist 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute. With 150 Illustrations of 
Fibres, Yarns and Fabrics, also Sectional and other Drawings of 
Finishing Machinery. Demy 8vo, 260 pp. Price 10s. 6d. net. (Post 
free, 10s. lOd. home; lis. 3d. abroad.) [yust Published. 

Contents. 

I., Woollen, Worsted and Union Fabrics.— Sections (1) Woollen Cloths: Saxonies and 
•Cheviots— (2) Worsted Fabrics: Botany and Crossbred — (3) Fancy and Piece-dye Woollens 
— (4) Fancy and Piece-dye Worsteds- (5) Unioi? Fabrics: Piece-dyes and Fancies— (6) Whip- 
•cords, Buckskins, Venetians, C jrds and Twist warp Fancies — (7) Heavy Woollens : Box 
■Cloths, Meltons, Pilots— (8) Friezes, Shetlands and Naps— (9) Special Types of Overcoatings 
-(10) Golf Cloakings— (11) Vestings. il., Processes of Finishins: and their Effects.— 
Sections— (12) Qualities of Unfinished Woollens— (13) Worsted Fabrics and Finishing— (14) 
Preliminary Work— (15) Finishing Processes— (16) Scouring and the Detergents Used— (17) 
Hydro-extracting— (18) Tentering and Drying — (19) Felting and its BflFects— (20) Condition of 
the Piece in Milling— (21) Potash and Soda Soaps— (22) Effects of Raising— (23) Influence of 
Textural Conditions on Raising — (24) Theory of Raising and the Twine in the Yarn— (25) Fabric 
Structure and Raising Surface— (25) Several Kinds of Raising— (27) Lustring Proceses— (28) 
Pressing. 111., The Process of Scouring : Scouring: Machines.— Sections (29) Impurities in 
Oreasy Pieces— (30) Scouring Machines— (31) The Rope Machine : Scouring Operation — (32) 
Washing-off— (33) Points in the Use of the Hope Scourer- (34) The Open Scourer: Construc- 
tion— (36) Advantages of the Open Scoufer— (36) Scouring Machine with Flanged Rollers— (37) 
Combined Scouring and Milling Machine. IV., Tiieory of Pelting:.— Sections (38) Qualities 
of Wool in Relation to Felting— (39) Shrinkage Properties of Merino and Cheviot Wools — (40) 
Felting Contrasts, Merino and Southdown Wools— (41) Utility in Woven Manufactures of 
Wopis of Different Shrinking Qualities— (42) Yarn Structure— (43) Felting Afl«cted by Yarn 
Composition — (44) Methods of Yarn Construction and Felting— (45) Shrinkage of Fabrics made 
of Re-manufactured Fibres— (46) D*'gree of Twine in the Yarn — (47) Folded Yarns and Shrink- 
-age. v., Tlieoryof Felting:: Fabric Structure.— Sections (48) Build of the Fabric— (49) 
Felting Quality ot' Standard Weaves— (50) Influence of Intersections— (51) Variation in Wefting 
—(52) Irregular Weaves and Felting— (53) Felting of Two-ply Warp and Weft Fabrics— (54) 
Relative Shrinkage of Single and Backed Weaves. VI., Tiieory of Felting: : Compound 
Fabrics.— Sections (55) — Structure of Backed Fabrics and the Felting Quality of the Cloth— 
(56) Three-ply Weft Fabrics— (57) Yarn Characteristics in Compound Weft Fabrics— (58) 
Fabrics Compound in the Warp — (59) Felting of Compound Weaves — (60) Double Cloths and 
Varied Felting — (61) Stitching or Tying of Double and Compound Weaves and the Effects on 
Milling. VII., Fulling: and Milling: Machinery.— Sections (62) "Fulling" and "Milling" 
—(63) Routine in the Fulling Stocks and Milling Machine— (64) Construction and Working of 
the Fuller Stocks- (65) Milling Machines— (66) Routine of Milling— (67) Corrugated Guide 
Rollers— (68) Machines with Two or More Upper Rollers---(69) Dupl x Machines— (70) Machines 
withput Flanged Roller— (71) Mechanical Devices applied to the Spout— (72) Roller Milling 
Machine with Stampers in the Sp:>ut — (73) Principle of Combined Milling Machine and Stocks 
— (74) Combined Scouring and Milling — (75) Milling without Artificial Compression. VIII., 
The Theory of Raising:.— Sections (76) Treatment of the Cloth— (77) Condition of the Cloth 
-h(78) Dry Raising— (79) Damp and Wet Raising — (80) Raising Determined by the Degree of 
Felting — (81) Quality of the Material and the Raised Result — (82) Raising and Weave Structure 
—(83) Quality of the Fibre and Yarn Structure — (84) Raising of Fabrics in which Special or 
Fancy Yarns are used IX., Raising: Machinery and the Raising: Process.- Sections (85) 
Hand Raising— (86) Raising Gig— 1,87) Operation of the Raising Gig— (88) Two-cylinder 
Raising Gig— <89) Teazle Raising— (90) Teazles and Card-wire Compared— (91) Card -wire 
Raising Machines — (92) Modern Card Raising Machines — (93) The Horizontal Machine — 
<94) Rotary Machines. X., Cutting:, Cropping: or Shearing:.— Sections— (97) Cropping 
—(98) The Effects of Cutting— (99) Cutting Machines— (100) The Cross-Cutting Machine— 
<101) The Continuous Cutting Machine— (102) Setting of the Cutting Parts- (103) Form 
of the Bar or •' Bed " under the Cutters — (104) Machines with Two or More Cylinders— (105) 
Grinding. XI., Lustring: Processes and Machinery.— Sections (106) The Production of 
Lustre on Woollen and Worsted Fabrics— (107) Steaming and Cooling Machines— (108) 
Pressing— (109) The Vertical Press— (110) The Rotary Press— (111) Intermittent Pressing 
Machine. XII., Methods of Finishing:.— Sections (1 12) Routines of Finishing— (1 13) Woollen 
Routines of Finishing — (114) Worsted Routines of Finishing — (115) Routines of Finishing for 
Union Fabrics — Index. 
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THE CHBBnCAL TECHNOLOGY OF TEXTTTiE 
FIBRES: Their Origin, Structure, Preparation, Washing, 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and Dressing. By Dr. Gborg von 
Georoibvics. Translated from the German by Charles Salter. 
320 pp. Forty-seven Illustrations. Royal 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
(Post free, lis. home ; lis. 3d. abroad.) 

POWERLOOM WEAVING AND YARN NUMBERINO, 
According to Various Systems, with Conversion Tables. Translated 
from the German of Anthon Grunbr. With Twenty-Six Dia£rrafti» 
in Colours. 150 pp. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 
7s. 9d. home ; 8s. abroad.) 

TEXTILE RAW MATERIALS AND THEIR CON- 
VERSION INTO YARNS. (The Study of the Raw 
Materials and the Technology of the Spinning Process.) By Julius 
ZiPSER. Translated from German by Charles Salter. 302 Illus- 
trations. 500 pp. Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. net. (Post free, lis. 
home ; 1 Is. 6d. abroad.) 

GRAMMAR OF TEXTILE DESIGN. By H. Nisbet, 

Weaving and Designing Master, Bolton Municipal Technical School. 

Demy 8vo. 280 pp. 490 Illustrations and Diagrams. Price 6s. net. 

(Post free, 6s. 4d. home ; 6s. 6d. abroad.) 

Contents. 

The Plain Weave and its Modifications. Twill and Kindred Weaves.— Claasifi- 

cation of Twill Weaves. Diamond and Kindred Weaves. Bedford Cords. Backed 

Fabrics. Fustians. Terry Pile Fabrics. Gauze and Leno.Fabrics. Tissue, Lappet, 

and Swivel Figuring ; also Ondulk Effects, and Looped Fabrics. 

ART NEEDLEWORK AND DESIGN. POINT LACE. A 

Manual of Applied Art for Secondary Schools and Continuation Classes. 
By M. E. Wilkinson. Oblong quarto. With 22 Plates. Bound in 
Art Linen. Price 3s. 6d. net. (Post free, Ss. lOd. home; 4s. abroad.)- 
Contents. 

Sampler of Lace Stitches — Directions for working Point Lace, tracing Patterns, etc.- — 
List of Materials and Implements required for working. Plates I., Simple Lines, Straight and 
Slanting, and Designs formed from them. II., Patterns formed from Lines in previous 
Lesson. III.. Patterns formed from Lines in previous Lesson. IV., Simple Curves, and 
Designs formed from them. V., Simple Leaf form, and Designs formed from it. VI., Ele- 
mentary Geometrical forms, with Definitions. VII., Exercises on previous Lessons. VIII., 
Filling of a Square, Oblong and Circle with Lace Stitches. IX., Design for Tie End. baaed 
on simple Leaf form. X., Lace Butterflies (Freehand). XI.. Twenty simple Designs evolved 
from Honiton Braid Leaf. XII., Design for Lace Handkerchief, based on previous Lesson. 
XIII., Design for Tea-cosy. XIV., Freehand Lace Collar. XV., Freehand Lace Cuff (to 
match). XVI., Application of Spray from Lesson XI. XVII., Adaptation of Curves within 
a Square, for Lace Cushion Centre. XVIII., Conventional Sprav for comer of Tea-cloth. 
XIX.. Geometrical form for Rosebowl D'Oyley, to be originally filled in. XX., Geometrical 
form for Flower-vase D'Oyley, to be originally filled in. Each Lesson contains Instructions 
for Working, and application of new Stitches from Sampler. 

HOME LACE-MAKING. A Handbook for Teachers and 
Pupils. By M. E. W. Milroy. Crown 8vo. 64 pp. With 3 Plates- 
and 9 Diagrams. Price Is. net. (Post free. Is. 3d. home ; Is. 4d. 
abroad.) 

THE CHEMISTRY OP HAT MANUFACTURING. Lec- 
tures delivered before the Hat Manufacturers' Association. By Wat- 
son Smith, F.C.S., F.I.C. Revised and Edited by Albert Shonk. 
Crown 8vo. 132 pp. 16 Illustrations. Price7s.6d.net. (Post free,. 
7s. 9d. home ; 7s. lOd. abroad.) 

THE TECHNICAL TESTING OF YARNS AND TEX- 
TILE FABRICS. With Reference to Official Specifica- 
tions. Translated from the German of Dr. J. Herzfeld. Second 
Edition. Sixty-nine Illustrations. 200 pp. Demy 8vo. Price IDs. 6d. 
net. (Post free, 10s. lOd. home ; lis. abroad.) . 

DECORATIVE AND FANCY TEXTILE FABRICS. 
By R. T. Lord. For Manufacturers and Designers of Carpets, Damask, 
Dress and all Textile Fabrics. 200 pp. Demy 8vo. 132 Designs and 
Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 7s. lOd. home ; 8s. abroad.). 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DAMASK WEAV^Na. 

By H. KiNZER and K. Walter. Roval 8vo. Eighteen Folding iPlates. 
Six Illustrations. Translated from the German. 110 pp. Price 8s. 6d. 
net. (Post free, 9s. home ; 9s. 6d. abroad.) 
Contents. 

The Various Sorts of Damask Fabrics— Drill (Ticking, Handloora-made)— Whole 
Damask for Tablecloths — Damask with Ground- and Connecting-warp Threads — Furniture 
Damask— Lampas or Hangings— Church Damasks— The Manufacture of Whole Damask 
— Damask Arrangenaent wiih and without Cross-Shedding — The Altered Cone-arrangement— 
The Principle of the Comer Lifting Cord— The Roller Principle — The Combination of the 
Jacquard with the so-called Damask Machine — ^The Special Damask Machine — The Combina- 
tion of Two Tyings. 

FAULTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF WOOLLEN 
GOODS AND THEIR PREVENTION. By Nicolas 
Reiser. Translated from the Second German Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Sixty-three Illustrations. 170 pp. Price 5s. net. (Post free, 5s. 4d. 
home; 5s. 6d. abroad.) 

Contents. 

Improperly Chosen Raw Material or Improper Mixtures— Wrong Treatment of the 



Material in Washing, Carbonisation, Drying, Dyeing and Spinning— Improper Spacing of the 

— . - . ^j Colours— Wrong We' * * - • '^ • 

ling of Warp and Weft fl . „ . . 

and too Hard Twisted Threads as well as Tangles, Thick Knots and the Like — Errors in 



Goods in the Loom — ^Wrong Placing of Colours — Wrong Weight or Width of the Goods 
-Breaking of Warp and Weft Threads— Presence of Doubles, Singles, Thick, Loose, 



Cross-weaving — Inequalities, i.e^ Bands and Stripes — Dirty Borders — Defective Selvedg 
Holes and Buttons— Rubbed Places— Creases— Spots— Loose and Bad Colours— Badly Dyed 
Selvedges — Hard Goods — Brittle Goods— Uneven Goods — Removal of Bands, Stripes, 
Creases and Spots. 

SPINNING AND WEAVING CALCULATIONS, especially 
relating to Woollens. From the German of N. Reiser. Thirty-four 
Illustrations. Tables. 160 pp. Demy 8vo. 1904. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
(Post free, 10s. lOd. home; lis. abroad.) 
Contents. 

Calculating the Raw Material— Proportion of Different Grades of Wool to Furnish a 
Mixture at a Given Price— Quantity to Produce a Given Length— Yarn Calculations— Yam 
Number — ^Working Calculations — Calculating the Reed Count — Cost of Weaving, etc. 

WATERPROOFING OF FABRICS. By Dr. S. Mierzinskl 
Crown 8vo. 104 pp. 29 lUus. Price 5s. net. (Post free, 5s. 3d. home ; 
5s. 4d. abroad.) 

Contents. 

Introduction — Preliminary Treatment of the Fabric — Waterproofing with Acetate of 
Alumina — Impregnation of the Fabric — Drying — Waterproofing with Paraffin — Waterproofing 
with Ammonium Cuprate — Waterproofing with Metallic Oxides — Coloured Waterproof 
Fabrics — Waterproofing with Gelatine, Tannin, Caseinate of Lime and other Bodies — Manu- 
facture of Tarpaulin — British Waterproofing Patents — Index. 

HOW TO MAKE A WOOLLEN MILL PAY. By John 
Mackie. Crown 8vo. 76 pp. Price 3s. 6d. net. (Post free, 3s. 9d. 
home ; 3s. lOd. abroad.) 

Contents. 

Blends, Piles, or Mixtures of Clean Scoured Wools— Dyed Wool Book— The Order Book 
—Pattern Duplicate Books — Management and Oversight— Constant Inspection of Mill De- 
partments—Importance of Delivering Goods to Time, Shade, Strength, etc.— Plums. 

(For ** Textile Soaps and Oils " see p. j.) 

Dyeing, Colour Printing, 
Matching and Dye-stuffs. 

THE COLOUR PRINTING OF CARPET YARNS. Manual 
for Colour Chemists and Textile Printers. By David Paterson, 
F.C.S. Seventeen Illustrations. 136 pp. Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 
net. (Post free, 78. lOd. home ; 8s. abroad.) 
Contents. 

Structure and Constitution of Wool Fibre— Yam Scouring— Scouring Materials— Water for 
Scouring— Bleaching Carpet Yarns— Colour Making for Yarn Printing— Colour Printing 
Pastes— Colour Recipes for Yarn Printing— Science of Colour Mixing— Matching of Colours 
—•'Hank" Printing— Printing Tapestry Carpet Yarns— Yarn Printing— Steaming Printed 
Yarns— Washing of Steamed Yarns — ^Aniline Colours Suitable for Yarn Printing — Glossary of 
Dyes and Dye-wares used in Wood Yarn Printing — Appendix. 
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.HE SCIENCE OF COLOUR MIXING. A Manual in- 
tended for the use of E>yer8, Calico Printers and Colour Chemists. By 
David Paterson, F.C.S. Forty-one Illustrations, Five Coloured Plates, 
and Four Plates showinsr Eleven Dyed Specimens of Fabrics. 132 

pp. Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 7s. lOd. home ; 8s. 
abroad.) 

Contents. 

Colour a Sensation; Colours of Illuminated Bodies; Colours of Opaque and Transparent 
Bodies ; Surface Colour — Analysis of Light ; Spectrum ; Homogeneous Colours ; Ready 
Method of Obtaining a Spectrum — Examination of Solar Spectrum; The Spectroscope and 
Its Construction : Colounsts* Use of the Spectroscope-^-Colour by Absorption ; Solutions and 
Dyed Fabrics; Dichroic Coloured Fabrics in Gaslight — Colour Primaries of the Scientist 
versus the Dyer and Artist: Colour Mixing by Rotation and Lye Dyeing; Hue, Purity, 
Brightness; Tints; Shades, Scales, Tones, Sad and Sombre Colours— Colour Mixing; Pure 
and Impure Greens, Orange and Violets; Large Variety of Shades from few Colours; Con- 
sideration of the Practical Primaries : Red, Yellow and Blue — Secondary Colours ; Nomen- 
clature of Violet and Purple Group; Tints and Shades of Violet; Changes in Artificial Light 
— ^Tertiary Shades ; Broken Hues; Absorption Spectra of Tertiary Shades — Appendix: Four 
Plates with Dyed Specimens Illustrating Text — Index. 

DYERS' MATERIALS : An Introduction to the Examination, 
Evaluation and Application of the most important Substances used in 
Dyeing, Printing, Bleaching and Finishing. By Paul Heerman, Ph.D. 
Translated from the German by A. C. Wright, M.A. (Oxon.), B.Sc. 
(Lond.). Twenty-four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 150 pp. Price 5s. 
net. (Post free, 5s. 4d. home ; 5s. 6d. abroad.) 

COLOUR MATCHING ON TEXTILES, A Manual in- 
tended for the use of Students of Colour Chemistry, Dyeing and 
Textile Printing. By David Paterson, F.C.S. Coloured Frontis- 
piece. Twenty-nine Illustrations and Fourteen Speclmene Of Dyed 
Fabrics. Demy 8vo. 132 pp. Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 7s. lOd. 
. home ; 8s. abroad.) 

COLOUR:- A HANDBOOK OP THE THEORY OP 
COLOUR By George H. Hurst, RC.S. With Ten 
Coloured Plates and Seventy-two Illustrations. 160 pp. Demy 8vo. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 7s. lOd. home ; 8s. abroad.) 
Contents. 
Colour and Its Production— Cause of Colour in Coloured Bodies— Colour Pheno- 
mena and Theories— The Physiolos^^ ol Lijtht— Contrast— Colour in Decoration and 
Desifirn- Measurement of Colour. 

. Bieissue of 

THE ART OP DYEING WOOL, SILK AND COTTON. 

Translated from the French of M. Hellot, M. Macquer and M. lb 
PiLEUR D'Apligny. First Published in English in 1789. Six Plates. 
Demy 8vo. 446 pp. Price 5s. net. (Post free, 5s. 6d. home; 6s. 

«^^«^^-) contents. 

Part I.. The Art of Dyelns: Wool and Woollen Cloth, Stuffs, Yam, Worsted, etc. 
Part II., The Art of Dyeins: Silk. Part III., The Art of Dyeing: Cotton and Linen 
Thread, together with the Method of Stamplns: Silks, Cottons, etc. 

THE CHEMISTRY OP DYE-STUPPS. By Dr. Georg Von 
Georgievics. Tranallated from the Second German Edition. 412 pp. 
Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. net. (Post free, lis. home ; lis. 6d. abroad.) 

THE DYEING OP COTTON PABRICS: A Practical 
Handbook for the Dyer and Student. By Franklin Beech, Practical 
Colourist and Chemist. 272 pp. Forty-four Illustrations of Bleaching 
^nd. Dyeing Machinery. Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 
7s. lOd. home ; 8s. abroad.) 

THE DYEING OP WOOLLEN PABRICS. By Franklin 
Beech, Practical Colourist and Chemist. Thirty-three Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 228 pp. Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 7s. lOd. home ; 
8s. abroad.) 
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Bleaching and Bleaching 
Agents. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE BLEACHING OP 
LINEN AND COTTON YARN AND FABRICS. By 

L. Tailfer, Chemical and Mechanical Engineer. Translated from the 
French by John Geddes McIntosh. Demy 8vo. 303 pp. Twenty 
Illus. Price 12s. 6d. net. (Post free, 13s. home ; 13s. 6d. abroad.) 

MODERN BLEACHING AGENTS AND DETERGENTS. 

By Professor Max Bottler. With 16 Illustrations. Translated from 
the German. [In the Press. 

Contents. 
Part I., Bleachine Asrents. Old and New Bleaching: Methods and Bleachlncp 

A jfents.— Bleaching Agents for Wool — Bleaching with Permanganate— Perborates — Acid 
Sodium Percarbonate — Bleaching A<'ents for Silk— Bleaching Powder and Alkali Hypoch- 
lorites — Bleaching Processes— Bleaching Linen— Bleaching with Ozone— Bleaching Straw 
and Leather — Dischargmg Colours — Bleaching Jute i-nd other Vegetable Fibres— Bleaching 
Various Substances— Electrical Bleaching Processes. Sodium Peroxide.— Properties — 
Dissolving Sodium Peroxide — Preparing the Bleaching Liquor — Compressed Sodium Peroxide 
— Sodium Peroxide in Bleaching— Cleaning Materials to be Bleached — Testing the Bleaching 
Liquor — Bleaching Kier — Charging the Kier with Bleaching Liquor — Bleaching Woollen and 
Half-Wool Goods — Preparing the Bleaching Liq lor — Drying the Goods — Magnesium Sulphate 
in Bleaching Liquor— Bleaching Silk — Bleaching ..inen, Cotton, Jute and Ramie Goods — 
Production of Peroxides — Bleaching Feathers — Sodium Peroxide in Washing Powder — 
Barium Peroxide — Bleaching Silk with Barium Peroxide. Perborates. — Salts of Perboric 
Acid — Properties of Perborates — Ammon um Perborates-^Sodium Perborates — Perborax — 
Merck's SoJium Perborate— Sapozon— Testing Sodium Perborate. Ozone.— Formation of 
Ozone — Ozone Generators— Chemical Production of Ozone — Properties of Ozone — Employ- 
ment of Ozone in Bleaching. Sodium Bisulphite and Hydrosuiphurous Acid.— Bleaching 
with Sulphur Dioxide — Bleaching Wool with Hydrosuiphurous Acid — Sodium Hydrosulphite 
— Properties of Sodium Bisulphite— Bleaching Processes— Bleaching Manila Hemp- After- 
treatment w ith Bisulphite — Bleaching Straw — Bleaching Leather. Discharging' Colour from 
Textile Fabrics with Hydrosuiphurous Acid.— Preparing the Discharge— Discharging 
Colour from Shoddy and Dyed Fabrics— Stable Hydrosulphite — Method of Using Hydrosul- 
phite — Eradite — Cassella's Hyraldite — Discharging with Hyraldite — Increasing the Dis- 
charging Effect— Stable Hyc|rosulphites. Permanganate. — Bleaching with Permanganate 
— Action of Permanganate — Bleaching Wool or Silk — Addition of Magnesium Sulphate to 
the Bleaching Liquor — Strength of Permanganate Solution — New Process for Bleaching Jute 
— Bleaching Skins— Bleaching Straw — Bleaching Ivory. Hydrogen Peroxide.— Constitution 
and Properties — Preparation — Crystalline Hydrogen Perovide — Properties of Hydrogen 
Peroxide Solutions — Stability — Commercial Hydrogen Peroxide Solutions — Decomposition 
of Hydrogen Peroxide — Purity of Hydrogen Peroxide— Storage Vessels — Care in Handling 
— Instabihty of Solutions — Reagent for Hydrogen Peroxide — Valuing Hydrogen Peroxide 
Solutions — Testing Hydrogen Peroxide — Bleaching Wool with Hydrogen Peroxide — Pre- 
liminary Treatment— Bleaching Bath— After Treatment— Bleaching Silk with Hydrogen 
Peroxide— Bluing before Bleaching — Bleaching Cotton with Hydrogen Peroxide— Bleaching 
Linens with Hydrogen Peroxide — Bleaching Jute with Hydrogen Peroxide — Bleaching Various 
Vegetable Fibres with Hydro/^^en Peroxide — Bleaching Straw, Wood, etc., with Hydrogen 
Peroxide — Bleaching Leather with Hydrogen Peroxide — Bleaching Ivory, Horn, Bones and 
Similar Articles — Bleaching Hair — Bleaching Sponges with Hydrogen Peroxide. Bleaching 
Fats, Oils, Wax and Paraffin.— New Process for Bleaching Fats and Oils— Bleaching Wax 
— Bleaching Soap — Decrolin and Blankite for Bleaching Soap— Bleaching Glue. Solid, Stable 
Calcium Hypochlorite and Bleaching Soda.— Stable Calcium Hypochlorite— Bleaching 
Soda. Electric Bleaching.— Electrolytic Bleaching Lye— Judging the Uti ity of Electric 
Bleaching Plant— Bleaching Experiment with Electrolysed Sodium Chloride Solution — 
Electrolytic Decomposition of Sodium Chloride — Observations of Forster and Miiller — Types 
of Electrolyser— Electrolytic Bleach— Schuckert Plant— Schoop's Electrolytic Bleaching 
Apparatus — Kellner Bleaching Apparatus, Construction — Method of Working — Mounting the 
Apparatus — Determining the Bleaching Power of Electrolytic Liquors, Volumetric Method — 
Bleaching with Electrolytic Bleaching Liquor. 

Part II., Detergents. — Behaviour of Various Fabrics in the Presence of Chemical Re- 
agents — Methods of Removing Stains — Chemical Cleaning and Detergents. Benzine Soaps. 
— Removing Stains with Benzine Soap and its Solutions — Antibenzine Pyrine, or Richterol. 
Extractive Detergents and Detergent Mixtures. Carbon Tetrachloride.— Properties. 
Aceto-Oxallc Acid as a Detergent ; Special Methods of Removing Stains. Bleaching 
Processes Used in Chemical Cleaning.— Bleaching with Potassium Permanganate- 
Reducing Effect of Sulphur Dioxide — Reduction with Hydrogen Peroxide— Reduction with 
Hydrosuiphurous Acid — Seyda's Reduction Process — Combined Method of Removing Stains — 
Hyraldite as a Detergent and Bleaching Agent. Hydrogen Peroxide as a Detergent.— 
Behaviour of Hydrogen Peroxide toward Coloured Fabrics. Oxygen as a Detergent. — 
Behaviour of Oxygenol toward Dyed Fabrics. Sodium Peroxide as a Detergent.— Sodium 
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intents of ** Modern Bleaching Airents and Detersrents "— 

ionttnuea. 
Peroxide Soap. Smmirr N«w DtittfntM and Cl««ii<lflf Afents.— Tetrapol — Lavado— 
Novol — Wcim's Benunc Washinfl Prcparatioa — Hexol — Steinberg's Detergent OH — Ozooite — 
Ozooat— Quillola— Oruoer's Washing Powder — Eureka Washing Powder — Detergent Soaps 
that Liberate Oxygen— Klein's Detergent Soap — Detergent tor Sensitive Colours — Poltzow's 
Detergent Soap — WolzendorfTs Cyanide and Photographer's Ink — Detergent Liquids — 
Hummel's Deterf;ent Liquid — Detergent Psute — Blanchissine— Henkel's Persil— Rcioot Triol 
Tetra-lsol, Bcnzin-Isol. Terpin-Isol. Isobenzine Soap and Iso Soap. 

Cotton Spinning and Combing. 

COTTON SPINNING (First Year). By Thomas Thorn ley. 
Spinning Master, Bolton Technical School. 160 pp. Eighty-four Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Second Impression. Price 3s. net. (Post free, 
3sMd. home ; 3s. 6d. abroad.) 

COTTON SPINNING (Intermediate, or Second Year). By 
Thomas Thornley. Second Impression. 180 pp. Seventy Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. Price Ss. net. (Post free, 5s. 4d. home ; 5s. 6d. 
abroad.) 

COTTON SPINNING (Honours, or Third Year). By Thomas 
Thornley. 216 pp. Seventy-four Illustrations. Crown Svo. Second 
Edition. Price 5s. net. (Post free, 5s. 4d. home; 5s. 6d. abroad.) 

CpTTON COMBING MACHINES. By Thos. Thornley, 
Spinning Master, Technical School, Bolton. Demy Svo. 117 Illustra- 
tions. 300 pp. Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free, Ss. home ; 8s. 6d. abroad ) 

Flax, Hemp and Jute Spinning. 

MODERN FLAX, HEMP AND JUTE SPINNING AND 
TWISTING. A Practical Handbook for the use of Flax, 
Hemp and Jute Spinners, Thread, Twine and Rope Makers. By 
Herbert R. Carter, Mill Manager, Textile Expert and Engineer. 
Examiner in Flax Spinning to the City and Guilds of London 
Institute. Demy Svo. 1907. With 92 Illustrations. 200 pp. Price 
7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 7s. 9d. home ; 8s. abroad.) 
Contents. 

Raw Fibre. — Origin of Flax— Hemp and Jute Fibre — Description of the Plants — Mode of 
Cultivation — Suitable Climate and Soil — Sowing— Harvesting — Rippling Flax and Hemp- 
Water Retting — Dew Retting— Extraction of the Fibre— Marketing the Fibre — Bracquing — 
Flax, Hemp and Jute Marks— Comparative Prices— Ports of Export — Trade Centres — Fibre 
Selling Conditions— Duty on Fibre— Fibre Exports. Hackllnsf. — Sorting and Storing the 
Raw Fibre— Softening Hemp and Jute — Jute Batching— Cutting — Piecing Out — Roughing — 
Hackling by Hand and Machine — Tippling — Sorting — Ventilation of Hackling Rooms. Silver 
Formation. — Spreading Line— Heavy Spreading System — Good's Combined Hackle and 
Spreader— Jute Breaking and Carding — Flax and Hemp Tow Carding — Bell Calculation- 
Clock System— Theory at Spreading. Line and Tow PreparinST* — Drawing and Doubling 
— Draft Calculation— Set Calculation — Tow Combing— Compound Systems— Automatic Stop 
Motions and Independent Heads — Details of Preparing Machinery — Ventilation — Humidifica- 
tion. 0111 Spinning. — Gill Spinning for Shoe Threads, Rope Yarns, Binder and Trawl 
Twines — The Automatic Gill Spinner — Rope and Reaper Yarn Numbering. Tlie Flax, 
Hemp and Jute Rovine Frame.— Bobbin Winding— Differential Motion — Twist Calculation 
— Practical Changing — Rove Stock. Dry and Half-Dry Spinninsf. — Flyer and Ring 
Frames— Draft and Twist Calculation — Bobbin Dragging — Reaches — Set of Breast Beam 
and Tin-rod. Wet Spinning: of Flax, Hemp and Tow — Hot and Cold Water Spinning- 
Improvements in the Water Trough — Turn off and Speed of Spindles — Reaches — Belting — 
Band Tying— Tape Driving — Oiling — Black Threads— Cuts per Spindle — ^Ventilation of the 
Wet Spinning Room. Yarn Department. — Reeling — Cop Winding — Cheese and Spool 
Winding — Balling Shoe Thread, Reaper Yarn, etc. — Yarn Drying and Conditioning— Yarn 
Bundling— Yarn Baling— Weight of Yarn — Yarn Tables— Duty on Yarn Imports. Manufac- 
ture of Threads, Twines and Cords.— Hank Winding— Wet and Dry Twisting— Cabling- 
Fancy Yarns— Twine Laying— Sizing and Polishing Threads and Twines— Softening Threads 
— Skeining Threads— Balling Twines — Leeson's Universal Winder — Randing Twines — Spool- 
ing Sewing Threads— Comparative Prices of Flax and Hemp Cords, Lines and Threads. 
Rope Making:. —Construction of Hawsers and Cables — Stranding — Laying and Closing- 
Compound Rope Machines — Rules for Rope Makers — Weight of Ropes — Balling and Coiling 
Ropes. Mechanical Department. — Boilers, Engines and Turbines — Power Transmission 
by Belts and Ropes — Electric Light and Power Transmission — Fans — Oils and Oiling— 
Repairs — Fluting. Mill Construction. — Flax, Hemp and Jute Spinning Mills and Ropeworks 
— Heating— Roofs — Chimneys, etc. 
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Collieries and Mines^ 

RECOVERY WORK AFTER PIT FIRES. By Robert 
Lamprecht, Mining Engineer and Manager. Translated from the 
German. Illustrated by Six large Plates, containing Seventy-six 
Illustrations. 175 pp., demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. net. (Post free, 
10s. lOd. home; lis. abroad.) 

Contents. 
Causes of Pit Fires— Preventive ReSTuiations : (1) The Outbreak and Rapid Extension 
of a Shaft Fire can be most reliably prevented by Employing little or no Combustible Material 
in the Construction of the Shaft ; (2) Precautions for Rapidly Localising an Outbreak of Fire in 
the Shaft; (3) Precautions to be Adopted in case those under 1 and 2 Pail or Prove Inefficient. 
Precautions against Spontaneous Ignition of Coal. Precautions for Preventing Explosions of 
Fire-damp an^ Coal Dust. Employment of Electricity in Mining, particularly in Fiery Pits. 
Experiments on the Ignition of Fire-damp Mixtures and Clouds of Coal Dust by Electricity — 
indications of an Existing: or Incipient Fire— Appliances for Working: In Irresplrable 
Oases: Respiratory Apparatus; Apparatus with Air Supply Pipes; Reservoir Apparatus: 
Oxygen Apparatus — BxtinsfUishins: Pit Fires: (a) Chemical Means; (6) Extinction with 
Water. Dragging down the Burning Masses and Packing with Clay; (c) Insulating the Seat 
of the Fire by Dams. Dam Building. Analyses of Fire Gases. Isolating the Seat of a Fire 
with Dams: Working in Irrespirable Gases ("Gas-diving"): Air-Lock Work. Complete 
Isolation of the Pit. Flooding a Burning Section isolated by means of Dams. Wooden 
Dams: Masonry Dams. Examples of Cylindrical and Dome-shaped Dams. Dam Doors: 
Flooding the Whole Pit— Rescue Stations : (a) Stations above Ground ; (b) Underground 
Rescue Stations— Spontaneous Ignnltion of Coal in Bulk— Index. 

VENTILATION IN MINES. By Robert Wabnef^, Mining 
Engineer. Translated from the German. Royal 8vo. Thirty Plates 
and Twenty-two Illustrations. 240 pp. Price lOs. 6d. net. (Post free, 
lis. home ; lis. 3d. abroad.) 

HAULAGE AND WINDING APPLIANCES USED IN 
MINES. By Carl Volk. Translated from the German. 
Royal 8vo. With Six Plates and 148 Illustrations. 150 pp. Price 
8s. 6d. net. (Post free, 9s. home; 9s. 3d. abroad.) 
Contents. 

Haulage Appliances — Ropes— Haulage Tubs and Tracks— Cages and Winding Appliances — 
Winding Engines for Vertical Shafts — Winding without Ropes — Haulage in Levels and 
Inclines— The Working of Underground Engines — Machinery for Downhill Haulage. 

THE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT OF COLLIERIES. By 

W. Galloway Duncan, Electrical and Mechanical Engineer, Member 
of the Institution of Mining Engineers, Head of the Government Schoo 
of Engineering, Dacca, India ; and David Penman, Certificated Colliery 
Manager, Lecturer in Mining to Fife County Committee. Demy 8vo, 
310 pp. 155 Illustrations and Diagrams. Price 10s. 6d. net. (Post 
free, lis. home ; lis. 3d. abroad.) 

Contents. 
General Principles, Magnetism, Units, Cells, etc.— Dynamos and Motors— Trans- 
mission and Distribution of Power— Prime Movers— Ughting by Electricity— Initial 
Outlay and Working Cost of Electrical Installations— Electricity Applied to Coal- 
cuttlnff— Electric Haulagfe. Winding, and Locomotives— Electric Pumps and Pump- 
iifSr— Electric-power Drills and Ondergfround Coal Conveyers— Typical Colliery 
Electrical Installations— Miscellaneous Applications of the Electric Current— Com- 

Earison of the Different Modes of Transmitting Power— Dangers Occurring from the 
fse of Electricity in Collieries— Appendix : Questions suitable for students preparing for 
colliery managers' examinations — Index. 

Dental Metallurgy. 

DENTAL METALLURGY: MANUAL FOR STUDENTS 
AND DENTISTS. By A. B. Griffiths, Ph.D. Demy 
8vo. Thirty-six Illustrations. 200 pp. Price 78. 6d. net. (Post free, 
7s. lOd. home ; 8s. abroad.) 

Contents. 

Introduction — Physical Properties of the Metals — ^Action of Certain Agents on Metals- 
Alloys — Action of Oral Bacteria on Alloys — Theory and Varieties of Blowpipes — Fluxes — 
Furnaces and Appliances — Heat and Teraperature-^Gold — Mercury — Silver — Iron — Copper — 
Zinc— Magnesium — Cadmium — Tin— Lead — Aluminium — Antimony — Bismuth — Palladium-*- 
Platinura — Iridium — Nickel — Practical Work — Weights and Measures. 
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ijJngineering, Smoke Prevention 
and Metallurgy. 

THE PREVENTION OF SMOKE. Combined with the 

Economical Combustion of Fuel. By W. C. Popplewell, M.Sc, 

A.M.Inst., C.E., Consulting Engineer. Forty-six Illustrations. 190pp. 

Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 7s. lOd. home ; 8s. 3d. abroad.} 

Contents. 

Fuel and Combtistion — Hand Firing in Boiler Furnaces — Stoking by Mechanical Mesuis — 
Powdered Fuel — Gaseous Fuel — Efficiency and Smoke Tests of Boilers — Some Standard 
Smoke Trials — The Legal Aspect of the Smoke Question — The Best Means to be adopted for 
the Prevention of Smoke— Index. 

GAS AND COAL DUST FIRING. A Critical JReview of 
the Various Appliances Patented in Germany for this purpose since 
1885. By Albert Putsch. 130 pp. Demy 8vo. Translated from the 
German. With 103 Illustrations. Price 5s. net. (Post free, 5s. 4d. 
home ; 5s. 6d. abroad. ) 

Contents. 

Generators — Generators Employing Steam — Stirring and Feed Regulating Appliances — 
Direct Generators — Burners — Regenerators and Recuperators — Glass Smelting Furnaces — 
Metallurgical Furnaces — Pottery Furnace — Coal Dust Firing — Index. 

THE HARDENING AND TEMPERING OF STEEL 
IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By Fridolin Reiser. 
Translated from the German of the Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
120 pp. Price 5s. net. (Post free, 5s. 3d. home; 5s. 4d. abroad.) 
Contents, 
steel— Chemical and Physical Properties of Steel, and their Casual Connectloo— 
Classification of Steel accordlns: to Use— Testingr the Quality of Steel — Steel- 
Hardenin&r— Investigation of the Causes of Failure in Hardening— Regeneration of 
Steel Spoilt in the Furnace— Welding: Steel— Index. 

SIDEROLOGY: THE SCIENCE OF IRON (The Con- 
stitution of Iron Alloys and Slags). Translated from German of 
Hanns Freiherr v. Juptner. 350 pp. Demy 8vo. Eleven Plates 
and Ten Illustrations. Price 10s. 6d. net. (Post free, lis. home; 
lis. 6d. abroad.) 

Contents. 

The Theory of Solution.— Solutions— Molten Alloys— Varieties of Solutions— Osmotic 
Pressure — Relation between Osmotic Pressure and other Properties of Solutions — Osmotic 
Pressure and Molecular Weight of the Dissolved Substance — Solutions of Gases — Solid Solu- 
tions — Solubility — Di£Fusion— Electrical Conductivity — Constitution of Electrolytes and Metals 
— Thermal Expansion. Micros^raphy. — Microstructure — The Micrographic Constituents of 
Iron — Relation between Micrographical Composition, Carbon-Content, and Thermal Treat- 
ment of Iron Alloys— The Microstructure of Slags. Chemical Composition of the Alloys 
of Iron. — Constituents of Iron Alloys — Carbon— Constituents of the Iron Alloys, Carbon — 
Opinions and Researches on Combined Carbon — Opmions and Researches on Combined 
Carbon — Applying the Curves of Solution deduced from the Curves of Recalescence to the De 
termination of the Chemical Composition of the Carbon present m Iron Alloys — ^The Constitu- 
ents of Iron — Iron — The Constituents of Iron Alloys — Manganese — Remaining Constituents of 
Iron Alloys— A Silicon— Gases. The Chemical Composition of Skij:.— Silicate Slags- 
Calculating the Composition of Silicate Slags — Phosphate Slags — Oxide Slags — ^Appendix- 
Index. 

EVAPORATING, CONDENSING AND COOLING AP- 
PARATUS. Explanations, Formulae and Tables for Use 
in Practice. By E. Hausbrand, Engineer. Translated by A. C. 
Wright, M.A. (Oxon.), B.Sc. (Lond.). With Twenty-one Illustra- 
tions and Seventy-six Tables. 400 pp. Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
(Post free, lis. home; lis. 6d. abroad.) 
Contents. 

/^Coefficient of Transmission of Heat, k/. and the Mean Tempt. JJtture Difference, 61m— 
Parallel and Opposite Currents — Apparatus Tor Heating with Direct Fire — The Injection of 
Saturated Steam — Superheated Steam — Evaporation by Means of Hot Liquids — The Trans* 
ference of Heat in General, and Transference by means of Saturated Steam in Particular 
— The Transference of Heat from Saturated Steam in Pipes (Coils) and Double Bottoms 
— Evaporation in a Vacuum — The Multiple-effect Evaporator — Multiple-effect Evaporators 
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Contents of " Evaporating* Condenslns and Cool Ins 

AVVB-raXUS**— continued. 
from which Extra Steam is Taken— The Weight of Water which must be Evaporated from • 
100 Kilos, of Liquor in order its Original Percentage of Dry Materials from 1-25 per cent, 
up to 20-70 per cent. — The Relative Proportion of the Heating Surfaces in the Elements 
of the Multiple Evaporator and their Actual Dimensions — The Pressure Exerted by Currents 
of Steam and Gas upon Floating Drops of Water — The Motion of Floating Drops of Water 
upon which Press Currents of Steam — The Splashing of Evaporating Liquids — The Diameter 
of Pipes for Steam, Alcohol, Vapour and Air— The Diameter of Water Pipes— The Loss 
of Heat from Apparatus and Pipes to the Surrounding Air, and Means tor Preventing, 
the Loss— Condensers — Heating Liquids by Means of Steam— The Cooling of Liquids— 
The Volumes to be Exhausted from Condensers by the Air-pumps — A Few Remarks on Air- 
pumps and the Vacua they Produce — The Volumetric Efficiency of Air-pumps — The Volumes 
of Air which must be Exhausted from a Vessel in order to Reduce its Original Pressure to » 
Certain Lower Pressure — Index. 

Sanitary Plumbing, Electric 
Wiring, Metal Work, etc. 

EXTERNAL PLUMBING WORK. A Treatise on Lead 
Work for Roofs. By John W. Hart, R.P.C. 180 Illustrations. 272 
pp. Demy 8vo. Second Edition Revised. Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post 
free, 7s. lOd. home ; 8s. abroad.) 

HINTS TO PLUMBERS ON JOINT WIPING, PIPE 
BENDING AND LEAD BURNING. Third Edition, 
Revised and Corrected. By John W. Hart, R.P.C. 184 Illustrations. 
313 pp. Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 8s. home ; 8s. 6d. 
abroad.) 

Contents. 

Pipe Bending — Pipe Bending (continued) — Pipe Bending (continued) — Square Pipe 
Bendings — Half-circular Elbows-A^urved Bends on Square Pipe — Bossed Bends — Curved 
Plinth Bends — Rain-water Shoes on Square Pipe — Curved and Angle Bends — Square Pipe 
Fixings — Joint-wiping — Substitutes for Wiped Joints — Preparing Wiped Joints— Joint Fixings. 
— Plumbing Irons — Joint Fixings — Use of ** Touch " in Soldering — Underhand Joints — Blown- 
and Copper Bit Joints — Branch Joints— Branch Joints (continued) — Block Joints— Block 
Joints (continued)— Block Fixings — ^Astragal Joints — Pipe Fixings — Large Branch Joints — 
Large Underhand Joints — Solders— Autogenous Soldering or Lead Burning — Index. 

SANITARY PLUMBING AND DRAINAGE. By John 
W. Hart. Demy 8vo. With 208 Illustrations. 250 pp. 1904. Price 
7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 7s. lOd. home ; 8s. abroad.) 

ELECTRIC WIRING AND FITTING FOR PLUMBERS 
AND GASFITTERS. By Sydney F.Walker, R.N., M.I.E.E., 
M.I.Min.E., A.M.Inst.C.E.,etc., etc. Crown 8vo. 150 pp. With Illus- 
trations and Tables. Price 5s. net. (Post free, 5s. 3d. home ; 5s. 6d. 
abroad.) 

Contents. 

Chapter L, Electrical Terms Used. — Pressure and Current — The Volt — Ampere — 
Electrical Resistance — Earth— Continuous and Alternating Currents — The Electric Circuit — 
Leakage— Heating of Conductors— Size and Forms of Conductors — The Kilowatt — Loss of 
Pressure — Arrangement of Conductors— Looping In— The Three Wire System— Switches — 
Fuses— Circuit— Breakers. IL. The Insulation of Wires, Their Protection, Fixing:, etc. 
— Conductors Insulated with Paper and Similar Materials — Sparking between Conductors 
— Dialite Insulation— Flexible Cords — Concentric Conductors — Twin Conductors— Three-Core 
Cables — Fireproof Insulation for Conductors— Jointing — T Joints — Coveting T Joints in Vul- 
canized Rubber Cables. III., Fixing the Wiring and Cables.— Laying Out the Route— The 
Protection of the Wires and Cables — Wood Casmg — Metallic Conduits — Non-Metallic Con- 
ductors — Fixing the Conduits and Running Wires in Them— Drawing Wires into Tubes — To 
Avoid Shock. IV., Lamps. — The Incandescent Lamp — Lamp Holders— Lamp Fittings— The 
Nemst Lamp. V., Switches, Fuses, Distribution Boards, etc.— The Electricity Meter- 
Prepayment Meters. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF DIPPING, 
BURNISHING, LACQUERING AND BRONZING 
BRASS WARE. By W. Norman Brown. 35 pp. Crown 
8vo. Price 2s. net. (Post free, 2s. 3d. home and abroad.) 

THE PLUMBING^ HEATING AND LIGHTING 
ANNUAL FOR 1910. See page 32. 
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HANDBOOK ON JAPANNXNG AND ENAMBItUNG 
FOR CYCLES, BEDSTEADS, TINWARE, ETC. By 

William Norman Brown. 52 pp. and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Price 2s. net. (Post free, 2s. dd. home and abroad.) 

THE PRINCIPLES OP HOT WATER SUPPLY. By 

John W. Hart, R.P.C. With 129 Illustrations. 177 pp., demy 8vo. 
Price 78. 6d. net. (Post free, 7s. lOd. home ; 8s. abroad.) 

House Decorating and Paintinge 

THREE HUNDRED SHADES AND HOW TO MIX . 
THEM. For Architects, Painters and Decorators. By A. 
Desai NT, Artistic Interior Decorator of Paris. The book contains 100 
folio Plates, measuring 12 in. by 7 in., each Plate containing specimens 
of three artistic shades. These shades are all numbered, and theii^ 
composition and particulars for mixing are fully given at the beginning 
of the book. Bach Plate is interleaved with grease-proof paper, and 
the volume is very artistically bound in art and linen with the Shield 
of the Painters* Guild impressed on the cover in gold and silver. Price 
21s. net. (Post free, 21s. 6d. home ; 22s. 6d. abroad.) 

HOUSE DECORATING AND PAINTING. By W. 

Norman Brown. Eighty-eight Illustrations. 150 pp. Crowq, 8vo. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. (Post free, 3s. 9d. home and abroad.) 

A HISTORY OP DECORATIVE ART. By W. Norman 
Brown. Thirty-nine Illustrations. 96 pp. Crown 8vo. Price Is. net. 
(Post free, Is. 3d. home and abroad.) 

WORKSHOP WRINKLES for Decorators, Painters, Paper 
hangers and Others. ByW.N. Brown. Crown 8vo. 128 pp. Second 
Edition. Price 2s. 6d. net. (Post free, 2s. 9d. home ; 2s. lOd. abroad.) 

Brewing and Botanical. 

HOPS IN THEIR BOTANICAL, AGRICULTURAL 
AND TECHNICAL ASPECT, AND AS AN ARTICLE 
OF COMMERCE. By Emmanuel Gross, Professor at 
the Higher Agricultural College, Tetschen-Liebwerd. Translated 
from the German. Seventy-eight Illustrations. 340 pp. Demy 8vo. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. (Post free, lis. home; lis. 6d. abroad.) 
Contents. 

HISTORY OF THE HOP— THE HOP PLANT— Introductory— The Roots— The Stem— 
and Leaves — Inflorescence and Flower : Inflorescence and Flower of the Male Hop ; In- 
florescence and Flower of the Female Hop — The Fruit and its Glandular Structure : The 
Fruit and Seed — Propagation and Selection of the Hop— Varieties of the Hop: (a) Red Hops; 
(6) Green Hops; (c) Pale Green Hops — Classiflcation according to the Period of Ripening: 
Early August Hops ; Medium Early Hops ; Late Hops — Injuries to Growth — Leaves Turning; 
Yellow, Summer or Sunbrand, Cones Dropping Off, Honey Dew, Damage from Wind, Hail 
and Rain ; Vegetable Enemies of the Hop : Animal Enemies of the Hop — Beneficial Insects on 
Hops— CULTIVATION— The Requirements of the Hop in Respect of Climate, Soil and 
Situation : Climate ; Soil ; Situation — Selection of Variety and Cuttings— Planting a Hop 
Garden : Drainage ; Preparing the Ground ; Marking-out for Planting ; Planting ; Cultivation 
and Cropping of the Hop Garden in the First Year— Work to be Performed Annually in the 
Hop Garden: Working the Ground; Cutting; The Non-cutting System; The Proper Per- 
formance of the Operation of Cutting : Method of Cutting : Close Cutting, Ordinary Cutting, 
The Long Cut, The Topping Cut ; Proper Se'\son for Cutting : Autumn Cutting, Spring 
Cutting; Manuring; Training the Hop Plant: Poled Gardens, Frame Training; PrincipaU 
Types of Frames Pruning, Cropping, Topping, and Leaf Stripping the Hop Plant ; Picking, 
Drymg and Bagging— Principal and Subsidiary Utilisation of Hops and Hop Gardens — Life 
of a Hop Garden ; Subsequent Cropping — Cost of Production, Yield and Selling Prices. 

Preservatioii and Storan— Physical and Chemical Structure of the Hop Cone— Judgiira 
the Value of Hops. A 

Statistics of Production— Tlie Hop Trado— Index. V) 
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